INTKODUCTION. 

T  AM  asked  by  my  daughter  to  write  out  the  eventful  history  of  my  youth  for 
*  the  perusal  of  my  grandchildren.  I  consent  on  two  conditions.  Firstly,  I 
mt  not  be  found  fault  with  if,  in  relating  past  events,  1  refer  to  them  with  the 
helings  of  the  present  time.  No  young  voice  must  cry  out  in  criticism.  Oh,  you 
lare  only  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  or  whatever  age  it  might  be,  when  this  happened ; 
)oa  could  not  have  thought  in  such  or  such  a  way.  To  all  these  objections  before- 
hod,!  answer.  Well,  I  am  sixty-four  now  I  am  telling  the  story,  and  if  in  my  nar- 
ation  of  the  incidents  of  my  youth  and  childhood  there  creep  in,  on  hobbling  gait, 
Ike  wise  saws  and  sad  thoughts  of  age,  I  cannot  help  it.  It  is  the  fault  of  my  years, 
set  of  my  pen.  I  will  promise  you  that  I  will  often  search  back  into  my  spirit, 
■d  gather  up,  if  I  can,  those  light  clouds  of  fancy  that  children  call  thought.  But 
Inn  old  now,  and  1  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  always  succeed.  The  withered  leaf 
itbestisbut  a  sad,  mocking  image  of  the  same  leaf  in  its  fresh  green  spring, 
fkrhaps  I  shall  often  give  you  such  an  image,  and  beguile  myself  with  the  fancy 
kt  it  is  a  garland  from  the  rosy  May  of  my  youth. 

Forgive  me :  I  glance  at  my  face  in  this  glass  standing  on  my  table,  and  I  see  I 
ID  myself  a  withered  leaf.  I  can  show  you,  then,  only  the  form  of  my  life,  not  its 
hdiness. 

Moreover,  the  silken  webs  of  thought  are  so  fragile,  and  we  grow  so  gradually 
kom  youth  to  age,  that  we  know  not  when  the  change  began  which  transformed 
itte  gossamer  threads  of  young  fancy  into  strong  cables  of  reason,  or  iron  fetters 
ilfMre.  Then  smile  if  you  will  if  I  sometimes  present  you  with  mature  reflection, 
■  the  thought  of  a  child,  or  if  with  unwitting  hand  I  paint  my  portrait  of  a 
fRug  girl  with  the  wrinkles  of  an  old  woman. 

Thus  premising  of  my  first  condition,  I  open  on  my  second. 

It  is,  that  I  must  be  allowed  to  tell  my  story  my  own  way,  and  as  it  came  to 
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me  piece  by  piece,  year  by  year,  until  it  grew  into  a  whole.  If,  then,  it  appean  to 
you  in  the  same  broken  shapes — here  a  picture,  and  there  an  imperfect  utterance,  i 
servant's  tale,  a  child's  dream,  a  night  vision,  coming  and  going  like  the  shifting 
spectra  of  a  kaleidoscope — you  must  pardon  me ;  it  was  thus  I  gathered  it  up,  and 
I  can  only  relate  it  as  it  was  painted  upon  my  own  mind  in  a  series  of  strange 
pictures,  one  often  repeating  the  other,  though  drawn  by  another  hand. 

There  is  another  reason  why  you  must  pardon  me  if  the  picture  I  am  now  about 
to  paint — into  which  I  work,  as  it  were,  all  the  broken,  shifting  scenes  of  which  I 
speak — should  not  be  as  perfect  as  imagination  would  fain  make  it.  This  reason  1 
will  not  speak  of  here.  It  w'ill  come  into  my  tale  at  its  right  place.  It  will  come 
like  a  blank,  and  then  you  will  find  that  such  a  blank  sadly  mars  the  web  of  a  life, 
and  is  a  chasm  which  the  after-time  can  only  rudely  bridge  over. 

Thus  bargaining  for  your  kindness,  I  dip  my  pen  in  the  ink,  I  turn  back  wist¬ 
fully  to  the  past,  and  beckon  to  the  phantoms  of  the  dead  whose  living  forms  then 
shone  around  me. 


CHAPTER  I. 

YOU  have  desired  that  I  should  begin  with  my  earliest  recollections.  First 
memories  are  but  pictures — photographs,  as  it  wei’e,  on  the  brain  of  the 
images  presented  to  the  unreasoning  eye  of  infancy. 

My  first  picture  is  in  this  sort.  I  remember  it  when  any  sudden  or  sultry  heat 
oppresses  me  with  faintness ;  then  before  my  dimmed  sense  there  rises  a  place  of 
unnatiual  stillness,  quivering  with  a  vague  tremor  which  is  heat ;  and  within  thi 
steaming  atmosphere  I  see  myself,  a  little  child,  bound  upon  a  bed  of  pain  by  chains 
of  weakness  and  languor  that  seem  insufferable.  Overhead  a  large  punkah  wavs 
with  a  jerking,  restless  sound  that  adds  to  the  sense  of  stillness  with  a  monotony 
that  beats  painfully  on  the  vexed  ear.  Over  the  little  white  cot  I  see  a  face  bending 
— a  soldierly  face,  with  dark,  passionate  eyes,  deep  and  grief-worn — a  marked  face 
that  one  recognises  again  after  years  of  absence.  And  this  face  stoops  over  me, 
and  there  is  a  kiss  laid  on  my  brow  from  those  full,  nervous  lips,  and  then  the 
picture  vanishes.  There  is  no  beginning  to  it,  and  no  end ;  it  comes  and  goei 
simply  like  that. 

Thinking  of  it  now,  I  know  it  must  have  been  a  long,  weary  illness  that  chained 
me  beneath  the  swinging  punkah,  for  my  next  picture  looms  out  of  a  great  blank- 
a  darkness  in  which  I  see  nothing.  It  comes  upon  my  memory  when  the  first  breea 
of  the  sea  touches  my  face  wdth  new  freshness  after  absence.  I’hen,  as  the  nrt' 
dash  of  the  waters  surges  on  my  ear,  as  the  first  roll  of  the  waves  bounds  on  my 
sight,  slowly,  with  a  sense  of  relief  from  suffering,  the  picture  gleams  out  of  that 
darkness  which  was  pain,  and  paints  itself  thus  upon  my  mind.  The  deck  of: 
ship,  with  many  figures,  much  confusion,  and  a  Babel  of  tongues,  in  the  midst  the 
little  child  of  the  white  cot  lying  on  a  small  couch  ;  a  fresh  breeze  plays  aroct  ' 
her,  and  a  feeling  of  rest  like  an  angel's  wings  folds  her  about.  An  ayah  is  thef- 
attentive  to  every  wish,  and  the  tall  gentleman  with  the  marked,  sorrowful  faces 
there  likewise.  But  I  see  the  child's  eyes  fixed  wistfully  on  a  little  rosy  girl,  love'; 
as  a  cherub,  who  plays,  sings,  dances  in  everybody's  way,  but  is  greeted  by  all  wit: 
a  kiss,  a  smile,  or  a  loving  word. 
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Suddenly  there  ifl  a  sharp  cry  of  intense  agony ;  one,  two  'men  plunge  into  the 
iet,and  the  laughing  vision,  pale,  wet,  senseless,  rises  on  me  from  amidst  the 
ftres,  her  little  form  held  tightly  in  the  arms  of  the  soldier,  whom  I  know  to  be 
■y  father.  The  frightened  little  one,  beautiful  in  her  paleness,  is  laid  on  the  lap 
of  a  graceful  lady,  who  has  been  sitting  languidly  opposite  my  couch.  The  child’s 
itieaming  garments  and  wet  hair  drench  and  stain  the  liuly’s  rich  silk  robe  and 
Hibroidercd  shawl,  but  she  takes  no  heed ;  she  kisses  the  child  pissionately,  and 
lias  no  word  of  thanks  for  her  deliverer.  I  see  it  all,  and  the  first  thought  I  can 
wuember  pierces  my  baby  brain  in  the  shape  of  a  jealous  pang  as  by  some  subtle 
imtinct  I  knew  the  lady  would  not  thus  take  me  on  her  lap,  would  not  thus  bend 
over  and  kiss  me,  if  I  were  just  rescued  from  death.  '1  hen  the  tall  gentleman, 
drenched  with  sea-water,  and  pale  but  smiling,  leans  over  me,  and  the  first 
jVMce  I  can  remember  adds  itself  to  sight,  and  involuntarily  I  join  words  to 
[  my  picture. 

“  Why  do  you  cry,  Esther?” 

“  Because  I  thought  you  would  be  drowned,  papa.” 

And  swiftly  a  third  feeling  is  associated  with  my  vision — a  consciousness  of 
thpess,  of  secrecy,  for  this  thought  alone  has  not  caused  my  tears. 

Then  the  little  girl,  newly  dressed,  is  brought  to  my  couch,  and  I  am  bidden 
to  kiss  her,  and  say  good-bye,  and  my  father  stands  there  wistfully  looking  on,  his 
brow  contracted,  his  deep  eyes  bent  on  mine.  But  the  lady,  holding  the  child  tightly 
by  the  hand,  stoops  carelessly  and  kisses  me;  the  little  one,  quick  to  copy  her, 
jfesscs  her  rosy  mouth  with  equal  lightness  upon  my  cheek,  and  turns  quietly 
iway.  They  both  go  down  the  side  of  the  ship  into  a  gay  boat  awaiting  them,  and 
Ijburstmg  into  passionate  tears,  cry  vainly,  “  Mamma!  mamma !” 

Then  this  picture  vanishes  too,  coming  and  going,  without  beginning,  without 
end ;  for  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  parted  with  my  father,  though  I  loved  him  best ; 
■either  does  the  vision  ever  bring  me  the  name  of  the  little  girl,  nor  tell  me 
rbo  she  was. 

My  next  memory  glides  upon  me  far  out  at  sea.  I  am  strong  and  rosy,  jumping, 
renniug,  dancing,  never  tired,  and  I  am  happy  too,  for  I  feel  myself  a  favourite, 
■niled  on  by  the  captain,  cfiressed  by  the  crew,  petted  by  the  kind  old  lady  taking 
Be  to  England  This  word  “England”  inspires  me  with  some  fear,  but  I  dance 
ud  play  it  off  till  we  land,  and  then  a  sudden  silence  and  awe  swallow  up  my 
■emories  grimly. 

Like  a  stately  picture  out  of  a  frame  creeping  coldly  towards  me,  my  first  sight 
rf  Miss  Admonitia  returns  with  a  start  upon  my  brain.  It  comes  with  the  slow 
tolling  of  a  chmch  bell ;  it  comes  with  a  funereal  march  and  sound  of  muffled 
Iram ;  it  comes  at  times  if  I  wake  suddenly  at  midnight  and  hear  the  iron  stroke 
of  time  knelling  the  hour.  Then  like  a  ghost  Miss  Admonitia’s  shade  glides  clear 
out  of  all  the  broken  images  and  shadows  of  the  past,  and  lays  her  cold  hand  again 
q»B  me,  while  back  to  my  heart  rushes  the  shrinking  fear  of  the  little  child,  newly 
luided  on  a  strange  shore,  a  stranger  among  strangers,  gazing  wistfully  into  the 
totely  dark  face  standing  among  the  crowd  to  claim  her. 

Not  thus  does  any  remembrance  of  her  sister  rise  before  me.  As  I  sit  thus  in 
*y  quiet  room,  with  these  cut  sheets  of  paper  beneath  my  hand,  and  my  pen 
fusing  in  mid-air,  I  try  in  vain  to  call  before  my  memory  the  first  impression  of 
^  pale  shadowy  figure. 
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No,  I  bad  no  first  impression  of  Miss  Mildred.  She  stole  upon  me  as  tb 
twilight  steals  upon  the  day;  she  gathered  about  me  silently,  as  the 
gather  at  evening,  till  we  start  to  see  their  pale,  filmy  forms  creeping  on  every  path 
surrounding  us  coldly ;  thus  she  closed  around  me,  till  her  power  encompassed  & 
about,  and  held  possession  of  every  avenue  of  my  soul. 

All  that  fevered  time  is  past  now ;  the  hot  yearning,  the  burning  pam,  tlie 
terrible  agony  of  love  and  despair  quenched  in  the  bitter  rain  of  tears,  or  deadened 
by  the  numbing  hand  of  time,  whose  kindest  cures  we  shrink  from.  And  as  I  at 
here,  remembering  with  the  calmness  of  old  age  these  trials,  this  past  anguii^ 
looking  back  on  them  cheerfully  through  the  long  vista  of  years,  I  find  there  is  no 
first  picture  left  on  my  memory  of  Miss  Mildred  suflSciently  clear  and  fixed  for  mj 
pen  to  seize.  No,  all  is  dim,  floating,  unshaped,  like  the  rolling  mists  in  a  shadowy 
land,  and  there  is  no  image  tangible  and  earthly  enough  to  draw  out  in  clear  form 
upon  my  paper. 

But  if,  sad  and  weary,  I  lie  sleepless,  with  window  uncurtained,  that  I  may  look 
out  upon  the  deep  blue  waters  of  our  western  sea — so  dear  to  Cornish  eyes— tha, 
when  I  mark  the  moonlight  clear,  glittering,  shimmering  like  a  pale  spirit  over  tli: 
waves  in  a  sheen  cold,  unfathomable,  beautiful,  I  think  of  Miss  Mildred. 

If  in  wood  or  tangled  brake  there  glides  noiselessly  across  my  feet  a  grey  coh 
viper,  in  the  glitter  of  its  loathsome  beauty,  escaping  my  scrutiny,  I  think  d 
Miss  Mildred. 

Beneath  cathedral  roof,  where  the  tall  pillars  stand  cold,  pmrc,  and  stately,  k 
dim  religious  light,  if  the  pale  shadow  of  some  martyred  saint,  or  suffering  Tirgk 
in  faded  rose,  with  golden  aureole  dimmed  and  broken,  fall  across  the  white  mar” 
of  a  tomb,  then,  as  I  look  at  the  meek,  unsubstantial  image  fading  away  before  u. 
view,  its  suffering  once  so  real,  now  so  unpitied,  so  silent,  so  unseen,  I  bow  e; 
head  in  prayer,  and  I  think  of  Miss  Mildred. 

If  by  a  sick  bed  I  have  watched  death  coming  in  relentless,  silent,  streogtl. 
gripping  the  writhing  nerves,  quenching  the  light  in  the  loving  eyes  still  tuned 
warmly  to  life,  and  coldly  stealing,  breath  by  breath,  the  reluctant  soul  aw»y,l 
have  thought  with  a  shudder  of  the  pale  woman  whose  story  like  a  darkwdiii 
interwoven  with  my  life. 

Above  all,  in  the  cold  dawn,  at  that  hour  which  is  rather  night’s  death  thantl 
birth  of  day,  when  light  hovers  quiveringly  over  the  earth,  grey,  impalpable,  13 
some  strange  spirit  uncertain  of  his  path,  and  seeming  to  flee  the  sun  rather  tliuk 
be  hie  harbinger  and  herald,  I  think  with  a  remorseful  pang  of  Mildred  Trenisiw 
I  recognise  in  this  fleeing,  fleeting  spirit  light  her  fittest  emblem.  Cold,  unloT?^ 
pale,  and  chill,  like  her  this  earliest  dawn  is  looked  at  shrinkingly,  and  though  f 
every  other  hour  in  the  rolling  night  and  day  we  may  find  a  smile,  yet  this  one* 
meet  with  a  tear,  or  turn  from  with  a  shudder. 

Thus  contradictory  and  strange  are  the  images  that  recall  Miss  IMildred  to  t, 
memory.  And  even  thus  in  many  colours,  contrasting  the  pure  blue  of  lore  s:" 
faith  with  the  fiery  red  of  hatred  aud  revenge,  the  tangled  skein  of  her  history  r" 
unwind  itself  under  my  hand. 
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IT  was  a  day  of  white  rolling  mists,  palpable  and  wreathy  as  piled  snow,  when 
I  landed  at  Falmouth.  Shrinkingly  my  little  feet  w^ed  up  the  slippery 
ptnite  steps  of  the  pier,  but  as  I  reached  the  top  a  tall  black  figure  emerged  from 
tie  mist,  and  a  cold  hand,  stretching  forward,  grasped  my  quivering  fingers.  There 
’  speech  in  this  action,  but  I  knew  that  this  figure,  like  my  fate, 

ng  watching  for  me ;  for  mouths,  as  the  ship  beat  the  waves,  this  hand  had 
been  waiting  for  me,  these  proud  hard  eyes  had  marked  her  course,  these  rigid  lips 
bid  counted  the  days  till  her  arrival.  And  as  the  jerk  of  the  o-ars  brought  my 
little  bark  through  the  wall  of  wreathed  cloud,  and  I  loomed  out  of  the  misty  sea, 
ud  she  from  the  misty  land,  we  knew'  each  other,  and  our  two  figiires  needed  no 
fords  of  recognition  as  we  clasped  hands  in  silence. 

Thus,  on  the  sea-shore  beneath  the  cliffs  of  Pendennis,  white-wreathed,  cloud- 
corered,  and  vapoury,  did  Miss  Admonitia  and  I  meet  for  the  first  time. 

As  she  gripped  my  hand,  it  appeared  to  me  as  though  the  waves  had  brought 
me  helplessly  to  her  feet.  And  since,  iu  my  dfisultory  readings,  lighting  upon 
dories  of  water  spirits,  I  have  compared  myself  to  one  of  these,  lost  in  a  misty  sea, 
ud  fate-driveu,  wandering  hither  and  thither  through  the  cloud  wall,  till  from 
fithout  the  treacherous  wreathed  vapours  the  dreaded  land  looms  deadly,  and  the 
Itmting  Undine  is  clutched  by  the  cold  hand  of  the  ungenial  earthly  gnome  who 
ii  to  hold  her  iu  thrall  through  many  vexed  years,  till  in  the  yearning  memory  the 
lore  and  the  love  of  the  sea  come  but  as  an  unknown  light,  a  craving  instinct,  or  a 
pawing  pain. 

I  remember  oiu:  departure  from  Falmouth  iu  an  old  lumbering  carriage  drawn 
bffour  horses.  I  remember  driving  through  narrow  lanes  between  hedges  honey- 
(ukle  laden,  and  emerging  on  the  wide  downs  golden  with  yellow  gorse ;  but  of 
sj  arrival  at  the  old  mansion  of  Treval  I  recollect  nothing. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  awoke  there  after  a  long  sleep,  a  sleep  which  had  fallen 
on  me  in  some  other  land  which  I  could  only  dimly  remember.  But  I  soon  got  to 
know  the  old  mansion  from  roof-top  to  cellar.  How  distinctly  it  rises  before  my 
aemory  now  I  I  could  count  every  window  in  it,  and  tell  you  the  names  of  its 
tfenty-three  bedrooms.  And  yet  it  is  more  than  half  a  century  ago  since  my 
Aild-shadow  haunted  it,  since  that  tiuy  phantom  w’ith  sunny  hair — I  can  scarce 
Wieve  it  was  myself — wandered  alone  through  its  ghostly  corridors,  waking  up  the 
f  echoes  with  dancing  step,  timid  song,  and  rarer  laughter. 

A  grey  old  shadowy  mansion,  lying  embowered  amid  its  ancient  trees,  standing 
ii  (lately  strength  around  it,  like  a  giant  guard.  Huge  shadows  of  gnarled  branches 
ttd  rugged  trunks  lay  on  its  sunny  lawn,  stretching  out  at  sunset  like  grey 
phiDtom  arms,  embracing  roof,  and  window,  and  tower. 

Very  pleasant  was  it  for  me  as  a  child  to  lie  in  the  summer  time  on  the  soft 
?n£s,  and  watch  these  shadows  as  they  crept  onwards  and  upwards  over  the 
jlittering  western  front.  Then  the  windows  in  the  setting  sun  sparkled  with 
purple,  gold,  and  crimson,  flashing  out  their  colours  on  the  grey,  time-worn  granite, 
dale  the  sculptured  cornices  of  grinning  imp  or  smiling  cherub,  and  the  old  grim 
Kfaldic  griffins  keeping  watch  and  ward  above  each  window,  grew  alive  in  the 
jhw,  and  peeped  and  muttered,  whispering  to  the  child-watcher  below  of  the  secret 
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and  evil  deeds  done  in  the  stilly  rooms,  within  which  their  cruel  impish  stone  faeei 
peered  wickedly  in  the  quickening  light.  Then  upwards,  upwards  crept  the  lon| 
shadows,  striking  each  stone  face  dead  as  they  touched  it,  till  every  purple  window 
died  out  into  leaden  paleness,  the  griffins  grew  stiff  and  cold,  the  smiling  angek 
battered,  and  worn,  and  sorrowful,  helpless  now  to  cheer  or  comfort,  and  the  impi 
alone  kept  their  cruel  leer,  and  with  furtive  glance  in  the  gathering  darkness,  peered 
down  maliciously  on  the  frightened  child,  holding  her  little  mantle  around  her, 
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fear  surging  round  her  fluttering  heart. 

When  winter  came,  the  stone  faces  in  grey  coldness  looked  out  upon  a  dreir 
landscape  of  heath  and  moor,  with  golden  patches  of  yellow  gorsc  shining  like  sone 
wintry  fire  amid  bare  glistening  rocks  of  granite  upheaved  in  giant  confusion,  like 
the  mighty  ruins  of  some  great  city  crumbled  in  an  earthquake,  or  at  tima 
deceiving  the  eye  in  fantastic  shapes  emulating  humanity,  glaring  back  at  the C  peer* 
carved  ma.sks  with  faces  stonier  and  mightier  than  theirs.  Here  a  profile  in  ghastlj 
distinctness,  with  beard  of  clustered  heath,  and  hair  of  tufted  fern,  there  a  full  face 
with  beetling  brows,  shadowed  by  young  pine,  and  hair  on  end  with  horror,  while 
a  frightful  scar  ran  hideous  across  the  stony  cheek,  and,  distorting  the  bearded  lip« 
of  hairy  moss,  showed  the  great  granite  teeth  within. 

Close  by  the  western  front  stood  a  huge  cedar,  that  had  seen  a  thousand  yem 
go  by,  and  had  watched  the  cunning  hands  beneath  whose  skill  the  stone  faces  lived 
and  grew,  while  even  before  the  cedar  was,  these  mightier  faces  cut  on  the  grej 
moor  had  lain  still  and  quiet  in  their  stony  strength,  mocking  at  the  works  of  man. 
Seated  high  up  amid  the  branches  of  this  great  tree,  with  some  book  of  wild 
romance  or  poesy  in  my  hand,  I  watched  through  many  an  hour  of  the  day,  shapinf 
the  clouds  into  armies,  marking  the  long  roll  of  fleecy  smoke  sweeping  from  the 
hidden  artillery,  and  shouting  with  delight,  or  holding  my  breath  in  silent  awe, 
when  a  slanting  ray  of  the  winter  sun  shone  forth  like  a  flashing  spear  or  javelin. 

And  sometimes  the  rolling  ranks  opened,  and  the  king  in  a  chariot  of  glitterinf 
silver  came  forth  from  the  distant  blue,  warriors  stood  around  him  in  wreathed  and 
sable  darkness,  banners  fluttered,  and  flags  unfurled.  Then  the  driving  winds  aiwe, 
and  the  serried  ranks  were  rent  in  twain,  as  with  flames  of  fire  and  a  clash  of 
thunder  the  captain  of  the  opposing  host  came  stately  forth  to  meet  the  king.  Nof 
rank  rushed  on  rank,  and  in  a  tempest  of  pelting  hail,  of  sleet,  or  rain  I  left  taj 
cloudy  warriors  direfully  mingled  in  the  din  and  storm  of  battle. 

Oftener  I  liked  to  watch  the  stony  faces  on  the  wall,  and  filled  with  imaginiii|i 
of  their  dire  hate  of  children,  I  set  the  colder  faces  on  the  moor  in  array  against 
them.  Slowly,  jwnderously,  I  brought  the  huge  giants  from  their  heathy  bed,  and 
marshalle<l  them  on  the  sloping  lawn  before  the  western  front. 

“  Now !”  I  cried,  and  at  the  sound  of  niy  voice  each  granite  hand  uplifted  struck 
its  blow,  and  not  the  stony  faces  only,  but  the  whole  mansion,  crumbled  into  dut 
and  I,  a  little  houseless  child,  shivered  among  the  cedar  leaves,  and  wondered  »t 
luy  work. 

Then,  looking  up,  I  saw  the  cruel  griffins  and  the  wicked  elves  all  gazing  atn* 
with  a  cold  wonder  too,  and  a  newer  hate  in  their  hard  eyes,  that  I,  a  puny  child, 
not  of  their  blood — for  the  ancient  race  that  wore  the  griflin  had  long  died  out- 
should  dare  to  bring  a  battle  array  of  phantoms  against  them  to  do  them  hurt. 

And  I  covered  my  eyes  with  my  hand,  or  shut  out  their  angry  faces  with 
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tattering  cedar  leaves,  or,  jumping  down  from  my  wintry  nest,  I  tried  to  play  and 
forget  my  fancies. 

But  there  were  things  in  that  house  that  would  not  let  me  play  or  be  a  child 
He  other  children.  There  were  strange  whisijers  floated  about  in  those  long 
ooiridors ;  and  in  the  lofty  rooms  with  their  high  ceilings  and  their  tall  windows 
footsteps  echoed  whose  /irinff  tread  nor  I  nor  any  had  ever  heard. 

There  was  one  shadow,  too,  that  came  and  went  with  a  great  pain  upon  its  face 
u  it  flitted  by — a  pain  before  which  I  shrank  and  cowered.  And  not  daring  to 
whisper  of  that  unearthly  woe  to  any  human  being,  I  told  it  to  the  cedar  leaves, 
and  they  whispered  it  back  to  the  winds,  like  the  old  classic  fable  of  the  rushes  and 
the  king’s  secret.  It  was  only  from  the  cedar  I  saw  this  face,  and  we  watched  it 
together  and  kept  our  secret  well,  for  the  wind's  voice  among  its  branches  passed, 
unheeded,  by  all  ears  save  mine.  I  had  to  clamber  high  up  into  the  old  tree,  and 
peer  and  watch  it  might  be  the  whole  day  long,  before  it  came,  ixjrchance  once, 
perchance  twice,  like  a  pale  ghost  hurrying  across  the  white  wall  opposite  and  then 
nnishing. 

I  cared  more  for  this  fleeting  vision  than  for  the  fighting  armies  of  the  sky,  or 
By  granite  warriors  supine,  stupendous  on  the  heath,  or  even  for  the  stony  faces, 
who  were  too  strong  for  me  I  knew,  and  who  hated  me  as  an  alien,  living,  sleeping, 
in  rooms  belonging  to  t/ieir  dead  whom  they  had  loved  and  watched  over.  So  day 
ifter  day  1  climbed  the  cedar  tree,  and  gtvzed  in  a  longing  that  was  half  fear  at  the 
white  blank  wall  visible  through  the  closed  window.  And  then  my  heart  stood 
itill,  as  creeping,  gliding  over  it  came  that  long,  sharp  profile  I  had  learned  to  know 
nwell.  Straight  up  and  straight  down,  no  change  in  the  attitude,  no  change  in 
(he  fixed  pain  of  its  terrible  face,  it  passed  up  and  down  the  wall. 

I  tried  to  see  it  from  another  place,  but  I  climbed  in  vain  the  great  laburnum, 

(he  flowering  thorn,  and  the  old  lime  tree,  all  of  which  stood  near  the  cedfir.  From 
these  the  wdiidow’  presented  only  a  blank  aspect  in  which  no  mystery  mingled. 

Thus  it  was  that  after  many  trials  I  found  that  from  the  cedar  only,  I  gained  a 
•ght  of  tliis  white  wall  and  its  creeping  shadow.  So  there  I  sat  silent  as  the  days 
went  by  me,  sinking  softly  one  by  one  into  the  western  sea,  like  shining  sands 
dropping,  ever  dropping,  from  the  hour-glass  of  time  into  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

And  the  hurrying  cloud  spirits  looked  down  on  me  as  I  kept  watch,  and  the 
i(ately  rock  phantoms  gazed  across  the  moor  in  calm  watchfulness,  one  figure  with 
granite  hand  uplifted  and  clenched,  save  for  the  index  finger  which  seemed  to 
point  in  unchanging  fixedness  to  the  window  above  the  cellar  tree. 

What  was  it  pointing  at,  I  wondered,  and  what  were  the  stone  faces  saying  as 
they  whispered  together  in  the  chilly  air  ? 

In  vain  I  strove  to  pierce  the  secret  of  their  mystic  voices ;  in  vain  I  watched 
(be  window  and  the  white  blank  wall  within,  on  which  there  flitted  once,  twice  in  j 

t  week  the  thin  profile  with  its  haggard  look  of  woe.  It  told  me  nothing ;  the  j 

■faces  told  me  nothing,  the  granite  hand  pointing  from  the  heath  told  me  nothing,  1 

ind  yet  all  spoke  in  some  sorrowful,  hidden,  unuttered  language  that  stirred  within  ] 

me  a  strange  awe.  I  felt  as  though  possessed  by  a  spirit  who  had  come  to  me  from  i 

many  wanderings  grief-laden  and  weary,  but,  unable  to  speak  in  human  words,  he  j 

tainly  strove  to  teach  me  his  unknown  tongue,  and  failing,  succeeded  only  in 
(onching  my  heart  continually  and  sorrowfully  with  his  sorrows,  mutely,  dimly  j 

filling  it  with  a  sense  of  his  wrongs.  The  cedar  leaves,  the  cloudy  sky,  the  gramte  1 
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gianta  upon  the  heath,  the  stone  faces,  and  the  sharp  profile  on  the  blank  wall  were 
all  trying  to  be  his  interpreters,  I  fancied. 

As  1  pursued  the  simUe,  the  spirit  would  seem  to  me  to  grow  into  myself.  Thne 
did  I  live ;  thus  uncomprehended,  sad,  and  lonely  was  my  child  life  at  Treval.  No 
love,  no  kind  words,  no  demonstrative  fondness  unlocked  with  sweet  caress  mj 
trembling  speech.  Miss  Mildred  and  her  sister.  Miss  Admonitia  Tremaine,  wm 
ever  to  me  stately,  cold,  and  proud  as  these  stone  faces.  Then  warm  memoriee  of 
my  father  and  the  glowing  land  I  had  left  came  to  me  with  tears,  and  raised  a  hot 
yearning  in  my  heart  for  a  tenderer  love  than  their  chill,  forced  kindness  knew  how 
to  give. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  years  passed  slowly  by,  I  grew  more  and  more  lonely 
and  strange,  till  at  last,  running  wild  and  imnoticed  amid  the  stores  of  a  great  library, 
and  wandering  up  and  down  in  that  old  house  listening  to  the  legends  told  of  iti 
haunted  rooms,  or  traversing  alone  the  tangled  walks  and  dark  alleys  of  its  great 
garden  and  park,  what  wonder  that  1  became  morbid  and  fanciful  ? 

Still  that  profile  on  the  wall  was  not  altogether  a  fancy,  and  again  and  again  I 
climbed  the  cedar  to  watch  for  it,  till,  in  the  pale  sunshine  of  one  short  November 
day,  as  it  came  gliding  in  its  old  monotonous  fixed  way  along  the  blank  wall,  I  set 
myself  to  think  steadfastly  about  it. 

“  How  long  is  it  ago  since  1  first  noticed  it  ?”  I  asked  myself. 

I  could  answer — I  could  fix  on  the  bright  day  in  spring  when  the  shadow  of  that 
white,  terrible  face  had  first  caught  my  eye.  1  could  see  again  on  the  lawn  the 
bright  shower  of  gold  falling  from  the  laburnum,  the  heavy  bunches  of  lilac  per¬ 
fuming  the  air,  the  rose-pearl  blossoms  of  the  hawthorn  drifting  away  like  scented 
snow  before  the  breeze;  and  I  could  feel  again  the  cloud,  the  gloom,  the  sudden  winter 
that  pale  face  brought  upon  me  in  the  midst  of  the  spring  sunshine.  I  conld 
remember  this,  but  I  could  not  tell  how  many  years  I  had  been  at  Treval  when  it 
happened. 

“  Through  two  summers  and  one  winter,"  said  I  thoughtfully,  “  I  have  watched 
this  phantom  without  speaking  of  it  and  without  seeking  to  penetrate  its  secret.  I 
am  older  now,  and  I  will  find  out  what  the  thing  is.  Firstly,  where  is  tbt 
window  ?" 

I  clasped  my  hands  with  a  sudden  thought  like  an  inspiration. 

I  would  count  the  windows  outside  on  the  western  front,  and  then  I  would 
count  them  again  from  the  rooms  within,  and  see  if  the  number  tallied. 

CHAPTER  III. 

T  SET  to  work  immediately,  and  found  there  were  twenty- two  windows  in  all, 
six  on  the  centre  projection — the  house  being  of  Tudor  architecture,  and  built 
in  the  peculiar  form  of  that  time,  with  the  middle  portion  slightly  in  advance  of 
the  rest — and  eight  on  each  side,  of  which  six  were  on  the  depressed  or  flat  porti<m 
of  the  front,  and  two  on  the  advanced  or  projecting  portions  at  the  ends.  These 
two — or,  rather,  four  windows,  if  we  count  both  ends — were  of  great  size  and 
height.  They  had  been  altered  without  taking  from  them  their  ancient  character, 
and  they  now  stretched  to  the  whole  height  of  the  house,  an  intermediate  story 
having  evidently  been  sacrificed  to  render  the  rooms  in  these  wings  of  a  lofty  and 
fitting  proportion.  On  the  ground  floor  these  apartments  consisted  of  the  drawing- 
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I  room  and  library,  the  intervening  windows  lighting  the  dining  and  breakfast  room.s, 
ud  a  second  drawing-room,  lighted  by  the  two  narrow  windows  in  the  centre 
I  irision  of  the  front. 

0  Above  each  window,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  larger  and  less  ancient  ones 
f  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  heraldic  griffin  kept  watch  and  ward.  Below  the 
(  griffins,  at  the  corner  of  each  casement,  peered  the  stony  imps,  with  starting  eye- 
f  Vbilk  and  malignant  leer;  midway  down  were  the  winged  cherubs;  while  at  the 
it  IsK  the  imp  was  reproduced  with  the  addition  of  an  heraldic  shield  held  up  between 
IT  tro  gauntleted  hands,  while  beneath  the  middle  windows  ran  a  carved  stone  motto 
miiigled  with  Gothic  tracery,  and  the  repetition  of  the  letter  L  cut  in  many  quaint 
J  np. 

r,  This  letter  was  said  to  represent  Lancaster,  the  builder  of  the  house  being  a 
ti  stalwart  baron  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  triumphant  and  enriched  by  the 
kt  'victory  of  his  party  at  the  accession  of  Henry,  the  first  Tudor,  he  perpetuated  his 

ILincavtrian  prejudices  by  the  repetition  of  this  initial,  accompanied  by  the  red 
nee,  which  met  you  on  mantelpiece  and  panel  in  many  a  quaint  garland  at  every 
a  torn  in  the  old  house. 

et  The  four  large  and  more  modern  windows  had  no  griffins,  no  letter  L,  and  no 
motto.  The  architect  had  done  his  best  to  imitate  the  carved  mullions,  with  their 
impish  and  cherub  heads,  but  he  had  not  attempted  to  copy  faithfully  the  other 
et  derices. 

lie  As  though  it  were  yesterday,  I  remember  the  fitful  day — now  cloudy,  now 
r-  laimy — in  November  on  which  I  first  marked  all  this,  while  I  counted  and  re¬ 
ed  coanted  the  number  of  windows,  and  the  rooms  to  which  they  belonged.  I  knew 
a  them  all,  for  I  w'as  free  to  run  in  and  out,  and  to  and  fro,  in  the  house  as  I  would, 
lid  It  was  easy  to  count  the  windows  of  the  great  drawing-room  and  the  panelled 
it  dining-room,  with  its  mysterious  door  behind  the  shutter  opening  with  a  spring, 
’  ulging  a  narrow  staircase,  dark,  winding,  arid  hung  with  cobwebs,  down  which 
ed  had  never  ventured,  but  which  report  said  led  to  an  underground  apartment, 
1  tlience  secret  staircases  conducted  to  every  part  of  the  house.  I  knew  after- 
lat  wards  all  this  was  false,  but  then  I  knew,  also,  tliat  Miss  Mildred's  story  was  false 
likewise,  when  she  said  that  these  stairs  led  only  to  a  small  cellar,  in  which,  in  the 
(W  drunken  days  of  England,  the  wine  to  be  consumed  in  a  drinking-bout  was 
ild  KMed  away  to  be  conveniently  near  the  roysterers. 

The  long,  narrow  tapestried  drawing-room  came  next,  with  its  two  Gothic 
viuduws  on  the  western  front,  and  its  strangely-modern  bay  window  at  the  oppo- 
>te  end,  looking  out  on  a  plot  of  grass  and  fiowers  called  the  bees’  nest,  because 
We  was  nestled  a  row  of  hires  beneath  seringa-trees,  on  which  the  morning  sun 
dll  Wme  brightly  both  in  summer  and  winter.  Next  came  the  breakfast-room — 
lilt  j  di  r  small,  though  nobly  lighted — and,  lastly,  the  great  hbrary,  with  its  huge 
I  of  window  to  match  the  drawing-room. 

ion  There  was  no  need,  then,  to  puzzle  myself  much  with  these ;  but  in  the  upper 
Aries  the  number  of  windows  appertaining  to  bedrooms,  staircases,  and  closets 
ind  Je  a  confusion  in  my  mind  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  fix  on  the 
t«r,  “om  to  which  the  window  opposite  the  cedar  belonged. 

orj  Slowly  I  crept  dowwn  from  th*  tree,  and,  entering  the  house  by  a  small  door 
ind  3  the  south  side — for  the  great  state  doors  on  the  north,  for  some  reason,  were 
cT  opened — I  ran  up  the  great  staircase,  and  going  from  room  to  room. 
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and  from  closet  to  closet,  I  gazed  from  each  window  down  upon  mj  seat  in  & 
cedar. 

No  one  slept  in  these  desolate  rooms  through  which  I  crept  so  thoughtfully,  t; 
the  huge  beds,  with  their  heavy  drapery,  looked  sepulchral.  This  part  of  the  how 
was  only  kept  up  for  sliow  now,  as  the  family  saw  no  company,  and  the  only  on 
who  inhabited  a  room  on  this  side  was  Miss  Mildred,  with  her  old  servant  Marth, 
who  slept  in  a  little  chair-bed  by  her  side.  Some  thought  it  strange  they  shesU 
sleep  in  this  wing  of  the  mansion  alone,  but  they  never  seemed  to  be  afraid. 

I  was  sure,  then,  of  meeting  no  one  as  1  continued  my  search,  so  I  went  c; 
slowly  through  the  long  corridor,  pondering  strangely  as  I  laid  my  hand  in  sunt^ 
sion  on  each  lock.  I  found  none  fastened.  Door  by  door  I  opened  them  softly, 
pausing  for  a  moment  each  time  before,  with  a  long-held  breath,  1  ventured  within 
I  began  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  cedar  tree,  and  as,  window  by  window,  I  te 
nearer  to  it,  I  paused  longer  at  the  door,  and  my  hand  trembled  and  my  bnrt 
came  shorter.  But  even  when  so  near  that,  as  I  stepped  within  the  threshold,  I 
closed  my  eyes,  fearing  that  woeful  face  would  shine  upon  me  from  the  white  wil 
opposite,  still  there  was  nothing — always  nothing.  In  every  room  a  stately  bei 
heavy  with  comice,  tester,  and  curtains ;  some  old  carver!  furniture ;  a  thick  fad 
carpet ;  a  portrait  or  two,  pallid  and  crackal,  or  some  framed  bits  of  needlcwod 
with  silks  all  dusty  and  yellow,  like  the  dead  hand  that  wrought  them ;  and  th: 
glinting  sunshine,  quivering  in  pale  and  feeble  ray ;  but  nothing  more.  No  shad; 
of  life — no  white  woe-begone  face  passing  by  the  wall  with  restless  motion,  lifc 
madness.  No — none  of  this ;  and  it  was  soniethiug  like  this  I  had  come  to  see. 

I  Lad  opened  every  window  and  leaned  out  from  each,  relieved  yet  strangely  d* 
appointed,  when  suddenly,  as  I  was  slowly  counting  over  the  long  line  I  had  pisei 
I  perceived  with  a  strange  chill  and  awe  that  I  had  visited  every  room  save 
beilroom  and  sitting-room  of  the  sisters.  I  have  explained  that  the  centre  of  tk 
western  front  consisted  of  three  stbries,  while  the  sides  or  projecting  wings  only 
possessed  two,  the  rooms  here  having  been  heightened  and  the  windows  enlargri. 
Over  the  drawing-room  thus  heightened  was  the  large  state  bedroom,  where  Kin.' 
Charles  II.  slept  when  on  his  way  to  Falmouth,  whence  he  embarked  for  Ilolland 
At  the  other  end,  over  the  library,  was  the  jdeasant  sitting-room  of  the 
where  they  sat  all  day,  save  when  they  descended  to  a  sunny  room  on  the  soati 
side  to  receive  their  rare  visitors.  No  one  living  was  admitted  to  them  here. 
Indeed,  it  was  rarely  that  even  I  entered  this  sitting-room  of  theirs.  I  mostly  sn 
wild,  going  hither  and  thither  as  I  pleased,  no  one  restraining  me  after  my  moru;:," 
governess — the  curate’s  sister — and  my  tutor  had  departed,  and  no  one  seeking  to 
be  a  companion  of  my  lonely  ways.  Now,  however,  1  ran  towards  this  room  vitk 
a  swift  and  eager  step,  and  my  heart  beat  fast  as  I  tapped  at  the  door. 

“  Who  is  it  ?  whfit  do  you  want  ?”  asked  Miss  Mildred. 

What  did  I  want  ?  I  stood  still  with  fear,  and  turned  pale  as  I  echoed 
wonls.  1  knew  that  I  lived  in  a  world  of  my  own,  of  which  these  two  niaidfi 
sisters  guessed  nothing.  I  knew  that  I  raised  up  phantoms  and  made  spirits  co« 
and  go  at  my  bidding.  And  now  was  I  to  confess  these  things?  Was  I  to  lay  t?' 
the  most  cherished  secrets  of  my  imagination,  and  show  these  strange,  chill  o(t 
panions  of  mine  to  minds  who  could  not  understand  me?  Instinctively  I 
from  the  thought,  and  releasing  the  handle  of  the  door,  which  I  held  in  my 
cold  hand,  I  fled  away  to  some  quiet  nook  where  I  could  think  by  myself. 
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Mildred's  clear  calm  voice  pursued  me.  “  What  did  I  want  ?” 

I  leaned  my  head  on  my  clasped  hands,  and  distinctly,  like  a  painful  quiver  of 
light,  the  answer  came  into  my  brain. 

I  wanted  to  understand  what  I  had  seen — I  wanted  to  seize  this  my  last  and 
jeadliest  phantom  with  a  tangible  grasp,  and  settle  at  once  and  for  ever  whether  it 
vas  something  real,  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  cloud  shapes  that  too  often 
Wanted  my  fevered,  lonely  imagination. 

Could  I  say  this  to  the  pale  Miss  Mildred,  ever  lost  in  prayer,  macerating  her- 
idf  with  fasts,  and  fearful  of  sinning  if  she  spoke  above  her  breath  ?  Could  I  dare 
■7  it  to  the  hard,  stern,  proud  Miss  Admonitia,  whose  white  face  flushed  so  sullen 
nd  if  aught  was  whispered  before  her  that  seemed  to  touch  the  family  dignity? 

What !  should  I  presume  to  say  I  had  seen  shadows,  phantoms,  a  ghastly  face, 
coming  and  going  in  restless  woe,  on  a  wall  in  her  house — the  old,  stately  house 
that  had  stood  in  honour  unblemished  these  three  hundred  years  ? 

No,  I  dared  not  do  it.  She  would  tell  me  I  was  mad ;  and  Miss  Mildred, 
with  meek  eyes,  would  say  I  was  wicked,  aud  would  bid  me  go  fast  and  pray. 

My  governess,  should  I  tell  her  ?  Again  my  head  fell  down  on  my  clasped 
liands  as  I  turned  over  this  question  in  my  mind,  and  again  my  heart  said  no. 

It  w'as  all  imagination,  the  morbid  fancy  of  a  girl  with  a  sickly  mind,  who 
lored  dreamy  idleness  and  selflsh,  phantom-haunted  moods  of  silence  before  all 
cheerful  talk,  work,  or  play.  And  I  trembled  as  I  thought  of  a  consultation 
between  her  and  the  sisters  over  my  moral  health,  and  the  remedy  they  might 
inggest  to  cure  me.  I  was  in  their  hands — my  father,  my  mother,  thousands  of 
Biles  away — they  could  send  me  to  a  cruel  school,  or  shut  me  up  in  one  room,  in 
prison  if  they  liked.  All  my  pulses  fluttered  and  my  limbs  drooped  like  a  caged 
kid's  as  I  thought  of  this,  and  felt  that  I  was  only  a  weak,  wretched  little  child, 
helpless  as  an  orphan.  I  had  better  be  silent,  and  keep  free,  even  if  my  teeming 
Itain  drove  me  crazy,  or  my  bursting  heart  broke  in  the  struggle. 

Thus  thinking,  I  cried  long  and  silently — self-pitying,  luxuriant  tears,  whoso 
■Ifishness  in  after-years  I  learned  to  blush  for. 

I  was  sitting  on  nearly  the  top  stair  of  a  lonely  flight  that  led  to  the  highest 
girret,  and  now,  resting  my  head  on  the  step  above  me,  I  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TITHEN  I  awoke,  a  long  trail  of  pm^le  glory  was  falling  across  me  from  a  small 
western  window,  against  which  the  setting  sun  was  flashing  golden.  A 
■dden  longing  seized  me  to  be  out  in  the  air — to  be  somewhere  away  from  those 
hng  lines  of  shining  dust,  gold-sprinkled  by  the  sun,  but  quivering  to  me  with  a 
ftonsand  impish  shapes — spinning,  twirling,  dancing,  mocking,  and  making 
fibes  at  my  flushed  cheeks,  tear-stained  and  fevered.  How  should  I  get  awjvy  ? 
Where  reach  the  free  breath  of  heaven,  and  escape  these  hideous  fancies  ? 

I  started  up  as  I  remembered  I  was  close  by  the  long,  narrow  black  door, 
behind  which  stood  a  steep  flight  of  steps — or,  rather,  a  ladder — leading  to  the 
In  a  moment  I  had  this  door  open,  and  stood  hesitatingly  on  the  threshold. 
It  was  not  that  I  was  afraid  ;  I  had  climbed  those  steps  a  hrmdred  times  before, 
ttd  knew  well  the  trick  of  the  trap-door  at  the  top,  through  which  I  should 
dsmber  out  on  the  great  lead  roof  and  revel  in  the  wind  and  the  setting  sunshine.- 
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It  was  not  fear,  but  an  undefinable  presentiment — a  superstition,  if  you  will — that  of  a 

turned  me  icy  cold,  and  impelled  me  forward  even  while  it  repulsed  me.  to  an 

I  stepped  within  the  door,  and  had  mounted  two  or  three  of  the  steep  rings  of  join  i 
the  ladder,  when  something  white  and  fluttering  caught  my  view,  moving  in  the  s  ma 
distant  darkness.  on  a 

Let  me  explain  and  make  clear,  if  I  can,  the  position  in  which  I  found  myself.  \ij  p 

Firstly,  the  door,  which  was  exceedingly  high  and  narrow,  and  from  some  fanta^  ange) 

painted  black,  opened  outwards,  thereby  darkening  the  light  from  the  small  window  her  ( 

I  have  spoken  of.  It  stood  on  the  top  of  two  steps,  which  were  on  the  right  of  the  charn 
lonely  flight  where  I  had  fallen  asleep.  Immediately  opposite  was  the  door  leading  Now, 

to  the  garret  corridor,  or  topmost  gallery  of  the  house,  on  the  left  hand  of  which  t  I  sto( 

heavy  railing  protected  you  from  the  whole  depth  of  the  great  staircase,  down  has  t 

which  you  looked  giddily.  Beneath,  on  the  same  hand — that  is,  opposite— were  A 
two  galleries,  one  above  another,  with  their  long  range  of  doors ;  while  on  yoor  the  si 
right  in  this  gallery  stood  the  doors  of  four  garret  bedrooms;  and  at  the  end,  warn 
opposite  the  door  by  which  you  entered,  was  a  lumber>closet.  I  name  all  this  that  '  the  g 
you  may  understand  that  no  thing  ungifted  with  wings  could  reach  the  narrow  |  and, 
black  door  leading  to  the  roof  unless  it  passed  up  the  flight  of  stairs  on  which  I  beam 


lay  sleeping.  gropi 

At  this  hour  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  garrets  or  in  the  closet.  Who  or  what,  going 
then,  had  passed  me  as  I  lay  there  in  the  slanting  sunshine  ?  what 

I  asked  myself  this  question  with  a  beating  heart  as  I  stood  on  the  ring  of  the  from 
ladder  and  watched  this  white  fluttering  thing  creeping  along  with  an  uncertain  to  fol 
movement.  Suddenly,  round  a  sharp  angle,  it  disappeared,  and  I  instantly,  moved  know 
by  curiosity,  determined  to  follow  it.  it  wai 

Once  more  I  find  myself  obliged  to  give  you  a  distinct  detail  of  the  place,  in  sttanj 
order  that  you  may  follow  me  clearly  in  this  history.  of  tho 


The  ladder  stood  directly  inside  the  door,  to  the  right  as  you  entered.  On  that  I  j^t 
same  side  was  a  wall  close  against  you ;  on  the  left,  a  rude  balustrade  of  rope  \  were 
protected  you  as  you  climbed.  Beyond,  on  this  left  side,  stretched  a  great  open  forcii 
space  or  chamber,  without  flooring,  and  without  other  ceiling  than  the  slates  and  I  ipecti 
rafters.  This  vast  place,  stretching  beneath  the  roof  over  all  the  southern  front,  j  If 
received  no  light  save  such  stray  beams  as  struggled  through  the  slates.  To  flu  I  this  ^ 
right,  beyond  the  wall,  a  narrow,  tortuous  passage  led  to  a  similar  space  over  the  I  Kcret 
chambers  of  the  western  front.  By  crossing  from  beam  to  beam  it  was  thm  jmybi 
possible  to  traverse  the  whole  of  these  two  sides  of  the  house ;  but  on  the  north  this  I  Dsflor 
space  beneath  the  roof  had  been  turned  into  garrets  and  other  offices.  I  ioreh( 

The  distinct  Ught  from  the  door,  clearly  defined  in  a  sharp,  well-cut  fignn  I  dreau 
behind  me,  scarcely  penetrated  far  into  the  gloom,  yet  as  I  stood  thus  on  the  third  |  ctme 
or  fourth  ring  of  the  ladder,  I  bad  plainly  seen  this  fluttering  thing  creeping  I  ntun 
towards  me.  Suddenly,  as  I  have  said,  it  disappeared  round  the  angle  of  the  wall,  '  tad  n 
and  it  was  then  I  determined  to  follow  it.  Descending  the  ladder  rapidly,  I  made  [  I  ( 
my  way  with  ease  across  the  beams  till  I  reached  this  angle ;  here  all  light  from  the  1  iteps 
door  ceased  to  penetrate,  and  I  found  myself  plunged  in  thick  darkness.  I  was  at  the  I  iumi 
entrance  of  the  twisting  passage  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  had  never  yet  ventured  htlf  ti 
through  this  place,  and  I  stood  now  a  moment  hesitating  as  to  what  I  should  do.  I  Tl 
remembered  that  about  six  months  ago  I  had  been  sitting  in  a  room  at  the  south-  wen  t 
west  corner  with  our  sempstress,  when  we  were  both  startled  by  the  apparition  il  vas 
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t  of  a  buckled  shoe  and  shapely  calf  dangling  from  the  ceiling,  wagging  frantically 
to  and  fro,  to  the  detriment  of  lath  and  plaster,  as  it  endeavoured  to  free  itself  and 
[  join  its  attending  body  above.  This  leg  belonged  to  our  footman,  Timothy  Pryor, 
e  s  man  of  an  exploring  and  enterprising  disposition,  who  with  a  lantern  had  set  out 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  round  this  very  comer,  and  had  come  to  grief  prematurely 
.  I  ly  placing  his  foot  on  the  ceiling  instead  of  on  a  beam.  I  recollected  the  dire 
j  I  anger  of  Miss  Admonitia  when  she  heard  of  it,  and  remembered  she  had  alleged  as 
r  hff  chief  reason  for  forbidding  all  further  explorations  that  the  explorer  ran  a 

0  cbsnce  of  being  killed  if  both  feet  slipped,  and  he  fell  through  to  the  floor  beneath. 

I  Nov,  I  dreaded  Nliss  Admonitia’s  anger,  and  1  had  no  fancy  for  being  killed ;  thus 

a  I  stood  a  moment  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage — the  footman’s  history,  which  it 

n  lias  taken  so  many  words  to  tell,  flashing  through  my  mind  in  an  instant, 
e  An  instant  more  I  gave  to  a  vain  longing  for  a  candle,  and  then  1  had  turned 
I  the  sharp  angle,  and  in  pitch  darkness  was  groping  my  way  on.  1  knew  by  the 
I,  varmth  on  my  right  hand  that  the  wall  against  which  I  was  creeping  was  that  of 
it  I  the  great  group  of  chimneys  which  stood  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  mansion, 
ir  tnd,  pressing  the  palms  of  my  hands  against  this  wall,  1  felt  with  my  feet  for  the 
I  beams,  and  got  on  slowly  but  safely.  But  when  the  wall  first  failed  me,  and  my 
I  groping  hand  pressed  only  the  air,  I  had  nearly  fallen,  and  only  saved  myself  by 
t,  going  on  my  hands  and  knees.  In  this  position  1  remained  a  moment  to  consider 
that  I  should  do,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  creeping,  indistinct  mass  I  had  seen 
le  from  the  ladder  fluttered  by  near  me.  I  started  up  with  a  low  cry,  and  attempted 
in  to  follow  rapidly,  but  the  darkness  and  danger  of  the  route  hindered  me.  1  don’t 
)d  know  that  I  was  afraid.  Looking  back  on  that  time  now,  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
it  was  more  a  feeling  of  burning  curiosity  than  any  other  which  possessed  me — a 
in  itrange  curiosity  made  up  of  many  feelings ;  mysterious  longings  to  know  somewhat 
i  the  unseen  world ;  an  impatient,  fevered  desire  to  gauge  the  truth  of  my  many 
at  ]diantoms,  and  decide,  once  for  all,  whether  they  possessed  a  tangible  existence,  or 
pe  were  mere  creatures  of  my  brain — a  dread  whether  they  should  indeed  be  the  last 
BD  forcing  upon  me  the  conviction  that  a  species  of  madness  was  seizing  me — a  madness 
id  ipectre-haunted  and  terrible,  before  which  I  shuddered. 

it,  If  any  terror  drove  me  on,  it  was  this  terror,  as  I  felt  I  could  bear  to  face 
be  this  white  creeping  horror  in  front  of  me,  and  seize  it,  and  tear  from  it  its  worst 
be  Ncret,  rather  than,  by  leaving  it  unexamined,  let  the  thought  of  it  seethe  in 
ui  I  Of  brain  till  I  should  scarcely  know  whether  it  was  the  spectre  of  a  heated  imagi- 
lii  !  iistion,  or  a  reality  perceived  by  ray  sane  eyesight.  I  pressed  my  hand  against  my 


brehead  as  there  came  streaming  through  my  thoughts  a  legion  of  old  stories, 
dreams,  portents,  which  bore  some  relation  to  my  present  position ;  and  a  resolve 
came  over  me  with  the  fierceness  of  fire  to  prove  to  myself  that  I  was  of  sound 
ntaon  when  I  saw  this  thing,  or  else  to  renounce  for  ever  the  dangerous  reading 
ttd  reveries  which  led  me  into  this  course  of  thought. 

I  dashed  on  recklessly  in  the  painful  darkness,  but  had  scarcely  taken  a  dozen 
ikpe  before  I  fell.  As  I  rose  again,  very  little  hurt,  I  fancied  the  creeping  white 
krror  I  was  pursuing  had  stopped  a  moment  as  if  to  listen.  I  even  fancied  it  had 
bilf  turned,  and  a  shape  like  a  head  had  looked  at  mo. 

The  light  came  faintly  and  rarely  through  the  heavy  slates  of  the  roof,  scarcely 
vtn  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  enabling  them  to  see  the  beams  on  which 
il  was  requisite  to  tread.  I  determined  then  to  craml  instead  of  walk,  and  feeling 
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the  beama  with  mj  hands  as  I  went,  1  got  on  much  faster.  I  b^[an  to  gain  on  tbt 
phantom,  when  a  new  thought  suddenly  struck  me  still,  oTerwhelming  me  with  i 
tide  of  changed  feeling. 

It  was  a  human  being  I  was  pursuing,  and  it  was  crawling  like  myself.  Thk 
was  the  uncertain  hideous  motion  that  had  first  appalled  me,  but  now  as  I 
approached  nearer  it  was  evident  the  movement  was  that  of  a  person  on  her  knees. 

I  say  her  knees,  for  the  mass  was  too  floating  and  draped  for  a  man. 

Stop !”  I  screamed  as  I  clung  with  both  hands  to  the  beam  on  which  I  vu 
resting. 

My  voice  came  back  to  me  in  a  dreary  echo  dust-laden,  but  the  thing  I  wu 
pursuing  hurried  on  faster. 

“  It  shall  not  baffle  me,”  said  I  aloud,  as  I  set  my  teeth  fiercely  together  and 
tried  by  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  to  drown  the  loud  beating  of  my  heart. 

Anger  was  added  now  to  my  other  feelings,  and  I  sped  on  with  a  swiftnea  I 
could  scarcely  have  believed  possible.  1  had  all  the  courage  of  my  race ;  a  stupd 
servant  playing  me  a  trick  or  a  thief  hiding  should  find  I  was  no  coward. 

1  went  on  in  blind,  mad  haste,  but  with  all  my  efforts  I  could  not  go  with  tlie 
directness  of  this  creeping  woman — if  woman  it  were.  She  went  with  a  certainty, 
a  knowledge  of  her  way,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  which  baffled  my  superior  speed. 
Still  1  began  to  gain  on  her ;  I  put  out  my  hand ;  I  nearly  touched  her  garment. 

“  Stop,  demon !  thief !  murderess !”  1  cried,  almost  beside  myself. 

There  was  no  reply  save  by  .a  sudden  start,  a  rustle  as  of  some  one  in  amaied 
and  sharp  fear,  and  then  a  rapid  bound  removed  her  several  feet  from  me. 

Again  I  shrieked  out  to  her  to  stop,  and  then  I  dashed  on  so  madly  that,  not 
perceiving  a  second  wall  in  front,  I  struck  my  head  with  a  sounding  blow  against 
it  and  fell  forward  heavily.  For  a  moment  I  was  stunned;  then  rising,  I 
perceived  the  figure  had  stopped  at  some  little  distance  beyond  the  wall ;  its  head 
was  turned  towards  me,  and  in  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  which  shone  around  it  I 
saw  the  face  of  my  worst  phantom — the  face  I  had  that  day  sought  in  every  room, 
the  dreadful  woe-begone  face  for  which  I  had  watched  so  often  in  the  cedar  tree. 

Transfixed  in  horror  I  gazed  at  it,  while  in  its  deiul-white,  haggard  aspect  no 
consciousness  glimmered  of  my  look,  yet  at  a  slight  movement  I  made  it  bounded 
away  again  and  disappeared  so  suddenly  that  its  vanishing  had  for  me  a  greater 
terror  than  its  appearance.  | 

For  a  moment  I  could  not  follow.  1  trembled  in  every  limb  and  a  deathly 
sickness  overpowered  me,  but  conquering  this  by  a  great  effort,  I  felt  my  way 
along  the  wall  till  I  reached  the  angle ;  here  I  perceived  a  narrow  passage  like  the 
one  1  had  passed  at  the  opposite  end.  And  through  this  came  the  faint  light, 
like  a  narrow  line,  a  pointed  lance,  a  spirit  finger  in  the  glimmer  of  which  I  had 
seen  the  face.  As  I  entered  this  passage  something  white  came  fluttering  towardi 
me.  I  stood  right  in  its  way  and  seized  it  as  it'  passed.  Holding  it  tightly  against 
me  with  both  hands,  I  felt  that  it  was  paper — immense  sheets  of  peculiar  paper, 
tliiu  but  coarse.  I  clenched  it  all  tightly  and  gas^^ed  for  breath. 

Some  cold  wind  was  blowing  on  me,  which  brought  strength  and  courage  into 
that  dark,  dusty  atmosphere,  and  drove  away  all  my  faintness.  A  few  steps  more, 
and  1  had  cleared  the  passage  and  stood  dazzled  in  a  blaze  of  light  streaming  from 
an  open  window  in  the  roof. 
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transformation — Mi^dca’s  renovating  process— Diogenes'  notions  abont  scents — Oreek  per¬ 
fumes — Athenian  perfumers- Grecian  entertainments — Socrates’  horror  of  scents  and  baths 
— Milto— Greek  cosmetics  and  hair  dyes — Lais  and  Miron — Funeral  rites — Anacreon's 
wish — The  toilet  tribnnal — Grecian  ladies'  headdresses- Hair  ent  off  in  monming. 


U^IEROUS  as  the  stars  were  the 
deities  adored  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 
In  Hesiod’s  time  they  had  already  at- 
respectable  number  of  thirty 

~  those  of  other  nations.  There  were 

MvlWii'  tIMH  many  diiYer^t  rites  observed  in  their 

■«!  worship,  but  they  nearly  all  comprised 

sacrifice  s,  which  were  offered  not  ouly 

houses,  where  altars  were  erected  for 
^ that  purpose.  No  Greek  commenced 
a  journey  or  any  other  enterprise  of  greater  or  lesser 
moment  without  having  first  sought  to  propitiate  the  god 
whose  prf)tection  he  thought  ho  might  require  in  his 
undertaking,  by  sacrificing  some  animal  supposed  to  be 
cousecratetl  to  him.  Thus  an  ox  was  offered  to  Jupiter, 
a  dog  to  Hecate,  a  dove  to  Venus,  a  sow  to  Ceres,  and  a 
I"  I  ‘  *1,\  ^*sh  to  Neptune.  The  victim  was  laid  on  the  altar  decked 

Bfcj-  * with  garlands  of  fragrant  herbs  or  flowers,  and  burned 
with  frankincense,  accompanied  with  libations  of  wine  out  of  a  flat  vessel  called 
patera.  This  formed  the  complete  oblation  described  by  Hesiod : — 

“  Lot  the  rich  fumes  of  od'rons  iiicenso  fly, 

A  grateful  savour  to  the  powers  on  high ; 

Tlio  due  libation  nor  neglect  to  pay, 

When  evening  closeg,  or  when  dawns  the  day.”+ 


*  Hesiod,  Oper,  1,  250.  +  Dud,  834.- 


Patera. 

In  the  more  ordinary  sorts  of  sacrifices,  incense  alone  was  burned  on  the  thyterion, 
or  incense  altar,  as  represented  iu  the  annexed  engraving.  At  all  the  numerous 
religious  festivals  held  in  Greece,  aromatics  were  consumed  in  large  quantities. 
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The  principal  of  those  fetes  were  the  Panathenoea,  in  honour  of  Minerva;  the 
Eleutheria,  celebrated  at  Platsea,  in  the  temjile  of  Jupiter ;  and  the  Djonisia,  of 
which  Bacchus  was  the  hero ;  but  none  equalled  in  magnificence  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  instituted  in  honour  of  Ceres.  The  latter  festival  lasted  nine  days, 

S  during  which  the  mystee,  or  initiated,  were  gra¬ 
dually  subjected  to  a  series  of  terrifying  trials  to 
test  their  fortitude.  Those  who  had  succeeded  in 
braving  the  most  hideous  apparitions,  the  most 
ferocious  monsters,  and  the  most  appalling  dangers, 
Avere  introduced  on  the  ninth  day  into  the  temple 
of  the  goddess,  where  her  statue,  covered  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  shone  amidst  a  thousand 
lights.  The  altar,  smoking  with  the  purest  in¬ 
cense,  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  priests  clad 
in  purple,  and  crowned  with  myrtle ;  and  above 
them,  on  a  splendid  throne,  sat  the  Hierophant, 
or  high  priest,  who  expounded  to  the  adepts  the 
mysteries  of  the  goddess,  and  described  to  them 
Greek  Altar.  the  joys  which  awaited  them  in  return  for  their 

courage.  In  the  midst  of  the  Elysian  fields  they  were  to  find  a  golden  city  with 
emerald  ramparts,  ivory  pavement,  and  cinnamon  gates.  Around  the  walls  flowed 
a  river  of  perfumes  one  hundred  cubits  in  width,  and  deep  enough  to  swim  in. 
From  this  river  rose  an  odorous  mist,  which  enveloped  the  whole  place  and  shed  a 
refreshing  and  fragrant  dew.  There  were  to  be,  besides,  in  this  fortunate  city, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  fountains  of  honey  and  five  hundred  of  the  sweetest 
essences.  This  description,  taken  from  a  Greek  author,  bears  a  singular  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  marvels  of  Mahomet’s  paradise,  promised  to  the  Mussulmans  in  the 
Koran,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  and  shows  the  passionate  fondness  of  both  people 
for  perfumes. 

The  Greeks,  with  their  lively  imagination,  constantly 
mixing  up  fable  with  reality,  ascribed  a  divine  origin  l|L 

to  perfumes,  which  they  numbered  among  the  attributes 
of  their  deities.  Thus,  as  I  have  remarked  before  in  the  f  / 

first  chapter,  the  early  poets  never  mention  the  app.iri- 
tion  of  a  goddess  without  speaking  of  the  ambrosial  1 

fragrance  which  she  shed  around  her.  The  gods  who  \  l  l 

revelled  in  nectar  and  ambrosia,  food  unknown  to  S  t 

mortals,  indulged  also  in  delicious  perfumes  specially  j  iil  'ff 

reserved  to  them  use.  Homer  thus  describes  Juno’s 
toilet  operations  when  she  repairs  to  her  bower  before  n  [I  I  lij*^ 

meeting  Venus : —  Incenso  Altar. 

"  Here  first  she  bathes,  and  ronnd  her  body  pours 
Soft  oils  of  fragrance,  and  ambrosial  showers. 

The  winds,  perfumed,  the  balmy  gale  conveys 
Through  heaven,  through  earth,  and  all  th’  serial  wars. 

Spirit  divine  1  whose  exhalation  greets 

The  sense  of  gods  with  more  than  mortal  sweets.* 
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Sometimes  good>natured  deities  condescended  to  bestow  some  of  those  exquisite 
itomatics  upon  their  own  proUges  as  a  mark  of  special  favour.  Thus,  when 
Fenelope  prepares  to  receive  her  suitors,  Eurynome  advises  her  to  dispel  her  grief, 
ud  diffuse  “  the  grace  of  unction  over  her  cheeks."  The  virtuous  matron  refuses, 
tat  Pallas  visits  her  during  her  slumbers,  and  sheds  over  her  some  wonderful 
<[(rfume,  which  was  probably  called  in  those  times  “  The  Venus  Bouquet.” 

^  “  The  gloriooi  goddess  clothed  her  as  she  lay 

With  beauty  of  the  skies ;  her  lorely  face 
With  such  ambrosial  oognent  first  she  bathed 
As  Cytherea,  chaplet-crowned,  employs 
Herself,  when  in  the  sight-entangling  dance 
She  joins  the  Graces.’’* 

Phaon,  the  Lesbian  pilot,  having  once  conveyed  in  his  vessel  to  Cyprus  a 
Djtterious  passenger,  who  turns  out  to  be  Venus,  she  gives  him  as  a  parting  gift  a 
dime  essence,  which  changes  his  coarse  face  into  the  most  beautiful  features.  Poor 
Ssppho,  who  sees  him  after  his  transformation,  becomes  smitten  with  his  charms, 
but,  finding  her  love  unrequited,  is  driven  to  seek  a  watery  grave.  This  miracle 
ortainly  beats  all  the  vaunted  achievements  of  modem  perfumery,  even  including 
tbe  “  patent  enamelling  process,"  which,  if  applied  to  gentlemen,  would  not,  I  am 
dnid,  attract  many  “  Sapphos.” 

The  persons  skilled  in  preparing  perfumes — and  they  were  mostly  women — were 
deemed  by  the  Greeks,  with  their  love  of  the  marvellous,  to  be  magicians.  Thus 

Iiehave  Circe  detaining  Ulysses  in  her  isle  by  means  of  spells,  which  were  chiefly 
nreet  fumigations ;  and  Medea  boiling  old  Eson  in  an  aromatic  bath,  and  turning 
kim  out  a  perfect  juvenile — an  operation,  by-the-bye,  which  few  of  our  old  beaux 
would  submit  to,  whatever  may  be  their  wish  to  become  young  again. 

The  nymph  (Enone  was  supposed  to  have  imparted  to  Paris  some  of  the  secrets 
of  Venus’s  toilet,  and  it  was  by  means  of  those  cosmetics  that  the  fair  Helen 
oequired  that  transcendent  beauty  which  was  so  fatal  to  both  Greeks  and  Trojans. 
Hose  secrets  she  revealed  to  her  countrywomen  on  her  retiurn  from  Troy,  and  thus 
we  have  the  perfection  of  Greek  perfumery  accounted  for. 

In  those  ancient  times,  besides  the  fragrant  gums  burned  as  sacrifices,  the  only 
perfumes  known  appear  to  have  been  in  the  shape  of  oils  perfumed  with  flowers, 

I ttd  principally  the  rose.  Homer  generally  designates  them  under  the  name  of 
“elaion"  (oil),  adding  sometimes  the  epithet  of  “rosy”  or  “ambrosial.”  At  a 
hter  period  the  lonians  introduced  a  greater  variety  of  essences  chiefly  borrowed 
from  Asiatic  nations,  who  were  then  more  versed  in  the  art. 

Their  use  became  so  prevalent  at  one  time  that  Solon  issued  an 
,  edict  prohibiting  the  sale  of  perfumes,  but,  like  all  sumptuary  laws,  it 

was  “  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance,”  for  per- 
I  t  M  fumers’  shops  still  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  loungers,  as  modern 
I  \  »  cajes  are  in  the  South  of  Europe.  Even  the  tattered  cynic,  Diogenes, 
\  J  did  not  disdain  to  enter  them  now  and  then,  leaving  his  tub  at  the 

V  door ;  but,  with  a  praiseworthy  spirit  of  economy,  he  always  applied 

the  ointments  he  bought  to  his  feet,  for,  as  he  justly  observed  to  the 
I  ■  young  sparks  who  were  mocking  him  for  his  eccentricity,  “  when  you 


Odyssey,  xviii. 
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“  Where  a  bright  damsel  train  attends  the  guests 
With  liquid  odoors  and  embroider’d  vests ; 

Refresh’d  they  wait  them  to  the  bower  of  state, 

Where  circled  with  his  peers  Atrides  sate."  * 

At  a  later  period  perfumes  were  not  only  used  for  ablutions  prior  to  the  enter- 
!  tainment,  but  were  also  brought  in  during  the  feast  in  alabaster  or  gold  bottles, 
with  flower  garlands  to  crown  the  guesta.t  Philoxenus,  in  his  play  called  “  The 
Banquet,”  says — 

“  And  then  the  slaves  bronght  water  for  the  hands, 

And  soapi  well  mix’d  with  oily  jnico  of  lilies. 

And  pour’d  o'er  the  hands  as  much  warm  water 
As  the  guests  wish’d.  And  then  they  gave  them  towels 
Of  finest  linen,  beautifully  wrought. 

And  fragrant  ointments  of  ambrosial  smell. 

And  garlands  of  the  flow’ring  violet." 

Xenophanes  gives  a  still  more  ample  description  of  a  Grecian  entertainment  in 
the  following  lines : — 

“  The  ground  is  swept,  and  the  triclinium  clear, 

The  bands  are  purified,  the  goblets,  too. 

Well  rinsed;  each  guest  upon  bis  forehead  bears 
A  wreath'd  flow’ry  crown ;  from  slender  vase 
A  willing  youth  presents  to  each  in  turn 
A  sweet  and  costly  perfume ;  while  the  bowl. 

Emblem  of  joy  and  social  mirth,  stands  by. 

Fill’d  to  the  brim  ;  another  pours  out  wine 
Of  most  delicious  flavour,  breathing  round 
Fragrance  of  flowers,  and  honey  newly  made. 

So  grateful  to  the  sense,  that  none  refuse ; 

While  odoriferous  gums  fill  all  the  room. 

Water  is  served,  too,  cold,  and  fresh,  and  clear; 

Bread,  saffron  tinged,  that  loohs  like  beams  of  gold. 

The  board  is  gaily  spread  with  honey  pure 
And  savoury  cheese.  The  altar,  too,  which  stands 
,  Full  in  the  centre,  crown’d  with  flow’ry  wreaths ; 

The  house  resounds  with  music  and  with  song.” 

Although  the  preceding  details  indicate  a  high  state  of  luxury  in  Grecian 
entcrtaimnentB,  some  voluptuaries  were  not  even  satisfied  with  those  means  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  sought  to  increase  them  by  resorting  to  all  sorts  of  ingenious  devices, 
inch  as  that  mentioned  in  the  “  Settler  of  Alexis" : — 

“  Xor  fell 

Ilis  perfumes  from  a  box  of  alabaster ; 

That  wore  too  trite  a  fancy,  and  had  savour’d 
O’  the  cider  time — but  ever  and  anon 
He  slipp’d  four  doves,  whose  wings  were  saturate 
With  scents,  all  different  in  kind — each  bird 

*  Odyssey,  iv. 

f  AtbeuRsus,  Dcipnos.,  b.  xv.,  c.  30. 

}  Although  the  original  Greek  word  smegma  **  usnaUy  translated  soap,  1  believe 

it  only  meant  a  kind  of  scented  clay,  such  as  is  Still  used  in  the  East,  for  the  Greeks  were 
nsequainted  with  soap. 
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“  Bearing  iU  own  appropriate  sweet:: — these  doves, 

Wheeling  in  circles  round,  let  fall  upon  us  pi 

A  shower  of  sweet  perfumery,  drenching,  bathing 
Both  clothes  and  furuiture,  aud  lordlings  all, 

I  deprecate  your  envy  when  I  add 

That  on  myself  fell  floods  of  violet  odours."  ^ 

This  mode  of  using  perfumes  during  their  banquets  was  not  only  adopted  oi  p. 
account  of  the  pleasure  they  created,  but  they  also  ascribed  a  beneficial  effect  to  ^ 
them,  especially  when  rubbed  on  the  head : —  ; 

“  The  best  recipe  for  health 
Is  to  apply  sweet  scents  mito  the  brain.” 

Anacreon  also  recommends  the  breast  to  be  anointed  with  unguents,  as  being 
the  seat  of  the  heart,  and  considering  it  an  admitted  point  that  it  was  soothed  Ij 
fragrant  smells.  Another  virtue  the  Greeks  attributed  to  perfumes,  and  that  wu 
not  the  least  in  the  sight  of  the  Epicureans,  was,  that  it  enabled  them  to  drink 
more  wine  without  feeling  any  ill  effects  from  it.  This  belief,  however  justified  it 
might  have  been,  is  alluded  to  by  many  authors.  The  most  refined  votaries  oi 
Bacchus  were  not  satisfied  with  the  external  use  of  aromatics :  they  also  applied 
them  to  improve  the  taste  of  their  wine.  Some  of  these  were  prepared  with 
odorous  resins,  such  as  the  myrrhine,  which  was  flavoured  with  myrrh ;  others  hnd 
simply  honey  or  fragrant  flowers  infused  in  them. 

If  scents  were  ill  favour  with  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  Athenians,  they  were 
not  so  with  the  philosophers,  who  condemned  their  use  as  effeminate.  Xenophon 
relates  that  Socrates,  being  once  entertained  by  Callias,  was  offered  some  perfuma,  | 
but  he  declined  them,  saying  they  were  only  fit  for  women,  and  that  for  men  be  gj 
preferred  the  smell  of  the  oil  used  in  the  gymnasia.  “  For,”  added  he,  “  if  a  slaw  p, 
and  a  freeman  be  anointed  with  perfume,  they  both  smell  alike ;  but  the  smeS 
derived  from  free  labours  and  manly  exercise  ought  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  gj 
freeman.”  I  am  bound  to  add,  as  a  faithful  historian,  even  at  the  risk  of  damaging 
Socrates  in  the  eyes  of  my  fair  readers,  that  he  equally  disapproved  of  baths,  con¬ 
sidering  cleanliness  no  essential  part  of  wisdom. 


Public  Washing  Basin.  Ladies'  Toilet  Basin. 


Although  the  elaborate  Egyptian  system  of  bathing  had  been  partly  a<lopted  by 
the  Greeks,  it  never  received  that  development  which  it  acquired  afterwards  witb 
the  Romans.  The  Greeks  were  generally  satisfied  with  limited  ablutions,  performed 
in  a  marble  basin  situated  in  some  public  place,  whilst  the  hvdies  attended  at  home 
to  the  duties  of  the  toilet.  The  engravings  of  Greek  washing  implements  given 
here  are  taken  from  antique  sculptures,  or  from  specimens  in  the  British  Museum. 

Perfumes,  as  I  said  before,  were  generally  supposed  to  possess  medicinal  po- 
pertics,  and  the  recipes  of  the  most  celebrated  essences  and  cosmetics  were  inscribed 
on  marble  tablets  both  in  the  temples  of  Esculapius  and  in  those  of  Venus.  Tbe 
priestesses  of  various  deities  succeeded  the  ancient  magicians,  and  dispensed  theii 
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preparations,  which  were  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  particular  virtues,  and 
competed  successfully  for  a  long  time  with  the  less  godly  productions  of  ordinary 
perfumers. 

Milto,  a  fair  young  maiden,  the  daughter  of  an  humble  artisau,  was  in  the  habit 
of  depositing  every  morning  garlands  of  fresh  flowers  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  her 
poverty  preventing  her  from  indulging  in  richer  offerings.  Her  splendid  beauty 
was  once  nearly  destroyed  by  a  tumour  which  grew  on  her  chin,  but  she  saw  in  a 


dream  the  goddess,  who  told  her  to  apjfly  to  it  some  of  the  roses  from  her  altar. 
She  did  so,  and  recovered  her  charms  so  completely  that  she  eventually  sat  on  the 
Persian  throne  as  the  favourite  wife  of  Cyrus. 

After  that  time  the  reputation  of  the  rose  was  established  as  a  flower  as  bene¬ 
ficial  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  it  formed  the  basis  of  many  lotions,  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  for  as  Anacreon  says — 


“  The  rose  distils  a  healing  balm, 

The  beating  poise  of  pain  to  calm." 

Even  to  the  present  day  the  queen  of  flowers  has  preserved  its  double  fame,  and 
il  to  be  found  equally  on  the  shelves  of  the  apothecary  and  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
perfumer. 

All  the  Grecian  cosmetics,  however,  were  not  so 
innocent  as  the  rose.  The  sedentary  life  of  women  de- 
I»ived  them  of  a  great  part  of  their  natural  freshness 
and  beauty,  and  they  sought  to  repair  their  loss  by 
artificial  means.  They  painted  their  face  with  white 
lead,  and  their  cheeks  and  lips  with  vermilion  or  a 
root  called  poedcros,  which  was  similar  to  alkanct- 
root.  This  was  applied  with  the  finger,  or  with  a 
email  brush,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving, 
taken  from  an  antique  gem.  They  also  used  Egyptian 
bhl,  for  darkening  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids,  and 
various  other  preparations  for  ihe  complexion,  which 
*iU  be  more  amply  described  in  the  next  chapter,  as 
they  were  nearly  all  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Roman?. 
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Hair  dye  was  often  employed  by  those  who  wished  to  emulate  old  Esoa’i 
i-enovation  without  having  recourse  to  the  boiling  process.  Lais,  who  was « 
celebrated  for  her  wit  as  for  her  beauty,  having  once  repulsed  the  sculptor  Miron, 
who  at  the  age  of  seventy  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her,  the  discomfited  suitor 
attributed  his  rejection  to  his  white  locks ;  he  therefore  had  them  dyed  of  a  splendid 
black  colour,  aud  returned  the  next  day  with  hopes  of  better  success.  But  he  wk 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  Lais  rejtlied,  laughing,  to  his  demands,  How  caal 
grant  thee  to-day  what  I  refused  to  thy  father  yesterday?” 

From  the  earliest  times  perfumes  were  U8e<l  by  the  Greeks  in  their  funeral 
rites.  Homer  represents  Achilles  with  his  attendants  paying  thus  the  last  honoun 
to  his  friend  Patroclus : — 

“  The  body  then  they  bathe  with  precious  toil, 

Embalm  the  wounds,  anoint  the  limbs  with  oil."  * 

Even  to  an  enemy  it  was  considered  a  duty  to  pay  this  last  tribute,  and  we  findi 
Achilles  hiiving  the  body  of  Hector  anoinkMi  and  perfumed  before  he  returns  it  to| 
Priam.t 
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A  pile  w'as  usually  raised  to  burn  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
and  the  friends  of  the  deceased  stood  by  during  the  operation, 
throwing  incense  on  the  fire,  and  pouring  libations  of  wine. 
The  bones  and  ashes  were  afterwards  collected,  washed  with 
wine,  and,  after  being  mixed  with  precious  ointments,  inclosed 
in  funeral  urns,  such  as  the  annexed  specimen,  taken  from 
the  British  Museum.  Agamemnon  is  described  by  Homer  in 
his  “  Odyssey,”  informing  Achilles  how  this  ceremony  had 
been  performed  upon  him : — 

“  But  when  the  flames  your  body  bad  consumed. 

With  oils  aud  odours  we  your  bones  perfumed, 

Aud  wash’d  with  uumix'd  wine.”  j 

It  was  also  customary  to  strew  fragrant  flowers  and  shed 
sweet  perfumes  over  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  and  Alexander  is  said  to  have  paid 
this  mark  of  respect  to  Achilles,  whose  monument  he  anointed  and  crowned  with 
garlands  when  he  visited  Troy. 

Perfumes  were  thought  such  an  essential  part  of  funeral  ceremonies  that  for 
poor  people  who  could  not  afford  such  luxuries  they  jsiinted  scent-bottles  on 
their  coflUns,  as  a  sort  of  empty  consolatiou.§ 

Anacreon,  as  a  true  voluptuary,  preferred  enjoying  perfumes  and  flowers  ii 
his  lifetime  to  having  them  offered  to  his  manes  after  his  death.  He  exclains, 
in  one  of  his  odes — 

“  Why  do  we  shed  the  rose’s  bloom 
Upon  the  cold  insensate  tomb  ? 

Can  flowery  breeze  or  odour’s  breath 
Affect  the  slumbering  chill  of  death  ? 

Nc,  no  ;  I  ask  no  halm  to  steep 
With  fragrant  tears  my  bed  of  sleep ; 
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“  Bnt  now  while  every  pnlae  u  glowing, 

Now  let  me  breathe  the  balsam  flowing ; 

Now  let  the  rose,  with  blnsh  of  fire. 

Upon  my  brow  its  scent  expire.”* 

The  cares  and  duties  of  the  toilette  were  deemed  of  such  importance  that  a 
tribunal  was  instituted  at  Athens  to  decide  on  all  matters  of  dress,  and  a  woman 
those  peplon^  or  mantle,  was  not  of  correct  cut,  or  whose  licaddre-ss  was  neglected, 
tas  liable  to  a  fine,  which  varied  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  and 
nmetimcs  reached  the  high  sum  of  a  thousand  drachmas.  I  must  say,  however, 
thst  the  Grecian  ladies  do  not  seem  to  have  required  such  a  law  to  make  them 
itudy  their  personal  appearance ;  their  own  coquetry  acted,  no  doubt,  as  a  still  more 
powerful  stimulant,  and  the  antique  specimens  we  have  left  would  tend  to 
tbow  that  they  possessed  excellent  taste,  especially  in  their  modes  of  dressing 
the  hair. 

In  ancient  times  the  hair  of  both  sexes  was  rolled  up  into  a  kind  of  knot  on  the 
down  of  the  head,  which  mode  was  called  krohylos  for  the  men,  and  korymhos 
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lor  the  women.  The  greatest  luxury  of  the  latter  at  that  period  was  to  ornament 
that  knot  with  a  golden  clasp  in  the  shape  of  a  grasshopper.  This  simple 
ornament  was,  however,  discarded  in  later  times,  and  many  different  fashions  were 
adopted,  among  which  the  most  prevalent 
were  the  kekryphalos,  the  sakkos^  and  the 
mitra.  The  first  was  a  caul  of  network, 
which  we  have  already  found  among  the 
Jews,  and  which  we  shall  find  again  in 
many  other  epochs  'and  nations;  a  fact 
which,  by-the-bye,  somewhat  impairs  its 
claims  to  novelty  put  forth  a  very  short 
Stkkos  UeadiirpsH.  time  since.  The  sakkos  was  a  close  bag, 
made  generally  of  silk  or  wool;  and  the 
nitra,  which  was  of  Asiatic  origin,  was  a  band  of  cloth  dyed  of  the  richest 
xlours  and  bound  in  various  ways  round  the  head.  There  were  many  other  modes 
i wearing  the  hair,  such  as  the  strophos,  the  thoHa,  &c.,  of  which  the  annexed 
Jttstrations  will  convey  a  better  idea  than  a  written  description ;  and  ray  fair  readers 
no  doubt  find  among  them  seme  which  would  be  almost  it  la  mode  in  a 
inwing-room  of  the  present  day. 

The  men  used  to  cut  off  their  hair  when  they  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
Wicate  it  to  some  deity.  Theseus  is  said  to  have  repaired  to  Delphi  to  perform 
■liB  ceremony,  and  to  have  consecrated  his  shorn  locks  to  Apollo. 
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After  this  they  allowed  their  hair  to  grow  long  again,  and  only  cut  it  off  u 
sign  of  mourning.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclug,  the  friends  of  Aohilles  cr 
off  their  hair,  and 

“  O’er  the  corse  their  scatter'd  locks  they  throw.”  * 

In  some  parts  of  Greece,  however,  where  it  was  customary  to  wear  the  hair  short 
they  allowed  it  to  grow  long  when  in  mourning : — 

“  Neglected  hair  shall  now  laxorions  grow, 

And  by  its  length  their  hitter  passion  show.”  ^ 

Another  striking  proof  that  external  marks  of  grief  are  only  matters  of  conventios 


Strophes  Headdresses. 


and  that  the  while  garb  of  the  Chinese  mourner  may  be  coupled  with  as  mud 
l  oal  sorrow  as  our  own  sable  habiliments. 


*  Hiad,  xxiii. 
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ALL  FOR  THEE. 


■yX^ERE  I  a  star, -I’d  shine  for  thee; 

AVerc  I  a  rose,  for  thee  I’d  bloom  alone; 

And  I  would  vibrate  through  thy  heart 
Were  I  a  tone. 

Were  I  a  dream,  I  would  attend  thy  sle<-p ; 

At  thy  awaking,  could  I  change  to  Love, 

I'd  mtike  thy  heart  my  dwelling-place,  and  bo 
Star,  Rose,  Tone,  Dream,  Love,  all  in  one  to  thee! 


p  this  age  of  ateam  locomotion  the  most  Familiar  Lines  are  railways.  Concerning 
^  them  we  have  nothing  to  say.  Look  up  your  “  Bradshaw,”  consult  your  “  Penny 
iiae-tablc.”  The  lines  to  which  we  refer  are  musical  with  the  melody  of  numbers, 
'ip'fesive  in  their  beautiful  simplicity,  while  from  their  constant  repetition  they 
hie  become  as  so  many  household  words.  Although  our  lines  are  not  railway  lines, 
ibe  is  something  of  resemblance  between  them.  We  have  up-lines  leading  us  to 
ioghts  of  happiness,  down-lines  tending  to  depths  of  despair ;  we  have  the  broad 
3ge  of  genial  fellowship,  the  narrow  gauge  of  selfish  isolation ;  happily  we  have 
ra-tables — innocent  of  spirit-rapping — by  which  we  are  transferred  from  one 
®  to  another,  from  the  despondency  of  “  Leaving  thee  in  sorrow,  Annie,”  to  the 
loctmd  parting,  “  Kiss  me  quick  and  go.” 

The  line  before  us  is  familiar  to  all — a  line  of  bitter  experience,  of  sorrowful 


kBuniscence ; — 


“  We  met,  'twas  in  a  crowd.'' 


Ife  met?  who  met?  Lovers  long  divided ;  lovers  leaiming  the  sad  lesson,  “  the 


WMe  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth :”  lovers  condemned  to  the  misery,  perhaps 
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hopeful  of  the  happmess,  of  “lovers  in  their  lives  apart,  but  in  their  deal 
united.” 

We  met  (this  is  Lavinia’s  own  account)  how  many,  many  times ! — in  the  gs 
assembly  where  the  festive  throng  was  quite  unmindful  of  our  joint  happiness,  when, I 
if  match-making  mammas  had  had  time  to  look  at  us,  perhaps  they  would  hin 
become  envious  of  my  good  fortune.  Dear  Kegiuald,  so  brave  of  heart,  so  handsMne, 
so  manlike  in  his  proportions ! — a  man  whose  very  inches  made  a  woman  kx)k  uptc< 
him.  So  regular  in  features,  a  Grecian  sculptor  in  his  brightest  vision  nmj 
conceived  a  face  of  more  classical  beauty  ;  and  then  his  fine  expressive  eyes^^ 
windows  of  the  soul — eyes  that  spoke  so  plainly  the  honest  nature  of  the  man.  Dv 
they  not  say  that  a  handsome  face  is  a  letter  of  recommendation  ?  It  is  not  slvari. 
but  it  was  in  his  case — yes,  I  am  sure  it  was.  What !  Reginald  betray  ?  R^iiulii 
fiirt?  ll^inald  ever  forget  his  chivalrovs  devotion  ?  I  will  never  believe  it ! 

We  met  first  of  all  at  Lady  Beaumonde’s  charming  pic-aic  :  bright 
gay  company,  so  delightfully  rural — Arcadian — diepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  tl- 
Dresden  china  patUrn,  every  one  of  ns.  Lord  Fanshaw  was  there,  and  thd 
hcMrible,  dreadful,  detestable  Earl  of  Tbistelon,  and  poor  what's  his  name,  the  Bui 
who  wrote  such  happy  stcary-books,  and  was  always  unhappy  and  in  debt.  Bin] 
dear  Ri  glnald  was  there,  his  drees  arranged  with  such  an  irresistible  charm,  his  hiij 
and  his  whiskers  so  carefully  attended  to,  yet  ajqparently  with  the  absence  of 
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care  — such  teeth,  too,  when  he  smiled,  and  he  was  nearly  always  smiling  then.  Defuj  i 
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dear,  dear !  it  is  ever  so  long  ago,  and  I  suf^xMte  he  will  never  smile  any  inora 
We  met  many  a  time  after  that — at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  1  saw  nothicl 
but  Reginald;  at  the  Queen’s  Concert  Room,  Hanover-square,  where  I 
nothing  but  Reginakl ;  at  Dr.  Slowblow'er%  Thursday  evening  discourses  os  ti 
Book  of  Tobit — no,  there  I  looked  in  vain  for  Reginald ;  at  the  University  kee 
race,  where  Reginald  was  of  course  one  of  the  foremost ;  at  the  great  Fancy  Fsiriii 
the  benefit  of  the  Feejee  mermaids — no,  Reginald  was  not  thm« ;  I  remember  hslai 
to  bury  his  aunt  or  something,  lie  was  always  somewhere :  wasn’t  it  strange?  £ 
was  a  junior  angler  or  a  senior  wrangler  or  something  at  the  University — Ciimbrki!>| 
you  know — Magdalen  College — Maudlin  he  alw'ays  called  it ;  besides,  he  bi 
invented  a  nightcap— was  it  not  odd  ? — after  an  Oxford  pattern,  but  the  mixtuR-| 
material,  I  suppose — was  stronger :  he  told  me  so  himself. 

We  met — those  were  the  brightest,  best  of  times — we  met  alone  just  u  is 
purple  twilight  was  deepening  into  night,  the  lingering  rays  of  the  declining 
and  all  that,  you  know,  with  the  melodious  song  of  the  nightingale  ravishing <£ 
listening  ear.  But  I  never  listened  to  the  nightingale  if  Reginald  was  there — nevr 
I  could  not.  His  language  was  all  poetry,  the  tones  of  his  voice  all  music— 

O  how  sweet  the  strain  when  the  key-note  was  love  I 

We  met  often  at  our  house.  Mamma  liketl  him  then — O  that  she  had  gow 
liking  him  till  now !  I  am  sure  she  encouraged  him.  He  often  came  by  hinis? 

I  don’t  mean  that  exactly;  of  course  he  could  come  by  himself ;  he  did  notw* 
any  one  to  look  after  him — and  yet  I  coiild  not  help  looking  after  him  whenererl  ^  Tei 
went  awa)' — but  I  mean  he  came  to  our  house  when  there  was  nobody  at  our  is  ' 
but  ourselves,  that  is,  I  and  mamma.  Mamma  used  to  be  reading  a  novel— !<)<• 
like  them,  I  only  read  the  end,  that  is  quite  enough  for  me.  I  used  to  be  pb^w 
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solitaire,  and  when  Reginald  came  he  used  to  stand  by  and  watch  me,  and  saj.tf 


such  beautiful  things.  And  ho  could  say  some  witty  things,  too.  Once  ItoUtf 
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lomebody  said  I  was  “  a  blue,”  and  he  answered  that  was  because  I  was  (leeply  read. 
Wasn’t  it  clever ! 

Well,  after  ever  so  long — it  must  have  been  more  than  seven  weeks — he  said  it 
ns ” seven  lustrums  of  agony”  that  he  was  “bound  in  adamantine  chains,”  and 
iB  sorts  of  poetry.  Well,  whatever  time  it  was,  he  proposed,  asked  me  to  share 
his  cottage ;  I  have  not  the  least  idea  where  it  was—  near  a  wood,  j)erhaps — and  to 
diride  his  loaf,  but  he  had  not  got  one  with  him.  I  don’t  know  what  I  said,  but 
Ido  know  that  I  was  leaning  my  foolish  little  noddle  against  his  waistcoat  when  I 
came  to  a  little,  and  was  crying  as  if  my  heart  would  break. 

Well,  he  told  mamma,  and  mamma  was  in  such  a  rage  !  She  accusetl  him  of 
bang  a  second  son — he  had  told  me  that,  but  I  never  could  see  that  he  could  help 
it-*nd  she  forbade  him  the  house.  She  scolded  me  shockingly,  and  talked 
dreadful.  There  was  a  little  note  from  Reginald  in  the  morning.  Annette,  my 
Dsid,  “  smuggled  it,”  she  said,  and  there  the  dear  fellow  swore  to  be  mine,  mine 
lot  ever.  But  what  was  the  use  of  his  Iwing  mine,  if  mamma  would  not  let  me 
hire  him? 

And  for  many  months  I  never  saw  him — excci)t  disconsolately  leaning  against 
I  lamp-post  opposite  Annette’s  window,  which  the  dear  fellow  had  mistaken  for 
mine.  I  dared  not  venture  his  name.  If  I  only  sounded  the  consonant  “r”  a  little 
nragh,  mamma  frowned  ominously ;  and  it  is  quite  terrible  to  see  ma  frown — 
■lie  gathers  up  all  her  forehead  into  a  big  knot,  and  you  expect  to  be  sent  to  bed 
immediately. 

But - 

We  met,  ’twas  in  a  crowd  ;  I  thought  he  would  have  sliunned  me.  In  fact,  it 
;58  at  Chiswick,  but  I  saw  him — he  saw  me — his  eyes  were  upon  me.  I  should 
mtc  rushed  into  his  arms,  but  mamma  was  present.  Mamma  looked  at  him — 
W  the  crown  of  his  hat  to  the  soles  of  his  boots — all  unimpeachable,  I  am 
“fident.  He  raised  his  hat  slightly.  I  thought  I  should  have  swooned,  but 

irnma  frowned,  and  I  was  terrified  into  my  senses. 

Will  he  write  ?  will  he  come  ?  shall  I  ever  be  his  ?  Dear,  dear  Reginald !  By 
tlseway,  he  is  stouter  and  more  common -looking  thv.n  he  was. 


Here  follows  Mr.  Reginald’s  statement : — 

^  She  was  a  nice  girl — innocent  as  a  daisy — I  liked  her  the  first  moment  I  saw 
5  and  loved  her  the  second.  There  was  no  nonsense  about  her.  You  never 
I  ^nght  her  ogling  a  fellow  behind  her  fan ;  she  was  always  ready  to  go  to  the  piano, 
,  md  always  ready  to  come  away  from  it.  She  liked  me,  I  swear ;  but  the  poor 
■tie  puss  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  She  was  a  pretty  little  white  slave  brought 
to  the  matrimonial  market  by  her  dragon  of  a  mother,  and  only  to  be  sold  to  the 
'  Aest  bidder.  When  I  popped,  it  was  all  right  with  the  girl ;  but  with  the 
’^ager — whew! — I  was  a  second  son  ;  well,  how  could  I  get  over  that?  Ned  goes 
ifor  the  acres,  and  my  share  of  cash  is  small — granted.  I  am  eating  my  terms  in 
5  ae  Temple,  but  the  woolsack  is  my  terminus.  No,  the  old  girl  is  as  cunning  as  a 
'tx  pedlar — ready  money.  My  pretty  little  rosebud  might  figime  in  a  Chancellor’s 
“  Tihole,  but  not  in  mine.  Must  not  have  her — well,  never  mind — can’t  be 
i  "1.  If  I  told  her  of  the  Ijatimer  property,  perhaps  she  would  capitulate. 

^  I  met  Lr.viuia  to-day  at  Chiswick  ;  she  is  very  childish  iu  her  ways ;  scarcely 
I  ''owife  for  a  struggling  man  ;  aud  that  8hc-dr\gon  for  a  mother-in-law  !  Ugh  ! 
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This  is  mamma’s  account : — 

We  met  him  at  a  pic-nic  ;  a  very  proper-looking  young  man.  He  was  introduced 
to  me  as  the  son  of  Sir  Harcourt  Harcourt,  Bart.  Very  respectable  connexion.  I 
allowed  him  to  beau  my  Laviuia.  But  I  found  out  from  Burke  that  he  w« 
only  the  second  son,  and  had  no  claim  to  the  lands  or  the  baronetcy.  He  wast 
lawyer,  a  creature  of  red  tape,  with  chambers  in  the  Temple ;  and  yet  he  had  the 
impudence — yes,  I  can  call  it  by  no  other  name — to  ask  me  for  Lavinia.  The  dear 
child  was  at  that  very  time  sought  in  marriage  by  I  don’t  know  how  many  sniton, 
with  wealth  at  their  backs.  I  gave  him  a  bit  of  my  mind.  What !  marry  my 
girl  to  a  mere  lawyer — sacrifice  my  lamb  at  the  matrimonial  altar !  No,  I  hope  I 
have  a  mother’s  feelings  for  the  child. 

We  met  him  at  Chiswick  only  last  week.  ^ly  daughter  was  charmingly 
attired,  and  I  may  say  that  for  five-and- forty  I  looked  better  than  most.  Even 
that  spiteful  old  bachelor.  Hedgehog,  admitted  that  I  did  not  look  amiss — ^thatvas 
his  very  expression.  Well,  instead  of  shunning  us,  that  Reginald  Harcourt  stared 
at  my  child — po.sitively  stared,  and  at  me  too.  I  gave  him  a  look  that  I  think  he 
will  remember.  My  pet  went  to  bed  with  the  headache.  Provoking — just  when 
Sir  Demas  Yellerby  came  in  to  spend  a  quiet  evening. 

Extracts  from  D - ’s  Parliamextary  Compaxiox. 
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“  Yellerby,  Sir  Pemas,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  (^Little  Peddlington),  eldest  son  ol 
T.  Yellerby,  Esq.,  of  Boolah  Currachee,  by  the  daughter  of  Mouser  Moffat,  Esq., 
East  India  Company’s  Service.  B.  1792 ;  m.,  1st,  in  1812,  Louisa,  4th  d.  of  Jamee 
Thompson,  Esq. ;  2ndly,  1845,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  widow  of  Joshua  Bejiumont; 
3rdly,  1863,  Lavinia,  only  daughter  of  the  late  James  Metherson,  Esq.,  a  merchant, 
resided  many  years  in  India,”  etc.,  etc. 

“  Latimer  Harcourt,  Reginald  (Broadacres),  second  son  of  Sir  Harcomt 
Harcourt,  of  the  AVoodlands,  and  Esther  Latimer,  only  daughter  and  sole  hdrei 
of  Sir  Hugh  Latimer,  of  Leighton.  B.  1834 ;  m.,  1863,  to  Edith,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Guy  Chomley;  inherits  the  whole  of  his  mother’s  fortone. 
Educated  at  Magdalen  Col.,  Cambridge,  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Inner  Temple 
1862,  and  went  on  the  Northern  Circuit.  Assumed  the  additional  name  d 
Latimer  on  succeeding  to  the  maternal  property  by  royal  licence,”  etc.,  etc. 

“  And  thou  hast  been  the  cause  of  this  evil,  my  mother !” 
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BY  TllE  AUTHOR  OF  “  GREYHILL,"  AND  “  MEREDETH  CDICBESTER." 


CHArXER  XXIX. 

A  CHAFTER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

WHEN  Mrs  Trent  had  seen  the  dark  prison  gates  close  upon  Nina,  she  went  to 
' '  a  quiet  inn  near  the  gaol,  and  ordered  pen,  ink,  and  paper  to  be  brought  to 
iff  whilst  they  were  preparing  the  refreshment  of  which  she  stood  sadly  in  need. 
( Her  first  letter  was  to  Captain  Marsh,  giving  full  details  of  their  journey  and 
Xina’s  state  of  feeling  all  through.  She  believed  it  would  comfort  Cyril  to  know 
that  she  had  displayed  the  utmost  calmness  and  fortitude  ever  since  parting  from 
hini.  How  sorely  she  wept,  in  her  weakness,  when  the  huge  doorway  of  the  prison 
vu  barred  behind  her,  shutting  her  away  from  the  outer  world  and  all  she  loved, 
Un.  Trent  did  not  know.  She  might  have  guessed  that  the  poor  girl's  forced 
composure  would  give  way  at  last,  but  she  was  not  bound  to  express  this  thought  to 
I  Captain  Marsh,  whom  she  could  picture  holding  the  letter  in  a  tremulous  hand, 
vhilst  Mrs.  Marsh,  her  eager  eyes  blinded  by  tears,  unable  to  root  the  name  of  this 
child  who  has  sinned  from  the  warmest  place  in  her  mother’s  heart,  creeps  near  to 
read  those  hurried  lines,  and  to  drink  in  Cyril’s  earnest  words,  “  Aunt,  you  must 
not  Borrow  so  bitterly.  Nina  is  innocent,  and  all  will  be  well.” 

Mrs.  Trent’s  picture  is  a  true  one,  for  her  letter  brings  a  pale  gleam  of  svmsliine 
into  the  desolate  household.  Iitrs.  Marsh  ventures  to  approach  her  husband  to  tell 
him  the  last  news. 

“  Nina  was  quite  calm  when  Mrs.  Trent  left  her,”  she  says,  letting  her  poor 
quivering  fingers  fall  pleadingly  on  his. 

Mr.  Marsh  turns  quickly,  as  if  she  had  stung  him,  and  shakes  off  her  meek 
gtup. 

“Don’t  let  me  hear  her  name,”  he  mutters.  “I  never  knew  that  it  could  be 
hdd  to  any  man’s  shame  that  he  had  begotten  children  on  the  earth,  and  given 
'■hem  a  virtuous  mother,  until  I  was  called  upon  to  harbour  a  hypocrite  and  father 

ii  murderess.  Sophia,  that  creature  is  dead  to  me ;  I  will  not  even  remember  her 
ame.” 

*  “Oh,  John,  if  she  is  innocent !  and,  any  way,  she  is  our  own !” 

“  Is  not  that  the  w’orst  of  my  sorrow  ?  Were  she  the  child  of  any  other  man, 
‘iliould  pity  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  but  I  should  not  have  this  shame 
agony  to  bear.  Look  at  me,  Sophia !  Three  days  ago  I  was  in  the  prime  of  a 
n  old  age ;  I  was  hale,  he.arty,  upright,  and  there  w’as  not  a  seam  of  grey  in  my 
And  now  I  am  white,  and  bent,  and  aged,  and  the  last  remnant  of  youth  and 
~t!ve  hfe  has  fled  before  her  sins.” 

He  paused  a  minute,  and  seemed  to  choke  down  a  sob.  Presently  he  spoke 
■c’ln,  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  strong  man  whose  spirit  is  broken — a  des'date 
oon  shorn  of  his  strength. 

“I  have  only  you  now,  Sophia.  Do  not  desert  me  for  her.  After  all,  these 
--HiMgs  must  bring  us  closer  together.  Have  I  ever  been  harsh  to  you, 

J  love  ?” 
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Mrs.  Marsh  murmured  a  stifled  but  earnest  “  No.”  She  was  more  pained  by  tli 
humble  mood  than  she  had  been  by  his  auger.  She  saw,  even  with  her  littl 
penetration,  that  the  recent  blow  had  shattered  Mr.  Marsh’s  pride,  had  woundcl 
Lis  heart,  and  that  from  henceforth  he  would  never  be  the  same  again.  He  went 
on  mournfully — 

“  Yes,  Sophia,  I  have  been  harsh  to  you  sometimes,  but  it  is  all  over  now.  Ym 
are  stronger  than  I,  and  must  help  me.  The  blow  was  more  than  I  could  bear;  H 
was  like  the  terrible  blast  laying  low  the  stout  tree  which  had  hitherto  mocked  it 
all  storms.  I  am  humbled  now,  Sophia,  and  grovelling  on  the  ground.  Do  sot 
forsake  me  in  my  misery  and  weakness.” 

“  John,”  she  said,  taking  his  head  on  her  bosom,  and  kissing  him  pasnonate^ 
on  brow  and  lips,  “  you  need  not  fear — I  will  be  true  and  stanch  to  you ;  bntoi 
I  forget  that  God  made  me  a  mother  ?” 

“  You  were  a  wife  first,”  said  Mr.  Marsh,  with  something  of  his  past  stemna, 

“  Yes,”  said  the  poor  woman,  all  her  pent-up  feelings  bursting  forth,  “  I  mijAl 
have  saved  her  all  this  sorrow,  perhaps,  if  I  had  now  and  then  put  you  a  liM; 
aside  in  order  to  bring  my  children  nearer.  She  once  reproached  me  that  I  belongid 
so  entirely  to  you,  and  it  was  true.  I  have  been  nothing  but  a  wife,  John ;  I  for 
sook  them  for  you,  and  now  I  am  too  old  to  learn  the  novel  lesson  of  forsaking  yw 
for  them.  Oh,  John,  1  am  almost  afraid  that  we  have  not  done  rightly  bj 
our  girls.” 

Her  manner  was  brave  and  outspoken  for  the  first  time  since  she  became  a  wif« 
The  anxious  repression  of  years  seemed  to  be  forgotten  now  in  her  self-reproid 
her  searching  jain,  lest  she  had  not  been  a  good  mother  to  the  poor  lamb  whic' 
had  gone  astray.  O  if  she  could  but  feel  her  conscience  quiet  in  this  timed 
terrible  trial ! — if  she  could  only  be  certain  that  she  had  never  carried  ks 
obedience  to  her  husband  so  far  that  she  had  sacrificed  her  children  to  him  I  Tk 
cry  she  had  once  heard  pass  Nina’s  lips — a  cry  which  merely  prefaced  the  passioiat 
accusation,  “You  belong  to  papa,  and  not  to  me !” — rang  in  Mrs.  Marsh’s  ean,  ud 
seemed  to  echo  tlirough  her  hcait,  stinging  her  with  its  painful  repetition.  Forth 
first  time  in  her  life,  she  doubted  herself,  slie  doubted  her  husband,  she  doaM 
everything  and  everybody  but  God,  and  never  had  He  appeared  such  a  «e 
anchor  as  in  this  hour  of  darkness  and  pain. 

It  was  so  strange  to  have  him — the  great  strong  m.an,  her  husband — depenhl 
on  her  cares,  expecting  so  much  from  her;  but  Mrs.  Marsh  was  too  troubled li 
realise  the  responsibility  devolving  so  tardily  on  her,  and,  in  her  self-absorptiis. 
sank  without  a  scruple  or  a  qiudm  into  her  place  of  trust. 

And  BO  we  may  leave  them  for  awhile,  and  return  to  Mrs.  Trent. 

M'hen  she  h.ad  written  that  comforting  letter  to  Captain  Marsh,  she  stirred  k« 
ink  to  blacken  it,  she  mended  her  quill  with  a  face  of  resolution  and  stern  pridt 
which  made  her  look  a  haughty  Medea  brooding  over  her  wrongs  and  comi* 
vengeance ;  then  she  l)egan  to  trace  her  hurried,  ebon  wortls : — 

“  Colonel  St.  Geoimje, — I  never  thought  to  put  yoiur  name  upon  jmperagiii 
or  to  have  any  conqKtssion  to  spare  for  others — I  who  have  suffered  through  ertr 
nerve  and  fibre  of  my  being,  and  drunk  with  burning  disgust  the  cup  of  iguomir 
and  sliame.  Not  that  I  write  because  I  have  ijartloned  you,  and  am  sufficient, 
credulous  to  believe  that  you  would  be  the  easier  for  my  forgiveness.  No ; 
know  that  my  creed  is  never  to  injure  others,  and  never  to  forgive  any  oneik 
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bu  injured  me.  And  you  stabbed  me  in  a  vital  part — you  uncovered  my  heart  and 
pluited  your  dagger  deep,  laughing  when  the  red  blood  poured  out,  and  my  white 
Bfi  gnawed  the  passionate  cries  which  pressed  between  them.  God  knows  I  had 
bitter  days  and  dark  nights  in  those  times  of  agony  and  humiliation  which  you 
boaght  for  me.  I  thankfully  lost  sight  of  you  for  a  while,  but,  like  a  serpent  who 
'  tnces  hia  path  in  venom,  I  came  on  your  track  again,  and  learnt  from  the  delirium 
of  a  poor  despairing  girl  that  you  had  not  been  idle  the  years  since  we  had  met. 
Then  we  came  face  to  face  again,  and,  as  a  lordly  recognition  of  my  stupidity 
ud  harmlessncss,  you  graciously  confided  to  me  the  fact  that  Nina  Marsh  was 
leiUy  your  wife.  Not  that  you  meant  to  acknowledge  her,  or  even  allow  her  the 
comfort  of  feeling  herself  free  from  sin.  You  were  too  learned  in  the  art  of 
torturing  your  victims  to  give  that  poor  child  one  consolation  you  could  deny.  She 
safered  most  horrible  sliame  and  misery,  and  in  the  brain  fever  brought  on  by  grief 
I  heard  her  secrets.  She  had  married  you  unknown  to  her  parents,  and  became 
the  mother  of  a  child.  She  raved  about  this  child,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  until 
erm  Mr.  Marsli,  who  often  heard  her,  began  almost  to  believe  there  was  some 
trath  in  her  mania.  I  succeeded  in  quieting  his  fears,  but  I  never  could  destroy 
the  vague  distrust  with  which  he  afterwards  regarded  Nina.  She  would  declare  she 
had  murdered  it,  and  a.sk  us,  shuddering,  if  we  could  not  hear  it  scream.  ‘  Can’t 
you  see  it  floating  on  the  water?’  she  would  sometimes  say,  in  an  anxious,  piercing 
tone  of  inquiry,  and  then  she  would  strain  her  wild  eyes  seaward,  and  burst  into 
racking  sobs.  Her  anguish  must  have  moved  even  you,  cold  and  stony  as  your 
heart  has  always  been.  I  believed — I  could  not  help  it — that,  when  you  so  cruelly 
npodiated  your  wife,  she,  in  her  madness  and  despair,  murdered  her  child.  I  do 
Dot  think  this  now,  for  the  girl  tells  me  that  she  could  have  sworn  it  was  dead  when 
ihe  cast  it  into  the  sea.  But  the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  is  so  clear  and 
strong  that  I  fear  she  cannot  escape,  especially  as  she  was  seen  in  the  very  act  of 
throwing  her  child  over  the  cliff,  and  Dame  Oldum  will  take  her  oath  that  it  was 
ilive  at  the  time.  I  have  just  seen  the  poor  unfortunate  creature,  your  wife,  taken 
^prison,  and  I  write  at  once  to  bid  you  hurry  down  and  stand  by  her  in  her  trials, 
ill  of  which  you  have  caused.  You  will  come,  otherwise  I  will  proclaim  you  before 
the  world  as  a  higamixt  and  forger.  My  own  miserable  secret  shall  be  expose<l, 
pwit  as  will  be  the  agony  of  opening  an  unhealed  wound  to  the  bleak  air.  You 
^  be  known  in  your  true  character.  Mind,  I  never  swerve  from  my  word.  If 
bf  the  day  after  to-morrow  you  are  not  at  Durston,  I  will  take  care  that  Nina 
Hush’s  wrongs  and  mine  are  amply  avenged.  And  now  do  as  you  like ;  my  duty 
» performed.  All  future  responsibility  rests  with  you,  and  you  must  do  my  bid¬ 
ing,  or  take  the  consequences. — Amelia  Trent.” 

It  is  hard  to  express  with  what  pain  ami  difficulty  this  letter  bail  lieen  written. 
Ikere  were  some  things  Mrs.  Trent  would  wish  to  have  said  she  luid  not  said  ; 

would  have  liked  to  represent  Nina’s  case  more  forcibly,  and  have  referred  to 
hi  feelings  as  well  as  his  fear.  But,  although  she  realisetl  the  feebleness  of  her 
rival,  she  could  not  mend  it.  A  great  deal  must  be  left  to  Colonel  St.  George,  and 
ttfortunately  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  who  could  be  trusted  to  his  own 
•pulses.  Mrs.  'I’rent  felt  thoroughly  sick  at  heart.  She  did  not  doubt  that 
l^nel  St.  George  would  come ;  but  when  she  reflected  what  a  poor  consolation 
Iki  presence  of  such  a  man  would  be  to  a  wife  who  loatlied  the  very  sound  of  his 
Efiae,  she  almost  doubted  if  she  had  done  well  to  call  him  to  Nina's  side. 
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“  Ah,  if  it  had  only  been  Captain  Marsh  1”  was  her  involuntary  thought  as  i? 
dropped  the  two  letters  together  into  the  box,  and  went  back  to  the  inn. 


Colonel  St.  George  was  very  cheerful  this  morning.  He  looked  w( 
young  and  fresh,  and  his  dressing-gown  would  have  satisfied  the  most  fastidio* 
member  of  the  great  “  dandiacal  body.”  It  was  pleasant  to  him  to  feel  thit 
without  any  extra  care  he  was  still  so  presentable  of  a  morning,  a  time  mot 
trying  to  those  who  have  passed  the  bloom  of  youth.  He  sat  breaking  an  egg, 
with  a  smile  playing  under  his  ebon  moustache  that  had  evidently  no  connexion 
with  the  edible  under  his  spoon.  He  was  still  absorbed  in  this  occupation  when 
his  valet  entered,  bearing  two  letters  and  the  Times  on  a  silver  salver.  Colonel  St 
George  motioned  him  to  deposit  them  on  a  little  table  close  by,  and  went  on  viH 
his  breakfast.  He  had  no  fear,  or  even  the  vaguest  presentiment,  that  the  post 
would  bring  him  ill  news  ;  but  it  was  a  principle  with  him  never  to  open  anything, 
down  to  a  trade  circular,  until  he  had  fortified  himself  against  all  contingenciealijj 
a  substantial  meal.  But  warmed  and  strengthened  internally  by  a  liberal  doeec 
rich  Mocha,  Colonel  St.  George  felt  in  a  condition  to  defy  fate  and  battle  with  hi 
bills.  He  had  finished  his  eggs  and  ham,  and  filled  up  a  vacant  comer  withsoiF 
foreign  preserve  to  which  he  was  partial,  and  then  ho  stretched  out  his  hsii 
languidly,  and  drew  both  the  letters  near  his  plate.  His  breath  quickened,  k 
eyes  clouded,  when  he  read  the  address  of  one,  and  quickly  his  hand  broke  tt- 
seal  and  tore  the  paper  out  of  the  envelope.  When  he  had  read  it  deliberately  fro- 
beginning  to  end,  he  went  to  the  door  and  called  his  valet. 

“  Jenkyns,”  he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  “  I  know  you  are  always  willing  aiti 
ready.  If  you  will  have  tall  my  things  and  your  own  packed,  in  preparation  for  i 
long  journey,  in  two  hours,  I  will  give  you  five  pounds." 

“  It  shall  be  done,  sir,”  answered  Jenkyns,  whose  admirable  training  enabk; 
him  to  receive  this  astonishing  order  without  even  a  movement  of  surprise. 

“  I  must  leave  London  Bridge  by  the  one  o’clock  train,  in  order  to  catch  tl- 
Dover  boat,  which  goes  at  half-past  four.” 

“  Very  well,  sir;  I  will  be  ready.” 

Meanwhile  Colonel  St.  George  collected  all  his  papers,  summoned  the  landls^. 
paid  her  a  month’s  rent,  in  lieu  of  a  month's  notice,  and  shook  the  dust  of 
his  feet  outside  her  door  one  hour  from  that  time.  He  reached  Dover  without  eiths 
accident  or  incident.  He  had  still  half-an-hour  to  spare  before  the  boat  woo'- 
start,  and,  as  he  was  one  of  those  unhappy  people  who  have  a  con“- itutick 
objection  to  the  smell  of  a  steamer,  he  put  off  going  on  board  imtil  the  last  minute, 
and  strayed  up  and  down  the  quay,  waiting  until  the  twin  funnels  should  displij 
some  signs  of  active  life.  He  was  not  so  philosophically  disposed  as  usual,  fork 
resented  the  necessity  of  leaving  London,  where  the  life  suited  him  beyond  anyt 
could  hope  to  lead  elsewhere.  He  was  tapping  the  pavement  with  his  cat 
keeping  up  an  unconscious  accompaniment  to  his  moody  thoughts,  when  some  ® 
in  passing  him  brushed  his  arm.  Colonel  St.  George  looked  up  quickly,  and 
startled  to  find  himself  confronted  by  Lord  Gillingham. 

“  Well,”  said  the  earl,  taking  a  leisurely  survey  of  his  habiliments,  and  thr'l 
fixing  his  bleared  eyes  full  on  the  other’s  face,  “  going  on  a  trip  to  the  contiri 
You’re  such  a  deuce  of  an  economical  fellow,  that  I'll  bet  it’s  an  excursion  aSaS 
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a  week,  you’d  better  not  go,  in  case  I  should  want  you.  There’s  that  little  affair 
of  the  certificate  to  clear  up ;  and  I  hear  that  Mrs.  St.  George — that  delicate 
damsel  from  the  Beechwood  preserves — has  been  carried  off  to  prison  for  poaching 
— haug  it  1 1  mean  murder ;  so  that  you  may  be  asked  for  there  too.  You  see  it 
fooldn’t  do,  really,  for  you  to  be  out  of  the  way  long.” 

Colonel  St.  George  struggled  with  his  rage  and  pain  for  a  minute,  then  he 
poshed  past  Lord  Gillingham,  and  strode  towards  the  boat.  The  earl  limped  after 
him  as  fast  as  he  could.  When  St.  George  reached  the  pier,  they  were  already 
lemoving  the  steps  from  the  deck  of  the  Victoria,  and  laying  them  on  the  quay. 
But  seeing  his  predicament,  the  captain  called  out  to  him  to  cross  a  narrow  plank 
which  wiis  stretched  from  the  paddle-box  to  the  pavement,  and  had  just  been  used 
bj  one  of  the  land-porters  leaving  the  boat.  Eagerly,  but  firmly.  Colonel  St. 
George  placed  his  foot  on  the  fatal  bridge,  and  was  nearly  aero.«s  when  he  heard  a 
ciy  behind  him — 

“Stop  him  !  stop  him  !  he  is  flying  from  justice.” 

He  turned  back  to  look  at  his  pursuer,  and  at  this  moment  the  boat  gave  a 
lodden  lurch,  and  he  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  into  the  sea.  The  green  v.’atcis 
opened  eagerly  and  sucked  him  in,  closing  remorselessly  over  him  as  he  sank  never  to 
lise  again.  The  tides  were  high  and  strong,  and  the  waves  still  trembled  from  the 
lirt  night’s  storm.  It  was  supposed  that  the  unfortunate  man  was  drawn  under  the 
I  bottom  of  the  boat  by  the  motion  of  the  paddle-wheels,  and  that  subsequently  his 
I  body  drifted  out  to  sea.  Every  effort  was  made  to  save  him,  but,  as  we  have  said, 
he  never  rose  to  the  surface  again  ;  and  although  they  dragged  the  water  as  far  as 
they  could,  no  trace  of  him  was  found.  A  week  later,  a  body  was  thrown  on  the 
rocks  some  miles  above  the  town,  but  as  it  was  denuded  of  all  clothing,  and  the 
l»ce  terribly  decomposed,  Captain  Marsh,  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  had  been  most 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  procure  decent  burial  for  his  cousin's  husband,  could 
barely  recognise  the  handsome,  hard-hearted,  worldly-minded  Maurice  St.  George. 
They  buried  him  in  a  little  quiet  cemetery  close  by  the  village  where  he  was 
foand ;  and  there  they  left  him  with  a  stone  at  his  head,  and  the  solemn  moan  of 
the  sea  sweeping  over  his  grave.  How  little  record  he  left,  save  the  name  staining 
4e  marble  of  his  tomb,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  not  even  those  whose 
life  had  once  been  nearly  connected  with  his  could  weep  for  him.  And  so  it  is 
that  the  wicked  die,  and  are  forgotten ;  whilst  the  good  and  great  live  in  the 
semory  of  their  fellow-men  from  generation  to  generation. 

When  Captain  Marsh  had  seen  the  last  sad  office  performed  over  Maurice  St. 
Gmrge,  he  returned  to  Beechwood,  and  from  there  wrote  to  Mrs.  St.  George, 
ttUing  her  as  gently  and  gradually  as  he  could  of  her  son’s  death.  But  to  do  Mrs. 
St  George  justice,  she  received  the  tidings  with  great  stoicism.  When  tendtr- 
bited  Miss  Jlervyn  came  all  the  way  from  her  place  in  Westmoreland  to  console 
Ibe  motlicrlc.ix  widow,  she  found  her  mentally  convalescent,  and  already  inquiring 
-ben  it  would  be  decorous  for  her  to  recommence  her  evening  allowance  of  whist ; 
ad  once,  when  Miss  Mervyn  had  spent  the  whole  afternoon  crying  silently  over 
tae  unhappy  destiny  of  the  two  young  creatures  whom  she,  in  her  ill-regulated 
fpnpathics,  had  helped  to  ruin,  she  looked  up  suddenly  to  find  Mrs.  St.  Geokgo 
^ying  patience  with  great  satisfaction  and  zest.  So  that,  finding  her  post  of 
“sforter  a  complete  sinecure.  Miss  Mervyn  retreated  to  her  own  home,  w’here  she 
ftsed  her  sorrow  in  solitude,  fully  persuaded  that  the  utmost  she  could  do  for 
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Nina  now  was  to  spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day  in  bewailing  her 
miserable  fate. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  Nina’s  incarceration,  when  her  trial  was  expected 
to  come  off  in  a  few  days,  that  Captain  and  Mrs.  Marsh,  returning  from  a  viih 
to  her  in  her  prison,  were  met  as  they  neared  home  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish.  Cyril  stopped  the  horses,  as  he  saw  by  Mr.  Douglas’s  manner  that  ho  wished 
to  speak  to  them,  and  on  hearing  that  he  had  important  news  to  communicate,  he 
ordered  the  groom  to  take  the  carriage  home,  whilst  he  and  Mrs.  Marsh  followed 
on  foot.  When  the  man  was  out  of  sight,  Mr.  Douglas  told  them  the  good  tidinge 
he  was  on  his  w'ay  to  Beechwootl  to  communicate. 

“  I  have  just  come  from  Dame  Oldum’s,”  he  said.  “  Of  course  you  have  heard 
of  her  accident  ?” 

“  No,”  answered  Cyril  and  Mrs.  Marsh  simultaneously. 

“  True,  you  were  already  gone  when  it  occurred.  But  about  twelve  o’clock 
this  morning,  leaning  over  the  hill  to  note  something  that  interested  her  in  the 
village  below,  she  was  seized  with  sudden  giddiness,  and  fell  over.  Her  fall  wae 
broken,  when  half-way  down,  by  an  elm-tree,  to  which  she  clung  frantically, until 
perceived  by  Rose  Woodman,  who  sent  some  men  to  her  aid.  They  succeeded  in 
rescuing  her,  but  she  was  btwlly  hurt,  one  leg  being  fractured,  an  arm  broken,  and 
some  internal  injury  having  been  sustained  besides.  When  her  limbs  had  been  set, 
and  everything  done  for  her  that  was  necessary,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  she 
e-xpressod  a  strong  desire  to  see  me.  On  my  arrival,  she  informed  me  that  she  had 
a  confession  to  make,  which  she  would  wish  heard  by  two  witnesses,  and  that  I 
might  write  it  down  if  I  liked,  and  get  them  to  sign  it.  I  called  in  the  doctor  and 
her  son,  and  took  down  her  deposition,  which  I  now  hand  to  you,  Captain  Manh, 
to  be  used  for  your  cousin’s  benefit.  Madam,”  he  added,  turning  to  Mrs.  Marsh 
with  real  feeling,  “  your  daughter  is  innocent,  and  she  will  return  to  yoa 
again.” 

Mrs.  Marsh  looked  up  at  him  with  her  wistful  eyes.  She  could  not  beliCTS 
these  tidings ;  they  were  too  blessed  to  be  credible.  She  sent  a  glance  of  appeal  at 
Cyril. 

“  Read  it  to  her,”  said  Jlr.  Douglas  gently,  as  he  walked  away  and  left  them 
.alone. 

Dame  Oldum,  believing  ha’self  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  had  made  a  foil 
confession  of  her  sins.  She  swore  that  Nina’s  child  had  been  quite  dead  when  she 
Bcpulchrcvl  it  in  the  sea.  She  had  seen  the  young  mother  sit  down  on  a  crag,  open 
her  shawl,  and  gaze  lovingly  into  the  fivco  of  her  child ;  then  suddenly  scream,  lift 
it  aloft,  and  almost  shake  it  to  hear  it  cry.  But  no ;  the  little  one  was  cold  and 
stark,  and  its  wide-open  eyes,  distended  and  glassy,  gazed  full  into  the  girl-mother’s 
face,  moving  her  to  strange  horror  and  fear.  Dame  Oldum  saw  it  all — saw  how 
the  poor  young  creature  still  strained  the  little  one  close  to  her  bosom,  when  it 
could  no  longer  profit  by  the  warmth  or  gather  any  nourishment  from  her ;  and 
then,  when  all  hope  was  gone — when  her  anxious  ear,  bent  close  to  the  little  heart, 
found  it  so  still — she  rose  wearily,  and  came  with  her  lifeless  burden  to  cast  it  into 
the  sea.  The  dame  wtis  close  to  her  now,  and  could  see  the  grey  infant  face,  and 
the  look  of  sweet  dead  peace  on  the  tiny  features ;  and  slie  noted  the  passionate 
grief  of  the  mother,  parting  amidst  tears  and  kisses  from  her  child,  and  trusting  it 
to  the  deep  ocean  for  a  grave.  The  dame  coidd  remember  the  prayer  which 
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formed  her  simple  service  over  the  dead,  and  the  sobs  which  shook  her  frame  as  she 
turned  away.  Her  false  accusation  .against  Nina  was  more  shortly  explained,  and 
oust  be  too  fully  understood  by  our  readers  to  need  repeating.  But  she  made  the 
eirnest  avowal  that  she  h.ad  been  bribed  to  her  present  cruel,  false  charge  against 
tbe  poor  girl  by  Lord  Gillingham,  who  had  offered  her  a  thousand  pounds  to  come 
forward  as  a  witness  and  accuse  Nina.  She  had  consented  with  sufficient  willing- 
sess,  perhaps,  and  was  to  have  left  for  Durston  some  days  liefore,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  tlie  trial,  but  had  been  detaiue<l  at  Beechwood  by  Lord  Gillingham's 
tardiness  in  forwardiiig^the  promised  sum.  And  now,  knowing  herself  to  be  near 
death,  she  had  been  afraid  to  approach  the  last  struggle  with  such  a  terrible  lie  on 
her  conscience,  and  had  sent  fur  Mr.  Douglas  in  order  that  she  might  right  Nina 
lud  taste  some  peace.  She  hoped  that  she  might  be  pardoned  all  her  misdeeds, 
and,  in  true  repentance,  she  flung  herself  on  the  mercy  of  God. 

Cyril’s  heart  was  so  full  of  deep,  solemn  thankfulness  .is  he  read  that  he  hardly 
noticed  how  weak  and  spent  Mrs.  Alarsh  appeared.  The  great  and  sudden  joy 
vas  too  much  for  her.  She  smiled  feebly  at  Cyril,  as  if  in  deprecation  of  her 
jailor,  and  said  in  a  low,  moving  voice — 

“  I  can’t  help  being  faint,  Cyril,  but  I  am  very  happy.  God  be  praised  for  his 
boundless  goodness  to  me  and  mine !” 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

CONCLUSIOX. 

Nina  was  brought  up  for  trial ;  but  when  Mrs.  Ohlum’s  deposition  was  re.ad  in 
court  the  prosecution  at  once  broke  down,  and  she  was  honourably  discharged. 
The  first  jxirson  she  saw  on  leaving  the  Town  Hall  was  Captain  Marsh,  and  by  his 
tide— her  shrewd,  earnest  face  sparkling  with  joy — stood  Mrs.  'I'rent.  She  passed 
from  the  arms  of  one  to  those  of  the  other,  and  then  back  again  to  be  held  to 
Cyril's  heart  with  a  lingering,  passionate  strain. 

They  were  seated  in  the  neat  j)arlour  of  the  little  inn  Mrs.  Trent  had  formerly 
chosen  for  the  very  reason  they  chose  it  now — b  cause  it  was  quiet  and  retired, 
Mrs.  Trent  kept  with  them  for  a  time,  and  then  discreetly  retired.  They  had  so 
much  to  say  to  esveh  other,  these  two — and  yet  they  were  silent  a  long  while. 
Nina’s  head  h;vd  found  some  rest  for  its  weariness  on  Cyril's  breast,  and  the  joy  of 
her  double  deliverance  wtis  beyond  wonls.  She  was  too  happy  to  tell  of  her 
happiness ;  she  was  satisfied  to  feel  it.  Cyril,  too,  w.is  busy  conning  over  his  own 
bright  thoughts,  and  did  not  care  to  disturb  her  reverie.  But  presently  his  hand, 
in  caressing  her  hair,  exjwsed  amongst  the  ebon  musses  two  lines  of  snow — sure 
tokens  of  the  work  done  by  sorrow  and  core. 

“  How  you  must  have  Buffere<l,  my  [)oor  child !”  he  said,  pressing  his  lips  against 
the  silver  threads.  “  Do  you  know  that  you  are  getting  grey  T' 

“  Am  1  ?”  she  answ'erefl  with  her  sweet,  shadowed  smile.  “  Oh,  Cyril,  no  one 

can  tell  how  small  a  gift  beauty  seems  to  me  now.  li  1  had  only  l)een  ugly - ” 

“  Nina,  don’t  let  us  look  back  on  the  wretclied  past,”  sjiid  Cyril  quickly  ;  “  let 
it  be  dead  to  us  from  henceforth.  We  have  a  bright  future  to  pass  together.” 

“  Not  now,  Cyril ;  you  cannot  want  me  now." 
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“  I  do ;  but  I  suppose  I  must  wait  many,  many  a  long  day  yet.  must  be 
patient,  and  the  reward  will  come  at  last.” 

“  Ah,  Cyril,  what  patient,  tender  love  yours  has  been !”  Nina  could  not  hdp 
saying. 

“1  don’t  know  that  that  is  praising  me  much,  Nina.  I  loved  and  hoped 
because  I  could  not  help  loving  and  hoping.  1  did  nothing  of  my  own  free  wiQ. 
The  passion  I  had  taken  into  my  heart  was  stronger  than  myself ;  and  although  I 
once  most  earnestly  endeavoured  to  conquer  it,  I  don’t  think  I  succeeded  very  wdL 
You  see  I  am  not  a  hero,  after  all— only  an  egotist.” 

“Don’t  malign  yourself,  for  I  cannot  bear  it,  even  from  you,”  said  Nins. 
Then  she  passionately  added,  “  Cyril,  I  will  be  to  you  such  a  true,  tenderj  sub¬ 
missive  wife  as  man  never  had  before.  What  I  have  lost  in  honour  I  will  mah« 
up  in  love.  In  times  of  trial  I  will  forget  to  suffer,  in  order  to  comfort  you ;  io 
hours  of  happiness  I  will  take  my  smile  from  your  lips,  and  all  my  sunshine  through 
your  eyes.  I  will  never  express  a  wish  that  you  have  not  first  fathered,  and  I  will 
make  you  own  in  your  heart  that,  of  all  the  women  in  the  world,  Nina  was  the 
most  fitting  for  your  wife.” 

“  Then  your  task  will  not  be  difBcult,  for  I  own  that  now.” 

“  You  only  think  it  yet ;  some  day  you  shall  be  quite  sure.  I  have  always  felt 
that  I  could  make  you  happy,  Cyril ;  I  understand  you  so  well,  and  we  suit  each 
other.  The  very  look  of  you  calms  and  comforts  me,  and  I  know  I  am  pleasant  in 
your  sight.  I  hope  I  may  live  long — live  to  be  very  old — since  I  am  to  lire 
with  you." 

“  My  darling,”  was  Cyril’s  low-breathed  reply,  “there  is  nothing  I  would  not 
do  for  you.” 

“You  have  proved  it,”  was  her  triumphant  reply.  “I  could  not  doubt  you 
now,  even  if  I  would.  Cyril,  I  am  the  proudest  woman  in  the  world  1  Wy  one 
jewel  is  equal  to  Cornelia’s  three ;  for  I  have,  or  shall  have,  a  true  and  faithful 
husband,  who  loves  me,  and  whom  I  love ;  and  will  he  not  be  more  to  me  than  three 
virtuous  sons?  Don’t  think  me  bold  and  unwom.auly,  Cyril;  you  know  that  one 
who  has  hungered  well  nigh  to  death  eats  greedily  at  the  first  meal.  I  cannot  be 
moderate ;  I  cannot  lc.arn  to  repress  my  joy  just  yet.  When  I  get  accustomed  to 
this  plentiful,  delicious  fare  I  shall  be  more  temperate,  but  now  I  must  eat  my  fill* 

But  Cyril  had  no  fault  to  find  with  her  expansiveness.  He  was  as  eager  to 
listen  as  she  was  to  talk.  He  had  been  starving,  too,  and  this  feast  warmed  hk 
heart  and  quickened  his  blood.  He  sat  devouring  her  face  hungrily  with  his  eyo, 
drinking  in  the  music  of  her  low,  impassioned  voice,  and  the  hours  passed  as  if  they 
liad  been  seconds. 

At  last  Nina  roused  herself  to  contemplate  the  actual  present,  which  seemed  to 
cause  her  some  doubt  and  fear. 

“  Where  must  I  go  ?”  she  said.  “  Cyril,  I  cannot  return  to  Beechwood.” 

“  We  have  settled  all  that,  Mrs.  Marsh  and  I.  Your  father's  health  is  terriUj 
shattered,  aud  we  think  it  would  be  w'ell  for  him  to  go  abroad  for  a  time.  We, 
therefore,  arranged  that  you  and  Mrs.  Trent  should  go  to  Boulogne  and  await  m 
tliere.  We  shall  all  join  you  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  I  propose  our  hiring 
a  chateau  somewhere  in  France,  aud  living  quietly  together  until  I  can  claim  yd 
as  my  wife,  when  I  should  like,  if  you  approve,  to  leave  the  Old  World  behind  and 
make  our  home  in  the  New.” 
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be  “  That  is  just  what  I  should  wish,”  said  Nina  gratefully,  “  But,  Cyril,  are  you 
are  that  my  father  will  receive  me  ?” 

Ip  “  Quite ;  only  you  must  be  prepared  for  a  great  chaugij  in  him,  mentally  and 
physically.  Fortunately,  my  aunt  is  able  to  take  his  place;  for  the  blow  that 
ed  crashed  him  seems,  somehow,  to  have  developed  all  the  latent  strength  in  her 
IL  uture.  You  would  be  astonished  how  firmly,  and  yet  how  gracefully,  she  fills  the 
1 1  place  of  trust  he  has  ceded  to  her  from  sheer  inability  to  retain  it  himself.  I 
fl.  hardly  know  my  aunt  again.  She  is  quick  in  her  movements,  decisive  in  her 
words,  wise  in  her  judgments,  and  still  most  tender  in  heart.  She  is  so  careful, 
UL  '  too,  of  her  husband's  pride,  lest  he  should  regret  the  authority  that  has  passed  from 
il)-  him,  that  she  refers  to  him  even  when  she  knows  the  reference  to  be  worse  than 
ike  oaeless.  I  am  only  sorry  to  see  that  she  ages  perceptibly  with  these  new  responsl- 
ii  klities.  She  looks  pale  and  worn ;  but  though  so  much  of  the  bloom  and  beauty 
>gk  ihe  retained  so  long  is  gone,  I  like  my  aunt’s  face  better  than  ever  now,  and  think 
dll  it  as  lovely  as  the  face  of  a  saint.” 

the  “Poor  mamma!”  said  Nina  regretfully.  “Oh!  how  I  have  made  everybody 
suffer  who  belonged  to  me  1  Can  I  ever  atone  for  the  past  ?” 

“The  consequences  of  your  first  deception  were  so  terrible,  that  we  may  believe, 
fdt  Kina,  you  have  expiated  your  sin.  And  now  Mrs.  Trent  will  bo  here  in  a  few' 
ach  linates.  Let  me  tell  you  something  about  her  before  she  comes.  She  confided  it 
t  b  tome,  and  wished  me  to  tell  you  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh.  She  spoke  of  it  w’ith 
live  I  peat  pain  and  difficulty,  and  any  repetition  would  be  terrible  to  her.  It  seems 
I  that  she  was  married  to  Colonel  St.  George  ten  years  ago,  and  lived  with  him 
“d  I  Marly  six  months,  when — grow'ing  tired  of  her,  I  suppose— he  confessed  that  he 
I  had  another  wife.  She  was  very  young  at  the  time — barely  twenty-tw'o.  It 
yoo  I  appears  that  he  had  first  met  her  at  a  friend's  house,  w'hcre  she  was  governess ;  and 
CM  I  being  struck  with  her  peculiar  style  of  beauty,  he  paid  her  violent  court.  She  was 
hful  Ian  orphan,  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  her  situation  was  so 
tree  |  miserable  that  she  listened  eagerly  to  his  proposals,  and  married  him  after  they 
one  had  known  e.ach  other  but  a  few  weeks.  She  says  that  even  now  it  is  impossible 
it  k  lor  her  to  spc.ak  of  that  terrible  time,  when,  quite  coolly,  as  if  he  were  telling  her 
d  to  IS  excellent  joke,  he  made  her  acquainted  with  her  true  position.  She  would  not 
SIL*  hdieve  his  word — she  demanded  Mrs.  St.  George’s  address.  He  gave  it  to  her,  and 
er  to  the  went  immediately  to  Yorkshire,  and  received  the  confirmation  she  required 
1  hi  from  the  lips  of  his  wife  herself.  She  had  not  money  enough  to  bring  her  home, 
By«*i  neither  could  she  take  another  situation  as  governess,  having  no  references  to  offer, 
they  She  felt  her  disgrace  too  keenly,  besides,  to  court  inquiry  by  any  step  of  this  kind ; 

ad  after  nearly  starving  for  three  days,  she  pocketed  her  pride  and  her  gentility, 
d  to  »iid  appUed  for  a  place  as  servant  of-all-work  in  a.farm-house.  They  were  good 
Iriitian  people,  and  they  took  her  in,  asking  no  questions,  but  giving  her  every 
'  noe,  if  she  really  were  fallen,  which  they  suspected,  of  retrieving  her  character, 
riblj  'fie  lived  here  two  years,  and  from  there  she  went  as  companion  and  nurse  to  an 
>Ve,  'd  lady,  who  kept  her  until'she  died,  and  left  her  a  legacy  of  500/.  as  a  provision 
it  a  J  her  old  age.  The  rest  of  her  history  you  know,  excepting  that  she  learned  the 
iring  -lest  part  of  your  secret  during  your  delirium,  and  consented  to  see  and  speak 
1  yot  10  the  man  who  had  betrayed  her,  for  the  sake  of  urging  him  to  do  rightly  by  you. 
I  and  je  also  wrote  to  him  at  the  time  you  were  convicted,  to  tell  him  that  if  he  did 
jt  come  and  stand  by  you  in  your  trial,  she  w’ould  proclaim  him  to  the  world  as  a 
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bigamiat  and  forger.  You  know  the  result  of  her  appeal — his  sudden  flight,  which 
ended  in  a  terrible  death.  My  dear  Nina,  you  see  now  that  you  were  not  the  only 
person  at  Beechwood  who  suffered  silently  and  bravely,  wounded  in  her  honour 
and  her  heart.  I  only  prfiy  God  that  both  you  and  Mrs.  'I'rent  may  find  enough 
joy  in  the  future  to  amply  atone  for  the  miseries  of  the  past.” 

“  Amen !”  and  they  turned  and  saw  Mrs.  Trent  herself  standing  within  Am 
threshold  of  the  door,  as  if  she  had  just  entered.  Nina  rushed  into  her  anni, 
and  for  a  minute  both  were  too  moved  to  speak.  But  Mrs.  Trent  was  not 
naturally  demonstrative,  and  had  been  long  accustomed  to  discipline  and  reprea 
her  feelings.  Presently  she  put  Nina  on  one  side,  kissing  her  softly  between  the 
eyes,  and  said,  with  something  like  her  usual  self-possessed  manner — 

“  Captain  Marsh’s  prayer,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  will  be  answered.  Yo* 
will  be  happy,  since  you  are  to  live  always  with  him.  As  for  myself,  I  am  an  old 
woman  in  heart,  if  not  in  years,  and  I  only  ask  from  the  world  moderate  indulgence 
and  a  small  measure  of  peace.  If  I  have  these  I  shall  be  satisfied.  It  is  for  the 
young  to  hope ;  for  such  as  me  there  is  only  one  possible  future — a  future  of  useful' 
ness  and  contentment  which  shall  lead  me  slowly  and  softly  to  the  grave.” 

Cyril’s  plans  were  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  whole  family  removed  from 
Beechwood  Manor,  and  joined  Nina  and  Mrs.  Trent  at  Boulogne.  Here  thej 
remained  for  a  few  days,  whilst  Cyril,  who  took  all  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  on  hh 
own  shoulders,  .went  to  look  at  a  chateau  a  few  miles  from  Montpellier,  which  he  had 
seen  arlvertised  in  some  of  the  papers.  Finding  this  a  desirable  residence,  and  ia 
good  repair,  he  hired  it  on  the  spot,  and  returned  to  fetch  the  others.  They  were 
soon  installe<l  in  their  new  abode,  with  the  old  faces  from  home  about  them.  Mm 
Trent  taking  her  proper  place  as  a  true  and  valued  friend,  although  she  still  relieved 
Mrs.  Marsh  of  all  household  cares.  Here  Nina  learned  to  smile  ag.iiu — not  quite 
the  smile  of  days  gone  by,  for  such  sorrows  as  she  had  passed  through  must  leave 
some  trace  behind — but  she  w.os  always  cheerful,  often  gay  ;  and  strengthened  by 
the  knowledge  of  Cyril’s  enduring  love,  she  feels  she  may  strive  for  that  glorioM 
crown  which  is  for  those  “  who  do  rightly  the  work  that  is  set  before  them.” 

A  few  more  words  to  the  other  characters  of  our  tale,  and  we  have  done.  When 
Lord  Gillingham  found  himself  so  signally  b  \ffled  in  his  double  vengeance,  he  wai 
almost  beside  himself.  He  had  collected  facts  which  seemed  to  promise  that,  wWi 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Caudlum  and  the  learned  Dorothy,  he  should  be  able  to  bring  the 
crime  of  forgery  home  to  Colouel  St.  George.  And  just  when  he  saw  his  plane 
near  fruition — when  the  woman  who  had  scorned  him  w;»s  confined  in  a  prison 
which  it  seemed  very  probable  she  would  only  leave  for  the  scaffold — when  the  man 
he  hated  with  all  his  wicked  heart  was  about  to  be  hurled  down  from  the  height  of 
pro3ix;rity  to  the  lowest  depths  of  adversity — Fate  gently  interposed,  rescued  them 
out  of  his  hands,  and  dealt  with  their  delinquencies  in  its  own  way — meting  out  to 
one  the  full  measure  of  wrath  he  h;id  earned,  and  gathering  the  other  into  its  bosom 
pardoned  and  contrite,  and  pushing  her  forward  on  her  new  and  better  life  with  i 
smile.  To  tell  you  how  my  lord  raved  and  swore  when  he  found  his  evil  ends 
defeated,  would  not  edify  you  in  any  way. 

In  spite  of  all  her  breakages  and  bruises.  Dame  Oldum  partially  recovered.  Sht 
said  she  wouldn’t  die,  ami  she  didn’t.  She  had  the  most  wonderful  vitality  left  ii 
her  crippled  frame,  and,  as  she  says,  she  can  walk  with  a  crutch  as  fast  as  some 
people  walk  with  their  natural  legs.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  gradual  change  d 
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{ffling  that  marked  her  progress  towards  convalescence.  At  first  she  was  heartily 
lorry  for  her  errors,  and  glad  to  have  made  all  the  expiation  in  her  power ;  then  she 
iegan  to  pine  after  the  thousand  pounds  which  she  had  forfeited  by  her  frankness, 
lad  to  wish  she  had  postponed  her  confession  until  the  money  was  safe  in  her 
hands;  finally,  the  dame,  finding  herself  in  for  a  tolerable  lease  of  life  yet, 
mourned  her  precipitancy  in  unburdening  her  mind  with  the  deepest  grief,  and 
gathered  into  a  cordial  and  collective  anathema  the  parson  who  had  shrived  her,  the 
parish  who  supported  her,  the  peer  who  had  cheated  her,  and  the  fortunate  people 
who  had  escaped  out  of  her  toils. 

Good  and  gentle  Rose  Woodman  nursed  the  surly  invalid  through  the  worst  of 
her  troubles,  then  she  and  Ben  were  married,  and  took  possession  of  their  little 
cottage  in  the  village.  Ben  is  far  too  happy  to  remember  his  spite  against  his 
mother,  and  many  a  shilling  of  his  earnings  drops  from  Kose's  generous  hand  into 
the  wrinkled  palm  of  the  wicked  old  dame. 

Mr.  Barbary,  after  a  little  delay  in  his  wooing,  through  a  rival  who  was  that 
ambiguous  and  mysterious  “  something  in  the  City”  not  to  be  defined,  or  inquired 
into  too  closely,  took  his  Margaret’s  redundant  charms  to  his  iKJSom,  and  was  a 
happy  man.  Amorosa  Grimaldenne  was  not  so  successful  in  securing  her  prize. 
Three  separate  times  she  got  Mr.  Mervyn  up  to  the  proposing  point,  and  he  suddenly 
cooled  before  the  deed  was  done.  She  has  now  given  him  up  in  despair,  and 
acknowledges  to  her  intimate  friends  that,  painful  as  it  was  to  her  sensitive  feelings, 
ahe  was  obliged  to  refuse  him,  for  his  peculiarities  were  too  much  for  her. 
Mrs.  St.  George  is  still  alive,  but  it  is  whispered  in  Balniwick  that  she  is  beginning 
to  fail,  for  once  she  actually  forgot  to  turn  up  her  own  trump  card. 

Gabrielle  de  P^ne  satisfied  her  mother’s  ambitious  desires,  and  really  did  marry 
a  prince.  Whether  she  is  happy  or  no  we  cannot  tell,  but  her  husband  is  cited  as 
“lemeilleur  mari  de  son  temps.” 

And  now,  dear  readers,  one  more  scene,  and  we  have  done.  A  gallant  ship  is  about 
to  sail  for  the  New  World.  The  rising  tide  laves  her  broad  breast,  the  wind  flaps 
her  snowy  sail.  She  dips  her  dainty  prow  seaward,  kisses  the  lips  of  the  waves,  and 
glides  forward  to  the  sonorous  chant  of  the  sailors,  friends  on  shore  shouting  a  last 
sdieu.  Cyril  and  Nina  stand  on  the  deck  of  the  noble  vessel,  looking  towards  land 
with  eyes  as  mournful  as  tender.  There  is  Mrs.  Marsh  weeping  on  Mrs.  Trent’s 
shoulder ;  poor  tremulous  Miss  Mervyn  repeating  anxiously  “  that  it  is  all  her 
holt,  and  she  ought  to  be  killed and  honest  Jack  Dawes.  Madeleine  is  in  France 
with  her  father,  who  could  not  bear  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  such  a  journey. 
Sowly  and  calmly  the  great  ship  recedes  from  the  shore,  and  Jack’s  deep  voice  a 
little  thickened  with  the  tears  he  stifles  now,  but  must  indulge  by-and-by,  sends 
sfter  them  a  last  prayer — 

“  God  bless  and  speed  you !” 

"  Amen !”  murmurs  Nina,  pressing  closer  to  her  husband’s  side.  “  Cyril,  shall 

ever  see  them  again  ?” 

“Why  not?”  he  says.  “Either  they  will  come  to  us,  or  we  shall  return  to 
them.  Where  are  your  hope  and  faith,  Nina  ?” 

“  At  least  I  have  you,”  she  answers,  and  her  tearful  eyes  turn  on  him  thankfully. 

“  Yes ;  and  when  we  have  struggled  for  riches,  my  wife,  and  won  them,  then 
**  will  gather  our  English  family  under  our  happy  roof,  and  make  in  the  New 
Horld  another  Beech  wood  Manor  for  our  sons  to  inherit  with  the  old  place  at  home.” 
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ABOUT  GARDENS. 

A  GARDEN  brings  with  it  a  host  of  friends  and  foes.  Not  only  friends  to 
praise  it  and  foes  to  disparage  it,  and  nip  our  youngest  blossoms  in  the  bud- 
friends  and  foes  of  another  sort — birds,  reptiles,  insects,  creatures  with  voraciom 
appetites  and  destructive  habits,  and  who  fully  deserve  the  hard  names  naturaligti 
have  called  them.  There’s  the  Erinaceus  Europaus — well,  the  hedgehog — and  the 
Musttla  vulgaris — or  the  weasel,  if  you  like  it  better — the  Troglodgles  vulgaris-<g 
the  wren — and,  dropping  the  long  names,  there’s  the  sparrow,  and  earthworm, 
and  spiders,  and  moths,  and  beetles,  all  taking  possession  of  a  garden  as  if  it  were 
especially  got  up  for  their  entertainment,  .and  that  our  Cincinnatus  was  exclusively 
engaged  for  their  comfort  and  accomuiodation. 

Look  at  that  twittering  sparrow;  it  appears  to  be  concentrating  all  its  energies 
on  the  destruction  of  the  young  buds,  as  by-and-by,  in  the  fruit  season,  it  will 
peck  all  the  best  fruit — quite  a  connoisseur  in  its  way.  If  we  could  but  keep  our 
gardens  clear  of  sparrows — ah  me !  our  gardens  would  be  far  less  beautiful,  far  lea 
prolific  than  they  are.  IIow'  do  we  prove  that  ?  We — ^the  editorial  “  we” — don’t 
prove  it,  but  a  certain  distinguished  sovereign,  ^^ho3e  life  has  recently  occupied 
the  pen  of  the  sage  of  Cheyne-walk,  swept  his  gardens  clear  of  sparrows,  to  save 
his  cherries,  and  the  caterpillars  and  the  wireworins  revenged  their  death  by  eating 
up  all  the  forbidden  fruit  in  King  Fredericli’s  paradise ! 

“  The  proprietors  of  gardens,”  says  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  “  have  a  special 
reason  of  gratitude  towards  the  sparrow'.  Gooseberries  are  a  favourite  food, 
whether  fresh  or  preserved,  and  we  are  too  often  doomed  to  see  our  trees  lose  tlieir 
leaves  and  the  crop  of  fruit  fail  solely  through  the  attacks  of  the  gooseberry  fly, 
the  dark  grey  grubs  of  which  are  so  plentiful  and  so  voracious.  These  grubs  aw 
very  pleasing  to  the  sparrow  palate,  and  accordingly  are  killed  in  great  numben 
by  that  indefatigable  bird.  For  many  successive  days  the  sparrows  may  be 
seen  filling  their  beaks  with  gooseberry  grubs  and  bearing  them  ofi  to  their 
young.”* 

The  wireworm,  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  insect  tribe,  is  also  a  favourite 
food  of  the  sparrow  ;  and  although  the  sparrow  himself  is  not  purely  innocent  of 
depredation,  he  saves  a  vast  deal  more  than  he  consumes  by  preying  on  the  ravenous 
insects.  A  massacre  of  sparrows  is  straightw'ay  followed  by  a  plague  of  cater¬ 
pillars.  So  you  observe  that  when  we  make  war  on  the  spar  row  w'e  indirectly  make 
war  upon  ourselves,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heartless  cruelty  of  a  wholesale 
destniction,  entail  a  heavy  penalty  for  our  want  of  sense.  It  is  bad  enough  when 
the  innocent  birds  are  shot — one  was  shot,  for  examp’e,  with  three  green  cater¬ 
pillars  and  three  daddy  longlegs  in  its  beak,  and  another  with  no  less  than  twenty 
green  caterpillars  in  his  crop — but  it  is  still  w'orse  when  poisoned  wheat  is  used. 
“  Eight  hundred  birds,”  says  Mr.  Wood,  “  have  been  destroyed  at  a  single  dressing 
of  the  ground  with  poisoned  wheat,  and  their  murderess — for  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  owner  of  the  grounds  belonged  to  that  which  we  call  the  gentler  sex — was  su 
inspirited  by  her  success  that  she  rapidly  prepared  for  a  second  battue.”  In  one 


*  “  Oar  Giirden  Friends  and  Foc.s.”  By  the  Rev.  J.  O.  tVood.  (Rontled^e,  Wamc,  anJ 
Roatledge.) 
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year  no  less  than  7,261  sparrows  and  other  birds  were  shot  by  the  valiant  members  { 

of  a  sparrow  club ;  birds  that,  at  the  very  lowest  computation,  would  have  destroyed  ] 

twenty  millions  of  caterpillars,  grubs,  and  other  noxious  creatures.  1 

Now  it  is  plain  from  this  statement  that  in  regarding  the  sparrow  as  a  garden  1 

foe  we  act  both  with  ignorance  and  injustice.  The  sparrow  is  the  gardener’s  a 

friend ;  and  if  so  good  a  friend  occasionally  partakes  of  our  hospitality,  we  must  be 
sad  churls  to  grudge  him  his  meal. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  sparrow  alone  that  we  betray  our  own  want  of  discrimi- 
nstion  between  friends  and  foes.  The  hedgehog  has  been  regarded  as  an  enemy —  a 

accused  of  carrying  away  apples  and  eggs,  and  draining  cows  of  their  milk — 
whereas  it  in  reality  feeds  on  earthworms,  snails,  and  slugs.  An  alliance  with 
the  shrew-mouse  may  also  be  safely  concluded ;  he  does  no  harm  to  any  living 
being  except  to  the  insects  on  which  he  feeds.  Against  the  weasel  not  a  single  word 
of  complaint  can  seriously  be  urged ;  neither  mouse  nor  rat  nor  mole  can  carry  on 
their  depredations  with  impunity  while  a  weasel  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  the  J 

bsts— often  looked  upon  with  suspicion — snap  up  almost  every  winged  insect  that 
comes  across  their  path.  Foes !  Surely  we  are  our  own  worst  enemies  in  calling  j 

them  by  that  name.  ' 

Then  there  is  the  toad.  Nay,  never  shudder,  but  give  it  a  welcome  to  garden  | 

ud  greenhouse ;  extend  your  hospitaUty  to  the  common  frog — a  far  more  elegant 
tnd  agUe  being  than  many  a  one  who  goes  a-wooing — both  arc  deserving  of  your 
favour,  and  will  repay  it  fourfold. 

But  while  we  are  careful  in  our  friends’  (and  our  own)  interests,  and  mercifully 
(and  economically)  spare  sparrows,  &c.,  busy  in  our  service,  it  is  plain  that  we  have 
foes— enemies  on  whom  our  allies  have  declared  interminable  war. 

Slugs — the  whole  family — are  the  most  destructive  foes  to  a  well-kept  garden. 

They  burrow  deeply  into  the  earth  during  the  daytime,  and  so  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  gardener,  but  under  cover  of  darkness  they  come  forth,  damage 
the  youngest  and  fairest  herbage,  spoiling  everything,  reducing  our  Icttuees  to 
ihort  stumps,  and  insidiously  insinuating  themselves  into  our  garden  frames,  where 
they  may  banquet  at  leisure,  being  warned  to  their  earthly  homes — like  ghosts — 
by  cockcrow. 

Ammonia  is  the  surest  and  safest  way  of  destroying  slugs.  Take  some  solid 
immonia  and  dissolve  it  in  water,  so  as  to  make  a  very  weak  solution,  and,  in  the 
(Imk  of  the  evening,  water  carefully  every  inch  of  ground.  The  slugs  crawl  from 
their  dens  to  ascertain  the  occasion  of  so  objectionable  an  odour,  and  there  they 
lie  paralysed  by  the  potent  fluid,  their  skin  turns  white,  and  they  yield  quietly  to 
their  fate.  For  trees  trained  against  a  wall,  lime  is  a  good  preservative.  A 
tolerably  thick  layer  should  be  strewn  along  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  as  the  slugs 
srevery  apt  to  crawl  over  a  wall  in  order  to  get  at  the  trees,  on  the  opposite  side 
mother  layer  should  be  sprinkled  along  the  top.  The  sharp  lime-dust  is  peculiarly 
Miious  to  the  slug,  and  the  creature  will  not  cross  even  a  slight  line  of  the  white 
powder.  But  the  lime  must  be  renewed  about  once  a  week  even  in  calm  weather, 
md  in  stormy  seasons  requires  constant  attention. 

While  the  large  majority  of  slugs  are  unquestionably  our  garden  foes,  exception 
most  bo  made  in  favour  of  a  rather  elegant  little  specimen  bearing  the  name  of 
Tertacella.  It  does  not  feed  upon  vegetables ;  its  food  consists  almost  wholly  of 
the  earthworm,  which  it  tracks  in  its  devious  course  just  as  a  weasel  tracks  a  rabbit. 
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Whether  worm-killing  is  a  positive  advantage  to  the  garden  is  a  point  not  yet 
settled,  but  it  is  very  certain  their  destruction  can  do  little  harm. 

Next  to  slugs — in  the  abhorrence  of  gardeners — are  the  snails.  The  solution 
of  ammonia,  already  mentioned,  is  as  fatal  to  snails  as  it  is  to  the  slugs,  and  if  their 
shells  are  broken  and  they  are  thrown  into  a  vessel  in  which  is  a  supply  of  tolerably 
strong  ammoniated  water,  their  death  is  certain. 

But  another  class  of  garden  foes  are  woodlice  or  slaters,  'fhey  are  voraciom, 
and  cat  the  outer  skin  of  many  plants,  besides  infesting  the  ripening  fruits.  They 
encamp  in  a  cucumber  frame,  from  which  they  can  only  with  great  difficulty  be  ex¬ 
pelled.  “  All  the  species  require  moisture,  and  thrive  best  in  damp  places,  dying  if 
kept  for  a  long  space  of  time  in  a  really  dry  atmosphere.  Also  they  love  darkn* 
and  sheltered  crannies,  seldom  appearing  during  the  daytime,  and  by  a  judicioa 
blending  of  these  requisites  the  woallice  can  mostly  be  enticed  into  spots  whence 
they  can  be  taken  at  will.  Perhaps  the  very  best  and  simplest  plan  is  to  lay  i 
large  slate  in  a  sloping  position  against  the  wall,  .and  then  another  slate  upon  it, 
keeping  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  by  little  bite  of  wood.  If  the 
ground  on  which  the  slates  rest  be  well  watered  so  that  the  moisture  shall  b( 
exhaled  about  the  slates,  the  woodlice  will  flock  to  the  spot,  and  may  be  captured 
by  merely  removing  the  upper  slate.”  The  best  method  of  keeping  off  the  wood- 
lice  is  a  liber.al  use  of  gas-tiv>^,  the  contact  and  odour  of  which  to  them  arc  partici- ! 
larly  disagreeable. 

With  regard  to  insects,  they  comprise  the  largest,  perhaps  the  most  formidable, 
number  of  garden  foes,  but  a  few  friends  arc  mingled  with  them.  Nearly  the 
whole  beetle  family,  for  example,  are  flesh  eaters,  and  do  little  or  no  damage  in  i 
garden  of  any  act  of  which  Flora  or  Pomona  in  mood  most  petulant  could 
complain. 

One  of  the  worst  foes  of  vegetation  is  the  wireworm.  “  Lettuce-leaves  laid 
in  he.aps  afford  great  attraction  for  them,  and  the  grubs  can  be  daily  taken  out  of 
these  simple  traps.  Hand-picking  is  also  most  valuable ;  it  is  generally  useless  to 
search  for  the  wireworm  upon  the  leaves ;  but  whenever  you  see  a  plant  drooping 
from  no  assignable  cause,  just  remove  the  earth  about  the  roots  with  the  fingen, 
and  there  you  will  in  all  probability  find  the  delinquent,  a  long-bodied,  tough- 
skinned,  yellowhh  grub,  which  must  immediately  be  immolated.” 

We  have  spoken  of  the  earthworm.  Mr.  Wood,  admitting  all  the  damage  of 
which  the  earthw’orm  can  be  accused,  states  his  own  conviction  that  it  is  a  moot 
useful  ally.  “  It  makes,”  he  says,  “  innumerable  drains,  permitting  the  air  to 
penetrate  into  the  earth,  and  forming  passages  through  which  the  superabundant 
moisture  can  be  conveyed  into  the  greater  depths  where  it  is  needed,  and  it 
continually  flings  fresh  and  beautifully  fine  soil  upon  the  surface,  forming  in  fact 
an  invaluable  ‘top-dressing,’  such  as  money  cannot  purchase.”  In  concluding! 
book  which  we  most  heartily  conmend  to  the  attention  of  all  our  readers,  Mr.  Wood 
says,  “  If  any  strange  insect  or  other  being  should  be  found  in  our  garden,  .and  ve 
do  not  see  it  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  destruction,  or  do  not  know  it  tobi 
one  of  the  garden  foes,  the  safest  as  well  as  the  most  humane  plan  will  be  to  rank 
it  for  the  present  as  a  neutral,  and  in  all  cases  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  allowing 
an  enemy  to  escape  than  of  destroying  as  a  foe  a  creature  that  is  really  one  of 
our  friends.” 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH.* 


The  book  before  ns  is  a  book  about  the  man 
who  has  done  more  to  lift  np  human  hope 
sad  faith  thau  any  other  man  of  these  days — the 
Bin  whose  presence  makes  mat,  strong,  bearded 
fellows  spooney,  and  bewilders  with  jorfnl  pride 
(si  kim)  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  To  all 
of  w,  without  exception,  he  is  a  benefactor. 
We  find  it  hard  work,  the  best  of  ns,  and  some 
find  it  quite  impossible,  to  keep  the  heart  young 
and  the  trust  unshaken,  about  the  time  when 
the  grey  hairs  begin  to  show  at  the  temples,  and 
the  sad  years  have  taught  ns  of  what  base  ma¬ 
terial  so  many  natures  are  made.  The  man  in 
thorn  we  can  believe,  let  him  be  who  he  may, 
ii  what  we  want  at  such  times.  Full  well  we 
know  that  the  “  nameless  martyrs"  and  sword- 
IsM heroes  are  here  and  there  around  ns,  though, 
qieaking  of  the  highest  tj-pes,  they  exist  in  very, 
my  small  numbers.  But  this  knowledge  wants 
gtidening,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  living  pre- 
lenee.  Thank  God — let  ns  all  thank  Gera  for 
the  test  of  our  existence — that  this  has  cot 
been  denied  to  ns ;  that  we  have  been  privileged 
'slook  upon  so  dearly  noble  a  man  that  wo  can 
s-h  our  children  or  our  friends  who  may  have 
shared  the  sight  to  remember  the  day,  and  date 
life  afresh  from  the  hour  which  gave  him  to  our 
1^.  Happy  eyes  that  have  seen  him !  Happy 
me  ones  that  have  kissed  him  I  Happy  souls 
that  hare  been  strung  anew  for  duty  in  his 
jwsence,  whether  the  path  in  which  the  duty 
lies  be  that  of  simple  conformity  within  com- 
Bon  boundaries,  or  that  last  obedience  of  the 
iodI  which  looks  like  defiance  I 
The  chief  purpose  for  which  we  notice  the 
hook  of  Colonel  Chambers  (who  has,  we  believe, 
sctnally  fought  at  the  side  of  this  immortal 
brigand  of  conscience)  is  that  of  clearing  np 
for  onr  readers  the  story  of  Aspromoute.  The 
(sets  of  the  “  career”  of  Garibaldi  are  well 
known,  except  where  they  have  been  delibe- 
iitely  falsified — as  was  the  case  with  that  As- 
promonte  story  which  made  so  many  hearts 
sche.  Only  one  error  of  mnch  consequence 
seems  to  he  afloat  concerning  his  early  life.  He 
*as  nof,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  the  son  of  a 
poor  fisherman,  but  of  a  man  iu  good  circum¬ 
stances,  who  was  the  owner  of  boats,  and  edn- 
eated  his  boy  with  great  care.  Garibaldi  was 
bom  at  Nice  on  the  4th  of  July,  1807  ;  so  that 
he  is  net  yet  fifty-seven  years  of  age — a  fact 
ptegnant  with  hope  for  the  oppressed  wherever 
they  may  be.  He  speaks  of  his  mother  in  the 
strongest  language  of  tender  veneration.  In  his 
p>nth  he  was  intended  for  a  physician  or  a 
lawyer,  but  the  lad’s  character  was  too  strong 
lot  anybody’s  intoutions,  and  he  hi  came  a  sea¬ 
man.  Having  joined,  under  Mazzini,  the  piarty 
of  Yonng  Italy,  he  formed  the  Piedmontese 
pavy ;  and  from  that  time  forward  his  history 
IS  familiar  to  ns  all.  He  has  invariably  declined 
to  receive  “  rewards"  of  all  hinds,  and  has  de- 
olared,  over  and  over  again,  that  he  is  always 
an  unwilling  fighter — that  it  is  not  by  choice 
that  he  is  a  soldier.  It  is  said,  and  probably 

•  “  Qaribaltli  and  Italian  Unity."  By  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Chambera  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Ca) 


with  entire  tmth,  that  he  prefers  the  society  of 
women  to  that  of  men.  His  face  and  head  are 
of  the  high  heroic  type  which  is  so  exceedingly 
rare,  hnt  which  yon  find  in  persons  as  diverse 
as  Shelley,  Mendelssohn,  Chanuing,  Havelock, 
Tennyson,  and  Browning.  The  general  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  this  type  may  bo  noted  down  iu  a 
line  or  two  : — The  face  a  long  oval ;  the  head 
standing  forward,  high  and  prominent  before 
the  ears.  Great  breadth  above,  at  the  temples, 
and  great  flatness  below.  Those  (if  any)  who 
think  of  Garibaldi  as  a  splendid  "  rongh"  are 
wholly  mistaken.  The  photographs  will  have 
done  something  to  dispel  this  notion  ;  to  teach 
people  that  the  man  might  have  been  a  saint  if 
he  had  not  been  a  soldier,  and  that  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  gentleman.  But  the  photographs  can¬ 
not  do  justice  to  the  delicacy  of  his  features  and 
the  sweetness  of  his  smile. 

Great  nonsense  has  been  talked  by  those  who 
are  envious  of  the  good  and  great  (and  there 
are  thousands  of  people  base  enough  for  that), 
and  those  who  dread  the  moral  effect  of  the 
presence  of  such  a  man — great  nonsense,  we 
say,  has  been  talked  about  his  making  a  show 
of  himself.  It  might  be  answered  that  he  is 
above  criticism,  and  that  worms  should  not  dare 
to  have  opinions  about  eagles.  But,  stifling 
one’s  contempt,  and  even  laying  aside  the  argu¬ 
ment— and  a  mighty  one  it  is— that  the  recep¬ 
tion  Garibaldi  has  met  in  England  (which 
implied  the  extremest  publicity)  may  well 
strike  terror,  as  it  certainly  does,  to  judge  from 
the  foreigu  press,  into  the  minds  of  continental 
absolutists — laying  aside  that  consideration,  it 
is  snfiScient  to  say  that  Garibaldi  would  natu¬ 
rally  feel  that  he  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  people  of  England.  True,  he  owes  ns,  in 
fact,  nothing.  True,  all  the  sympathy  and  help 
he  got  after  Aspromonto  were  but  a  poor  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  service  ho  had  done  ns  in 
lifting  off  our  minds  the  nightmare  of  Neapoli¬ 
tan  misery  that  spoiled  our  sleep,  curdled  onr 
blood,  darkened  oar  faith  in  human  nature,  and 
made  so  many  of  ns  feel  as  if  we  could,  each, 
seize  the  dagger,  and  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the 
one  burning  desire  to  extinguish  the  hated 
Bourbon  who  was  so  fond  of  the  Cap  of  Silence 
for  men’s  heads,  the  chufing-pan  for  their  feet, 
and  the  rod  for  women’s  baeks.  True,  it  is  we 
who  are  debtors,  not  Garibaldi.  But  what 
would  he  feel  ?  Let  his  divine  countenance  and 
divine  life  speak  for  him.  He  would  love  us, 
and  would  know  that  wo  loved  him.  And  the 
first  want  of  love  is  communication.  It  would 
have  been  cruel  in  the  extreme  nut  to  show  him¬ 
self  to  the  people,  even  if  he  could  have  helped 
it.  But  he  could  not.  And  one  set  of  wor¬ 
shippers  and  lovers  having  seen  him,  where  was 
ho  to  draw  the  line  ?  In  common  mercy,  he 
could  do  nothing  but  go  on  meeting  as  many 
friends  as  he  could. 

We  have  wondered  a  long  way  from  onr  object, 
which  is  to  say  something  about  Aspromoute. 
It  now  appears  that  Batazzi,  who  had  the  com¬ 
mand  01  the  telegraphic  wires,  falsified  the 
news,  and  made  ns  believe  there  had  been  a 
battle  in  which  Garibaldi  was  acting  the  part 
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of  a  rebel.  Bat  while  he  was  in  prison  the 
wounded  soldier  said — “Well,  I  hope  Italy 
knows  there  was  not  a  fight  at  Aspromonte.  I 
was  wounded  when  I  was  not  fighting,  and  when 
I  had  no  intention  of  fighting.  1  had  given  the 
strictest  orders  not  to  ;  some  inexperienced 
boys  did  not  obey,  but  happily  there  wore  bnt 
few  wounded  amongst  the  brave  Bersaglieri  who 
captured  me ;  as  for  my  volunteers,  they  were 
needlessly  fired  at,  and  many  of  those  brave 
fellows  fell  wounded  with  me,  without  dis¬ 
charging  their  muskets.  Of  course  the  gentle¬ 
men  at  I'nrin  must  make  Europe  believe  that  it 
was  a  serious  fight  and  a  bloody  struggle. 
Don't  be  anxious,  however ;  the  truth  will  be 
known  one  day  or  other.  From  my  splendid 
position  at  Aspromonte  I  saw  the  Bersaglieri 
advancing  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before 
they  came  up.  Had  I  wished  it,  I  could  have 
crushed  them  completely,  but  I  gave  orders  not 
to  fire,  and  none  near  me  did  fire :  I  never 
willed  civil  war.’’ 

It  must  bo  remembered  that  there  is  no 
charge  of  anj'  kind  against  the  ill-starred  Palla- 
vicini,  who  was  in  command  of  the  troops  that 
wounded  the  greatest  and  dearest  of  living  men. 
Garibaldi  not  only  acquits  him  of  any  unkind 
conduct,  but  pays  him  all  soldierly  honour ;  and 
about  him  also,  poor  man,  we  have  to  learn  that 
a  damaging  lie  was  afloat: — “It  was  generally, 
bnt  untruly,  reported  that  Pallavicini  had  once 
served  under  Garibaldi.  The  fact  is  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  never  saw  the  general  until  the 
29th  of  August,  and  his  first  address  to  him 
was,  that  he  made  his  acquaintance  on  the  most 
unfortunate  day  of  bis  own  life.  He  had  his 
orders,  and  the  general  said  he  obeyed  them 
like  a  good  soldier.  The  responsibility  never 
rested  upon  his  shoulders ;  his  personal  treat¬ 
ment  of  liis  prisoner  was  everything  that  was 
respectful,  kind,  and  courteous,  and  he  shook 
hands  heartily  with  some  of  his  personal  friends 
on  the  general's  staff.'’  It  was  not  Pallavicini, 
but  Itatazzi,  who  falsified  the  “  intelligence  ;’’ 
and  it  is  hard  not  to  feel  vindictively  towards 
the  man  who  put  ns  to  so  much  unnecessary 
pniu  by  his  lies,  at  a  time  when  we  bad  quite 
enough  to  h.-ir  in  the  mere  news  that  our  idol 
was  badly  wounded.  Here,  however,  nt  last,  is 
part  of  tho  true  story  of  Aspromonte ; — “  The 
general  from  his  post,  erect  amidst  a  thick 
shower  of  balls,  repeats  the  cry,  ‘  Do  not  fire !’ 
In  that  moment,  two  balls  strike  him.  One  a 
spent  ball  in  the  left  thigh,  another  iu  full  force 
in  the  instep  of  the  right  foot.  The  wound  iu 
the  thigh  is  light — that  in  the  foot  is  serious 
and  complicated.  Garibaldi,  at  the  time  he 
was  wounded,  not  only  remained  standing,  but 
drew  himself  up  majestically.  Friends,  brothers, 
cousins,  acquaintances,  companions  iu  recent 
battles  fonglit  for  the  country,  meet  and  recog¬ 
nise  each  other.  A  lieutenant  of  tho  (royal) 
staff  presses  forward  before  the  rest.  He  is  con¬ 
ducted  into  the  presence  of  the  general,  who, 
looking  nt  him,  commands  him  to  lay  down  his 
sword.  The  lieutenant  obeys,  bnt  observes  that 
ho  came  to  parley.  But  why  did  he  not  come 
sooner?  The  general,  with  much  dignity,  re¬ 
proved  him  in  these  words  :  ‘  I  have  known  for 
thirty  years,  and  better  than  you,  iu  what 
war  consists.  Learn  that  those  who  come  to 


parley  do  not  present  themselves  in  that  gniis.’ 
Other  officers  of  the  rifles  and  of  the  line  an 
led  under  the  tree,  where  the  general  is  laid.  Be 
orders  their  swords  to  be  taken  from  them,  bnt 
afterwards  that  they  should  be  restored,  whiel 
order  is  executed."  Bnt  this  is  not  all.  Thsm 
is  even  a  suspicion  that  Victor  Emmanuel  bin 
and  winked  at  that  last  expedition  of  the  man 
who  had  given  him  his  kingdom.  A  suspidos, 
we  say,  which  bears  hard  on  Ratazzi,  whatew 
may  he  said  for  his  royal  master  : — “  The  fiel 
which  may  show,  to  a  certain  degree,  that 
General  Garibaldi  had  reason  to  reckon  on  the 
consent — on  the  silent  consent  at  least — of  the 
Turin  Government,  is  the  following; — The 
general  had  gone,  early  in  the  morning,  to  Li 
Fienzza.  Everbody  in  Palermo  knew  his  inten¬ 
tion,  and  openly  talked  of  it.  On  tho  evening 
of  that  same  day,  many  young  men  in  redshiiti, 
and  with  gnns  on  their  shoulders,  were  walldni 
about  the  town  in  the  presence  of  the  troops  am 
of  the  royal  gendarmes.  They  publicly  greetel 
and  embraced  their  relatives  and  their  friends, 
announcing  their  departure  for  the  camp. 
Besides,  200  volunteers,  who  had  come  froa 
Upper  Italy,  principally  Lombards  and  Tuscans, 
had  remained  at  Palermo,  consigned  to  hlissor 
and  Guergoni,  to  be  orgsmised  into  a  special 
body,  and  armed.  They  assembled  for  this 
operation  in  a  country  house,  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  from  Palermo,  where  the  arms  and  equip, 
meuts  had  been  prepared.  In  order  to  be  Im 
free  in  their  work,  they  had  placed  all  round 
the  place  sentries  and  outposts,  who  cried  the 
qui  vive  to  every  person  who  approached  the 
house.  The  gendarmes  themselves  had  to  answer 
to  the  qui  vive  of  the  red-shirts.  Towards  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening  tho  armed  columns  of  the 
Garibaldians  began  to  move  from  Palermo 
without  meeting  with  any  obstacle  in  theii 
march.  Garibaldi  did  not  receive  at  Aspro- 
monte  any  summons  to  surrender.  The  fire 
began  without  any  previous  notice  or  message  to 
signify  tho  last  decisions  of  the  Govemmenk" 
There  is,  of  course,  in  all  this  nothing  thst 
makes  out  anything  like  a  case  against  the 
King. 

But  suppose  the  last  expedition  of  Garibsldi 
had  been  a  success  ? 

V»’ell,  it  teas  a  success.  We  did  not  inoi 
how  much  our  hearts  were  bound  up  in  tbii 
man  until  we  heard  of  him  sick  and  a  prisonet, 
and  the  end  is  that  he  is  given  to  onr  embraces, 
and  all  the  world  will  learn  from  tho  echoes  of 
the  acclaim  with  which  we  receive  him  what  mnn- 
ner  of  faith  really  lies  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  Eng¬ 
lishman's  shopkeeping  stolidity — namely,  thst 
there  is  a  Voice  of  Thunder  for  tyrants,  as  well 
as  a  Cap  of  Silence  for  the  oppressed,  and  thst 
tho  stars  in  their  courses  move  in  sympathy 
with  the  Right  that  shall  be  Slight. 

One  word  more.  Garibaldi  will  not  hear  of 
gratitude  to  France.  Oil  any  hypothesis  of 
what  Louis  Napoleon  did  for  Italy,  ho  is  of 
opinion  that  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  wse 
more  than  an  equivalent. 

We  make  no  apology  for  a  single  word  thst 
goes  before ;  for  we  have  had  the  happiness  of 
hearing  the  voices  of  Englishwomen,  of  sh 
ranks,  from  the  peeress  to  the  washerwoman, 
joining  in  “  loud  cheers"  for  Garibaldi. 
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Ladies  Me,  it  kppe&n,  decidedly  bent  upon  I 
imitating  the  mascnline  dress  in  their  own 
ittire.  We  have  already  had  the  paletut,  a  name  I 
mee  reserved  to  designate  on  article  of  a  gen- 1 
tliman's  dress ;  we  have  now  the  hoot,  the  I 
nutcoat,  the  cravat,  and  lastly  the  Coat.  We  ! 
kthtsted  some  time  before  adopting  this  last  j 
item,  bat  now  the  step  is  taken,  and  the  fashion  ' 
till  gradually  spread  nntil  it  becomes  so  com¬ 
mon  as  to  excite  no  wonder.  Let  us,  however,  ^ 
my  at  once  that  there  is  a  wide  difference,  at 
lesit  in  colour,  between  a  lady’s  and  a  gentle- 
min'e  coat.  The  shape  alone  has  been  imitated, 
indladies  have  taken  advantage  of  the  privilege 
th«y  possess  of  wearing  bright,  varied  colours 
US  light  materials.  A  few  coats  have  been 
made  of  silk,  but  for  the  summer  they  will  be 
vom  mostly  in  muslin,  gauze,  or  grenadine  over 
silk  dresses  with  low  bodies,  or  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress. 

There  are  so  many  modifications  of  the  ori- 
^  shape  of  the  coat  now  in  fashiou  that  it 
is  ditficnlt  to  give  a  general  rule  for  the  manner 
of  catting  it  out,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  the  coat  of  the  gentilhomme  in  Louis 
IIV.'s  reign,  and  not  that  worn  by  the  stronger 
lei  in  these  days,  that  ladies  have  chosen  to 
^propriate  to  themselves.  If  made  of  silk, 
the  coat  is  copied  pretty  correctly  as  to  shape, 
bom  the  original  pattern.  It  has  a  tnrned- 
dovn  collar,  and  opens  at  the  throat  with  revers. 

It  is  buttoned  over  the  chest  down  to  the  waist, 
■lopes  off  shaiply  to  the  back  on  each  side,  and 
las  a  long  tail  or  basque  behind,  generally  all 
iaone  piece,  with  sometimes  two  or  three  pleats 
to  mark  the  waist.  The  sleeves  also  have  deep 
KTOis.  The  coat  is  generally  of  one  colour, 
lith  the  lining  in  another,  to  match  with  the 
bimming  of  the  dress.  It  is  ornamented  with 
|imp,  qullings  of  ribbon,  or  velvet  lace. 

The  white  muslin  or  gauze  coats  are  really 
pretty ;  the  basque  is  moro  flowing  and 
•ids  behind  than  in  the  silk  one,  and  trimmed 
■11  round  with  a  narrow  quilling,  over  which  a 
(doored  ribbon  is  sometimes  run  through  the 
aaterial.  This  looks  extremely  well  over  a 
liOM  of  coloured  silk  with  a  low  body ;  it  is  a 
itjliih  toilet  for  a  dinner  or  evening  party  when 
06  does  not  wish  to  be  quite  in  full  dross.  The 
■Iktss  of  the  dress  are  short,  and  the  arm 
emered  only  with  the  sleeve  of  the  coat.  The 
ame  style  when  the  dress  and  coat  are  of  gauze 
« grenadine,  of  a  pretty  coloured  pattern  on  a 
•kite  ground,  is  also  very  elegant,  and  suitable 
hr  a  summer  toilet. 

Besides  the  coat,  we  must  mention  the  white 
anslin  bodice,  with  two  long  lappets  at  the  back 
■od  one  on  each  side  in  front.  The  lappets  are 
(Mnded  at  the  bottom,  and  trimmed  with  a 
iwhe  or  quilling  of  muslin,  edged  on  both  sides 
nth  narrow  coloured  ribhon.  The  shape  of  the 
Mice  is  that  of  a  small  pelerine  square  on  the 
■hoalders,  pointed  in  front  and  at  the  back  over 
•  lev  body.  The  pelerine  is  trimmed  all  round 
the  same  edging  as  the  lappets.  This 
Wise  can  be  worn  over  any  drees ;  it  is  also 
of  the  same  material  as  the  skirt,  and 


worn  without  any  other  body  underneath ;  in 
that  case  it  is  lined  up  to  the  trimming  marking 
the  pelerine.  It  would  be  endless  to  describe 
the  varieties  of  white  bodices  and  jackets  which 
are  now  being  prepared  for  wearing  over  low 
dresses  in  summer.  It  is  affirmed  by  competent 
authorities  that  no  fashiou  will  bo  more  gene¬ 
rally  adopted  this  summer,  and  that  ladies  will 
wear  this  style  of  dress  in  the  day-time  as  well 
as  in  the  evening.  The  difference  is,  that  in 
the  day-time  white  muslin  is  worn,  and  fine 
gauze  or  spotted  net  in  the  evening.  Again, 
black  net  or  black  lace  over  white  net  is  less 
dressy  than  white  net  and  lace  combined. 

The  new  gaze  de  Chamhi'ry,  grenadines,  and 
flue  muslins  have  mostly  large  patterns  this 
year ;  bouquets  of  flowers  or  garlands  disposed 
lengthways,  or  thrown  over  a  striped  ground; 
often  the  bouquets  arc  chined  over  a  white 
ground,  with  rather  broad  grey  or  light  brown 
stripes  placed  at  wide  distances  from  each  other. 
The  cashmere  patterns,  also  in  a  great  variety 
of  colours  beautifully  arranged,  are  very  new 
and  tasteful.  In  more  quiet  tones  of  colour 
— lilac,  hazel-brown,  or  fawn — the  large  check 
or  striped  patterns  with  a  semis  of  spots,  flowrets, 
or  leaves  thrown  over  them,  all  in  various  shades 
of  the  same  colour,  are  extremely  pretty. 

For  light  dresses,  the  very  sensible  fashion 
of  making  high  bodies  with  low  linings  has  long 
previuled ;  now  this  fashion  is  improved  upon  by 
making  the  lined  or  lower  part  of  the  body  in 
the  shape  of  the  Swiss  bodice,  and  trimmed 
round  the  top ;  and  the  upper  unlined  part  in 
pleats  up  to  the  neck,  wheru  it  is  finished  by  a 
small  ruching.  For  the  skirts  no  trimming  can 
take  the  place  of  the  ruches  or  narrow  pleated 
flounces  so  often  described.  Muslin  and  gauze 
dresses  with  patterns  a  disposition,  for  the  or¬ 
naments  of  the  body  and  skirt,  are  once  moro 
appearing.  The  patterns  are  either  stripes  of 
many  colours,  or  delicate  garlands  of  flowers 
over  a  white  or  light  neutral  tinted  ground. 

Having  said  this  much  about  light  dresses,  we 
will  now  give  yon,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style 
sjdendide,  the  kst  creation,  as  they  say  here — 
invention  would  he  thought  sutEciently  grand  in 
England — of  one  of  the  first  houses,  whose  pro¬ 
ductions  are,  we  believe,  almost  as  well  appre¬ 
ciated  in  London  as  in  Paris.  It  is  a  skirt  of 
some  rich  silk,  with  a  pattern  of  flowers  over  a 
white  ground ;  in  the  Mess  we  saw  the  flowers 
were  in  shaded  lilac,  darkening  to  purple  ;  the 
skirt  is  cut  out  in  deep  waved  Vandykes,  and  falls 
over  a  very  high  flounce  of  plain  purple  silk, 
which  is  fastened  on  beneath  in  large  double 
pleats.  The  body  is  plaiu,  open  in  front,  with 
revers  in  purple  silk ;  the  sleeves  in  the  same 
style,  slashed  with  purple  silk ;  at  the  back  a 
square  basque,  turned  back  on  each  side,  lined 
with  purple  silk,  and  fastened  down  with  purple 
gimp  buttons.  To  wear  with  this  dress  a  bur¬ 
nous-shaped  mantle  called  the  Lara  was  pre¬ 
pared  ;  it  was  made  entirely  of  black  Chantilly 
lace,  with  a  border  of  purple  silk  ten  inches 
broad,  and  pinked  at  the  edges,  placed  all  round 
in  the  inside  so  as  to  show  through  the  lace  ;  a 
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pointed  hood  lying  flat  over  the  back  is  made 
with  the  lace,  and  a  pointed  piece  of  the  purple 
silk  is  adapt^  underneath,  which  has  an  ex¬ 
tremely  go^  effect. 

The  same  burnous  can  also  he  made  in  yak, 
the  new  kind  of  dentelle-de-laine,  either  black 
or  white,  and  the  silk  border  may  be  of  any 
colour  to  match  the  dress.  The  yak  is  also 
much  employed  for  trimming  dresses. 

The  newest  and  most  fashionable  style  of 
mantle  is  certainly  the  pelisse,  of  which  we 
spoke  last  month ;  it  is  more  ample  and  more 
elaborate  in  trimming  than  the  circutars  of 
last  year ;  it  is  therefore  less  suitable  for  young 
ladies,  who  wear  in  preference  the  casaque,  or 
half -fitting  paletot,  very  short,  and  slit  open  at 
the  sides ;  ornaments,  either  of  thick  gimp  or 
ribbon,  being  placed  on  the  top  of  the  slits. 
These  casaqnes  are  often  open  in  front  with 
revers,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  coat.  They 
are  more  distirtffw  in  the  same  material  as  the 
dress  than  in  black  silk,  although  a  black  silk 
mantle  is  almost  indispensable  in  a  lady's  ward¬ 
robe.  For  the  full  summer,  scarfs  will  be  much 
worn.  They  also  are  made  of  silk  to  match 
the  dress ;  they  come  very  low  down  in  the 
back,  sloping  down  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
waist,  where  a  very  large  bow  of  ribbon  is 
fastened,  and  are  trimmed  with  a  deep  fall  of 
face,  or  of  dentelle-de-laine.  For  young  ladies 
a  silk  flounce  is  put  on  instead  of  lace.  The 
same  pattern  will  be  made  in  white  muslin, 
with  bows  of  coloured  ribbon. 

For  children  the  small  paletot  is  far  more 
generally  adopted  than  the  circular,  which  is 
not  half  so  suitable  for  them,  and  prevents  the 
freedom  of  their  movements.  The  new  shape 
is  half-fitting ;  it  is  trimmed  with  narrow  silk 
straps  and  buttons.  For  a  little  girl  about  six 
years  old  we  saw  one  trimmed  in  the  middle  of 
the  waist  and  at  the  back  with  falling  loops  of 
ribbon,  which  was  extremely  pretty. 

Both  little  girls  and  little  boys  wear  the  Scotch 
cap,  and  the  toque  Ilongroise  turned  up  all 
round,  trimmed  with  velvet,  and  ornamented 
with  a  pigeon's  wing  and  aigrette. 

For  the  spring  and  summer  the  newest-shaped 
Hat  has  a  pointed  brim  in  front  and  at  the 
back,  and  a  very  flat  round  crown ;  this  style  of 
hat  is  trimmed  with  a  long  curled  feather,  and 
an  aigrette  in  front ;  the  tricorne,  the  real 
three-cornered  hat,  with  flat  crown  and  tnmed- 
up  brim,  is  also  made  in  white  straw  for  little 
boys,  and  trimmed  with  feathers. 

The  new  shapes  for  ladies'  bats  are  also,  some 
of  them,  very  eccentric.  There  are  all  the 
varieties  of  the  casquette  (a  naan's  cap),  of  which 
we  will  describe  one  or  two.  The  original 
casquette  has  a  round  flat  crown,  it  has  no  brim 
at  the  sides,  but  only  in  front  and  at  the  back, 
where  it  comes  down  in  a  point.  The  two 
principal  modifications  of  this  hat  are  the 
Lonison  and  the  Alexandrine.  The  former  has 
a  pointed  brim  at  the  hark  only,  in  front  it  is 
turned  up  quite  straight,  like  the  Tudor  hat ;  the 
brim  is  invariably  lined  with  a  strip  of  velvet. 
The  Alexandrine  has  its  name  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  Parisian  modiete ;  it  is  the  reverse  of  the 
l^onisoii ;  the  brim  comes  down  in  a  point  in 
front,  and  is  turned  back,  but  not  quite  so  up¬ 
right  as  in  the  Tudor  shape,  behind.  There  is 


a  brim  all  round,  though  it  is  narrow  at  the 
sides  and  back ;  this  brim  is  cut,  and  a  piece  if 
it  is  turned  up  on  one  side  and  covered  vitli 
velvet.  All  these  hats  have  low  round  tops,  and 
are  trimmed  with  curled  ostrich  feathers,  and 
an  aigrette  in  front.  These  aigrettes  are  often 
made  of  spun  straw,  with  a  very  tiny  bird,  ^ 
of  straw,  bnt  perfectly  light  and  delicate,  placed 
among  the  cars  of  com  and  yellow  grasses. 
Although  these  are  the  new  shapes,  many  ladies 
still  prefer  the  Henry  HI.  style  with  the  hid 
top,  and  this  is  worn  also,  bnt  the  brim  is  made 
wider  than  last  year.  For  riding,  the  Gabrielis 
shape  is  not  supplanted ;  it  has  a  somewhat  high 
crown,  and  brim  turned  up  on  each  side. 

The  new  Bonnets,  when  trimmed  tastefnllj, 
are  realty  not  unbecoming.  It  seemed  rather 
strange  at  first,  after  being  accustomed  to  see 
them  so  high  above  the  forehead,  to  find  them 
so  suddenly  lowered,  bnt  no  one  can  deny  the 
change  is  all  for  the  better.  We  have  seen  some 
very  pretty  Leghorn  bonnets  trimmed  with  long 
ears  of  the  maize  com ;  inside  a  narrow  quilling 
of  maize  tulle,  and  at  the  top  a  few  red  field 
poppies  or  blue  corn-flowers.  The  same  styleis 
made  in  a  new  kind  of  material  called  tisn 
Me-ricain,  the  appearance  of  which  is  that  of  i 
stiff  coarse  muslin,  of  a  deep  maize  colour.  A 
great  many  bonnets  are  also  made  of  coarm 
bright  fancy  straws,  in  various  shades.  The 
Marie  Stuart  shape  is  once  more  appearing, 
and  many  of  our  first  modistes  patronise  it 
warmly,  but  it  has  as  many  adversaries  si 
friends,  and  has  not  yet  won  the  day.  Main 
seems  to  be  the  favourite  colour  for  bonnets  thii 
summer ;  besides,  the  large  ears  of  maize  com, 
thistles,  daffodils,  and  croensses  are  made  of  the 
same  colour,  and  matched  to  the  colour  of  the 
straw;  inside  the  flowers  are  of  other  coloan; 
the  larger  ones  are  still  preferred — carnationa 
double  auemones,  hollyhocks,  and  bunches  of 
chestnut  flowers,  the  latter  with  their  foliage  and 
the  miniature  fruit  in  its  prickly  envelope. 

We  add  the  description  of  a  few  of  the 
prettiest  new  bonnets  we  have  seen  for  the 
season. 

A  white  crape  bonnet  embroidered  with  white 
jet  beads,  forming  small  stars,  and  curtain  of 
the  same.  In  front,  both  inside  and  outside,  i 
bunch  of  ivy-leaves,  with  blue-bells  and  heather 
flowers ;  at  the  sides  a  narrow  quilling  of  white 
tulle ;  white  strings. 

A  rice-straw  bonnet  in  the  Marie  Stuart  shape 
in  front,  a  white  lace  scarf  tied  over  the  top  of 
the  crown  and  fastening  two  very  light  marabout 
feathers,  one  falling  over  the  front,  the  second 
over  the  back  of  the  crown  ;  inside  a  droopin; 
bunch  of  fuchsia. 

A  Leghorn  boimet  trimmed  with  a  wide  striped 
ribbon,  green  and  white ;  the  ribbon  forms  i 
very  large  bow  at  the  side ;  it  is  turned  inside 
the  bonnet  at  the  sides,  instead  of  the  usnil 
tulle  quilling ;  the  strings  are  formed  all  of  the 
same  piece. 

A  white  tulle  bonnet  embroidered  with  coral;  j 
a  bunch  of  dead-white  large  ears  of  corn,  vritt 
black  velvet  leaves,  falls  over  the  crown  ;  a  very 
small  roilette.  of  tulle,  also  embroidered  witl 
<  O’al,  is  fastened  over  the  top  of  the  bonnet,  ari 
falls  over  the  face  in  a  small  {mint,  edged  witt 
chenille  fringe,  to  match  the  coral ;  inside 
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eftrs  and  velvet  leaves  mixed  with  tiny 
litncheB  of  coral.  The  email  hup  voilettea 
dtbroidered  with  beads  and  edged  with  a  fringe 
of  jet  or  chenille,  are  worn  over  all  bonnets ; 
tbev  are  no  longer  drawn  in  with  a  ribbon  over 
llio  face,  but  set  so  perfectly  flat  over  it  that  it 
ii  ini[iOssible  to  raise  them  without  untying  the 
ifkbouB.  Ladies  have,  in  consequence,  adopied 
tbe  custom  of  leaving  them  down,  even  while 
laying  calls,  at  ebureh,  or  under  any  cirenm- 
itsDOC  where  they  keep  their  bonnets  on. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  our  subscribers  to 
tnow  that  Messrs.  Uraut  and  Ciask,  58,  Oxford- 
itrcet,  Loudon,  W.,  have  made  arrangements 
lor  supplying  in  material  fae-similes  of  the  toilets 
illB^trx.ei  in  this  mouth’s  coloured  plate.  The 
prices  are  given  of  each  garment,  so  that  by 
this  means  wo  are  able  to  exactly  conform  to 
<  the  wishes  expressed  by  so  many  of  those  who 
patronise  our  Magazine. 

First  Figure  to  the  Left. — Bonnet  of 
ties  straw,  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  flowers. 
Polonaise  of  black  silk,  nearly  tightly  fitting 
to  the  figure.  It  is  made  with  side-pieces,  over 
thich  a  handsome  gimp  and  gimp  tassels  are 
irraugcd.  The  garment  is  open  at  the  side 
Ksms  and  at  the  back,  the  openings  being  laced 
•cross  with  gimp.  The  sleeves  have  a  seam  at 
Uc  elbow,  and  gimp  epaulettes.  Price  of  Polo- 
siise  mantle,  in  rich  black  glace,  1  guineas ; 
litto,  in  gros-grain  silk,  4]  to  .5  guineas. 

Second  Figure. — Costume  for  the  Sea- 
BK.-^Hat  of  white  straw,  with  a  vandyked 
•ip.  rimmed  inside  with  a  ribbon  ruche,  and 
•Slade  with  a  long  feather  and  tuft.  Checked 
toilard  dress,  looped  up  over  a  cashmere  petti- 
Nst.  The  dress  is  open  in  front,  showing  the 
•kemisette  and  cravat.  Tight  coat  with  revers, 
ikieh  may  be  made  either  in  light  summer 
doth  r  black  silk.  Price  of  checked  foulard 
flfln,  2s.  lOd.  per  yard;  price  of  coat,  in 

Iammer  cloth,  35s.  fid.,  and  in  black  glace, 
(2i.6d. 

Third  Figure. — Crape  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
Asnille,  edged  with  beads  and  marabout 
Imthers.  SUk  mantle,  made  with  large  pleats 
(D  the  shoulders,  and  a  shaped  scam  at  the  back. 
Very  thick  cords  are  looped  from  the  front  to 
ie  shoulder-pleat,  and  then  again  to  the  back, 
irtierc  they  terminate  in  two  handsome  tassels. 
The  bottom  of  the  drees  is  scalloped,  and 
kimmed  with  gimp.  Price  of  gros-grain  silk 
hulls,  3)  guineas. 

Fourth  Figure. — Bonnet  of  drawn  crape, 
himmed  with  ruches  of  the  same,  and  flowers. 
^  coat,  which  is  extremely  simple  and  s^lish, 
■  made  of  cloth,  and  piped  with  silk.  There 
■  no  other  trimming  on  the  garment.  It  is 
■sde  with  side-pieces  behind,  and  a  shaped 
•mm  in  front.  Ih-ice  of  this  coat,  28s.  fid. 

Fifth  Figure.  —  Crape  bonnet  drawn  in 
bout,  and  with  a  plain  crown..  Coat  iu  black 
•mded  silk,  trimmed  with  Maltese  lace.  The 
prnent  fits  tightly  to  the  figure,  and  is  arranged 
brhmd  with  a  separate  tail.  The  sleeves  are 
•early  closed  at  the  wrist.  Price  of  coat,  in 
Hack  gros-grain  corded  silk,  5i  guineas. 

Uadame  Adolphe  Ooubnud,  248,  Strand, 
London,  W.O.,  supplies  paper  models,  tacked 


together  and  trimmed,  of  tho  ^rments  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  coloured  plate.  Price  of  mantles, 
3s.  fid.  each  ;  including  a  flat  pattern  to  cut 
from,  4s.  Madame  (ioubaud  defrays  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  postage, 

OUll  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

The  Pr’?:ce88  of  Wales’s  Ottoman,  on 
Sofa  Pillow. — Materials  for  a  sofa  pillow  iu 
single  wool :  For  white  rose  and  two  buds,  1 
skein  of  white,  and  1  each  of  the  three  lightest 
fawns ;  ^  stieiu  of  dark  fawn.  For  dark  rose 
and  three  buds,  }  skein  each  of  five  shades  of 
magenta  and  black.  Fur  lighter  roses  aud  bods, 
skein  each  of  5  shades  of  magenta.  For 
violet  flowers,  2  skeins  each  of  five  shades  of 
Humboldt ;  1  skein  of  amber.  For  tho  leaves, 
II  skein  of  the  darkest  and  lightest  yellow- 
green  ;  3  each  of  the  middle  shades ;  1  light 
apple-green ;  3  each  of  the  four  darkest  shades ; 
1  of  brown.  For  grounding,  41  dozen  skeins  of 
black  wool.  To  give  pleasure  to  our  sobscriliers 
no  expense  has  heeu  spared  in  prodneing  this 
very  handsome  and  effective  pattern.  It  is 
PAINTED  BT  HAND,  and  for  that  reason  will  be 
found  particularly  easy  to  copy,  as  the  squares 
are  all  so  perfect.  The  pattern  is  suitable, 
worked  in  single  wool,  for  stools  and  sofa 
pillows;  worked  in  double  wool,  for  ottomans, 
&c.  For  single  wool,  Penelope  canvas  No.  40 
must  l>e  em;  loved,  which,  with  a  margiu  of 
gronudii'g  round  the  pattern  of  three  inches, 
will  wo  k  out  to  the  extent  of  twenty  inches 
square.  Finer  canvas  must  be  used  for  foot¬ 
stools  like  that  shown  iu  our  engraving,  which 
is  a  very  pretty  style  of  mount  for  Berlin  wool 


embroidery.  In  double  wool,  and  worked  on 
coarse  canvas,  the  pattern  can  be  enlarged  to 
twenty-six  inches  square  for  ottomans,  die.  Tho 
lightest  shades  of  ^1  the  flowers  may  be  done 
in  silk.  The  colours  of  the  roses  in  the  centre 
bouquet  can  be  changed,  according  to  taste,  to 
scarlet  or  yellow,  and  the  grounding  can  be 
varied  to  suit  the  furniture  of  the  room  for 
which  the  work  is  intended.  The  pattern  would 
look  exceedingly  well  worked  on  black  silk  can¬ 
vas,  and  in  that  case  would  require  no  found¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Wilcockson,  44,  Goodge-street,  Tot- 
tenham-conrt-road,  London,  supplies  materials, 
&c.,  for  working  this  design  at  the  following 
prices ; — Single  wool  and  canvas,  4s.  fid. ;  light 
shades  iu  silk,  fis. ;  postage.  Is.  ‘2d. ;  cord  aud 
tassels,  3s.  fid. ;  silk  for  back,  3s.  fid. ;  com¬ 
menced,  Is.  extra ;  materials  for  stool  on  finer 
canvas,  fls.  8d. ;  elliptic  footstool,  7s.  fid. ;  work 
mounted  without  extra  charge;  materials  for 
ottoman  in  double  wool,  7a.  fid. ;  work  mounted 
on  box  ottoman,  with  cloth  sides,  21, 
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A  GREAT  budget  of 
letters.  Introducing  un¬ 
invited  poetry,  rhymes,  lines, 
verses,  stanzas,  odes,  elegiacs, 
&c.,  and  nearly  all  about  the  month 
Of  all  the  months  in  the  year, 
suffered  the  hardest  from 
the  rhjTnesiera  The  poeta  of  course, 
took  it  in  hand  a  long  time  ago,  and  said 
what  was  to  be  said  of  it  in  the  best 
manner.  John  Milton's  “flowery  May," 
who 

“  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose," 


will  never  be  forgotten.  Ben  Jonson's  salutation 
to  fair  “  Main"  is  immortal.  John  Dryden's 
Young  Emilia  offering  “maiden  vows  in  honour 
of  the  May"  is  as  delightful  a  word-painter  as  one 
could  wish  to  And.  A  host  of  other  brave  writers 
have  tuned  their  lutes  to  sing  the  praise  of  May. 
And  a  thousand — and  a  good  many  more  heroes 
and  heroines,  chiefly  heroines— of  grey  goose- 
quills  have  formed  the  escort  to  these  few,  or,  not 
to  change  the  tigure,  have  sounded  all  sorts  of 
instruments  from  Orphean  barbiton  to  penny 
whistle  downwards  in  the  praise  of  May,  which 
rhymes  with  bay,  day,  fay,  gay,  jay,  lay,  nay,  pay, 
ray,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  Now,  to 
say  that  the  rhymes  sent  to  us  are  wanting  in 
novelty  is,  at  all  events,  no  injustice  to  their 
writers ;  blue  skies,  yellow  sunlight,  laughing 
hedgerows,  blossoming  roses,  greenwood  shade, 
must  be  famdiar  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  year. 
But  we  have  a  suggestion  to  offer;  it  is  worth  a 
good  deal,  but  we  are  generous :  Why  not  write 
some  May-day  poems  for  Caff  reland.  New  Zealand, 
Patagonia,  Pitcairn's  Island,  Queensland,  New 
South  Wales  ?  There,  at  least,  we  should  have  a 
little  novelty,  the  key  note  would  be  changed.  Image 
a  Milton  or  Dryden  of  Port  Sydney  singing  of 
May  as — 

“  Summer  joys  are  o'er, 

Flow'rets  bloom  no  more, 

Wintry  winds  are  sweeping," 

&C.,  &C.,  &C. 


Will  any  poet  ever  dare  to  do  it  ? 

Having  thus,  at  some  length,  explained  how  it  is 
that  we  cannot  make  use  of  all  the  May-day  poetry 
forwarded  to  us,  we  reverently  lay  aside  the  packet, 
and  inquire  of  the  melancholy -looking  damsel 
opposite,  who  answers  to  the  name  of  Olive,  what 
disturbs  her  mind.  Warts?  Well,  they  are  to  be 
removed  by  the  careful  application  of  a  little  lunar 
caustic.  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  SL  Bartholomew's,  says 
the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  pare  off  the 
thickened  skin  which  covers  the  prominent  wart ; 
cut  it  off  by  successive  layers ;  shave  it  till  you  come 
to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  till  you  have  drawn 
blood  in  two  or  three  places.  When  you  have  thus 
denuded  the  surface  of  the  skin,  rub  the  part 
thoroughly  over  with  lunar  caustic;  and  one 
effective  operation  of  this  kind  will  generally 
destroy  the  wart ;  if  not,  you  cut  off  the  black  spot 
which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  caustic,  and 
apply  it  again ;  or  you  may  apply  acetic  aciil,  and 
then  you  will  get  rid  of  it  And  now,  my  Begular 
Bcbscriber,  bow  can  we  aid  you?  Adolphus 
complains  of  cold  meal  end  what  are  you  to  do? 
'You  cannot  have  hot  joints  every  day.  Consult 
Mrs.  Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Every-day  Cookery,  and 
there  you  will  find  “  All  About  It" 

We  cannot  pledge  our  Editorial  honour  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement,  Josephike,  but  the 
origin  of  the  name  “  Kidderminster"  is  traced  in  a 


poetical  legend — poetunlmown  (and  not  uutloedh 
Taylor) — to  the  frustration  of  the  amorous  desliu 
of  one  King  Kidder,  or  Kcder : —  ^ 

‘‘King  Keder  saw  a  pretty  girl. 

King  Keder  would  have  kissed  her; 

The  damsel  nimbly  slipped  aside. 

And  so  King  Keder  mist  her." 

Keder  mist  her — Kidderminster,  don't  you  see?  It 
is  simpler  and  clearer  than  many  a  more  dlgnUM 
derivation. — Madge.  There  is  no  impropriety  Is 
your  alluding  to  the  Smith  family  or  the  Broira 
family,  or  the  Smiths  and  the  Browna  Iheresn 
more  respectful  forms  of  speech,  but  still  it  is  dm 
incorrect.  M.  H.  C.  is  assured  that,  if  the  last  w1b| 
feather  of  the  woodcock  is  of  the  least  use  b 
artists,  it  is  the  first  time  we  ever  beard  of  it 
though  we  can  testify  that  tne  whole  wing,  feat^ 
excepted,  and  nicely  cooked,  is  acceptable  to  say 
man  of  taste.  A  Constant  Reader  must  have  bsea 
inconstant  in  the  reading  of  “  Hard  Cash."  David 
Dodd  is  not  drowned  at  sea.  and  the  young  peopled* 
get  married.  Belle,  your  lot  is  very  hard,  no  doobl 
—positively  slavish,  when  compared  with  the  thi^ 
pale  seamstress,  and  the  “chubby  red-anaed 
maid-of  all-work."  You  are  compelled  to  go  out 
with  the  thlnuest-soled  shoes  in  the  worst  weather, 
with  no  bonnet  on,  your  neck,  shoulders,  and  atmi 
uncovered,  at  midnight  You  are  forced  to  eltor 
lounge  in  the  impure  atmosphere  of  the  theatre,  to 
dance  in  a  heated  room  till  midnight  to  idle  all  the 
morning,  to  listen  to  vapid  compliments  sU  the 
evening.  You  are  sadly  used.  Would  you  not  like  b 
exchange  with  “  a  young  person,"  and  go  out  some 
Monday  to  a  tea-garden  with  your  “  young  man?" 

Lilt  is  acting  very  imprudently  in  accepting  a 
present  from  an  unknown  admirer.  By  wearisg 
the  brooch  sent  to  her  she  certainly  accepts  the 
present,  and  encourages  the  suit.  Laughing  Sn- 
teen.  No,  we  do  not  agree  with  you:  we  believe 
Sbakspeare  to  have  been  the  greatest  poet  the 
world  has  seen  since  Homer.  Other  people  wrlfing 
“as  well  if  they  like"  reminds  us  of  Wordsworth, 
who  thought  disparagingly  of  Sbakspeare,  and  said, 
in  a  letter,  that  he  could  write  like  him  if  he  hade 
mind  to.  “  That's  it"  replied  Lamb ;  “  be  could 
i/  he  had  a  mind  to." 

One  who  Tries  is  likely  to  succeed  in  making  a 
little  go  a  great  way.  Beware  of  trijlet.  Here  an 
three  proverbs  for  your  consideration:  A  small 
leak  will  sink  a  great  ship.  Fools  make  feasts  and 
wise  men  eat  them.  Who  dainties  love  shall 
beggars  prove. 

J.  H.  B.  will  find  it  impossiblo  to  remove  tht 
stain. 

“  When  lovely  woman  tilts  her  saucer. 

And  finds,  too  late,  that  tea  will  stain. 
What  ever  made  a  lady  crosser? 

What  art  can  make  all  white  again  ? 

The  only  art  the  stain  to  cover. 

To  hide  the  spo,  from  every  eye. 

And  wear  an  unsoiled  dress  above  her 
Of  proper  colour,  is— to  rfys. 

F.  A.  Second  marriages  may,  of  course,  be  con¬ 
tracted  ;  as  to  second  love,  that  is  debatable.  The 
transfer  of  the  heart's  affection  is,  in  our  opinka, 
impossible.  Those  who  have  once  loved  deepl;. 
passionately,  earnestly,  can  never  love  again  mth 
the  same  fervour,  the  same  intensity.  Perhm 
however,  you  are  of  the  opinion  of  the  negro  who 
delivered  himself  to  the  effect  that  he  bought  oni 
pound  of  sugar,  and  it  was  sweet ;  be  relished  it, 
and  when  it  was  gone  he  bought  another,  and  thit 
was  sweet  too. 

Does  A  Subscriber  really  want  “  a  recipe  for  u 
unpleasant  breath  ?"  What  so  effectual  as  nerrisgii 
onions,  and  other  savoury  articles  of  diet 
churchwarden  of  cavendish  for  digestion?”  E.D.W. 
should  consult  Beeton's  Handbook  on  the  Aquarliua 
post  free  4d. 

Contributions  Bespectfullt  DECLiNin- 
“Arthur's Eevenge;"  “Foreign  Sketches;”  "Alay 
of  Two  I.overs ;"  “  Domestic  Happiness." 
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(JHAPTEll  V. 

HTITII  what  thankfulness  I  rushed  to  that  little  casement,  and,  leaning  far  out, 
*'  breathed  the  fresh  air,  and  inhaled  the  beauty  of  the  glorious  prospect 
without,  I  can  never  forget.  O  what  a  contrast  to  the  stifling  dust,  terror,  and 
iiikness  around  me  a  moment  ago !  There  was  the  fair  green  lawn  with  its  noble 
pwipe  of  trees  ;  there  the  moor  with  its  patches  of  golden  fire,  its  granite  heads, 
ad  limbs  of  broken  giants ;  and  beyond  glimmered  a  faint  white  line  which  I 
knew  to  be  a  roll  of  breakers  dashing  over  a  low  reef,  out  in  the  dancing,  fetterless 
M.  Tlie  breeze  from  the  boundless  Atlantic  blew  freshly  over  me,  and,  rejoicing 
intlie  pure  air,  I  ceased  for  a  moment  to  think  of  the  darkness  and  the  phantom 
Wiind  me. 

Then  1  turned  nervously,  and  examined  the  spot  where  I  found  myself.  I  was 
ffidently  at  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of  the  roof.  Inside  this  wall,  on  one 
ft,  were  the  attics  of  the  north  front,  but  there  was  no  door  of  communication 
fcttween  them  and  this  place,  though  there  had  evidently  been  an  intention  of 
nming  it  into  a  garret  chamber,  else  why  this  window,  and  these  boards  rudely 
Jill  down  for  flooring  ?  In  the  great  wall  of  chimneys  was  pierced  a  small  hole,  as 
lor  a  grate,  and  on  the  western  siile  was  a  niche,  shelved,  and  laden  with  dusty 
Iwks  and  papers.  I  examined  all  this  with  a  hasty  but  searching  glance,  and 
Mwhere  could  I  see  an  outlet  for  escape  save  in  the  open  window.  By  this  way, 
iken,  my  phantom  had  departed,  and  again  I  determined  to  follow. 

Do  not  let  this  startle  you.  Remember,  I  was  a  country  child,  wild  and  free 
a  a  deer,  and  I  lived  in  the  wildest  part  of  England,  where  the  great  boundless 
Kean  and  the  wide  waste  moors  gave  to  its  people  a  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
®bowu  to  the  inhabitants  of  inland  trimly-cut  landscapes.  Some,  then,  migh^ 
kve  turned  giddy  at  the  thought ;  but  1  was  a  fearless  climber,  and  had  often 
kmbcrecl  over  rocks  and  precipices  where  many  men  would  not  have  cared  to 
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follow.  Moreover,  the  roof  was  a  favourite  spot  of  mine.  Many  an  honr  had!  j  ml,  i 
spent  on  the  leads,  and  once  I  had  frightened  even  the  brave  Miss  Admonitia  itn^ir 
appearing  like  a  tiny  speck  behind  one  of  the  Gothic  pinnacles,  and  shouting  to  ha  I  then, 
when  she  was  on  the  lasrn.  To  attain  this  I  had  left  the  leads  and  clambered  dovi  I  diem 
the  slates.  And  here  I  must  explain  that  only  one  portion  of  the  roof  poeeeaaed  j  bet  l 
leads — that  is,  thei  part  which  tradition  said  had  been  altered  when  the  new  stair,  f  hmoc 
case  was  buQt,  and  the  drawing-room  and  library  heightened.  On  the  whole,  the!  for  Id 
Tudor  appearance  of  the  house  was  well  preserved  by  the  pinnacles  and  high  roof  ti 
which  concealed  the  flat  platform  of  lead  behind  it.  j  gy  m 

I  am  vexed  I  am  obliged  to  interrupt  my  narrative  with  these  descriptions,  hot  ever  1 
without  them  you  could  not  understand  my  story.  j  ^ad, 

I  proceed  to  say  that  you  mrwt  not  think  of  me  as  you  would  of  other  girls  of  I  lost  ai 
my  age.  Think  that  I  could  ride  and  row  like  a  boy,  and  climb  trees  and  cliffs  like  g  mj 
a  cat,  and  then  you  will  not  shudder  when  I  tell  you  I  boldly  launched  myself  from  me  f 
the  slanting  casement  on  to  the  roof,  and  in  two  minutes  had  gained  the  leads  safely.  I  iorroi 
I  may  truly  say,  at  this  time  of  my  life — I  was  a  little  past  thirteen — I  feared  thong 
nothing  upon  earth  but  ghosts,  and  these  certainly  were  always  pursuing  me.  no  hai 
Fearlessly  I  had  turned  my  head  and  contemplated  the  giddy  height  at  which  1  1 1 

hung  when  clinging  by  my  hands  to  the  casement ;  but  now  that  I  W'as  on  tl,  •  with  j 
roof,  and  the  delicious  air  of  sunset  blew  freshly  on  my  flushed  cheeks  and  hot.  «th«r  < 
(lusty  hands,  I  fear?d  to  open  my  eyes  lest  that  ghastly  dead-white  face  shouii  fhora 
meet  them.  A  moment  of  this  shrinking  terror,  and  then  I  had  searched  all  round  loond 
with  anxious  glance,  to  find — nothing.  All  was  bare.  Here  were  the  naked  lewi.  oke,  1 
the  great  piles  of  chimneys,  the  carved  pinnacles,  and  long  shadows  of  siinsp*|  Ot 
myself,  and  solitude — nothing  more.  The  wind  blew  w'ith  glorious  freedom  an |  fethii 
me,  dashing  my  long  hair  about  my  cheeks,  the  sim  was  fast  setting,  and  a  mist  they  v 
coming  in  from  the  sea.  I  felt  that  I  must  sit  down  somewheare  quietly,  and  tliiri  mme  ( 
over  this  strange  thing,  for  now  I  was  conscious  of  feeling  wildly — almost  crazily  oeepii 
and  I  wanted  to  calm  myself  and  come  to  some  decision  in  my  own  mind  about  it  the  ha 
I  sought  out  my  accustomed  spot  in  the  loo— as  the  Cornish  call  a  shelter— of  “  ( 
the  great  chimney-pile.  Here  I  found  the  piece  of  cake,  yellow  with  saffron,  whici  your  c 
I  had  left  behind  me  when  I  was  last  here  a  week  ago  ;  and  I  smiled  at  myself  t  Th 
think  what  a  child  I  was  then.  I  felt  now  I  should  never  be  a  child  again.  TLea  the  te£ 
looking  dreamily  out  upon  the  sea,  I  began  to  think,  and  my  thoughts  shape  lent  t( 
themselves  thus : —  oiracr 

All  the  visions  I  hael  had,  the  fairies,  pixies,  spirits  I  had  seen,  the  spectres  thii  Do 
had  followed  me,  were  of  my  own  seeking.  I  had  called  them  to  me,  .and  ha’  lortur 
experienced  a  shrinking  pleasure,  a  delicious  awe,  in  their  presence.  But  thissi  hood? 
a  phantom  of  another  shape — this  I  had  not  called.  It  had  a  reality  about  i  hid  bo 
unknown  to  me  before — a  re<ality  and  yet  a  doathlincss  that  had  first  struck  w  deep  m 
when  I  watched  it  from  the  cedar-tree  in  its  monotonous  passage  up  and  down  tl  i  bleal 
blank  w.all.  But  there  it  had  been  only  a  shadow,  a  profile  ;  here  it  had  comet  ibove  a 
me  like  a  face  in  substance,  though  with  the  hue  and  pallor  of  death.  hei  Do 

At  this  time  I  h<ad  never  read  of  instanc(?s  where  the  mind  confuses  reality  »:  before 
imagination  till  at  length  the  line  is  p.assed  which  divides  reason  from  in8.anity.  !  parent, 
had  never  heard  then  of  the  painter  who  placed  his  sitters  in  their  chairs,  and  ccil  lompar 

tinned  their  portraits  long  after  they  had  left  his  studio.  For  how  long  he  did  til _ 

safely  none  can  tell,  but  at  last  his  mind  confused  the  imaginary  sittings  with  t  j 
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II  Kil,  and  he  spoke  to  patrons  of  having  had  their  parents,  their  children,  in  hia 
bf  itadio  when  they  were  hundreds  of  miles  away.  He  spoke  of  having  had  them 
e  when,  alas !  they  were  dead  and  buried.  He  shook  hands  with  friends,  and  thanked 
ni  Item  for  their  long  sittings  given  him  but  yesterday,  when  they  had  not  seen  his 
ed  hee  for  months.  And  then  the  end  came,  and  an  asylum  swallowed  up  his 
ir.  nnocent,  useful  life  for  twenty  years.*  Had  I  read  of  such  things,  a  new  terror 
is  world  have  stirred  me ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  doubt  that  tormented  me  was  this : — 

»f  Had  I  called  the  Devil  to  me  by  my  wild  aspirations  towards  the  spirit  world  ? 

By  my  fantastic  imaginings  of  ghosts  had  I  raised  a  real  one,  and  was  I  to  be  for 
wt  erer  tormented  by  this  creature,  like  those  demon -haunted  men  of  whom  I  had 

K#d,  who  wandered  haggard  through  the  world,  fleeing  vainly  their  curse  ?  Was  I 
of  lost  and  wicked  ?  Had  I  given  myself  over  to  Satan  in  following  the  wanderings 
ike  of  my  wild  imagination,  and  revelling  free  in  the  thousand  thousand  visions  that 
oo  nse  fantastic  at  my  call  ?  Was  it  a  deadly  sin  to  do  this,  and  was  this  phantom- 
ly.  korror  my  punishment  ?  Or  did  other  children  do  the  same  ? — did  they  tliink  as  I 
red  I  thought,  feel  .os  I  felt,  and  see  sometimes,  too,  such  things  as  these  ?  And  was  it 


DO  harm  to  see  them  ? 

I  looked  out  upon  the  darkening  sky  aud  the  white  lino  of  breakers  in  the  sea 
with  pondering  eyes,  but  no  answer  came  to  my  questions.  What  did  I  know  of 
glh«r  children  ?  There  was  only  little  Tom  Pengrath,  who  weeded  the  flower-beds, 
whom  I  could  ask,  and  he  knew  nothing.  1  had  tricxl  him  many  times,  and  never 
found  anything  but  emptiness  and  greediness — an  insatiable  appetite  for  currant- 
eike,  halfpence,  and  twine :  nothing  more  in  him. 

Other  children  had  their  fathers  and  mothers  to  ask,  and  then,  if  it  was  wicked 
to  think  such  strange  things  as  I  thought,  a  mother  would  tell  her  daughter,  and 
they  would  pray  together,  and  God  would  forgive  this  sin  of  ignorance ;  and  if 
lome  evil  spirit  in  horrible  shape  like  this  phantom-woman  came  over  crouching, 
aweping  near  the  child.  He  whom  unclean  spirits  dared  not  disobey  would  drive 
the  haunting  horror  away. 

“  0  mother,  mother !”  I  cried  in  my  agony,  “  why  are  you  so  far  away  from 
your  child  ?” 

Then  I  knelt  down  to  pray,  with  my  face  towards  the  setting  sun,  and,  while 
the  tears  streamed  from  my  eyes,  I  implored  that  my  father  or  mother  might  be 
lent  to  me,  or  that  some  good  man  who  could  exorcise  evil  spirits  might  come 
Biraculously  to  my  aid. 

Do  the  young  faces  smile  here  for  whom  I  am  writing  ?  Ah,  you  so  tenderly 
inrtured  in  watchful  affection,  what  can  you  tell  of  the  terrors  of  my  lonely  child¬ 
hood?  llemember  how  I  had  been  brought  up — what  stories,  wild  as  the  scenery, 
tod  been  poured  into  my  ears — stories  of  pixies,  of  ghosts,  of  haunted  houses,  of 
dtep  mines  where  the  spirits  of  ancient  miners  worked  in  the  lonely  levels — stories 
if  bleak  moors  where  demons  wandered  in  the  shape  of  dogs,  black  and  gaunt,  and, 
ibove  all,  the  story  of  Tregengle,  that  desolate  spirit  who,  on  the  wide  moor  where 
hew  Dozmare  Pool,  howls  in  despair  over  his  impossible  tasks.  Think  of  all  this 
before  you  condemn  me  ns  ignorant  and  foolish,  and  remember  I  had  no  guide,  no 
pwnnt,  no  one  to  love  me ;  and  the  times  sixty  years  ago  were  as  the  dark  ages 
•mpared  to  the  days  in  which  we  live  now. 

•  Related  in  Dr.  Wigan’s  work  on  the  “  Duality  of  the  Mind.” 
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I  am  an  old  woman,  and  tell  my  tale  with  too  many  breaks  and  reflections.  I 
will  go  on  more  rapidly  now. 

I  rose  from  my  knees  calm  and  refreshed  by  my  outpouring  of  tears  and  worii; 
moreover,  my  faith  was  so  great  that  I  felt  sure  God  would  send  me  help,  h 
rising,  my  dress,  which  I  had  tied  up  short  to  aid  my  climbing,  fell  down,  and  vitl 
it  the  great  crumpled  sheets  of  paper  which  had  come  rustling  to  meet  me  in  tki  I 
dark  arched  passage.  I  had  tied  them  up  in  my  dress  in  order  to  have  my  handi ' 
free  when  I  got  from  the  window.  I  spread  these  papers  out  now  on  my  knee. ! 
They  were  all  alike — great,  flaring,  yellow  papers,  printed  in  enormous  letters ;  and 
I  read  these  gigantic  words ; — 

“OXE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  REWARD. 

“Whereas,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  inst.,  the  mansion  of  Treval  was  felonionilj 
broken  into  by  a  gang  of  thieves,  habited  in  black  masks,  who  overcame,  gagged,  ud 
bound  the  three  servants  who  alone  awoke  and  perceived  them,  and  then  carried  off  tlu 
following  articles  of  plate  and  jewellery 

Here  came  a  list  which  I  need  not  copy. 

“  And  whereas,  it  was  discovered  on  the  morning  after  the  burglary  that  Miss  Alidi 
Tremaine  was  missing.  It  is  supposed  that  this  young  lady  was  barbarously  murdend 
by  these  miscreants,  and  her  body  secreted.  Therefore,  his  Majesty  the  King  herebj 
graciously  offers  £200  reward  and  a  free  pardon  to  any  person,  or  persons,  or  accompUee, 
who  will  divulge  such  facts  as  shall  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  the  culprits  and  to 
the  recovery  of  Miss  Alicia  Tremaine,  dead  or  living. 

“  Also,  Sir  Theobald  Tremaine,  of  Treval,  does,  on  his  part,  offer  a  reward  of  £500  to 
whomsoever  shall  restore  to  him  his  missing  daughter,  or  recover  her  dead  body.  Asd 
Admiral  Treganowen,  of  Treganowen  Towers,  offers  au  additional  sum  of  £300  for  tht 
like  purpose.” 

I  paused  in  my  reading,  aghast  and  astonished,  for  Admiral  Treganowen  wm 
my  grandfather,  and  I  had  but  to  turn  my  head  to  see  the  Towers  of  Treganowa 
faintly  outUned  against  the  evening  sky.  The  place  was  cold,  desolate,  and  shit 
up,  now  my  father  was  away,  but  Miss  Mildred  and  I  drove  over  there  every 
three  montlis ;  and  this  very  seat  of  mine  on  the  roof  I  had  chosen  because  fron 
hence  I  could  see  the  home  that  was  one  day  to  be  mine,  when  the  parents  1  coaU 
scarcely  remember  came  to  claim  me. 

Then  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  handbill  ?  and  why  should  my  grandfatber 
care  so  much  for  this  murdered  Alicia  Tremaine  that  he  identifies  himself  with  her 
father  in  offering  this  large  reward  ? 

I  thought  and  wondered  till  the  sun  set,  and  the  gathering  darkness  of  i 
November  evening  grew  chilly  around  me.  Then,  cramped  and  cold,  and  feeling 
like  one  in  a  dream,  I  rose  painfully,  and  began  to  roll  up  the  loose  sheets  or  hand¬ 
bills,  which  I  determined  to  peruse  carefully  another  time.  In  rolling  them  up,  the 
date  struck  my  eye,  and  I  perceived  they  were  five-and-twenty  years  old,  and  the 
month  and  day  of  the  burglary  were  the  very  same  as  this — this,  on  which  thea 
papers  had  so  strangely  come  rustling  to  my  hand.  Struck  by  this  coincidence,  I 
examined  them  more  closely.  There  were  three  of  them  rudely  fastened  together. 
The  second  gave  a  detailed  description  of  the  missing  lady,  and,  as  I  read  of  the 
brig-ht  hazel  eyes,  the  long  golden-brown  hair,  the  fair  complexion,  a  something 
intangible  brought  Miss  Mildred’s  face  before  me,  and  I  began  to  wonder  what  she 
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lud  Miss  Admonitia  were  like  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  they  were  young ; 
ind  who  was  this  fair  Alicia?  Was  she  their  sister?  and,  if  so,  why  had  they 
nerer  mentioned  her  ? 

As  if  to  answer  me,  a  sudden  rustle  of  wind  blew  over  the  two  upper  handbills, 
taming  them  back  upon  my  arm,  displaying  the  third,  on  which,  with  an  increasing 
horror,  I  perceived  an  additional  reward  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
murderers  of  hliss  Alicia  Tremaine,  who  had  insolently  deposited  her  mangled 
body  in  a  rude  coffin  at  the  great  doors  in  the  nortli  front  of  Treval  House,  on  the 
night  of  the  21st  of  January,  1779.  The  bill  went  on  to  relate  particulars,  but 
nin-drops  fell  down  on  me  as  I  read,  and  great  clouds,  gathering  from  the  west, 
darkened  the  dull  sky  with  rapidly-coming  night.  I  could  read  no  more,  and, 
ihivering  in  every  linab  after  my  strange  fever,  I  put  the  papers  in  my  pocket, 
ind  thought  of  how  I  should  get  back  to  my  room. 

I  walked  across  the  leads  to  the  trap-door,  and,  kneeling  down,  tried  to  lift  it. 
It  was  fastened  from  within,  and,  as  I  tore  at  it  with  iny  nails,  there  came  floating 
unbidden  before  my  eyes  the  body  of  the  murdered  Miss  Alicia,  insolently  brought 
to  her  father’s  door  by  her  unknown  murderers.  I  chased  away  the  vision  as  I 
itrove  with  all  my  small  strength  to  force  open  the  trap-door.  But  what  were  my 
veak  hands  against  the  strong  bolts  within  ?  I  acknowledged  at  last  I  was  mad  to 
by.  There  only  remained  to  me  to  return  by  the  way  I  had  come,  but  I  rejected 
tbis  alternative  instantly.  I  felt  I  should  go  mad  or  die  long  before  I  could  creep 
through  those  tortuous  arched  passages  beneath  the  chimneys,  or  traverse  the  long 
dirk  space  between  them ;  and  I  closed  my  eyes  with  a  low  moan  and  shudder  as  I 
thought  of  that  crouching  white  horror,  with  its  ghastly  face,  hovering  near  me, 
fhile  some  chill  voice  in  my  heart  seemed  to  whisper  it  was  Alicia’s  spirit.  Better 
I  thousand  times  pass  the  night  out  here  on  the  roof,  in  the  free  air  of  the  autumn 
iky,  than  lose  my  wits  or  my  life  down  there  in  that  dusty  black  darkness,  with  a 
umeless  shape  creeping  by  me ! 

The  w'arm  soft  rain  of  the  western  November  began  to  fall  fast  in  heavy  drops, 
ud  the  sweeping  wind,  coming  in  with  a  roll  of  thunder  from  the  Atlantic, 
vhiitled  around  the  Gothic  pile  of  chimneys,  and  lingered  wistfully  in  echoes 
imong  the  tree-tops.  Looking  down  from  the  roof,  I  could  still  see  the  drenched 
erergreens  drooping  dark  and  heavy  beneath  the  rain,  and  the  long  sweep  of  the 
Dooth  lawn,  with  here  and  there  a  black  clump  of  firs,  or  lighter  mass  of  elm  and 
li,  clothed  in  that  faded  autumn  leaf  which  the  lightest  wind  whirls  mournfully 
way.  I  could  still  see  the  shining  granite  blocks  upon  the  moor,  but  the  sea  was 
hMen  by  a  long,  low  roll  of  black  clouds,  and  the  wood  which  stretched  away  on 
sy  left  hand  to  the  south  was  a  mass  of  darkness. 

Then  it  crept  and  gathered  about  me,  this  darkness,  and  the  rain  came  pouring 
hnrn  drenchingly,  till,  unable  to  stand  against  it,  I  wrapped  my  defenceless  head 
ii  my  chintz  frock,  like  Virginia,  and  clung  to  the  buttress  of  the  chimney  for 
rapport.  As  I  stood  here,  bending  to  the  storm,  with  all  my  fancies  gone,  my 
iraaginatiou  chilled  and  dead,  I  was  only  a  poor,  forlorn  little  child,  weeping: 
«y  supernatural  agedness,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  all  washed  out  of  me  by  the  rain,  and 
ihe  importunities  of  the  flesh  crying  for  warmth  and  comfort  very  sharply  at  my 
Inched  heart. 

I  think  I  had  two  selves — that  mysterious,  romantic,  strange  self  of  which  a 
ua  sometimes  even  afraid,  which  was  old,  old,  old  as  the  hills,  and  had  traversal 
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a  thousand  worlds,  and  was  ever  trying  to  make  my  other  self  understand  its  myrtic 
lore,  its  mighty  sorrow ;  but  it  spoke  in  a  language  that  could  not  be  uttered ;  lo 
my  human  ears  heard,  and  could  not  comprehend,  and  my  human  tongue  Taio^ 
tried  to  interpret,  those  unknown,  awful  whisperings.  And  the  other  was  aq 
childish  new  self,  which  enjoyed  a  picture-book,  considered  thin  bread-and-butter  i 
treat,  though  it  preferred  jam,  and  joyously  trundled  a  hoop,  though  it  vh 
thirteen  years  old. 

Alas !  this  poor  little  self  was  very  weary  now,  weeping  forlornly  against  the 
tall  chimneys,  chilled,  drenched,  lonely,  and  frightened.  Suddenly,  just  as  I  wh 
thinking  there  was  no  hope  of  release,  and  I  must  pass  the  night  in  this  bleak,  high 
loneliness  on  the  roof— if  the  great  hawks  and  sea-birds  did  not  carry  me  away— I 
saw  coming  shining  up  the  southern  avenue  through  the  wood  two  glaring  globei, 
like  eyeballs  of  fire.  In  a  moment  1  knew  it  was  a  carriage,  and,  not  stopping  to 
wonder  who  it  was  arriving,  I  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  and,  as  it  diet 
up  to  the  door,  I  shouted  for  help  with  all  my  might. 

A  tall  gentleman  with  iron-grey  hair,  whom,  by  the  glare  of  the  lamps,  I  lai 
alighting  from  the  carriage,  was  the  first  to  hear  me.  In  the  pouring  rain  he  stood 
a  moment,  his  upturned  face  plainly  visible  to  me,  as  he  strove  to  disoora 
whence  the  forlorn  cry  proceeded  coming  thus  strangely  out  of  the  darkness.  A 
rush  of  thoughts  came  upon  me — a  recollection  of  that  face  leaning  over  my  cot 
beneath  a  swinging  punkah,  and  I  cried  out  with  all  the  energy  of  my  soul — 

“  Father,  father,  help  me  I  I  am  dying  of  cold  here  at  Treval ! — shut  out!- 
shut  out  from  every  one ! — here  on  the  roof  1" 

But  the  wind  st'emed  to  carry  my  voice  away  into  the  night,  and  my  fatb(’r'.| 
eyes,  looking  from  window  to  window,  saw  nothing  of  the  forlorn  little  figic  | 
waving  its  arms  frantically  above  him,  j 

If  I  could  throw  something  down,  I  thought,  he  would  see  me. 

Then  I  remembered  the  great  handbills  in  my  pocket,  and,  taking  them  out  au 
unrolling  them,  1  tore  off  the  topmost  one.  But  it  was  not  heavy  enough,  so. 
after  a  moment’s  thought,  I  unclasped  my  coral  necklace,  and  wound  it  tightljj 
round  and  round  the  paper ;  then  I  flung  it  with  all  my  force  beyond  the  slates. 

It  fell  near  my  father's  feet.  He  took  it  up,  unwound  the  coral  beads  from  thi 
hideous  packet,  and  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  read  it. 

And  this  was  his  welcome  to  Treval. 

“  My  God,  whence  does  this  come  ?” 

In  the  sudden  lull  of  the  wind,  his  words,  in  all  their  ghastly  horror  and  pais, 
fell  as  distinctly  on  my  ear  as  the  patter  of  the  rain-drops  on  the  leads. 

“  I  threw  it,  papa ! — your  little  child — your  daughter — here  on  the  roof  1” 

He  looked  up,  and  the  small  white  figure  on  the  dizzy  brink  of  the  platform  met 
his  eyes,  looking  dim  and  ghostly  in  the  night  and  storm. 

“  Esther,  my  child,  is  it  you?  Go  back,  I  imiJore  you,  go  back !  Do  not  coik 
so  near  the  edge !  Will  they  never  open  the  door  ?’’  he  cried. 

But,  as  he  spoke,  the  servants  flung  the  portals  wide,  and  I  had  not  msi; 
moments  to  wait  ere  the  bolts  of  the  trap-door  were  drawn  aside,  and,  sobbisg. 
shivering,  drenched,  1  found  myself  in  my  father’s  arms. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Questions  rained  u^xiii  me  fast  from  his  trembling  lips  as  he  kissed  me,  but  1 
could  answer  none.  I  was  really  ill;  excitement,  cold,  and  terror  had 
prostrated  all  my  powers.  I  was  glad  to  let  myself  be  put  to  bed,  and  then,  holding 
my  father's  hand  as  he  sat  by  me,  I  listened  with  intense  but  silent  joy  as  he  told 
me  he  was  come  to  England  on  a  leave  of  three  years,  and  had  departed  so 
immediately  after  receiving  it  that  he  had  reached  Treval  before  the  letter  sent  to 
umounce  his  arrival  had  come  to  our  hands.  He  had  that  day  landed  at 
Falmouth,  where  he  had  left  my  mother  too  ill  and  exhausted  to  come  on  to  Treval  . 
without  first  resting  a  few  hom-s.  But,  eager  to  see  his  child,  he  had  himself  been 
unable  to  restrain  his  impatience,  so  had  driven  hither  at  once.  And  to-morrow  he 
would  send  me  in  Miss  Tremaine’s  carriage  to  fetch  my  mother,  while  he  went  on  to 
Treganoweu  to  prepare  the  servants  and  the  house  for  our  arrival. 

I  fell  asleep  full  of  joy  with  my  father’s  kiss  on  my  cheek,  but  when  I  awoke  in 
the  morning  a  strange  dull  pain  possessed  my  head  and  limbs.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
too  happjy  to  think  much  of  it.  I  got  up  and  restlessly  helped  to  pack  my  trunks, 
locking  away  c.arefully  in  a  little  writing-case  the  two  remaining  handbills  which  1 
had  in  my  pocket.  Just  as  I  had  finislied  doing  this.  Miss  Admonitia  entered  my 
room  and  gripped  me  by  the  shoulder  with  her  thin  white  hand. 

“  Have  you  any  more  papers  like  this  one  ‘i’’’  she  asked  in  a  low,  stern  voice. 

She  held  in  her  hand  the  flaring  yellow  paper  I  had  flung  down  at  my  father’s 
feet.  I  w'as  ill;  my  head  was  dizzy  and  confused,  and  I  was  afraid  of  Miss 
Admonitia — afraid,  however,  with  that  sort  of  fear  which  is  a  silent  antagonism 
tnd  hatred.  To  any  one  else  I  might  have  confessed  all,  but  to  her,  no ;  so  I 
laswcred  feverishly  and  angrily  that  I  had  no  more  papers  like  that. 

My  face  burned  at  the  untruth,  but  I  tried  to  console  my  conscience  by  saying 
it  was  not  altogether  false,  since  the  bills  were  certainly  not  exactly  similar. 

“  Where  did  you  find  this  one?"  asked  Miss  Admonitia  in  a  kinder  tone. 

“On  the  roof,”  I  answered,  “beneath  the  leads,  as  I  was  going  up  there 
yesterday.” 

At  this  moment  my  father  entered  the  room  and  joined  abruptly  in  the  conver- 
ndon. 

“  Do  you  often  go  on  the  leads,  Esther?”  he  said. 

“  Yes,”  I  answered  softly. 

“  And  why  do  you  often  go  on  the  leads  ?”  demanded  Miss  Admonitia  in  a 
iharp,  suspicious  tone.  i 

I  gave  her  no  answer  till  a  look  from  my  father  repeated  the  question. 

“I  go,”  said  I,  “because  from  the  roof  I  cau  see  my  home — I  can  see  the 
towers  of  Tregauowen.” 

My  father  instantly  put  his  hand  on  my  head,  and  spoke  in  a  slightly  tremulous 
Toice — 

“  The  servants  should  not  have  fastened  down  the  trap-door,  when  they  knew 
the  poor  child  indulged  in  this  dangerous  habit,  without  first  seeing  if  she  was  on 
the  roof.” 

“Depend  upon  it,"  said  Miss  Admonitia,  “if  I  can  discover  the  careless  culprit 
he  or  she  shall  not  forget  my  reprimand.” 
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Here  she  stooped  suddenly  and  kissed  me.  “  Poor  child !  so  it  was  only  to  an 
I'reganowen  you  clambered  so  high.” 

Do  not  scold  any  one,”  said  I,  as  1  shrank  away  from  her  touch ;  “  the  door 
was  most  likely  bolted  when  I  got  on  the  roof.”  | 

“  But  you  must  have  ojmed  it,”  remarked  my  father,  “  to  get  there.”  ] 

“No;  I  crept  along  under  the  leads  to  the  north-west  corner,  and  got  outrfj 
the  casement  window  on  to  the  roof.” 

My  father  looked  at  Miss  Admonitia  in  amazement,  and  his  eyes  flasheil  with  u  I 
anger  that  he  seemed  anxious  yet  unable  to  repress.  She  met  his  glance  with  t 
slight  increase  of  paleness,  and  an  evident  astonishment  and  vexation  at  iut 
confession.  Indeed,  her  surprise  and  uneasiness  were  so  groat  tlnit  the  paper 
whieh  she  held  concealed  under  her  apron  rustled  in  her  trembling  hand.  I 
observed  she  had  hidden  it  there  the  moment  she  heard  my  father's  step. 

“  She  risked  her  life,”  he  said  with  a  shudder,  as  his  troubled  glance  fell  from 
her  to  me.  “  It  was  not  in  our  compact  that  she  should  l>o  killed  here  in  this 
deadly  house.  I  should  have  thought,”  he  added  in  a  softer  tone,  “  that  you,  and 
Mildred  especially,  would  have  cared  more  for  my  poor  child.” 

While  he  spoke.  Miss  Admonitia’s  eyes  scanned  my  face  with  intense  anxiety, 
but  it  was  not  an  anxiety  for  me,  and  there  was  something  in  his  reproach  that 
roused  a  strange  fierceness  within  her. 

“  And  why  should  ^lildred  care  for  your  child  ?”  she  cried,  as  she  suddenly  drew 
from  beneath  her  silk  apron  the  coarse,  flashing,  yellow  paper  with  its  huge  black 
letters.  “  Is  this  the  reason  why  she  should  care,  Colonel  Treganowen  V" 

My  father  turned  frightfully  pale,  w'hile  her  own  face  flushed  to  that  sullen  nd 
which  any  strong  emotion  brought  to  her  cheeks. 

“  Poor  patient  martyr,”  she  continued ;  “  innocent,  yet  constantly  accusing 
herself  of  crime,  while  the  guilty  go  unpunished ! — ^is  it  for  that  reason  or  for  this," 
striking  the  hideous  proclamation  with  her  hand,  “  that  Colonel  Treganowen 
expects  Mildred  Tremaine  to  love  his  child?” 

My  father  held  his  hand  towanls  her  tremblingly,  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

“  Oh,  Admonitia,  do  not  try  me  too  hard,”  he  murmured. 

She  looked  at  him  coldly.  It  was  easy  to  see  she  was  gratified  by  the  pain  on 
bis  pale  face.  And  some  curious  instinct  told  me  that  if  kindness  had  prompted 
her  at  first  to  hide  the  terrible  paper,  it  was  his  reproach  resjiecting  me,  when  she 
evidently  thought  some  other  feeling  should  be  dominant  within  him,  which 
induced  her  to  show  it.  Perhaps  she  revenged  her  sister. 

“  Esther,”  said  Miss  Admonitia,  turning  to  me,  “  have  you  read  this  thing?" 

“  Yes,”  said  I  faintly. 

“  And  you  have  not  asked  your  father  who  Miss  Alicia  Tremaine  was,  for  whone 
recovery  this  poor  gold  is  offered  here  ?” 

“Admonitia,  spare  me.”  The  words  in  a  faint,  low  voice  fell  from  my  fatho'i 
lips  like  a  groan. 

She  went  on  remorselessly — 

“  Esther,  Alicia  Tremaine  was  my  sister,  my  most  dear  and  beautiful  sister; 
and  she  was  murdered,  and  her  deiid  body,  disfigured  by  wounds,  by  imprisonment, 
by  anguish  unutterable,  was  brought  to  this  house  in  the  dead  of  night  and  laid  in 
the  north  porch.  This  was  five-and-tvventy  years  ago,  when  your  father  was  a 
young  man,  and  he  loved  her  dearly.” 
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TheBe  last  words  seemed  the  cmelcst  of  all,  for  my  father  half  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  then  sank  down  aghast,  almost  speechless. 

“Admonitia,”  he  gasped  forth,  “you  have  no  right — Mildred  forgave  me 
long  ago.” 

“  Mildred  is  gentle,  good,  and  forgiving  as  an  angel,”  said  Admonitia.  And  as 
ihe  spoke  of  her  sister  her  face  softened,  the  sullen  red  in  her  cheeks  died  out,  her  lips 
began  to  tremble,  and  coming  forward  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  father’s  shoulder. 

“  Heaven  knows,  Ralph  Treganowen,  that  I  too  have  forgiven  you  from  my 
very  soul,  but  there  are  times  when  memory  is  too  strong  for  me,  that  is  all.  Could 
I  help  forgiving  yon  when  I  saw  Mildred  pardoning  all,  yet  leading  the  life  of  a 
martyr  upon  earth  ?” 

“  It  is  true,  it  is  true,”  murmured  my  father  as  he  took  Admonitia’s  hand. 
“  She  is  indeed  a  saint.” 

But  he  released  her  fingers,  and  shrank  away  as  the  paper  she  held  touched  him. 

“  Bum  it,”  he  said ;  “  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  it.” 

“And  I,  then,  and  Mildred?”  asked  Miss  Admonitia  in  a  cahn  tone,  which  had 
nevertheless  a  ring  of  reproach  in  it.  “  Well,”  she  added  softly,  “  let  this  litUe  one, 
who  is  our  bond  of  union,  and  the  link  who  is  to  rivet  our  mutual  forgiveness  and 
love,  let  her  bum  this  wretched  relic  of  the  past.  Esther,  put  this  in  the  fire  and 
let  it  burn  to  ashes.” 

I  obeyed  wonderingly,  my  father  watching  me  the  while  with  eyes  which  seemed 
to  look,  not  at  me,  but  at  some  phantom  of  the  past  which  appeared  to  him  in  the 
flame  of  the  consuming  paper. 

Then  they  both  kissed  me,  and  bade  me  be  quick  and  dress,  as  the  carriage 
would  soon  be  at  the  door  to  take  me  to  Falmouth. 

“  Mind  you  wish  Miss  Mildred  good-bye  kindly  and  affectionately,”  whispered 
my  father  as  he  lingered  a  moment  after  Miss  Admonitia  left  the  room. 

Had  he,  then,  instinctively  guessed  that  I  did  not  like  Miss  Mildred  ? 

I  w'as  full  of  wonder  at  the  strange  words  I  had  heard,  but  I  dared  not  ask  a 
question.  My  father  was  still  such  a  stranger  to  me,  and  1  to  him,  that  I  felt  the 
time  was  not  yet  come  for  mutual  confidence.  Moreover,  the  newness  of  being 
with  him,  and  the  expectancy  and  delight  of  my  coming  interview  with  my  mother, 
so  filled  my  mind  that  curiosity  was  less  on  the  stretch  respecting  other  things,  and 
even  the  adventure  of  yesterday  faded  away  dimly  before  all  my  new  joy. 


CHAPTER  Vll. 

EVERTHELESS,  when,  dressed  to  depart,  I  knocked  softly  at  Miss  Mildred’s 
door,  the  recollection  of  my  timid  knock  the  day  previous  bounded  back 
hotly  on  me,  with  first  the  flush  and  then  the  chill  of  fever ;  but  somehow  I  felt 
so  much  older  to-day,  that  I  smiled  to  myself  at  my  childish  superstition,  just  as 
we  smile  at  a  nightmare  vanished. 

Mildred  did  not  say  this  time,  “  What  do  you  want?”  In  the  silver  clear  tones 
peculiar  to  her  she  simply  bade  me  “  Come  in.” 

Here  was  the  bright  room,  so  warm,  so  comfortable,  so  little  mysterious  in  its 
iq)ect,  that  I  smiled  again  at  yesterday’s  thoughts ;  and  here,  seated  by  the  window, 
working  for  the  poor,  was  the  pale,  fragile,  unearthly  lady  whom  all  the  household 
loved  so  well. 
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Were  any  sick,  then  Miss  Mildred  tended  them ;  were  any  sorrowful,  then 
Miss  Mildred  comfort4xl  them ;  were  any  stricken  with  remorse,  and  writhing  is 
the  thought  of  unforgiven  sin,  then  Miss  Mildred  fasted  and  prayed  for  them. 

She  held  out  her  thin,  white,  transparent  hand,  through  which  one  could  set 
the  light,  and  drew  me  gently  towards  her. 

“  You  were  frightened  yesterday,”  she  said,  “  my  poor  little  Esther." 

'  My  heart  beat  with  a  sudden  bound,  and  I  looked  at  her  with  a  terrified  glance. 

I  ba-lf  thought  she  knew  what  I  had  seen,  and  I  felt  a  horror,  a  fear  of  he 
knowing  it  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  tell.  A  moment  more  reassured  me. 

“  It  must  have  been  very  terrible  to  find  yourself  shut  out  on  the  leads,  my  ' 
love.  You  were  glad  you  had  something  to  throw  down  at  your  father's  feet,  we*  j 
you  not'/" 

“  Yes,  I  was  glad,”  said  I  uneasily. 

Miss  Mildred  detected  this  feeling  in  me  instantly. 

“  It  was  not  your  fault,”  she  said,  “  that  it  was  that  dreadful  proclamation^ 
that  was  God’s  doing." 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  pressing  her  thin,  small  palms  together,  seenmd  i 
absorbed  a  moment  in  prayer.  For  some  reason,  to-day  I  saw  she  liked  me  bette 
than  she  had  ever  done  yet,  but  I  only  grew  more  uneasy  under  her  new  affection. 

“  God’s  doing,"  she  murmured,  as  she  leant  back  in  her  chair,  her  large  eye* 
still  closed.  “  And  He  chooses  the  child  for  an  instrument.” 

“  Esther,”  she  said  aloud,  “  it  was  strange  yesterday  you  should  have  got  on  the 
roof  by  the  window,  as  Admonitia  tells  me  you  did” — she  put  her  arm  around  me 
here,  and  shuddered  with  a  sincere  feeling  for  my  danger — stranger  still  yon 
should  have  found  that  hideous  advertisement  of  the  horror  in  our  family  which 
we  have  always  kept  secret  from  you,  and  strangest  of  all” — here  she  stooped  and 
kissed  mo — "  that  you  should  have  fiung  it  down  at  your  father’s  feet  to  welcome 
him  to  Treval.” 

I  writhed  a  little,  and  teied  to  free  myself  from  her  embrace,  but  slie  held  me 
firmly. 

“  Esther,  when  you  first  came  to  us,  a  little  child  of  six,  I  knew  you  would 
hear  ghastly  stories  enough  ;  in  this  corner  of  the  world  the  people  are  too  fond  of 
them,  and  I  forbade  them  to  add  this  frightful  history  to  their  list.  I  knew  the 
servants  would  obey  me,  so  I  had  no  fear  of  its  reaching  you  to  scare  you  in  your 
sleep  and  play,  or  in  your  wanderings  about  our  old  mansion — little  explorer,  is 
there  a  single  corner  of  it  which  you  do  not  know  ?  But  Admonitia  and  I  intended, 
when  you  were  old  enough,  to  give  you  the  sad  deUiils  ourselves.  We  were  bound 
by  a  promise  to  your  father  not  to  do  this  without  his  permission,  but  there  was  s 
period  fixed  for  his  giving  it ;  and  mine  were  to  be  the  lips  to  tell  the  tale — thst 
was  his  part  of  the  compact,  and  he  owed  it  to  me.  The  knowledge  of  my  sister’s 
murder  has  come  to  you  prematurely,  through  no  fault  of  ours,  but  I  abstain  from 
giving  you  her  story,  because  this  promise  still  binds  me.  Nevertheless,  I  release 
him  from  his.  Tell  your  father  from  me  that  he  has  my  permission  to  relate  Alicia 
Tremaine’s  history  to  you  when  he  thinks  fit,  and — yes — say  he  may  speak  of  me 
as  he  thinks  fit  also.”  | 

She  paused  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  but  they  were  so  emaciated  I 
and  small,  that  through  the  thin  fingers  I  saw  the  working  of  her  lips  and  the  | 
ghastly  pallor  of  her  ashy  cheeks.  She  strove  with  herself,  and  seemed  to  groT  I 
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calm  suddenly  as  a  slight  noise  in  the  bedroom  within  attracted  her  attention.  She 
Iktened  to  it  with  a  bright  light  growing  into  her  eyes,  which  looked  like  devilry 
to  my  childish  fancy,  but  which  was  only  the  glow  of  devotion,  for  her  lips  were 
murmuring  in  prayer. 

“Esther,"  she  said  again — and  her  small  silken  hand  rested  on  my  head — “if 
your  father  says  that  I  was  a  proud,  passionate,  capricious  girl,  full  of  contempt 
for  others,  yet  naturally  envious  and  jealous,  let  me  humbly  confess  that  it  is  true. 
If  he  says  that  ray  sister  Alicia  was  beautiful,  good,  and  self-sacrificing  as  only 
divine  natures  are,  let  me  humbly  say  again  that  it  is  true.  If  he  adds  that  he 
loved  Alicia  with  his  whole  heart,  while  he  hated  me  with  a  bitter  and  cruel 
loathing,  then  pity  me,  Esther,  with  all  your  young  soul  pity  me,  for  my  wedding- 
day  was  fixed,  and  I  was  to  have  been  his  wife  on  the  very  morning  that  my 
lister’s  murder  made  me  what  you  see  me  now." 

Her  soft  silken  hand  sank  from  my  hair  to  my  neck,  and  her  bent  head  fell 
forward  on  my  shoulder,  while  her  whole  frame  shook  with  anguish. 

“  If,”  she  said,  as  her  emaciated  fingers,  clasping  me  tightly,  seemed  to  burn 
into  my  flesh — “  if  years  of  penance,  of  prayer,  of  Listing  can  atone  for  the  pride 
and  cruelty  of  my  youth,  than  surely  God  will  show  me  mercy.  Oh,  Esther ! 
perhaps  you  arc  happy  because  you  have  no  sister  to  torment  you  into  sin.” 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  bedroom  suddenly  opened,  and  the  old  servant, 
Martha,  came  out. 

“  Miss  Mildred,”  she  said  reproachfully,  “  why  will  you  be  for  ever  accusing 
yourself  of  evils  you  could  not  hinder?  If  you  are  self-reproachful,  what,  then, 
ought  others  to  be  ?  You  have  led  the  life  of  a  martyr,  while  other  fo&s  have 
enjoyed  the  world  pretty  well,  I  believe.” 

She  glanced  at  me  as  she  spoke,  and  I  knew  she  meant  my  father. 

Miss  Mildred  answered  Martha's  speech  by  a  faint  smile ;  then,  repressing  any 
mark  of  agitation,  she  rose  and  took  me  by  the  hand. 

“  You  arc  going  to  leave  me,  Esther.  Come  into  my  room  and  choose  somc- 
tliing  from  my  trinkets  for  a  keepsake.  Take  care  of  the  steps.” 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  invited  to  enter  Miss  Mildred’s  room, 
and  my  eyes  wandered  round  it  with  a  vivid,  inexplicable  curiosity.  I  had  an 
involuntary  expectation  of  seeing  something  wonderful,  and  I  felt  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  sort  of  surprise  at  the  ordinary,  every-day  aspect  of  this  mysterious 
chamber.  A  neat  little  room,  beautifully  white  and  simple,  a  modern  bed  with 
long  snowy  muslin  curtains,  a  carpet  of  pure  green,  sprinkled  with  white  rosebuds, 
j  a  large  wardrobe  of  walnut- wood,  a  white  toilet  service  on  a  marble  slab,  and  this 
was  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  closed  cupboard  or  closet  in  the  wall. 

Looking  up,  I  perceived  Mildred  was  watching  my  examination  of  her  room 
with  a  sort  of  amusement  on  her  pale  face. 

“  There  arc  no  skeletons  in  the  closet,  Esther,”  she  said  with  a  sad  smile. 
“The  great  skeleton  of  our  house  you  discovered  yesterday  on  the  roof.  You  nee<l 
not  look  so  red  and  frightened,  my  child ;  I  am  glad  myself  that  fate  disclosed 
that  history  to  you  on  the  very  day  that  your  father  came.  Now  go  and  look  in 
the  closet  if  you  like,  and  in  the  wardrobe  too.  I  perceive  this  is  a  sort  of  Blue- 
heard  chamber  for  you.” 

She  opened  the  closet  door  as  she  spoke,  ai^  I  certainly  wondered  a  little  as  I 
•w  it  was  fitted  up  almost  like  a  pantry  or  kitchen.  Here  were  saucepans,  a  tea- 
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kettle,  dishes,  and  cups,  all  in  exquisite  cleanliness  and  order,  and  a  good  fire 
burned  briskly  in  a  little  stove. 

“  You  see  now,”  she  said,  “  how  it  is  Ady  and  I  trouble  the  servants  so  little. 
When  we  want  tea,  or  coffee,  or  broth,  Martha  gets  it  for  us  without  descending  to 
the  remote  kitchen,  which  is  certainly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  unfrequented 
portion  of  the  house.  And  then  she  washes  our  plates  and  cups  here.  Indeed,  I 
would  not  trust  them  out  of  my  room  into  any  other  servant’s  hands.  All  that 
set  of  china  was  given  me  by  your  grandfather,  Esther.” 

She  sighed  deeply,  and  shut  the  door  of  this  inner  room,  which  perhaps  vas 
once  a  dressing-closet ;  then,  turning  to  the  wardrobe,  she  opened  both  the  carved 
leaves  and  took  from  the  upper  shelf  a  casket  of  silver  filigree,  lined  with  hloe 
velvet — faded  now — and  securely  locked ;  the  key,  enamelled  and  jewelled,  to 
banging  to  her  watch. 

On  the  top  of  the  casket,  on  a  scroll  of  frosted  silver,  were  the  initials  M.  S.  T., 
formed  of  turquoise ;  but  inside,  wrought  on  the  blue  velvet  in  secd-pearlfi,  I  read 
the  words — 

“  Mildred  Salome  Treganowen.  From  her  husband,  Ralph  Treganowen."’ 

“  Did  my  father  give  you  this  ?”  I  exclaimed  involuntarily. 

“  Yes,”  answered  Mildred  in  her  soft,  sad  voice.  “  The  morning  on  which  mj 
sister  was  missed  I  have  told  you  was  to  have  been  our  wedding-day.  Some  thiiil 
the  jewels  in  this  casket  were  the  bait  which  drew  the  murderers  here.  It  maj 
have  been  so,  but  they  took  plenty  besides  this,”  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  the  lx« 

“  Did  they  take  this  ?”  I  cried.  “  Then  how  is  it  you  have  it  now  ?’’ 

“  It  was  sent  back  to  me  in  my  sister’s  rough  coffin  ;  it  was  the  pillow  on  whir: 
they  laid  her  poor  he.ad.” 

I  started  back,  and  removed  my  hand  from  the  soft  velvet  with  an  cxolamr' 
of  horror. 

“  All  the  jewels  were  in  it  intact,”  continued  Mildred ;  “  but  they  were  noth' 
to  me,  to  my  father,  to  Admonitia.  There  they  lie,  Esther,  all  tarnished,  at-: 
untouched  since  that  dreadful  day ;  here  is  the  reason  why  the  box  is  dear  to  me.’ 

She  removed  the  inner  lining  of  the  waddc<l  velvet,  and  between  this  and  ti 
outer  covering  Lay  a  piece  of  faded  yellow  paper. 

“  Read  it,  Esther,”  said  Mildre<l. 

I  stooped  down,  and  with  difficulty  made  out  the  faded  words ; — 

“  Forgive  me,  Mildred,  all  the  past.  My  wretched  life  is  no  longer  an  okt-' 
to  your  happiness.  Ralph  will  return  to  you  now  I  am  gone.  I  have  left  yon  t 
him  as  my  last  legacy.  I  send  you  back  your  bridal  jewels ;  array  yourself  ii 
them  joyously  for  your  wedding,  Mildred,  and  let  no  thought  of  my  terrible  fe 
disturb  your  peace.  I  have  bought  back  your  diamonds  by  a  promise  to  him  tl 
.all  fiurthcr  pursuit  shall  now  cease.  Bid  my  father  respect  my  promise  as  he  wcr. 
the  request  of  one  already  dead.  And  so  farewell,  and  may  God  bless  you  8ll,i 
dear  ones  I  My  last  words  as  I  die  will  be  a  cry  to  my  father  for  forgiveness.  | 

“  Your  wretched  imprisoned  sister,  | 

“  Alicia." 

I  felt  the  blood  forsake  my  cheeks  as  I  read  these  lines,  written,  doubtl^ 
few  hours,  or  perhaps  minutes,  before  the  unfortunate  writer — who  evi<lf:. 
anticipated  her  doom — was  murdered. 

“  I  cannot  take  anytlung  from  that  box,”  said  I,  pushing  it  away.  Then  | 
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Itid  my  hand  on  Miss  Mildrei’s  arm.  “  And  were  your  sister’s  murderers  never 
dBCOvered  ?”  I  asked. 

“Never,”  she  answered  in  a  faint,  hollow  voice,  her  eyes  as  she  spoae  looking 
Sxed  and  unnatural,  as  they  gazed  seemingly  at  some  sight  I  could  not  see.  Then 
taming  to  the  casket  with  evident  repugnance,  she  replaced  the  velvet  lining  and 
dosed  the  cover  over  the  glittering  contents. 

“Esther,”  she  said,  “you  are  like  your  father — given  to  superstition.  lie  has 
constantly  refused  to  receive  these  jewels,  though  since  I  declined  to  be  his  wife 
they  are  certainly  his,  not  mine.  But  he  looks  upon  them  as  the  price  of  blood, 
his  idea  being  that  Alicia  was  carried  away  by  the  robbers  as  a  sort  of  hostage  to 
iosarc  their  own  safety.  And  he  fancies  she  must  have  rashly  persuaded  one  of  the 
band  to  restore  these  jewels,  or  perhaps  secrete  them  for  that  purpose,  and  this  so 
enraged  the  rest  that  in  their  fury  they  murdered  her.” 

“And  do  you  think  so?”  said  I. 

Miss  Mildred  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

“If  she  was  murdered  for  the  jewels,  why  did  they  send  them  back?” 

Then,  in  her  clear,  sad  voice,  she  continued  to  speak  as  to  herself,  musingly — 

“  If  I  could  think  as  your  father  does,  that  she  was  taken  away  by  /orce,  then 
I  might  believe  she  and  her  captors  had  some  deadly  quarrel  over  this  poor  casket ; 
bat  what  if  she  went  willingly  f  what  if  the  whole  robbery  was  planned  by  her,  and 
it  was  she  who  admitted  the  thieves?” 

“  Sliss  Mildred  I”  I  exclaimed,  in  intense  astonishment.  “  Are  you  mad  ?” 

“  Esther,  I  forget,”  she  answered  hurriedly,  “  tliat  you  do  not  know  all  this  sad 
itory,  and  cannot,  therefore,  understand  my  reasons  for  this  suspicion,  and  it  is 
not  for  me  to  tell  you  the  talc.  Let  your  father  tell  it,  at  his  own  time  and  in  hU 
own  way.  Now,”  she  added,  in  another  tone,  “we  will  choose  this  important 
keepsake.  What  do  you  s-ay  to  this  Indian  scarf,  since  you  will  not  have  jewels, 
or  this  carved  fan,  or  this  agate  box,  Esther  ?” 

She  took  each  thing  from  a  drawer  as  she  spoke,  and  held  it  up  to  me. 

The  box  possessed  on  the  lid  a  portrait  of  Marie  Antoinette  as  dauphincss,  so  1 
chose  this  eagerly,  and  thanked  her  with  the  warmest  kies  that  had  ever  yet  passed 
fmm  my  lips  to  Miss  Mildred’s  thin  cheek.  For  some  subtle  reason  I  understood 
her  and  liked  her  better  to-day  than  I  had  ever  yet  done. 

This  secret  of  her  sister’s  murder,  which  I  felt  now  had  ever  been  floating 
iround  me  since  I  entered  Treval — coming  sometimes  near  in  whispered  talk  of 
lervante,  waning  away  in  Miss  Admonitia’s  reserve,  yet  .approaching  me  again 
threugh  Mildred’s  w.an  cheeks — ever  within  my  grasp,  and  yet  untouched,  till  at 
last  it  reaches  me  through  the  hands,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  of  a  spirit — well,  this 
secret  once  told,  the  invisible  barrier  between  me  and  the  si.sters  was  down,  and  I 
felt  now  that  if  I  stayed  at  Treval  I  should  be  welcomed  to  their  sitting-room  with 
a  look  and  a  smile  different  from  the  unnatural  serenity  or  frozen  guardedness  I  had 
hitherto  known. 


Mias  Mildred  wrapped  the  little  agate  box  in  a  handkerchief  trimmed  with 
Mechlin  lace,  and  put  it  in  my  hand. 

“  Now,  Esther,”  she  said,  “  we’ll  go  back  to  the  sitting-room,  unless  there 
anything  else  you  would  like  to  see  among  my  curiosities.” 

I  looked  round  the  room  lingeringly,  and  it  was  then  I  espied  a  tall  pile  of 
trunks  in  one  corner,  ready  corded. 
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“  Are  you  going  with  us  to  Treganowen  ?”  I  cried,  astonished. 

“  I  was  going  there  when  those  boxes  were  packed,”  said  Miss  Mildred,  andhg 
Toice  sounded  like  a  dreary  echo ;  “  but  neither  they  nor  I  will  ever  make  thit 
journey  now.  Go  and  look  at  them,  Esther.” 

I  went,  and  then  saw  their  coverings  were  faded  and  worn,  their  cords  in  sou 
places  broken,  and  they  all  bore,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  care  with  which  it  vm 
evident  they  were  brushed  and  dusted,  that  curious  look  of  age  and  pain  which 
things  laid  by  invariably  acquire,  as  if  they  gathered  to  them  all  the  ghutl; 
thoughts  of  death  and  decay  which  every-day  life  sweeps  from  the  heart. 

These  boxes  all  bore,  on  a  small  brass  plate,  this  address : — 
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I  looked  at  ^liss  Mildred,  and  before  she  spoke  I  knew  by  the  shade  o( 
increased  paleness  on  her  ashy  cheeks  that  these  coffins — how  can  I  call  them  bj 
any  other  name  ? — of  her  wedding  outfit  had  remained  unopened  since  the  dreadfnl 
day  of  her  sister's  disappearance. 

“  Maltha  and  I  sat  up  very  late  on  the  15th  of  November,  five-and-twei^ 
years  ago,  to  finish  the  packing  of  these  boxes,  Esther.  You  sec  there  is  only  on 
left  unlocked  and  uncorded.  It  is  the  one  in  which  my  wedding-dress  was  to  han  I 
been  put  after  the  ceremony.  Come  away,  my  dear;  they  are  but  a  sad  folly  t» 
look  at  now.  I  have  piled  them  up  there  like  a  mouumeut  sacred  to  the  inenuxj 
of  my  dead  youth  and  my  murdered  sister.  I  never  meant  to  get  eccentric  aboot 
them,  but  in  the  agony  of  Alicia’s  disappearance  they  were  unthought  of.  Then 
came  her  death  and  its  long  horror,  and  mourning,  and  still  they  remained  there 
untouched ;  till  at  last  it  seemed  like  sacrilege  to  remove  them.  When  you  grow 
older,  Esther,  you  will  understand  the  superstition  of  the  heart  which  gathers  round 
any  accustomed  i\‘lic8,  making  household  gods  of  them,  and  shrinking  painMj 
from  their  disjdacement  or  the  sacrilege  of  a  stranger’s  unthinking  touch.  It  ii 
this  feeling  which,  coming  gradually  upon  me  through  a  terrible  ordeal  of  anguish, 
made  these  mementoes  sacred,  and  pardons  my  eccentric  tenderness  for  them.  And 
here  let  me  explain,  my  dear,  that  in  this  little  folly  of  mine  you  behold  the  reason 
why  you  have  never  hitlierto  entered  this  room.  Admonitia  and  I  thought  yon 
would  ask  questions  which  we  could  not  answer  when  you  observal  tliese  boxes, 
addressed,  as  you  would  suppose,  to  yoim  mother.  Once  more,  Esther,  mind  the 
steps !  Any  one  coming  from  our  sitting-room  fancies  this  is  on  the  same  lavd, 
and  many  a  stranger  has  had  a  fall  over  these  steps ;  but  you  perceive  this  floor  ii 
much  lower,  owing  to  the  library  having  been  heightened  when  my  great-grand¬ 
father  made  the  alterations  in  this  front.” 

“The  steps  are  ugly,”  said  I;  “they  and  the  pile  of  old  boxes  spoil  your 
pretty  room.  At  least  you  should  carpet  these  little  cramped  stairs.” 

“  And  where  would  Martha’s  occupation  be?”  said  Miss  Mildred  with  a  littk 
laugh,  which  sounded  curiously  from  her,  she  laughed  so  rarely.  “  She  delights  in 
polishing  them  to  a  most  dangerous  slipperiness,  obliging  me  to  say  to  every  one,  u 
I  did  to  you — ‘  Mind  the  steps.’  ” 
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BT  EUGENE  RIMMEL. 


VI. — THE  ROMANS. 


E«ly  Roman  aaerificeg— Religions  nrorsliip  and  funeral  rites— Ticinns  Menas — Lncins  Plotins — 
The  Roman  emperors’  taste  for  perfumes — Roman  baths — The  Emperor  Hadrian — A 
matron  at  her  toilette — Roman  perfumes  and  cosmetics — Roman  perfumers — Grid's  book 
on  cosmetics — Hair  dyes — Modes  of  dressing  the  hair — Otho’s  wig — Phoebus’s  expedient. 


OME,  during  the  first 
period  of  its  history,  knew 
but  little  of  the  luxuries 
of  civilisation.  Its  inha¬ 
bitants,  constantly  at  war 
with  their  neighbours, 
cared  not  for  the  arts  of 
peace;  and  their  unshorn 
locks  and  shaggy  beards 
were  more  calculated  to 
strike  terror  into  their 
enemies  than  to  captivate 
the  eyes  of  the  fair  sex. 
The  only  perfume  they 
indulged  in  at  that  time 
was  perhaps  a  bunch  of 
verbena  or  other  fragrant  plant,  which 
they  plucked  in  the  fields  and  hung 
over  their  door  to  keep  away  evil 
Asrms.  Even  their  gods  did  not  then  fare  much  better,  and  the  sacrifices 
ofcred  to  them  were,  as  Ovid  8.ays,  of  the  plainest  description.* 


“  In  former  times  tbe  gods  were  cheaply  pleased, 

A  little  com  and  salt  tbeir  wrath  appeased, 

Ere  stranger  sliips  had  brought  from  distant  shores 
Of  spicy  trees  the  aromatic  stores ; 

From  India  or  Euphrates  had  not  come 
The  fragrant  incense  or  the  costly  gum ; 

The  simple  sarin  on  the  altars  smoked, 

A  laurel  sprig  the  easy  gods  invoked. 

And  rich  was  he  whose  votive  wreath  possess'd 
The  lovely  violet  with  sweet  wild  flowers  dress’d." 

As,  however,  the  Romans  extended  their  conquests  towards  the  provinces  of 
— tlK-rn  Italy  colonised  by  the  Greeks,  which  had  received  the  name  of  Magna 
(l*cia,  they  gradually  adopted  the  manners  of  the  countries  they  had  vanquished, 
became  initiated  in  all  the  refinements  of  luxury.  They  imitated,  likewise, 
lieir  religious  ceremonies ;  and  in  the  various  implements  and  paintings  found  at 


*  Faster,  iii.  337. 
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Herculaucum  and  Pompeii  ihe  Grecian  origin  is  easily  discernible.  To  descnl: 
the  Roman  modes  of  worsliip  would,  therefore,  he  a  repetition  of  the  last  chapts  j 
w*  should  find  precisely  the  same  things  under  different  names.  Thus  the  inceig 


InccDso  Casket. 
(Acerra.) 


Incense  Altar.  (Ara  Turlereinn.) 


casket  used  for  sacrifices,  aud  called  by  the  Greeks  “  libanotris,”  became  tlie| 
“acerra;”  the  “  thyterion,”  or  altar,  was  changwl  into  “ ara  turicrema and 
the  Grecian  “  thumaterion”  became  the  Roman  “  turibulum.” 

Funeral  rites  are  so  much  grafted  on  religious  ideas, 
that  we  must  natm-ally  expect  to  find  the  same  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  ceremonies.  I: 
the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  dead  were  buried ;  but  wht 
Greek  manners  were  adopted,  they  were  burnt  in  thewij 
already  described,  and  the  bones  gathered  in  a  funeral  un, 
with  perfumes  more  or  less  costly,  according  to  the  fortm- 
of  the  deceased,  or  the  extent  of  gratitude  of  his  heirs. 

Although  in  private  life  imitations  were  equally  nun: 
rous,  yet  Roman  customs  assumed  peculiar  features  whi  ' 
it  may  offer  more  interest  to  study.  A  Sicilian  nam  ^ 
Ticinus  Menas  in  the  year  454  brought  into  Rome  tl; 
mode  of  shaving  the  beard,  and  sent  to  his  country  fa  i 
troop  of  clever  barbers,  who  established  their  shops  unik 
the  porticoes  of  Minucius,  near  the  temple  of  Hercuk 
Scipio  Africanus  and  the  elite  of  the  patricians  adopted  th 
new  fashion,  and  in  a  short  time  smooth  chins  and  ki- 
redolent  with  ointments  became  the  rage,  and  beards  wir 
left  to  slaves  and  common  people. 

'fhe  use  of  perfumes  in  Rome  may  be  dated  from  that  period,  and  became  sooe 
so  prevalent,  that  Lucius  Plotius,  being  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  havinj 
taken  refuge  at  Salernum,  was  betrayed  in  his  hiding-place  by  the  smell  of  k 
imguents,  and  put  to  death.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  and  the  conquest  c . 
Asia,  the  abuse  became  still  greater ;  and  in  the  year  565,  wishing  to  put  a  st, 
to  it,  the  consuls  Licinus  Crassus  and  Julius  Csesar  published  a  law  forbiddi'^ 
the  sale  of  “  exotics,”  meaning  thereby  all  sorts  of  perfumes  which  then  came  fw 
abroad.  This  edict,  however,  was  no  better  observed  than  Solon’s  had  been  r 
Athens,  and  did  not  in  any  way  diminish  the  consumption  of  aromatics,  vhiii 
reached  its  greatest  height  under  the  reign  of  the  emperors. 

Among  the  latter,  Otho  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  rotaries  of  the  porfumb- 


Roman  Altar. 
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I  ,  . 

I  irti  lor  SuetoniuB*  tella  us  that,  even  when  going  on  a  military  campaign,  he  carried 
’’*'1  fith  him  a  complete  arsenal  of  essences  and  cosmetics  to  adorn  his  person  and  pre- 


Incense  Chariot 

^  lerve  his  complexion.  Juvenal,  in  one  of  his  satires,  thus  ridicules  him  for  his 
effeminacy : — 

“  Oh  1  noble  snbject  for  new  annals  fit, 

In  mnsty  Fame’s  report  nnmentioned  yet. 

A  looking-glass  most  load  tb’  Imperial  car, 

The  most  important  carriage  of  the  war; 

Cialba  to  kill  be  tbongbt  a  general's  part ; 

Bnt  as  a  courtier  used  the  nicest  art 
To  keep  his  skin  from  tan;  before  the  fight, 

AVonld  paint  and  see  bis  soil'd  complexion  rigbt.”f 

Ciligula  spent  enormous  sums  for  perfumes,  and  plunged  his  body,  enervated  by 
ficesses,  in  odoriferous  baths.}  Nero  was  also  a  great  admirer  of  sweet  scents ; 
md  at  Poppaea’s  funeral  he  consumed  more  incense  than  Arabia  could  produce  in 
ten  years.  In  his  golden  palace  the  dining-rooms  were  lined  witii  movable  ivory 
plates  concealing  silver  pipes,  which  were  made  to  throw  on  the  guests  a  sweet  rain 
i  odorifereus  e6seuce8.§ 


The  Romans  ha*!  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  the  use  of  the  public  bath,  to 
which  they  resorted  almost  daily — a  very  necessary  measure  to  itisnre  health  and 
cleanliness,  when  w'C  consider  that  they  wore  neither  linen  nor  stockings.  Their 
laths,  or  ihermse,  wore  very  magnificent  buildings,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  ruins 
hill  extant.  The  principal  establishments  of  that  kind  had  been  built  at  various 


Sneton.,  b.  riii. 


‘f  Juvenal,  Sat.  i. 


}  Suet.,  b.  iv. 


§  Suet.,  b.  ri. 
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times  by  the  emperors,  and  bore  their  names.  The  largest  were  those  of  Agripp^ 
Nero,  Titus,  Domitian,  Antoninus,  Caracalla,  and  Diocletian.  They  were  ope 
to  the  public  at  first  on  the  payment  of  a  quadrans,  or  c  little  less  than  a  farthisi 
of  our  money.  Agrippa  bequeathed  his  garden  and  baths  to  the  Roman  people, 
and  assigned  particular  estates  to  their  support,  that  they  might  enjoy  t^ 
gratuitously.  The  plan  of  those  baths  was  so  well  devised,  that  it  deserves  a  pit- 
ticular  description.  On  entering  them  the  bathers  first  proceeded  to  undress,  and 
gave  their  clothes  to  guard  to  persons  hired  for  the  purpose.  They  went  then  into 
the  UHctuarivm,  or  eleothesium — a  room  marked  at  the  back  of  our  engraving- 
where  all  the  perfmnes  and  ointments  were  kept  in  large  jars,  making  it  somewlut 
resemble  a  modern  apothecary’s  shop.  There  they  received  a  preliminary  unction 
of  cheap  oils,  and  next  proceeded  to  the  /rigidarium,  or  cold  bath, 
where  they  went  through  the  first  course  of  ablution.  Thence 
they  passed  into  the  tepidarium,  or  tepid  bath,  and  after  that  they 
entered  the  caldariiim,  or  hot  bath,  where  the  temperature  was 
maintained  at  a  high  degree  by  means  of  a  furnace  placed  under¬ 
neath,  called  the  hypocaustum.  There,  whilst  undergoing  profuse 
jierspiration,  they  scrubbed  their  skin  with  a  sort  of  bronze  curry¬ 
comb  called  strigil — somewhat  iu  the  same  fashion  as  modern 
grooms  treat  their  horses — and  dropped  on  their  body  at  the  same 
time  a  little  scented  oil  out  of  a  small  bottle  named  amptdla. 

Those  who  could  afford  it  had  this  operation  performed  upon 
them  by  the  bath  attendants  called  aliples,  or  by  their  own  slaves,  Strigu  and 
whom  they  brought  with  them  for  that  purpose.  Ampulla. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who,  ono  day  bathing  will 
the  common  people,  and  seeing  an  old  soldier  whom  he  had  known  among  th, 
Roman  troops  rubbing  his  back  against  the  marble  wall,  asked  him  why  he  di 
so.  The  veteran  answered  that  he  had  no  slave  to  rub  him.  Whereupon 
emperor  presented  him  with  two  slaves  and  enough  money  to  maintain  them,  i 
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few  days  afterwards,  two  old  men,  enticjd  by  the  good  fortune  of  the  vetera: 
began  to  rub  themselves  also  against  the  wall,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  emper. 
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iMention ;  whereupon  Hadrian,  perceiving  their  drift,  told  them  that  if  they  had  no 
iires  they  had  better  rub  their  backs  against  each  other. 

Although  in  all  the  baths  there  was  a  part  set  aside  for  ladies,  they  were  not 
B  generally  frequented  by  them  as  by  the  men,  and  the  rich  patrician  matrons 
jreferrud  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  toilet  in  their  own  houses.  Indeed,  this 
ml  DO  small  matter  for  them,  and  with  many  it  was  their  sole  occupation;  hence 
tbe  various  implements  appertaining  to  the  toilet  were  styled  “wundus  muliehris" 
*  w  a  woman’s  world. 

Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  young  slaves  (called  cosmetx)  belonging  to  various 
utioDS,  from  the  dark  Nubian  to  the  fair  Gaul,  who  had  each  their  particular 
”  department,  and  were  marshalled  by  the  ornalrix,  or  grand  mistress  of  the  toilet, 
tbe  Roman  lady  sat  in  state,  and  made  all  tremble  around  her.  Woe  be  to  the 
unfortunate  maid  whose  awkward  fingers  had  not  given  a  sufficiently  graceful  turn 
to  her  mistress's  locks,  or  had  not  applied  the  i)aint  to  her  cheek  in  its  proper 
place.  A  pinch  on  the  arm,  a  prick  of  a  pin,  or  a  heavy  metal  mirror  hurled  at 
ker  head,  soon  apprised  her  of  the  lady’s  displeasure.  Juvenal,  the  bitter  satirist 
of  Roman  manners,  thus  describee  one  of  these  scenes : — 

Sho  hnrrics  all  her  haudmaiils  to  the  task ; 

Her  head  alone  will  twenty  dressers  task ; 

Pseeas,  the  chief,  with  neck  and  shonlders  bare, 

Trembling,  considers  ercry  sacred  hair. 

If  any  straggler  from  his  rank  be  found, 

A  pinch  mnst  for  the  mortal  sin  componiid. 

Psccas  is  not  in  fault ;  hut  in  the  glass 
The  dame's  offended  at  her  own  ill  face. 

The  maid  is  banish’d,  and  another  girl. 

More  doxt'rons,  manages  to  comb  and  carl; 

The  rest  are  summon’d  on  a  point  so  uioe, 

And  first  the  grave  old  woman  gives  adrioa ; 

The  next  is  call’d,  and  so  the  turn  goes  round. 

As  each  for  age  or  wisdom  is  renown’d ; 

Sneb  counsel,  such  deliberate  care  they  taka, 

As  if  her  life  and  houonr  lay  at  stake. 
kVith  cnrls  on  cnrls  they  bnild  her  head  before, 

And  mount  it  with  a  formidable  tow’r; 

A  giantess  she  seems,  hat  look  behind. 

And  then  she  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kind." 

There  were  three  kinds  of  perfumes  principally  used  by  the  Romans — the 
Mymata,  or  solid  unguents  p  the  ulymmata,  or  liquid  unguents,  having  an  oily 
bisis;  and  the  diapasmata,  or  powdered  jxjrfumes.  The  unguents  formed  a 
numerous  class,  and  their  names  were  borrowed,  some  from  the  ingredients  which 
aterod  into  their  composition,  some  from  the  original  place  of  their  production, 
•nd  others,  again,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  were  first 
aide.  Like  our  present  preparations,  they  succeeded  each  other  in  public  favour, 
lad  novelty  was  as  great  an  attraction  to  the  Roman  belles  as  it  it  to  omr  own 
aodern  ladies.  There  were  the  simple  unguents,  flavoured  with  one  aroma,  such 
lithe rAodtum,  made  from  roses;  the  mclinum,  from  quince  blossoms;  the  metopium, 
from  bitter  almonds ;  the  narcitsinum,  from  narcissus  flowers ;  the  malobathrum, 
jwpared  from  a  tree  called  so  by  Pliny,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Laurus 
tauia,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  compound  unguents  were 
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prepared  by  combining  several  ingredients.  The  most  celebrated  were  the  jiutnin, 
a  fluid  unguent,  made  of  lilies,  oil  of  ben,  calamus,  honey,  cinnamon,  saffron,  uj 
myrrh  ;  the  nardinum,  made  of  oil  of  ben,  sweet  rush,  costus,  spikenard,  amomom, 
myrrh,  and  balm;  and,  above  all,  Pliny  praises  the  regal  unguent,  which  tm 
originally  prepared  for  the  King  of  the  Farthians,  and  which  consisted  of  no  les 
than  twenty-seven  ingredients.*  Some  of  those  preparations  were  very  costly,  ud 
sold  for  as  much  as  400  denarii  per  pound,  or  about  15/.  The  Romans  notooij 
applied  them  to  the  hair,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  body,  even  to  the  soles  of  thdi 
feet.  The  most  refined,  indeed,  adopted,  as  did  the  Grecian  epicures,  a  different 
perfume  for  each  part  of  their  person.  Besides  this  their  baths,  their  clothes,  their 
beds,  the  walls  of  their  houses,  and  even  their  military  flags,  were  impregnated 
with  sweet  odours.  Some  carried  that  taste  so  far  as  to  rub  their  horses  and  dogi 
with  scented  ointment. 

f  Saffron  was  one  of  the  perfomei 

most  in  favour  with  the  Romans.  They « 
not  only  had  their  apartments  and  | 
banqueting  -  halls  strewed  with  thin 
plant,  but  they  also  composed  with  it 
unguents  and  essences  which  were 
highly  prized.  Some  of  the  latter  were 
^  often  made  to  flow  in  small  streains  in 
their  entertainments,  or  to  descend  in 
^  odorous  dews  over  the  public  from  the 
velarium  forming  the  roof  of  the  amphi- 
'  theatre.  Lucan  in  his  “  Pharsalia,"t 
describing  how  the  blood  runs  out  of 
the  veins  of  a  person  bitten  by  a  serpent, 
says  that  it  spouts  out  in  the  same 
manner  as  tke  sweet-smelling  essence  d 
saffron  issues  from  the  limbs  of  a  statue. 

Perfumes  were  usually  inclosed  in 
bottles  (unguenlaria)  made  of  alabaster, 
onyx,  or  glass,  of  the  shapes  copied  on 
page  69,  from  specimens  in  the  Rapla 
museum.  tVhen  required  for  the  bath, 
they  were  generally  carried  in  a  round  ivory  box,  called  narthecium,  like  the 
engraving,  copied  from  one  found  at  Pompeii.  Comjpon  perfumes  were  sold  in  little 
gilt  shells^  or  vessels  made  of  clay. 

The  Roman  perfumers  (called  utKjitentarii)  were  very  numerous,  and  occupW 
a  quarter  of  the  town  named  vicus  thuraricus  in  the  Velabrum.  The  most  cek- 
brated  in  Martial’s  time  was  Cosmus,  whom  he  frequently  mentions  in  hit 
Epigrams.  §  In  Capua,  a  city  noted  for  its  luxury,  the  perfume  vendoa 
occupied  a  whole  street  of  the  town  called  Seplasia.  They  extracted  some  of  that 
essences  from  flowers  grown  in  Italy,  but  most  of  their  ingredients  were  imporUd 
from  Egypt  and  Arabia ;  and  some  of  them  were  so  costly  that  the  slaves  who 
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•  Pliny's  Kat.  Hist.,  book  xiii.,  chap.  2.  I  Lacan,  Pharsal.,  b.  in.,  v.  809. 
1  Martial,  b.  R,  Ixxxii.  §  Ibid  b.  1,  Ixxxvii. ;  b.  3,  Ir. 
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The  following  picture  of  a  ^^heau"  of  the  period  shows  that  ladies  were  sat 
alone  addicted  to  an  extravagant  use  of  perfumes : — 

“A  bean  is  obs  who  with  the  oicest  care 
la  parted  locks  divides  his  corling  hair; 

One  who  with  halm  and  cinnamon  smells  sweet, 

Whose  hamming  lips  some  Spanish  air  repeat; 

Whose  naked  arms  are  smooth’d  with  pnmice-stone, 

And  toss’d  ahont  with  graces  all  his  owb."  * 

In  addition  to  the  liquid’ essences  and  unguents,  the  Romans  made  use  of  u 
immense  variety  of  cosmetics  for  improving  and  preserving  the  complexion.  Plinj, 
in  his  “  Natural  History,”  gives  a  description  of  those  preparations,  some  of  whioli 
consisted  of  pea-flower,  barley-meal,  eggs,  wine-lees,  hartshorn,  bulbs  of  narcisiii 
and  honey ;  others  simply  of  corn-flower,  or  crumb  of  bread  soaked  in  milk.  Thej 
made  with  those  pastes  a  sort  of  poultice,  which  they  kept  on  the  face  all  night  and 
part  of  the  day.  Some,  indeed,  only  removed  them  for  the  purpose  of  going  out,, 
and  Juvenal  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  satires,  that  a  Roman  husband  of  his  time  seldw 
sees  his  wife’s  face  at  home,  but  when  she  sallies  forth — 

“Th’  eclipse  then  vanishes;  and  all  her  face 
Is  open’d  and  restored  to  every  grace ; 

The  emst  removed,  her  cheeks  as  smooth  as  silk 
Are  polish’d  with  a  wash  of  asses’  milk; 

And  shonld  she  to  the  farthest  North  he  sent, 

A  train  of  these  attend  her  hanishment.”-)' 

Ths  last  lines  makes  allusion  to  Poppsea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  who  used  to  bath 
in  asses’  milk  every  day,  and  when  she  was  exiled  from  Rome,  obtained  permi^lc. 
to  take  with  her  fifty  asses  to  enable  her  to  continue  her  favourite  ablutions. 

Ovid  wrote  a  book  on  cosmetics,^  of  which,  unfortunately,  but  a  fragment  cats! 
down  to  us.  I  shall  give  one  or  two  extracts  from  it,  if  only  to  afford  ladli 
who  may  be  curious  in  these  matters  an  opportimity  of  testing  the  virtues  of  tk 
recipes  given  by  the  poet. 

“  Learn  from  me  the  art  of  imparting  to  your  complexion  a  dazzling  wkiUiit!, 
when  your  delicate  limbs  shake  off  the  trammeU  of  sleep.  Divest  from  its  husk 
barley  brought  by  our  vessels  from  the  Libyan  fields.  Take  two  pounds  of 
barley  with  an  equal  quantity  of  bean-flower,  and  mix  them  with  ten  eg^ 
When  those  ingredients  have  been  dried  in  the  air,  have  them  ground,  and  add  th 
sixth  part  of  a  pound  of  hartshorn,  of  that  which  falls  in  the  spring.  Whenl 
whole  has  been  reduced  to  a  fine  flour,  pass  it  though  a  sieve,  and  complete  tl. 
preparations  with  twelve  narcissus  bulbs  pounded  m  a  mortar,  two  ounces  of  gus. 
as  much  of  Tuscan  seed,  and  eighteen  ounces  of  honey.  Every  woman  vl 
spreads  this  paste  on  her  face  will  render  it  smoother  and  more  brilliant  than  he 
mirror.” 

Another  recipe  he  gives  for  removing  blotches  from  the  complexion  consiitit 
a  mixture  of  roasted  lupines,  beaus,  white  lead,  red  nitre,  and  orris-root,  made  k' 
a  paste  with  Attic  honey. 

Frankincense  he  also  recommends  as  an  excellent  cosmetic,  saying  that  if  it  i 
agreeable  to  gods,  it  is  no  less  useful  to  mortals.  Mixed  with  nitre,  fennel,  mjn- 


*  Martial,  b.  8,  Iziii.  t  Javenal,  Sat.  vi.  1  Ovid,  Medicamina  Facial. 
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iDK-leaves,  and  aal  ammoniac,  he  gives  it  aa  an  excellent  preparation  for  toilet 
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purposes. 

Besides  these,  the  Romans  also  used  psilotrim,  a  sort  of  depilatory,  white  lead 
or  chalk  for  the  face,  vermilion  for  the  cheeks,  Egyptian  kohl  for  the  eyes,  barley- 
flour  kneaded  with  fresh  butter  to  cure  pimples, 
calcined  pumice-stone  to  whiten  the  teeth,  and 
various  sorts  of  hair  dyes.  Of  the  latter,  some  were 
intended  to  turn  the  hair  black,  and  the  most 
curious  preparation  was  a  liquor  prepared  from  leeches 
which  had  been  left  to  putrefy  during  sixty  days  in 
an  earthen  vessel  with  wine  and  vinegar.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  blondes  were  very  scarce  among  the  Roman 
ladies,  the  most  fashionable  dye  was  one  which  turned 
their  naturally  dark  hair  to  a  sandy  or  fair  colour, 
'rhis  was  princip.ally  accomplished  by  means  of  a  soap 
from  Gaul  or  Germany,  called  sapo  (from  the  old 
German  sepe),  and  composed  of  goat's  fat  and  ashes.  It  is  rather  remarkable 
that  this  was  the  first  introduction  of  soap  wo  And  mentioned,  and  that  it  was 
then  solely  applied  to  the  purpose  of  dyeing  the  hair.  Martial  designates  this 
dj«  under  the  name  of  Mattiac  balls,*  because  they  came  from  Mattium,  a  town 
of  Germany,  supposed  to  be  Marpurg,  and  sarcastically  sends  them  to  an  octoge¬ 
narian,  who  is  completely  bald,  to  change  the  colour  of  his  hair. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  those  preparations  were  very  injurious  to  the 
hair,  for  Ovid  in  one  of  his  elegiest  reproaches  his  mistress  with  having  destroyed 
her  flowing  locks  by  means  of  dyes.  “  Did  I  not  tell  you  to  leave  off  dyeing  your 
hair  ?  Now  you  have  no  hair  left  to  dye.  And  yet  nothing  was  hamlsomer  than 
jwr  locks.  They  came  down  to  your  knees,  and  were  so  fine  that  you  were  afraid  to 
lomb  them.”  Then  he  adds  a  little  further,  Your  own  hand  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  loss  you  deplore ;  you  poured  the  poison  on  your  own  head.  Now  Germany 
will  send  you  slave’s  hair ;  a  vanquished  nation  will  supply  your  ornament.  How 
■any  times,  when  you  hear  people  praising  the  beauty  of  your  hair,  you  will  blush 
ud  say  to  yourself,  ‘  It  is  a  bought  ornament  to  which  I  owe  my  beauty,  and  I 
know  not  what  Sicambez  virgin  they  are  admiring  in  me !  And  yet  there  was  a 
tme  when  I  deserved  all  those  compliments.’  ” 

In  such  cases,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  extract,  false  hair  was  resorted 
to;  but  baldness  was  not  always  the  excuse  for  wearing  such  an  appendage.  The 
Bge  for  blonde  hair  was  so  groat  at  one  time,  that  when  ladies  did  not  succeed  in 
■parting  the  de^ed  shade  to  their  naturally  raven  trcs.s<JS,  they  cut  them  off,  to 
i^lace  them  with  flaxen  wigs.  This  was  probably  what  had  l)een  done  by  the  lady 
Feferred  to  by  Martial  in  tliis  epigram  : — 


Boman  I.ady  applying  Bouge. 


“  Tho  golden  hair  that  Galla  wears 

Is  berg :  who  wonld  bare  tbongbt  it  ? 

Sbe  swears  'tis  bers,  and  trnc  sbe  swears, 

For  I  know  where  sbe  bought  it.” 

Ladies  were  not,  however,  the  only  ones  who  tampered  with  the  colour  of  their 
locks.  The  sterner  sex  did  not  disdain  to  practise  this  deceit;  and  Martial, 


*  Martial,  b.  14,  xxvii. 


+  Ovid,  Elegy  xiy. 
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apo6tro2ihisbg  one  of  those  chamelo  ins  in  human  garb,  asks  him  how  it  is  that  1m 
who  was  a  “  swan  before,  has  now  become  a  crow.” 

The  Roman  matrons  were  not  less  expert  and  tasteful  than  the  Greek  ladies  ig 
their  modes  of  dressing  the  hair ;  but  their  coiffures,  like  their  perfumes,  were 
principally  borrowed  from  the  latter.  Thus  we  find  the  Grecian  ftrophos  adopted 
by  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  vitta.  This  pretty  headdress,  which  has  beeo 


Roman  Headdressea. 

lately  renved  amongst  us,  consisted  of  simple  bands  wound  two  or  three  Uma 
round  the  hair.  It  was  generally  confined  to  young  maids,  and  was  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  to  persons  of  bad  character,  who  usually  wore  the  mitra  mentioned  a 
the  last  chapter.  The  net  was  again  patronised  under  the  name 
of  reticulum;  and  the  only  two  headdresses  of  strictly  Roman 

#  creation  were  perhaps  the  tutulus  and  the  galerus,  l)oth  of  whidi 
are  represented  here.  Some  simply  wore  a  long  pin  (aciw)  to 
hold  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

/  ''  ^  When  a  man  attained  his  majority  and  assumed  the  toga,  k 

Hair-pin  (Acus.)  shaved  his  beard  and  offered  it  to  some  god.  Nero  presented 
in  a  golden  box  set  with  pearls  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Shatisj 
continued  in  fashion  until  the  time  of  Emperor  Hadrian,  who,  to  cover  soffi- 
cxcrescences  on  his  chin,  revived  the  custom  of  letting  the  beard  grow,  which  Ui 
courtiers  naturally  hastened  to  adopt.  How  masy  modem  fashions  can  thm  h 
traced  to  the  caprice  or  convenience  of  some  infiuential  person  ! 

False  hair  was  worn  by  men  as  well  as  by  women ;  and  if  we  are  to  creii 
Suetonius,  the  Roman  perruquiers  had  attained  some  proficiency  in  the  art ;  fork 
tells  us  that  Otho’s  wig  was  so  cleverly  made  that  it  looked  perfectly  natnnl 
These  appendages,  however,  were  very  costly  at  that  time,  and  a  certain  Phoebm 
who  had  probably  more  imagination  than  ready  cash,  and  could  not  afford  to  tnit 
himself  to  an  “  invisible  perake,"  had  drawn  on  his  bald  pate  imaginary  locks  by 
means  of  a  dark  pomatum,  whereupon  Martial  thus  apostrophises  him  in  his  usol 
sarcastic  style : — 

Phmbns  belies  with  oil  bis  absent  hairs, 

And  o'er  bis  scalp  a  painted  pernke  wears ; 

Xbon  need'st  no  barber  to  dress  thy  pate, 

Pbsebus ;  a  spoPRo  would  better  do  the  feat."* 


•  Martial,  b.  6,  Wii. 


“HAIL,  SmLINO  KOllIlt"  * 

IfORNING  is  the  season  of  hope — there  is  the  day  before  us,  and  who  can  tell 
how  much  we  may  achieve  before  the  evening  shadows  lengthen?  The 
■oontain’s  brow  is  crowned  with  gold ;  the  wild  brook  babbles  down  the  hill-side 
to  the  meadow  with  the  news;  dawn  has  not  lost  her  virgin  blush,  and  the  dewy 
lobe  of  earth  is  yet  unsullied.  There  is  music  in  the  air ;  the  lowing  herd,  the 
Wll  lark’s  carol,  the  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet’s  lay  of  love,  the  full  choir  of  feathered 
choristers  ;  the  com  rustled  by  the  timid  hare  ;  the  low  murmur  of  the  advancing 
kle ;  the  ploughman  whistling  as  he  stalks  a-field ;  the  milkmaid  singing  as  she 
■eb  the  kine  : — 

“  Listen  I  look  round,  the  chirp,  the  hum. 

Song,  low,  and  bleat — there’s  nothing  dumb — 

All  love,  all  life  t  Come,  slumberert,  come  t 
The  meanest  thing  shall  wake  thee.” 
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“  Hail,  smiling  morn !”  Bencatli  thy  smile  the  earth  revives  its  Eden  heani; 
and  no  flaming  sword  of  seraphim  turns  us  away  to  the  waste,  howling  wilderna 

“  From  Matarn  qiurters  now 
The  Ban’s  np  wandering ; 

His  rays  <«  the  rock’s  brow 
And  hill-side  sqaandering. 

Bo  glad,  my  sool  I  and  sing  amid  thy  pleasure 
Fly  from  the  house  of  dost, 

Up  with  thy  thanks  and  burst 
To  heaven’s  azure." 

Cane  to  the  beech-grove,  where  the  breath  of  morn  is  sweet,  and  titen  •  i 
detioioBB  sense  of  solitude.  Come  through  the  forest,  where  the  startled  ftv 
leapt  lerth  from  tangled  brake ;  come  to  the  sea-shore — 

“  Step  in  the  boat,  then  I  both  of  us  singhig, 

Love  afresh  springing, 

O’er  ns  shall  reign.” 

^  HaU,  Broiling  mom !”  so  welcome  to  the  happy  healthy  chiSd  tbst  has  drt^- 
all  night — in  angel-guarded  sleep — a  vision  of  his  playfellows  the  flowes^  t 
now  is  eager  to  them,  and  kiss  away  their  dewy  tears  with  gentle  tendfraes 
So  wekome  to  the  love^blest  swain  who  has  a  tryst  with  Phoebe,  and  means  to  vi: 
a  prwuise  this  same  morning — and  seal  it  with  a  kiss.  Welcome  to  the  fiibr; 
wife.,  whose  heart  has  trembled  as  the  wind  has  bellowed  at  her  easement  vi 
dread  nem  frmu  sea,  but  who  now  looks  out  upon  a  silver  lake  with  a  patLv.j 
of  goMen  hgbt  on  it«  and  a  well-known  sail  in  &e  offing.  Wekomeio  the  watd 
beside  the  «i(h  cake's  bed,  who  through  the  long,  drear  night  has  kept  the 
each  howr  expecting  destfaj  but  with  the  dawn  comes  new  hope  and  lifej  the 
sloqia.  a  deep  thst  promkes  return  of  health. 

Sot  there  are  many  to  whom  the  smiling  mmii — ^who,  by  the  way,  does  t 
.always  smfle — in  England,  at  all  events — but  somstimeB  rises  very  cress  e 
snsppiah — there  are  some  to  whom  the  noom  brings  ik>  promise  but  that  of  a  k:: 
day  cf  thankless  drudgery,  and  if  there  be  cate  vho  knows  this  more  than  ' 
it  is  the  over-worked  servant  in  a  lodging-house. 

“  ‘  ’Ail,  smilin’  mom  P  Yes,  thqr  kep’  (m  a-sin^ng  that  last  night,  them  two  g»r‘- 
in  the  first-floor  back,  with  use  o’  the  parlour,  and  extra  for  boots — which  infc' 
there  need  be.  I  never  see  such  gents  for  walking  in  the  kennel ;  but  then  I  nc= 
not  grumble,  they  aint  stuck-up  nor  mean,  which  is  worse,  but  I  do  wish  thf 
would  not  ring  for  b’ilin’  water  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning,  only  to  tell  e 
over  ag’in  that  smilin’  mom  has  tipped  the  'ills  with  gold,  which,  however  ’an’goc 
on  its  part,  don’t  have  much  to  do  with  them  as  gets  no  tip  from  mom,  k 
altogether  different. 

“  ‘  ’Ail,  smilin’  mom  !’  That’s  all  very  well  when  you  have  been  to  bed  at  i 
reasonable  hour,  which  is  not  half-past  twelve  or  a  quarter  to  one,  and  then  £ 
done  for — what  with  work  and  what  with  worry — that  it  seems  as  if  you  b; 
no  sooner  tumbled  in  than  you  had  to  tumble  out  again.  I  know  what  I  sho;:! 
like — but  what  I  am  sure  never  to  get  here — a  reg’lar  good  long  sleep — all  to-nigU 
all  to-morrow,  and  then  ’ail  smilin’  mom  the  day  after  to-morrow  if  you  lii' 
‘What  do  you  mostly  dream  about?’  says  the  gal  next  door  but  one.  ‘  Dream' 
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itjB  I,  ‘  I  aint  no  time  to  dream.’  ‘  Why,  you  aint  cleaned  yourself,’  says  the 
btker’s  young  man  to  me  yesterday  afternoon,  when  he  brought  in  the  pies,  and 
minus  made  a  bother  about  a  pie-crust  cake  which  nobody  could  account  for. 

•  Clean  myself !’  says  I,  ‘  I  aint  no  time  to  do  it.’  ‘  When’s  your  holiday  ?’  says 
our  butcher  to  me — a  nice-spoken  young  man,  though  free.  ‘  Holidays !’  says  I, 
•I  seldom  hear  o’  such  a  thing — last  holiday  I  had  was  ever  so  long  ago.’  And  so 
it  was. 

“  Bother  this  fire,  it  won’t  burn  ! 

“  ‘  ’Ail,  smilin’  morn !’  Yes,  much  cause  I’ve  got  to  say  so.  First,  there’s  this 
kitchen  to  be  tidied  for  missus  and  master.  Then,  while  they  are  a-haviug  of  their 
Iveakfast,  the  parlour  will  be  shoutin’  for  theirs,  the  first-floor  ringing  for  shaving 
water — why  don’t  he  wear  a  moustache  like  a  man?  Then  I  know  somel>ody  will 
be  sending  round  to  the  chemist’s  for  soda-water,  and  then  everybody  will  want 
their  boots,  and  then  when  you’re  up-stairs  you  will  be  wanted  down-stairs,  and 
I  when  you  are  down-stairs  you  will  be  wanted  up-stairs ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  ever 
we  have  got  rid  of  the  lodgers  for  the  day,  missus  will  be  off  in  her  tantrums, 
piling  about  everywhere,  and  follerin’  you  about  like  a  Jesuit  spy. 

“  You  must  not  have  a  bit  of  talk  with  the  gal  this  side  nor  that  side  nor  over 
the  way,  you  must  not  stop  a  hextra  minit  on  a  errand,  you  must  not  speak  a  civil 
word  to  the  postman,  nor  the  butcher,  nor  the  baker — not  that  I  care  much  for  the 
baker,  he’s  so  soft — nor  nobody — ^you  must  not  have  no  ‘follerers’ — that’s  the 
word — not  even  your  cousin — you  must  not  stand  at  the  door  nor  put  your  head 
oot  o’  window ;  you  must  not  have  a  letter  without  being  questioned  like  a  school¬ 
girl  at  her  catechism ;  you  must  not  wear  no  crinoline,  nor  no  flounces,  nor  a 
Garibaldi  jacket,  nor  no  flowers  in  your  bonnet,  nor  no  nothing  like  anybody  else ; 
you  must  not  even  so  much  as  have  a  decent  brooch  without  ever  so  many  nasty 
remarks  ;  you’re  grudged  your  wages  and  you’re  grudged  your  meals,  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  ’earing  yourself  spoke  against  whenever  missus  has  somebody  in  to  a 
friendly  cup  of  tea. 

“  Drat  the  kittle,  it  won’t  bile ! 

“  The  missus  I  was  with  before  I  came  here  was  bad  enough,  but  nothing  halt 
BO  bail  as  this  one.  You  got  your  holidays  there  reg’lar  once  a  month,  and  you  got 
oat  to  church  on  Sundays — here  you  might  as  well  live  in  a  pagan  heathen  land. 
I  might  never  know  it  was  Sunday  except  that  there’s  double  work  to  do,  and  the 
young  man  in  the  three-pair  plays  ‘  Crusoe’s  Dream’  on  the  flute.  Me  and  missus 
hail  a  row  about  him.  He  used  to  have  his  joke  with  me — and  why  not  ? — and 
missus  heerd  him  promise  me  a  border  for  the  play ;  what  does  she  do  but  up  and 
bouncer  him — he  were  back  in  his  rent — and  flouts  at  me  like  I  don’t  know  what. 

“  Oh,  dear  me !  when  I  see  them  pictures  in  the  funny  papers — I  suppose  they 
are  funny — which  makes  out  what  ridiculous  things  we  poor  servant-girls  are — 1 
think  the  funny  gentlemen  might  do  better  than  make  game  of  us.  We  work  very 
hard — I  know  I  do.  We  want  our  bit  of  pleasure  as  well  as  others,  and  we  like  to 
look  smart  like  others — I  know  I  do.  What  is  there  funny  in  that?  If  they  had 
to  ’ail  smiling  mom  as  I  have,  they  would  not  find  it  funny  I  can  tell  them. 
T'other  day  I  see  some  of  them  funny  things.  There  was  a  gal  knocking  down 
heverythink  with  her  hooped  petticoat;  there  was  another  gal  givin’  notice 
because  she  was  not  let  go  to  dancing-school  twice  a  week ;  there  was  another 
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afikiug  for  master's  latch-key  when  she  had  her  'oliday,  as  she  should  not  be  'ome 
till  late.  I  wonder  where  the  missuses  are  as  stand  it !  T’other  day,  too,  I  had  t 
little  book  give  me  which  showed  servant-gals  were  better  off  than  anybody,  and 
ort  to  lay  by  a  lot  of  money  for  old  age  or  sickness,  besides  providing  for  all  their 
relations  an’  friends.  I  wonder  how  you're  to  do  it  on  ten  pound  a  year  1  The 
book- writer  was  very  hard  on  me  about  them  ’alf-crowns  which  I  spent  at  the 
pastry-cook’s,  but  I  never  spent  ’em,  and  I  don't  know  the  gal  as  did. 

“  ‘  ’Ail,  smiling  morn !’  It’s  a-ringing  in  my  ears  now — hanging  about  the  place 
just  like  tobacco-smoke.  And  there  it  is  ‘  smiling’  through  the  kitchen  window  on 
all  them  boots  to  be  cleaned  and  crockery  to  be  washed  up,  and  the  room  to  be 
tidied  up,  and  everything  done  to  the  tune  of  tongue-pie. 

“  ’Arry  wouldn’t  let  me  stand  it  if  he  know’d  it,  but  who’s  going  to  tell  him  ?  He 
works  hard  enough,  and  knows  what  ’  'ail  smilin’  morn’  means  as  well  as  me.  He'i 
a  carpenter,  and  though  he's  a  journeyman  now,  will  be  a  master.  He  says  he 
never  will,  for  I  shall  be  his  missus,  but  that's  his  joke.  We  are  going  to 
be  married,  and  no  very  long  way  off  neither,  and  then — I  know  a  gal  as  will  be 
happy.  I  expect  missus  will  look  a  little  odd  when  I  give  the  month's  warning. 
But  when  it  comes  to  that  I  don’t  much  care  how  she  looks  or  what  she  says.  We 
shall  be  asked,  and  then — ^’ail,  smilin’  morn!’ — we  shall  be  married!  Uncle 
Joseph,  who  is  no  relation,  but  is  so  caUed  on  account  of  his  being  a  master 
builder,  is  to  give  me  away,  and  there’s  to  be  four  bridesmaids — quite  genteel— 
and - 

‘‘Thank  goodness  the  kittle’s  a-siuging,  and  bless  its  heart  I  do  believe  it's 
singing  in  honour  of  the  wedding  day  ;  and  I  guess  I  know  what  tune — not  the 
‘  Meddlesome  March’— oh,  no,  but  ‘  Haste  to  the  Wedding,’  and  ‘  ’Ail,  Smilin 
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SINCE  we  last  wrote,  the  commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  our 
public  schools  have  made  recommendations  which  our  readers  may  suppose 
would  modify  our  advice.  But  not  so.  We  perfectly  agree  that  there  is  time  at 
ichool  for  much  besides  classics.  But  as  to  music,  drawing,  and  natural  philosophy, 
we  would  simply  offer  facilities  to  those  who  are  willing-minded,  well  assured 
these  subjects  cannot  be  satisfactorily  enforced  with  all  the  pupils  of  a  large  school. 
Ancient  and  modem  history  are  subjects  which  nearly  all  classical  schools  pretend 
to  teach,  but  all  that  it  is  generally  practicable  to  teach  is  a  simple  outline  of  the 
names  and  dates  of  battles,  wars,  and  revolutions ;  for  only  the  intellectual  few  who 
are  bent  on  self-improvement  ever  carry  away  from  school  more  than  the  names  of 
the  great  actors  on  this  world’s  stage,  and,  not  uncommonly,  with  no  little  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  the  parts  they  respectively  played.  But  what  parents  at  the  present 
day  are  chiefly  interested  in  remembering  is,  that  they  must  choose  from  schools  as 
they  now  are,  and  leave  the  next  generation  to  profit  by  improvements  as  suggested 
for  the  future.  So  once  more  we  repeat,  “  Choose  a  school  primarily  and  essen¬ 
tially  classical,"  for  schools  pretending  to  combine  studies  modern  with  ancient 
nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  succeed  in  neither.  We  advise  parents  that,  whatever 
they  may  desire,  it  is  wiser  to  expect  very  little  beyond  classics  worth  having  at  any 
ichool,  and  to  make  up  their  minds  that  it  depends  upon  themselves  during 
Tacations,  as  also  before  and  after  school-days,  to  provide  for  their  sons’  extra 
instruction  according  to  their  peculiar'  taste  and  requirements. 

But,  after  all,  the  excellence  of  a  school  depends  not  only  on  the  measures,  but 
the  men.  A  classical  master  of  enlarged  and  inquiring  mind — not  the  mere 
pedagogue,  who  has  no  soul  above  Latin  grammar — will  not  allow  boys  for  five  or 
Bx  years  to  remain  ignorant  of  any  subjects,  modern  or  ancient,  which  are  really 
luitable  to  their  years ;  but  where,  as  at  Eton,  it  appears  that  you  have  one  tired, 
bored,  and  jaded  man,  “  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,”  both  master  and  boarding¬ 
house  keeper  in  the  same  person,  to  teach  forty-five  boys  as  his  contingent,  who 
can  wonder  that  the  commissioners  repiort  that,  though  every  kind  of  study  is 
lacrificed  with  the  idea  of  learning  one  thing  (the  classics)  well,  even  that  one 
thing,  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases,  Etonians  learn  but  very  badly?  The 
commissioners  also  add  that  there  is  little  private  reading,  and  not  that  interest 
which  there  ought  to  be  in  Pope,  Dryden,  Shakspeare,  or  the  elegant  publications 
(rf  the  day.  But  whose  fault  is  that  ?  We  have  had  much  experience  in  large 
ichools,  and  can  testify  that  boys  are  not  usually  so  deficient  in  feeling  as  not  to 
kindle  at  the  literary  enthusiasm  of  a  man  of  taste. 

After  this,  none  of  our  friends  will  go  to  Eton  for  classics,  nor,  indeed,  for  any¬ 
thing  else  save  for  certain  social,  and,  perhaps,  atmospheric  influences,  which,  what 
with  the  playing-fiel'is  and  the  river,  are  admitted  to  form  a  very  well-behaved  and 
manly  set  of  fellows.  Then  why  do  parents  rest  satisfied  with  such  a  state  of 
things?  Because  clever  youths  learn  to  teach  themselves ;  and  as  to  the  common 
tort,  who  le.arn  no  more  than  they  are  obliged,  their  acquirements  under  any 
Ejstem  would  be  so  small  that  the  difference  is  little  felt.  This  is  true  of  Eton 
(lassies;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  among  the  supposed  idle  boys  of  a 
ichool,  because  the  boys  who  loathe  school  lessons,  that  original  talent  is  often 
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found,  and  it  is  from  the  supposed  idle  boys  that  any  teacher  of  drawing,  music, 
natural  philosophy,  or  any  reader  in  poetry  or  guide  to  private  reading  in  polite 
literature,  would  find  a  most  promising  class  of  pupils. 

If  in  these  observations  we  have  appeared  to  digress,  our  remarks  will  serve  to 
explain  how  special  instruction  may  be  supplied  during  the  holidays,  or  betwcea 
school  and  college,  without  breaking  in  n2x>n  the  true  classical  course. 

We  would  further  observe  that  the  number  of  years  devoted  to  Latin  and 
Greek  have  often  seemed  hard  for  parents  to  reconcile.  We  were  ourselves  taught 
Latin  and  Greek  principally  for  nine  years  of  school  life.  But  the  greater  part  cl 
this  time  we  were  not  so  much  learning  as  learning  to  learn,  not  Latin  and  Greek 
only,  but  learning  to  learn  any  other  subject  to  which  our  faculties  could  ever  after 
be  appUed ;  and  real  improvement  and  accumulation  of  useful  knowledge  only 
begins  when  we  begin  to  teach  ourselves. 

Still,  the  method  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  at  public  schools  is  very  slow. 
To  show  what  may  be  done  by  judicious  instruction,  we  lately  met  a  young  lady 
who  had  been  taught  Greek  by  her  father,  a  first-rate  scholar,  and  she  had  read 
through  the  “  Iliad”  of  Homer  accurately  before  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Still,  in  spite  of  its  slowness,  there  is  indirectly  a  great  advantage  in  public  school 
education.  If  the  book-knowledge  is  much  less,  the  self-knowledge  is  muck 
greater — indeed,  immeasurably  greater,  in  proof  of  which  the  following  observation 
deserves  the  most  attentive  consideration  ; — 

Out  of  fifty-two  young  men  sent  away  from  Cambridge  for  misconduct,  in  the 
space  of  five  years,  only  one  out  of  the  fifty-two  was  from  a  public  school.  The 
unhappy  fifty-one  who  had  been  trusted  at  college  before  they  had  learned  to 
run  alone,  were  all  the  representatives  of  either  the  small  school  or  of  home 
education. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of 

Preparing  for  College. — On  this  point  no  parent  need  be  much  at  a  loss  for 
instructions,  as  the  masters  of  public  schools  can  always  afford  all  necessary  infor¬ 
mation,  for  there  is  some  special  examination  on  entering  most  colleges,  for  which 
youths  commonly  require  a  few  months  of  private  reading.  For  instance,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  an  outline  of  the  Old  Testament  history  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ii 
expected  in  some  colleges  at  Oxford,  and  there  are  other  subjects  requisite  for 
taking  full  advantage  of  lectures  at  Cambridge.  Masters  will  also  explain  the 
necessity  of  more  mathematical  studies  for  Cambridge  than  for  Oxford.  The  non- 
classical  parent  will  also  be  surprised  to  hear  that  even  in  classics  the  same  kind  of 
talent  and  proficiency  which  would  promise  high  honours  at  Oxford  might  by  no 
means  succeed  at  Cambridge,  because  the  Oxford  system  attaches  loss  importanco 
tlum  Cambridge  to  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  has  more  regard  for 
the  literature  of  Gretce  and  Rome. 

On  making  a  choice  hettccen  the  tico  Universities,  attention  must  bo  paid  to 
more  points  than  one. 

The  choice  depends,  first,  on  the  purpose  and  the  object  of  your  son's  Unive^ 
sity  education.  Some  go  to  the  Univei-sity  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  educatws 
as  to  business,  their  object  being  rather  to  improve  their  prospects  than  thsmselvA 
Some  go  to  win  prizes  and  scholarships,  and  to  make  up  a  set  of  testimonials  fer 
competing  for  masterships,  lectureships,  or  other  literary  appointments  after 
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leering  college.  This  is  the  practice  of  far  more  students  at  Cambridge  than  at 
Oxford ;  partly  because  the  town  is  not  so  completely  merged  in  the  University  at 
Cunbridge  as  at  Oxford,  and  partly  because  men  may  graduate  at  Cambridge  on 
laisller  allowance,  being  allowed  to  live  as  they  please  in  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
loae  few  with  wives,  and  many  more  in  private  families  or  lodgings ;  whereas  at 
Oxford  all  must  live  three-fourths  of  their  time  in  college. 

An  Oxford  tutor,  who  once  studied  at  Cambridge,  remarked  to  us  that  at  Oxford 
tbe  studious  men  appeared  to  have  no  thoughts  beyond  education  and  mental 
improvement ;  but  at  Cambridge  nearly  all  seemed  to  look  forward  into  the  future, 
lod  to  regard  what  they  studied  with  a  view  to  profit — that  is,  with  a  view  to 
tndemical  honours  in  the  first  instance,  regarding  these  honours  as  a  valuable 
noommendation  and  a  stepping-stone  to  advancement  in  life. 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  there  have  been  more  great  lawyers  from  Cam- 
Iridge  than  from  Oxford.  The  truth  is,  Oxford  men  more  rarely  go  to  the  bar. 
Vhi  the  lists  of  the  Inns  of  Court  you  find  a  very  large  preponderance  of  Cantabs 
:iid  since  poverty  is  a  sharper  spur  and  a  severer  discipline  than  science,  we  are  by 
w  means  disposed  to  attribute  legal  acumen  to  Cambridge  mathematics  alone. 
However,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  Cambridge  offers  peculiar  advan* 
for  poor  scholars,  that  its  honours  are  much  in  favour  of  students  fond  of 
wence,  and,  in  a  word,  that  the  clever  youth  whose  friends  can  say,  “  Only  give 
liim  an  education,  and  he  will  make  his  fortune  by  his  wits,”  had  better  decide  on 
Cambridge. 

But,  after  all,  these  calculations  have  not  strictly  much  to  do  with  education. 
It  is  wooing  the  Muses  rather  for  their  fortunes  than  their  charms.  It  is  buying 
claaaics  and  mathematics  wholesale,  to  sell  retail ;  for  some  remain  at  college  as 
^Tate  tutors  till  they  have  made  a  name  for  the  bar,  and  others  strangely  qualify 
^e  more  than  half  our  bishops — by  years  at  a  public  school  for  the  honours  of 
1  mitre  or  the  duties  of  a  diocese.  Let  us  consider,  rather,  how  to  commence  a 
[■niversity  education,  purely  and  properly  so  called. 

And  here  we  elect  to  speak  of  Oxford,  leaving  the  reader  to  understand  that 
the  same  remarks  appily,  to  some  extent,  to  Cambridge  also ;  though,  in  our  csti- 
ition,  as  regards  social  advantages  and  those  influences  which  refine  the  manners 
ad  make  the  man,  Oxford  is  decidedly  superior.  We  believe,  also,  that  the 
dusical  studies  of  Oxford  impart  a  better  tone  and  purer  taste ;  for  in  society  we 
olserve  that  Oxford  men  are  generally  more  in  harmony  and  sympathy  with  the 
iuds  of  those  with  whom  they  converse. 

The  society  of  Oxford  is  generally  of  a  higher  caste  than  that  of  Cambridge. 
Oxford  holds  out  fewer  prizes  and  opportunities  for  the  man  of  labour,  and 
more  inducements  to  the  man  of  leisure;  consequently  it  is  more  generally 
Irequented  by  the  scions  of  noble  families,  and  others  who  are  preparing  to  spend 
dsgantly  what  their  forefathers  have  industriously  made. 

But  much  depends  on  choice  of  colleges.  For  in  these  elevating  and  refining 
influences  Oxford  does  not  differ  more  w'idely  from  Cambridge  than  one  Oxford 
tdlege  differs  from  another.  Every  college  in  Oxford  sets  its  own  characteristic 
•hnip  upon  its  men.  Let  four  or  five  collegians  only  walk  down  the  High-street, 
•nd  any  old  Oxonian  would  read  in  their  very  walk,  style,  and  cast  of  countenance 
name  of  the  college  from  which  they  have  sallied  forth.  Ibis  was  a  well-known 
fict  thirty  years  since,  and,  says  an  Oxford  professor,  “  It  is  true  now.  I  could 
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rarely  be  deceived  in  conjecturing  the  college  from  the  men."  But,  what  ii  d 
meet  importance — so  pliant  and  impreesible  is  youth — the  stamp  of  the  collcy 
remains  for  a  life.  We  remember  particularly  one  case  in  point.  We  have  a  dh. 
tinct  recollection  of  the  quiet  elegance  and  truly  gentlemanlike  manners  vhid 
characterised  all  the  sons  in  one  family  known  to  us  many  years  since ;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  one  of  the  sons  was  entered  at  a  certain  college  characterised  by  whit 
we  can  only  term  a  “  slang"  and  free-and-easy  set  of  men,  and  the  peculiar  Iook 
style  of - College  has  distinguished  our  friend  from  his  brothers  throughout  lift 

We  say,  therefore,  choose  one  of  the  best  colleges.  We  must  be  excused  th« 
invidious  office  of  saying  which  colleges  are  the  best.  We  have  said  enough  to 
suggest  inquiry,  and  most  of  the  clergy  educated  at  Oxford  can  give  sufficient 
information  to  enable  any  parent  to  make  a  judicious  choice.  Clergymen,  ako, 
can  usually  explain  how  and  by  what  interest  or  introduction  you  can  enter  year 
son  at  a  good  college.  Two  years’  notice  at  least  is  commonly  required. 

The  expense  of  a  University  education. — We  should  doubt  if  the  most  economial 
collegian,  for  all  expenses  from  the  day  he  matriculates  to  the  day  he  takes  hk 
M.A.  degree,  would  cost  his  parents  less  than  800f.,  even  supposing  he  spent  hk 
vaeations  at  home,  paying  only  for  his  ow'n  clothes  and  pocket-money.  Our 
calculation  is  as  follows : — 
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For  furniture  of  rooms,  fees  of  matriculation  and  degrees, 

and  private  tuition  before  examinations  .  .  .  £100 

Three  and  a-half  years’  allowance . 700 

£800 

Of  the  200/.  which  we  allow  for  all  expenses,  college  bathels — that  is,  bills  for 
rooms,  tuition,  and  board,  exclusive  of  wine  and  groceries — would  take  from  801 
to  90/.  at  least  in  a  good  college.  Suppose  120/.  to  remain ;  and  if  you  allow  for 
washing,  groceries,  wine,  entertainments  of  friends,  books,  clothes,  travelling  (six 
journeys  a  year),  sundries,  subscriptions,  and  pocket-money,  you  will  understand 
that  there  can  be  very  little  to  spare. 

As  to  the  item  “  pocket-money,”  at  Oxford  you  can  have  no  amusement  without 
expense.  One  man  perhaps  in  ten  enters  into  what  are  the  most  economical,  in¬ 
tellectual  recreations,  and  enjoys  the  society  of  reading  men  at  small  cost ;  but  i 
large  majority  find  that  they  must  either  join  in  boating,  cricket,  or  riding 
“  sets,”  or  mope  by  themselves,  feeling  miserably  slow  fellows  all  the  time  they 
live  at  college. 

Add  to  these  sources  of  expense  the  waste  and  loss  naturally  resulting  from 
youthful  inexperience  in  the  value  of  money.  Every  new-married  couple  find  their 
first  years  very  expensive,  from  want  of  good  management,  and  collegians  have  afl 
the  same  disadvantages,  as  they  are  beginning  housekeeping  for  the  first  time; 
and  to  manage  200/.  a  year,  when  you  had  never  before  had  above  5/.  in  your 
pocket,  is  not  easy.  The  consequence  is  that  a  very  large  number,  on  leaving 
college,  find  that,  though  they  commenced  with  a  year's  income  in  hand,  they  are 
about  a  year's  income  in  arrears.  The  comparatively  prudent  sou  of  a  rich  man, 
who  keeps  his  hunters  at  Christ  Church,  owes  (say)  700/.,  and  the  poor  parson’s  soi 
owes  200/.  The  cases  of  college  debt  and  ruinous  extravagance  which  about  every 
two  years  call  forth  angry  letters  in  the  Times  are  as  rare  at  Oxford  as  at  other 
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places ;  for  there  are  young  fools  and  spendthrifts  everywhere,  and  if  there  appeal* 
to  be  more  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  than  in  other  towns,  it  is  only  that  there  you 
lire  more  of  the  sons  of  rich  men,  all  about  the  same  age — the  age  of  the  greatest 
folly  and  thoughtlessness  by  which  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  betrayed. 

I  To  avoid  college  debts,  or  to  reduce  them  to  the  minimum,  we  would  advise 
{•rents  to  arrange  to  collect  and  pay  all  bills  but  those  for  clothes,  pocket- 
money,  and  entertainments.  Also  we  would  advise  a  parent  at  the  end  of  each 
lerm  to  reckon  with  his  sob  up  to  the  last  farthing  that  may  be  due.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  a  parent  will  find  that  his  son  is  going  “just  a  little”  too  fast, 
quite  unconscious  that  that  “  little”  may  imply  a  serious  ratio  of  excess — to  amount 
to  a  very  large  sum  when  multiplied  by  the  whole  number  of  college  terms. 
There  would  be  very  little  cause  to  complain  of  college  debts  if  parents  would  only 
Kt  a  prudent  and  sensible  part.  But  when  you  leave  a  youth  from  the  ages  of 
eighteen  to  twenty- two,  unused  to  keep  accounts,  to  spend  money  without  check 
Of  inquiry,  amidst  every  temptation  to  self-indulgence,  and  every  facility  for 
aedit,  what  can  you  possibly  expect  ? 

IFAaf  are  the  advantages  of  a  Unioersity  education  t — Writing  past  the  age  of 
ifty  we  say  most  thankfully,  inestimable !  Yes,  inestimable,  because  so  great  in 
knowledge  of  self — in  placing  one  in  haimony,  unison,  and  sympathy  with  our 
Idlow-man — in  providing  us  with  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  or  college  contem- 
•  Ulrica  everywhere  recognising  you  and  dating  back  their  acquaintance  in  a 
f-TiSding  and  genial  way — and  not  least  in  imparting  a  correct  standard  of  the 
j^ocities  of  men  of  the  highest  mark.  'What !  is  it  nothing  to  have  met  in  the 
jae  lecture-room  and  mcasimed  one’s  power  against  the  first  men  of  the  day, 
Lither  in  the  Church,  the  Bar,  or  the  Senate?  The  advantages  of  a  University 
l  ioation  are  inestimable  also  in  another  respect,  because  so  hard  to  compute,  to 
liljse,  or  to  define.  For  “  University  studies  are  but  a  small  part  of  collegiate 
lacatioD,”  says  a  good  writer.  Professors  and  lecturers  may  elsewhere,  as  well  as  at 
Mord,  form  the  scholar,  but  they  cannot  m.ake  the  man.  It  is  on  the  formation  of 
^iractcr,  a  higher  aim  than  mere  classical  and  scientific  acquirements,  that  our  Uni- 
sitics  and  public  schools  take  their  stand.  The  sharp-witted  competitors  for 
Miau  appointments  are  all  men  of  ripe  knowledge,  both  classical  and  mathematical, 
at  because  their  lore  has  not  been  imbibed  with  all  the  inseparable  influences  of  om* 
diversities,  the  Hindoos  see  the  difference,  and  have  pronounced  them  as  quite  low 
«e.  The  best  of  all  knowledge — self -knowledge — is  the  staple  our  Universities 
■ipart.  A  man  educated  in  them  rarely  mistakes  his  own  position  or  feels  uneasy 
iait.  This  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  the  world  does  not  give.  For  want  of  it 
m)-  a  man  goes  blundering  through  life  wholly  under  a  mistake  as  to  how  little 
s  is  and  how  little  comparatively  he  knows,  his  mistake  remaining  uncorrected 
jui  youth  to  the  hoary  head. 

College  truly  is  not  the  world,  but  it  acts  as  a  tender  initiation — a  most  salutary 
‘iilote  and  preparation  for  the  world.  Wo  would  send  a  son  to  Oxford  for 
.tiiring  and  forming  the  character  after  the  best  model — the  model  of  the 
■  ^ristiau  gentleman.  Painters  visit  Italy  to  form  a  correct  taste  of  the  beauties  of 
-!t;  Englishmen  enter  their  Universities,  or  should  enter,  as  a  sphere  of 
~<neAsnrably  higher  civilisation — a  sphere  of  nobler,  more  generous,  and  less 
'ikh  influences — to  form  a  correct  taste  of  the  proprieties  of  social  intercourse,  and 
-tngthen  every  principle  that  makes  and  adorns  the  proper  man.  In  all  our 
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experience  we  never  knew  any  OxonLan  so  bad  but  it  was  evident  that  he  was  stil 
far  better  to  what  the  same  man  would  otherwise  have  been,  nor  ever  knew  anj 
man  of  academic  education  so  genial  and  so  pleasing  that  a  University  educatioD 
would  not  have  made  his  social  qualities  greater  still. 

Here  we  are  entering  upon  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance  to  parents,  bat 
which  cannot  be  treated  within  the  compass  of  our  pages.  The  subject  has  been 
well  discussed  in  “The  Collegian’s  Guide;  or,  Recollections  of  College  Days,”* 
a  work  which  describes  the  whole  of  college  life,  not  only  in  the  follies  of  the  few, 
but  in  the  manly  labours,  and  the  yearning  for  improvement,  and  the  preference  ol 
things  of  good  report  which  characterise,  happily,  a  much  larger  number.  In  thii 
Guide  parents  will  find  careful  instructions  as  to  how  to  provide  a  classical  schod 
or  college  education  for  their  sons. 

*  Longman  and  Co. 
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LOVE  AND  GLORY. 

^LOW  she  uprose, 

^ '  And  sighing  heavily  she  reached  his  side ; 

Her  dark  eyes  looked  unutterable  woes. 

“  No  7ieed  to  part !”  she  cried. 

Gravely  he  bent  to  kiss  her  upturned  face ; 

“  My  love,  a  laggard  should  I  stay  behind 
AV'hen  all  my  comrades  press  to  win  the  race  ? 
AVhat  glory  should  I  find  ?” 

“  0  glory,  glory !'’  bitterly  spake  she, 

“  Thou'st  broken  many  a  loving  woman’s  heart ; 
M'h  it  need  to  step  betwi.xt  my  love  and  me. 

That  never  thought  to  part  ?” 
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“  Nay,  little  wife,  unreasoning  woman  now, 
When  honour  calls  a  coward  only  stays ! 
Perchance  a  laurel  wreath  upon  my  brow 
May  rest  ere  many  days.” 
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“  A  few  green  leaves  against  a  thousand  fears ! 

What  of  thy  little  ‘  olive-leaves’  at  home  ? 

Glory  and  fame? — a  broken  heart  and  tears! 
l!o  V  canst  thou  wish  to  roam  V” 

C.  B. 
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PROBABLY  few  persons  have  known  a  professed  witch,  or  been  placed  in  frequent 
contact  with  a  person  whose  supernatural  powers  were  generally  recognised  and 
feared.  I  have  no  desire  to  exagg  erate  in  the  least  my  vivid  recollections  of  such  an 
individual,  and  will  readily  pardon  my  readers  if  they  are  unable  to  understand 
inch  boundless  credulity  as  my  heroine  played  upon,  or  eomprehend  such  a  long 
career  of  success  as  she  enjoyed.  I  must  premise  that  the  northern  parts  of  Ulster 
have  enjoyed  an  ancient  notoriety  for  witchcraft  and  forbidden  arts  of  gramerie. 
Within  tke  memory  of  man,  the  ducking  cage  for  witches  existed  in  Carrickfergus  Castle, 
and  whoever,  curious  on  these  subjects,  will  consult  the  records  of  that  place,  published 
jears  ago  by  an  excellent  historian  (Mr.  Samuel  W.  Skinner),  will  discover  that  the 
various  instruments  of  torture  were  not  vain  terrors,  but  were  used  upon  women  and 
men  unsparingly  for  their  supposed  commerce  with  Sitan.  I  well  remember  that 
the  wild  and  mountainous  district  about  “Island  Magee”  supplied  the  greater  number 
of  these  unhappy  culprits.  Whether  the  tridition  of  these  punishments  lingering 
among  the  peasantry,  or  the  precipitous  coast  and  romantic  scenery,  alTected  the 
imagination  of  the  Scotch,  it  is  certain  that  nowhere  more  thrilling  tales  of  horrible 
adventures  with  warlocks  and  witches  were  current  than  along  the  shore-line  of 
Antrim.  As  the  regular  subject  of  conversation  one  heard  the  claims  of  some  woman 
debated — whether  the  dignity  of  witchcraft  belonged  to  her,  and  whether  her  pedigree 
(always  an  important  point)  warranted  her  preUnsions.  In  my  boyhood  many  persons 
were  believed  to  possess  familiar  spirits  under  various  guises;  others  were  fearfully 
regarded  as  possessing  an  evil  eye  or  a  fatal  hand.  It  was,  aud  is,  nothing  uncommon 
to  hear  these  impressions  stealthily  conveyed  in  a  species  of  euphemism,  *•  He’s  mair 
than  what's  guid and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  these  superstitions  enchained,  not 
merely  the  ignorant,  but  the  comparatively  well-informed  Protestant,  who  not  unfre- 
quently  brought  Scripture  to  approve  his  dread  convictions  regai’ding  sorcery,  fairies, 
the  evil  eye,  &o.  1  know  grave  and  pious  men  who  habitually  consult  a  wise  woman 
for  the  diseases  of  their  cattle,  and  use  freights  or  charms  for  the  expulsion  of  evil 
from  their  domestic  affairs,  or  fur  their  success  in  travelling,  buying,  tilling,  or  sowing 
their  fields.  One  class  in  an  especial  degree  entertains  in  their  darkest  forms  the 
various  superstitions  of  the  country,  and,  fearless  in  other  respects,  are  abject  slaves  to 
their  imaginaiy  lords.  The  fishers  to  a  man  ply  their  trade  aud  sail  their  boats  under 
the  conviction  that  some  malign  influence  needs  to  be  propitiated  continually,  and  that 
an  incautious  word  or  act  may  subject  the  offender  to  immediate  punishment 
To  ponder  the  origin  of  these  ideas,  or  to  account  for  their  stubborn  hold  on  the 
popular  mind,  is  not  my  object.  My  desire  is  merely  to  describe  the  state  of  society 
which  produced  and  tolerated  the  character  under  our  notice. 

Peggy  Wray  was  supposed  to  belong  to  a  family  of  respectability,  of  the  same  name, 
hnt  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  the  locality  I  allude  to  was  very  remote,  and  her  ante* 
cedents  quite  unknown.  The  oldest  villager  knew  she  had  come  among  them  an  old 
woman.  Time  had  not  improved  Peg’s  appearance;  for,  when  first  remembered,  she 
»as  a  keen-eyed,  active  woman,  stooped  greatly,  was  silent  and  solitary  in  her  ways; 
hat  in  moments  of  passion  would  stand  up  tall  and  lithe,  with  her  black  eyes  flashing, 
ud  vehement  maledictions  actually  rushing  from  her  mouth.  To  see  her  standing  on 
scrag  with  her  grey  hair  flying  about  her  hooked  aud  wrinkled  face,  gazing  out  on  the 
HO,  and  watching  for  the  fishers’  boats,  was  a  startling  sight,  and  one  scarce  wondered 
>1  the  men  came  up  to  pay  their  tribute  of  fish  to  the  terrible  little  woman,  who 
nceived  it  without  the  slightest  gratitude  or  apparent  notice.  Woe  to  the  man 
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who  refused  or  forgot  the  accustomed  homage.  Scathed  with  Peg’s  curse,  i^ud  denotti  I 
with  her  lean  and  awful  finger,  he  became  a  pariah  among  bis  fellows.  They  wooU  I 
not  fish,  or  sail,  or  deal  with  him.  His  tackle  was  considered  useless,  and  his  skill  I 
unavailing,  and  sometimes  bis  departure  from  the  village  followed,  as  the  only  coom  I 
left  him  to  take.  In  justice  to  Peg,  1  must  say  her  maledictions  were  oftener  drawn  out  I 
by  personal  injuries  than  by  food  withheld ;  often  they  were  hurled  on  an  unjust  ot  I 
wicked  man  for  bis  crimes  against  others.  At  all  events,  her  formula  was  very  terribk  I 
simply  as  an  expression  of  malice,  and  included  every  possible  position  or  occupatioa  | 
her  enemy  might  occupy,  and  pursued  him  even  beyond  the  grave.  The  language  d  | 
Scripture  was  used,  with  additions  which  seemed  partly  derived  from  some  heatkei 
ceremony,  and  especially  the  imprecatory  Psalms  of  David  were  vehicles  of  her  wratb. 

On  one  occasion,  at  least,  she  made  extraordinary  use  of  this  portion  of  Holy  Writ 
She  bad  been  driven  from  her  house,  unkindly  and  unjustly,  I  believe.  She  proceeded 
to  lay  her  malison  on  the  place  with  a  calm  solemnity  frightful  to  witness.  Kneeling  ^ 
down  at  the  east  corner  of  the  plot  of  ground  surrounding  the  cabin,  she  chanted  the  j| 
psalm ;  then,  rising,  extended  her  shrivelled  arms|to  the  different  points  of  the  comptes,  \ 
uttering  the  while  a  rhyme  either  of  gibberish  or  of  some  language ;  then  she  smote  j 
the  side  wall  of  the  house.  Repeating  this  action  at  each  comer,  she  came  to  the  | 
passage,  then  taking  up  a  handful  of  dust,  she  tossed  it  behind  her,  still  speaking,  and,  I 
finally,  with  hands  tossed  back,  she  fled  away  as  if  pursued.  There  was  nothing  in  her  li 
manner  or  words  during  aU  this  indicating  the  least  insanity.  On  the  contrary,  her  P 
replies  a  few  minutes  after  were  rational  and  calm.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  few  person* 
chose  again  to  interfere  with  Peg’s  residence.  The  deserted  house  fell  into  ruins,  and 
she  occupied  her  next  home  until  her  death.  i 

The  first  portion  of  the  following  tale  alludes  to  a  supposed  predilection  for  the 
form  of  a  hare  general  among  witches,  and  is  faithfully  reported  as  delivered  me  by  an 
old  fisherman,  the  sexton  of  the  village  church.  The  subsequent  story  relates  events 
which  really  happened,  and  in  which  the  unhappy  Peggy  bore  a  prominent  part.  1  j 
will  only  add  that  the  miserable  woman  on  her  death-bed  declined  the  services  of  the 
clergy-man  of  the  parish,  and  ordered  him  on  no  account  to  name  the  Deity  in  bar 
presence ;  and  that  I  visited  her  when  suffering  from  a  broken  limb,  which  was  caused 
by  a  fall  she  received  when  endeavouring  to  ride  a  broomstick  round  her  cabin,  to 
the  horror  and  scandal  of  the  wom;n  who  watched  and  described  the  circumstance 
to  me. 

A  long  gale  from  the  northward  had  prevented  the  boats  from  fishing,  and  some  of 
the  men  were  searching  for  drift-woodPond  waifs  along  the  strand  of  the  White  Bap 
While  waiting  the  flow  of  the  tide,  a  party  of  them  had  collected  in  a  remarkable  cave  I 
overhung  with  magnificent  ferns,  and  vari-coloured  with  mosses  [of  many  hues ;  the 
stalactites  from  above  had,  by  centuries  of  diipping,  formed  large  grey  columns  of  vast 
height  and  girth ;  while  from  the  roof  depended  a  hundred  others  in  different  stages  of  [ 
formation,  some  white  as  marble,  others  grey  and  greenish,  each  with  the  pearly  sparkle 
of  moisture  pendent  from  its  extremity.  From  the  sea  the  cavern  gives  no  poor  idea 
of  a  majestic  but  ruined  temple;  it  now  afi'ords  guides  and  boatmen  from  the  Gianfi 
Causeway  a  subject  for  the  tourist's  inspection,  or  their  own  garrulous  and  fantastic 
legends.  When  I  visited  it  many  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  I  refer  to,  it  was  lew 
known,  except  by  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  in  that  neighbourhood.  When  I  entered, 
glancing  among  the  rude  colossal  pillars,  I  perceived  a  light  from  a  fire  of  drift-wood, 
and  approaching  through  the  passages,  I  found  three  curious  character)),  notorieties  is  J 
their  way,  discussing  gravely  the  life  and  doings  of  the  witch ;  and  surely,  had  then  I 
been  any  one  to  observe  us,  ours  bad  seemed  a  motley  group,  as  well  worthy  of  unbsl-  j 
lowed  reputation  as  she  whose  name  was  so  freely  handled.  I 
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The  youngest  of  the  fishermen  was  a  strong  and  vigorously-framed  man,  but  his 
broad  bonnet  shaded  wild,  restless  eyes,  full  of  a  melancholy  and  earnest  gloom,  more 
like  a  dreamy  thinker’s  than  those  of  a  toiling  worker.  A  vague,  nndefinable  expres¬ 
sion  about  his  mouth,  his  straight;  clear-cut  features,  and  long,  straight  black  hair, 
excited  a  painful  interest,  which  his  deep  nervous  voice  always  increased.  He  was  a 
man  whose  opinion  regarding  any  earthly  matter,  except  the  weather  and  the  business 
of  his  calling,  was  simple  as  a  child’s ;  he  was,  however,  generally  believed  to  have  the 


OB  I  “  second  sight,”  and  his  comrades  gave,  therefore,  serious  heed  to  his  words  if  super- 
of  i  natural  affairs  were  under  consideration.  Opposite  the  Raker — as  be  was  called  from 
on  1  bis  solitary  rakes  along  the  rocks  and  sands — sat  a  strong  middle-aged  man,  with 
tb.  I  tangled  yellow-grey  hair,  his  strong,  hairy  arms  resting  on  his  knees,  and  his  bold, 
it  I  reckless  face  surmounted  by  the  most  extraordinary  structure— it  might  have  originally 
[  been  a  beaver  hat,  as  he  averred,  but  nathless  rim  or  nap,  yellow  and  flattened  down  iu 
n{  :  countless  folds  upon  his  crown,  it  was  nondescript  in  the  extreme,  and  anywhere  else 
ha  I  would  have  looked  very  ridiculous ;  but,  somehow,  it  never  seemed  absurd  or  incon- 
88,  \  gruous  on  this  stem  old  seaman,  half  fisher  and  half  smuggler.  My  other  companion 
)t<  ]  was  an  old,  small,  wiry  man,  with  keen  dark  Spanish  eyes,  the  best  steersman  and  the 
ha  I  bravest  sailor  in  his  youth,  now  the  sexton  of  the  church,  a  grave  and  great  man.  as 
id,  I  I  entered  he  was  loudly  addressing  him  of  the  uncouth  head-gear, 
ler  L  ”  Whist,  I  say,  man;  it's  just  blashaemious  to  hear  the  like  o’  you  callin’  over  the 
ler  I  name  o’ Peg.  It’s  a  peril  o’ a  man’s  life  to  sail  wi’ sic  a  misguided  creature.  Godsend 
)n«  I  it’s  no  Peg !” 

md  \i  “  There,  dinna  he  deafnin’  folk  wi’  your  preachin’ ;  it’s  gone,  whatever  it  is.  Well, 
airs,  he’s  as  whittey  ns  paper  at  the  very  thought  o’  her.” 
tba  I  “  And  if  you’d  seen  what  I  did,  you’d  bite  your  tongue  aff  before  you  miscalled  her. 
on  The  raker  knows;  he’s  as  whittey  as  me;  but  you’re  eident  ventersome  and  rash  o’ 
Dti  ^  speech— shockin’.  If  you  misdoubt  me,  jist  listen  to  what  I’m  going  to  say.  Three 
1  :  weeks  ogo,  ye  ken,  the  sea  was  bnickle  and  no  fishing.  Well,  I  just  ran  a  wheen  slugs 
the  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  tuck  two  charges  of  powder  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and 

her  sff  along  the  rock  beads  for  Brockna.  I  bad  a  gey  while  o’  speelin’  amang  the  big 

sed  stanes,  and  I  duked  like  any  parlhan  crab  frae  stane  till  stane,  till  my  back  was  sore, 
tc  At  last  about  the  gloamin’  1  saw  below  a  big  stane  a  rabbit,  and  I  slipt  over  and  rested 
Dce  the  ould  gun  ower  the  shoother  o’  the  stane,  and  I  begun  to  take  a  visee  at  him ;  but 
gin  a  wee  I  seed  another  rabbit  far  awo,  grazin’,  and  I  got  it  in  line  too,  and  then  I  let 
I  of  her  aff.  Och,  it  was  a  cruel,  hard  shot.  I  fell  ower  behind  the  stane  wi’  a  clatter, 

lay  '  and  when  I  came  to,  I  stepped  down  to  lift  the  near  rabbit  I  had  covered,  but  it  was 

a«  clean  gone.  By-and-by,  however,  I  saw  the  other  rabbit  kickin’  for  dead  on  the  tap  o’ 
th8  the  hill.  I  jist  toll  ye  this  to  show  you  I  wasn’t  out  in  my  shooten.  When  the  gun 
raat  ^  was  charged  again,  I  started  wi’  the  rabbit  in  my  coat  pocket;  and  what  should  I  see 
aof  ^  but  a  hare  sitting  beside  the  well.  I  took  a  long  aim  over  the  rock  and  fired,  and  ran 


ower  to  grip  her  through  the  smoke ;  and  wha  was  standing  there  in  the  hare's  stead 
but  Peg.  Says  she,  *  You’re  a  good  shot,  but  a  bad  hitter,  Luke.'  I  didna  wait  fer 
nair;  I  took  to  my  heels  and  ran  bame  for  life  and  death.  I  put  the  gun  nnder  the 
bed,  and  took  down  the  Bible;  and  I’m  gaw’n  to  be  religious  from  this  out,  for  I’m  sure 
ihe’g  na  good ;  I'm  dazed  but  she  a  witch — I’m  dazed  but  she  is  1” 

“  Yes,”  replied  he  they  called  the  Baker,  speaking  with  an  effort,  “  Y'es,  she’s  a 
witch,  and  waur  God  sain  us!”  starling  as  he  spoke  to  his  feet,  and  peering  with 
flaming  eyes  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cave,  and  giving  a  nervous  shudder  at  the 
very  name  they  mentioned,  and  forthwith  standing  against  the  gigantic  stalactite,  be 
began  a  story  that  made  his  comrades  blanch,  for  all  of  us  believed  the  “power  was  on 
him.”  Nor  was  the  manner  in  which  his  frame  swayed  and  his  face  quivered  calculated 
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to  weaken  our  impressions  or  our  awe  at  the  rapidity  with  which  this  usually  siient 
man  uttered  what  more  resembled  a  soliloquy  than  an  address. 

“Ay,  ay,  she’s  a  fearl'u’  creature!  I  diuna  mind  walking  alang  the  shores  at  mirk 
midnight,  or  when  the  moon  glints  on  the  white  breakers,  and  many  a  scarsome  sight 
I  hae  seen;  but  I  wa^  na  feared—na,  na;  had  1  not  the  gude  steel  blade,  that  bogle 
and  kelpie  maun  beware?  Ye  ken  it  wilt.  I  sharped  it  on  the  lintel  of  the  auld 
church,  and  laid  it  one  night  inside  the  fount  o’  baptism  and  on  the  holy  table.  I  didnt 
fear  when  the  green  lady  o’  Camplay  came  down  from  the  white  rock  of  Lenohu,  and 
stood  by  mo  while  1  was  feshing  on  the  point ;  and  though  I  saw  the  folds  of  her  silken 
gown,  and  the  tears  that  drapped  frae  her  eyes  upon  the  cauld  grey  stanes,  I  didna 
fear — na,  nor  when  she  asked  me,  wi’  a  sob  and  a  sigh  like  the  wind  in  a  cave, '  Dost 
see  a  ship  coining  from  the  east,  close  by  that  rock  where  all  the  seas  break,  break  for 
ever  ?’  I  feared  na  to  say,  as  my  giandsire  said  lang  syne,  *  Lady  Dcrnarda,  greet  na 
niair ;  he’ll  come,  maybe,  wi’  next  spring ;  sae  hie  to  your  flowers,  and  guard  them 
weel,’  and  she  went  awa’  wi’  hght  step.  And  mony  a  night  I  hear  her  singing  upon  the 
clifif,  fur  she  a  gentle  thing,  and  did  no  ill  but  when  she  downed  herself  at  sight  o’  the 
auld  chief’s  wreck  on  Knock  na  Stewart. 

“  Nor  was  I  scared  when  one  night  there  came  frae  the  graves  where  the  ten  sailon 
are  buried,  on  the  strand,  twa  creatures,  wi’  dripping  hair  and  lang  chains  o’  glittering 
gold  about  their  necks,  braw  fine  men,  like  captains  o’  the  seas,  each  leaning  as  he 
walked  upon  his  sword,  and  when  the  came  to  the  burn  where  my  father  found  them 
in  each  other’s  arms  dead  at  night,  they  laid  their  swords  across,  and  fought  in  the 
gloom  lang  and  sair,  and  the  ane  pressed  the  other  to  the  sea-line  os  silently  as  twa 
shadows,  step  by  step,  and  the  pressed  ane,  as  his  heels  took  the  sea,  raised  his  arms 
and  cried,  ‘  Spare  me,  brother  1’  and  the  strong  ane  said,  with  a  curse,  ‘  Never!'  and  his 
sword  ran  through  his  body,  and  shone  all  bloody  red  behind  his  back  in  the  wild 
moonlight. 

“  I'hen  the  falling  man  clasped  the  slayer  in  his  arms,  and  shrieked,  '  Unfor- 
given  in  this  warld  or  the  next!’  and  baith  lay  at  my  feet  amang  the  weeds  and 
foam,  and  1  put  down  my  hands  and  bid  them  by  that  they  daurna  stand,  return  to 
their  graves  on  the  sandhill-side.  And  ower  again  each  year  1  do  it  at  the  proper 
appointed  night,  and  ken  nac  fear ;  and  I  have  heard  cries  and  shrieks  of  women  alang 
the  strand  and  seen  white  downing  faces  amang  the  surf,  and  aft  and  aft  sea-spirits, 
that  walked  like  pillars  o’  mist,  like  great  winged  white  birds,  and  sometimes  from  wave 
to  wave,  and  seen  then  gather  around  the  Norgan  too,  where  the  auld  Druids  used  to 
hold  their  secret  camps,  and  serve  them  big  lumps  of  solid  rock,  wi’  blood  o’  men,  and 
wherefore  should  I  leave  my  walk  for  a  real ;  but  men,  I  hae  seen  that  that  makes  my 
blood  like  ice  about  my  heart,  and  the  secret  o’t  has  turned  me  amaist  disdraught. 
Men,  men,  bide  a  wee,  till  my  voice  comes  round  and  this  wee  turn  goes  by.  Listen, 
and  niver  come  ower  my  words  to  mortal  man  again. 

“  Ane  spring  morn,  twa  years  past,  ye  ken  well  1  was  afloat  and  far  to  sea  wi’  Sandy 
Ixtughlan.  At  early  sunrise  ane  day,  jist  ower  there  we  set  the  line.  I  mind  our  guys 
were,  the  tower  o’  the  church  straight  wi’  the  white  well  rock,  and  Bengore  Head  in  t 
line  wi'  Ailsa  Craig.  It  was  a  lang  slack  o’  the  tide,  and  we  lay  by  the  upper  bolt  rope 
in  the  sunlight  of  the  sweet  and  bunny  dawn,  and  Sandy  sang  and  laughed  as  he  was 
wont,  and  mair  than  I  thought  right,  but,  alas!  he  didna  ken,  poor  fellow;  and  as  the 
shadows  and  mists  began  to  clear,  and  the  houses  to  come  out  on  the  hill-sides,  like 
sea-gulls  rising  from  a  wave,  Sandy  laughed  and  sang  mair  menily,  and  then  soon  be 
told  me  bis  blithe  story,  and  all  his  good  plans  for  mony  a  day  to  come. 

“  ‘  Look  yonder,  Baker,’  says  he, '  where  the  fog  goes  up  the  mountain  like  a  lau 
kiliiag  up  her  clothes  for  a  race.  Under  that  last  swathe  see  ye  a  green  spot  where  the 
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hills  opeu  ?  I  was  there  yesternight,  and  lang  I  talked  and  tried  to  soother  auld  Jamie 
to  gie  Eliza  and  me  our  ain  way.  But  it  wadna  do,  so  I  got  fractious,  and  gied  him 
the  length  o*  my  tongue,  and  she  till  the  crying,  and  her  mother  she  till  the  scouling  of 
Jamie,  and  we  soon  came  a’  right,  and  we  agreed  that  next  month,  if  I  can  'plenish  the 
bit  bouse  without  taking  from  the  penny  ia  the  auld  stockin’,  we  arc  to  be  married ; 
and  you'll  be  there,  ray  best  man,  Raker,  for  a’  yer  odd  ways  and  wild  talk.  But  ane 
thing  troubles  me,  and  I  dinna  just  think  o’t  if  I  can.  As  I  was  coming  tramping  home 
in  the  moonlight,  and  my  lips  sweet  wi’  Elgie’s  lust  kiss,  what  d’ye  think  but  I  nearly 
tumbled  ower  Peg  ?  First  I  couldna  believe  my  een,  and  then  I  got  angry  to  bo  sae 
scared  by  an  auld  woman  like  yon.  Says  I,  crossly,  ‘  What  brought  yo  here,  good 
woman,  when  ye  suld  be  in  yer  ain  hame  beneath  yer  ain  roof-tree  ?’ 

“  Quoth  she  in  a  harsh  unco  voice,  ‘  Pass  on ;  neither  middle  nor  make  wi’  them 
that  wish  you  no  ill.’ 

“  My  blood  was  up,  so  I  said,  ‘  I’ll  not  pass  on,  leaving  an  auld  woman  on  the 
hill-side  to  come  to  ill  or  do  ill  to  naebody  alive  or  dead.’ 

“ '  Begone  while  ye  have  time,  young  man,*  quo’  she. 

“  ‘  Weel,’  said  I,  ‘  if  I  be  gone  it  will  be  wi’  ye.’  So,  with  that,  I  lifted  her  in  my 
arms,  and,  in  spite  o’  a’  she  could  do,  1  carried  her  hame  down  through  the  town ;  and 
the  cries  and  screeches  o’  her,  and  the  curses  o’  her,  brought  out  all  the  wives  and 
weans,  and  I  jist  told  where  1  found  her,  and  where  I  was  going;  and  every  ane  o’  us 
took  her  to  the  door  o’  her  bit  house,  and  gave  her  a  cheer  and  went  away ;  and,  ooh, 
man  I  the  curses  o’  her,  and  the  prayers  she  prayed  on  me  wad  gar  ye  gruc !— but  they 
dinna  harm  ane.  Still,  I  wish  she  had  been  left  alane  that  night  by  me.’ 

“  So  be  took  to  the  laughing  again,  and  the  singing,  and  deafened  me  wi’  noise  and 
bits  o’ ballads ;  and  was  he  not  a  bright  and  stalworthy  lad,  wi’  his  bright  dark  eyes* 
and  bis  strong  arms,  and  his  hoii'  curling  close  over  his  head  frao  neck  to  brow?  I 
never  saw  bonnier  or  brawer.  As  ho  took  the  oars,  and  ns  I  hailed  the  line,  be  sang  as 
the  boat  clave  the  waves  or  ran  down  their  sparkling  sides,  and  his  voice  was  softer 
than  the  plash  o’  a  waterfa’,  and  as  clear  and  loud  ower  the  sea  as  the  curlew’s.  Mony 
a  time  the  organ’s  they’ve  fixed  up  in  the  auld  church  there  minds  me  o’  Sandy’s  voice 
as  he  sang  that  soft  spring  morn.  But  for  a’  be  sang,  and  a’  sa  blithe  as  was  be,  not  a 
fish  we  got.  The  mony  trials  we  made  that  day  were  useless  a’,  and  when  we  reached 
shore  ours  alone  of  all  the  boats  came  empty.  But  what  gared  mo  think  worst  of  all, 
jast  as  we  came  round  the  port  mouth,  there,  like  an  evil  being,  on  a  far-out  stane, 
stood  Peg,  and  she  laughed  an  awfu’  eldritch  laugh,  that  was  like  nacthing  earthly, 
and  scoffed  at  our  boat  and  at  Sandy,  and  said,  wi’  a  fearfu’  screech,  to  me,  ‘Baker,  sail 
nae  muir  wi’  that  blighted  man — on  yo  life,  sail  nao  mairl’  And  then  she  cursed  him, 
and  prayed  prayers  on  him,  wakin’  or  Bleepin’,  lying  down  or  risin’  up,  till  my  hair 
Btood  on  end ;  and  Sandy  grew  waur  than  angiy,  and  if  I  had  na’  stayed  his  hand 
vonld  ha’  struck  her  down  fra  the  point.  But  she  daured  him,  and  threatened  to  meet 
him  night  and  morn,  wi’  sic  words.  Then  Sandy  vowed  au  fearsome  oath  if  she 
tempted  him  again  like  that  he’d  cast  her  into  the  sea.  Wi’  that  sho  laughed  her 
eyresome  laugh,  and  bade  him  do  his  worst,  for  that  never  pleasure  would  come  now 
till  him  or  her  save  when  ane  was  dead. 

"  It  was  a  dreadfu’  meeting  that.  1  didna  desert  Sandy.  Mony  did.  I  stayed  on 
in  the  boat  his  comrade,  and  waur  times  we  had  than  ever  two  men  sholed  along  the 
coast  for  mony  weeks.  Our  lines  were  lost,  and  our  lives  again  and  again  gud  ower 
by  them  who  saw  our  strait  at  sea;  and  if  it  was  na  for  slips  1  took  upon  the  rocks 
after  night,  and  the  lythes  and  cuddings  I  killed  wi’  the  rod  from  the  rocks,  we  would 
have  starved  at  hame. 

"How  Sandy  lived  I  could  na  tell,  but  I  saw  ho  lost  heart,  ond  bis  strength 
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vaoitibed,  and  liis  face  became  as  wee  as  a  w  can’s.  At  length,  one  evening,  ere  w*  I 
rcacbed  tbe  shore,  be  began : —  I 

“  ‘  Aleck,  ye  ba’  stood  by  me  like  a  true  man  and  a  good  comrade,  and  my  best  I 
blessin’  be  on  you  for  it  a’ ;  but  1  will  na  put  you  to  mair  trouble  on  my  account  Ye  I 
shall  na  suffer  for  my  folly.  Fra  this  eve  Pll  go  to  sea  na  mair  while  the  ill-luck  lies  I 
on  me.  If  ever  it  passes,  Baker,  dear,  I’m  your  friend  and  fellow  ance  mair.' 

“  I  wadna  hear  o’  that,  but  for  good  or  ill  stood  out  to  claim  bis  fortune ;  but,  poor 
lad,  he  bursted  out  to  cry,  and  atween  times  it  came  out  that  somehow,  his  Elgie’s  love 
bad  grown  cold,  and  evil  stories  of  tbe  brave,  good  fellow  had  put  a  darkness  between 
him  and  her.  And  that  was  killin’  him  surely,  taking  away  bis  courage  and  life,  ho 
said,  and  not  that  poor,  foolish  auld  woman,  as  be  called  her,  ye  ken  o’. 

“  I  could  na  guide  him ;  be  would  not  be  ruled,  so  proud  he  grew  as  his  bad  fortune 
grew  worse ;  I  hardly  kenned  how  to  keep  fra  hurting  him,  and  daurna  offer  him  advice 
or  help  or  anything.  I  took  alane  to  fish  in  the  boat,  for  I  couldn’t  thole  any  other 
when  ho  wadna  come.  Somehow  I  had  little  good  either ;  I  set  my  lines  and  lay  «i' 
bait  above  tbe  blue  boles  and  wreck  places  for  no  good  at  all,  and  the  rocks  and  the 
strand  at  night  gave  me  moist  of  all  I  eat.  Sometimes  I  tried  to  flatter  Sandy  out  to 
sea,  but  though  he  fished  aflf  tbe  pourls  into  tbe  boat  he  would  not  go,  and  I  kenned  be 
spent  many  nights  near  auld  Jamie’s  house  upon  tho  hill  watching  for  a  glint  of  Elgie 
as  she  passed  through  the  bouse.  But  after  a  time  Sandy,  as  ye  ken,  disappeared ; 
high  or  low  they  searched  for  mony  days,  but  nane  could  find  his  place  of  abode. 
Wae’s  me,  I  was  first  to  ken  the  story  all.  Come  nearer,  comrades.  Ane  night  I  had 
fished  sand-eels,  and  with  a  bonnet  full  of  them  began  to  try  for  lythes  close  by  tbe 
point  of  Puol-na-hae.  I  lost  sand-eels  very  mony,  and  just  about  twelve  o’clock  got 
tired,  and  thought  to  take  tbe  few  fish  hame.  I  had  begun  to  twist  the  line  about  the 
rod,  thinking  to  myself,  when  something  like  a  moan  made  me  turn,  and  there  close  by  me 
passing  to  the  cove  mouth  was  Peg.  I  was  in  tbe  shadow ;  she  was  in  the  clear  light 
from  the  sea,  and  every  bit  and  feature  of  her  face  was  clear  to  me.  It  was  a  face  full 
o’  devilish  joy,  and  eyes  lit  wi’  fire  like  the  light  of  evil.  Over  tho  pass  she  moved 
slowly,  and  I  saw  her  lips  move,  but  I  beard  nothing ;  I  froose  to  the  spot  wi’  fear,  for 
t  ident  she  beckoned  wi’  her  hand  to  something  like  a  shadowy  mist  ahast  her,  and  it 
came  nearer,  and  there  stood  my  ain  dear  friend  and  comrade,  Sandy  Longhlan.  His 
face  was  pale  and  his  eyes  wild  and  far  starting  fra  his  head ;  bis  bonds  were  clasped 
across  his  breast,  and  his  collar  opened  far  down.  I  saw'  him  clear,  upright,  and  strong 
as  ever  I  knew  him  man  or  boy,  but  I  neither  spoke  to  him  or  could  I  move,  I  know  not 
wb}’.  They  came  between  me  and  the  sky — she  foremost  wi’  her  one  hand  waving  before 
her,  and  the  other  calling  him,  and  he  slowly  and  widerlike  coming  after  her — aufu’  sights 
for  man  to  look  upon,  thae  two  silent  lonely  forms.  I  watched  till  she  went  into  tbe  cove 
of  Pool-na-hae,  and  he  went  by  step  and  step  after  her.  Then  my  life  came  back ;  I  ran 
along  the  rock  edge  hame ;  I  barred  the  door;  my  mither  thought  me  gane  lean  wrang.  I 
sate  shivering  and  greeting  all  night  by  the  fire,  and  next  day  knew  not  what  to  say  or  where 
to  turn.  Toward  evening  I  went  and  gave  to  the  minister  tbe  'hale  story  of  what  I  saw. 
lie  said  I  was  ill.  Who  could  see  what  I  did  and  na  be  ill  ?  He  was  na  gud  to  me.  I 
tholed  another  lang  night,  but  wi’  tbe  morn  I  went  straight  to  Elgie  and  spoke  of  what 
I  saw.  God  pity  her !  she  no  the  same  lass  since,  and  much  she  cried  and  blamed 
herself.  And  then  straight  I  went  into  the  house  of  Peg.  She  was  lying  in  her  bed 
girning  and  speaking  to  herself.  I  shut  the  door  and  took  out  my  lang  knife  I  wear 
against  the  sperits,  and  when  I  told  her  what  I  had  seen  her  do  wi’  Sandy,  I  swore  if 
she  didna  then  and  there  tell  me  where  he  was,  alive  or  dead.  I’d  bring  in  the  neigh- 
bonrs  and  have  her  clodded  over  tbe  rocks  for  a  witch.  She  thought  to  grip  me,  and 
yelled  and  cursed,  but  I  pressed  the  good  steel  against  her  breast,  and  at  last  she 
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thioed  oat  that  Sandy  was  lying  in  Pool-na-bae  cove  wi’  one  shoe  and  his  coat  off, 
and  that  I  wad  find  his  neckerchief  all  printed  red  and  bine.  I  ran  to  the  cove,  and 
there  lay  Sandy,  half  in  the  water  and  half  on  the  round  pebbles  of  the  cove  floor.  He 
Uj  without  his  coat  and  wanting  his  shoe,  as  she  said,  and  round  his  neck  there  was  a 
broad  blue  mark  flecked  wi'  red,  as  if  some  hands  or  cruel  strong  power  had  pressed 
him  or  he  deed.  There  was  a  sair  day  then.  I  was  ferbeden  by  the  magistrates  and  the 
minister  to  tell  what  I  had  seen  that  night.  They  said  I  was  mad ;  and  sae  belike  I 
was,  and  sae  was  Elgie,  poor  thing.  But  Peg  was  neither  daunted  or  careful  for  all  our 
thoughts ;  she  came  after  the  funeral,  and  laughed,  and  jibbered,  and  spat  at  the  corpse 
wi'  eyes  flaming  out  spite  and  malice,  till  the  whole  company  turned  and  drove  her 
awa.  She  left  the  place  and  laid  her  malison  on  it  before  she  crossed  the  hill,  and  they 
lay  was  seen  for  awhile  last  year  crying  over  the  grave  of  poor  broken-hearted  Elgie.” 

Such  is  the  account  given  me  years  ago  of  Peggy  Wray,  the  witch.  I  have  done 
little  more  than  slightly  modify  the  vernacular  Scotch  of  the  anecdotes  regarding  her 
and  still  current  on  that  coast,  and  recalled  to  my  best  ability  ray  own  boyish  impres- 
lions  of  her  supernatural  power. 
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ITALY  1  rise  and  spuak  t 

Laat-boru  of  tbo  nations,  say 
\Ybat  foes  dared  brand  thee  ns  vile  and  weak. 
They  have  lied  in  the  face  of  day  I 
For  out  of  thy  sullied  and  trampled  dust 
Hath  arisen  an  angel  of  hope  and  trnst. 

When  thy  sacred  banner  lay  drenched  and  red 
With  the  life-streams  wrong  from  thy  patriot 
dead, 

When  Freedom,  sbnddcring,  sank  in  night. 
And  Hope  gave  np  the  ghost. 

One  sword,  one  arm,  shone,  a  beacon-light 
In  the  van  of  thy  shattered  host. 

Theme  of  all  poets'  songs. 

Thy  dearest,  noblest  one. 

Has  passed  in  triumph  'mid  serried  througj. 
From  dawn  until  set  of  snn. 

Close  to  their  hearts  have  theybonnd  his  name. 
Strange  tongues  thrill  with  the  cry  of  his  fame. 
For  thy  stainless  victor,  thine  nncrowuod  King, 
Their  shouts  made  the  wide  blue  heavens  ring ; 
The  Empress-isle,  the  gallant  and  free. 

Flung  ont  her  white  arms  over  the  foam. 
And  cried,  *'  Come  hither,  my  hero,  to  me. 
That  the  world  may  learn  how  the  Queen  of 
the  Sea 

Can  welcome  a  sea-king  Koint  I" 

Ah,  Italy  t  bow  thy  knee 
For  thy  deed  of  wrong  and  woo 
To  the  great  pure  heart  which  hath  pardoned 
thee. 

To  that  soul  of  fire  and  snow  t 
The  land  he  worshipped  throngh  evil  aud  good 
Has  rendered  him  little  save  tears  and  blood  ; 


The  sword  which  had  severed  her  torture-chaiu 
In  one  hour  of  madness  was  snapped  in  twain. 
Yet  stricken  on  Aspromonte’s  hill. 

He  smiled  with  each  gasping  breath  ; 

In  his  bitterest  anguish  he  yearned  to  her 
still 

With  a  love  that  is  stronger  than  death. 

Qod’s  grace  hath  fitly  shed. 

With  full  and  bounteous  hand. 

His  holiest  gifts  on  that  honoured  head 
Which  a  priestly  recreant  banned, 

All  high  sonls’  love,  all  despots’  hate. 

Who  crouch  at  his  step  ns  a  sound  of  fate, 

The  tears  of  passionate  pride  which  dim 
Stern  soldiers’  eyes  when  they  speak  of  liim. 
The  wild,  deep  blessings  of  rescued  slaves. 
The  prayers  of  those  living  dead 
Whom  his  arm  called  forth  from  their  hideous 
graves. 

Whence  Despair  itself  had  fled. 

Ho  stands  among  ns  here. 

In  Freedom’s  broadest  light. 

With  the  seal  of  virtue  and  faith  austere 
On  his  brow  of  patient  might ; 

Of  daring  keen  as  the  lightning  flame. 

The  virgin  honour  that  knows  not  shame. 

The  pride  that  sickens  at  greed  or  guile — 

With  a  monarch’s  glance  aud  a  woman’s  smile. 
Proud  freemen  we  I  yet  with  hearts  npraised 
We  own  this  conqueror’s  sway. 

And  wise  lips  mnrmur,  “Now  God  be  praised 
For  the  man  we  have  seen  this  day  !" 

R.  M. 


(  »0  ) 
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JAURENCE  STERNE  was  not — and  yet,  in 
his  way,  he  via» — a  ladies’  writer.  As  a 
whole,  his  books  are,  we  suppose,  excluded 
from  the  libraries  of  modern  Englishwomen ; 
bnt  he  has  contributed  to  our  literature  so  many 
quotable  episodes  of  mingled  pathos  and  humour 
(in  which  there  is  no  reference  to  inclosed 
topics,  or  ill  which  references  of  the  kind  are 
easily  eliminated),  that  there  is  hardly  a  school¬ 
girl  who  dues  not  know  something  about  him. 
Every  “  Speaker,”  or  book  of  “  Elegant  Ex¬ 
tracts,”  contains  an  extract  or  two  from  Sterne, 
and  it  is  not  unknown  that  Bulwer  Lytton  used 
“  Tristram  Shandy”  ns  something  more  than  a 
model  for  the  best  of  his  books.  At  all  events, 
Sterne,  as  a  man,  furnishes  a  topic  of  psculiar 
interest  to  women.  He  wrote  of  them  with 
passion  and  with  teuderncss  ;  with  delicacy  and 
indelicacy  mingled  ;  and  was  evidently  indebted 
to  them,  net  only  for  his  most  vivid  emotions 
(which  is  what  any  clown  can  sav,  or,  rather, 
muit  say),  bnt  for  the  mans,  the  hulk  of  what 
to  him  was  Ufe.  He  was  not  a  man's  man.  He 
liked  the  society  of  women  in  a  way  which  is, 
after  all,  rare  ;  which  is  very  diilicult  to  criticise, 
even  when  the  critic  is  intelligent  and  sym¬ 
pathising,  and  the  facts  are  pretty  well  known. 
In  his  case,  unluckily,  we  know,  when  we  have 
learnt  all,  bnt  very  little ;  and  his  critics  were, 
for  the  most  part,  a  coarse,  stupid  lot,  who 
made  (as  the  sons  of  Belial  do  in  all  ages)  the 
worst  of  everything.  It  is  not  too  mnch  to  say 
that  the  intense  delight  which  a  man  like  Sterne 
felt  in  the  society  of  women  is  a  thing  totally 
unintelligible  to  the  greater  number  of  men. 
Accordingly,  in  their  vocabulary,  such  a  person 
is  either  “  spooney”  or  something  worse.  And 
that  is  about  all  the  light  we  usually  get  from 
the  friends  of  a  man  who  is  reputed  to  be  apt 
to  form  close  intimacies  among  ladies. 

One  thing  was  almost  entirely  wanting  in 
Laurence  Sterne  —  namely,  the  faculty  of 
Bccretiveness,  reticence,  reserve,  or  self-sup¬ 
pression.  Now,  it  scarcely  enters  into  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  ordinary  critics  on  moral  questions, 
bnt  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact,  that  a  great  many 
people  pass  for  immodest  in  a  very  bad  sense 
who  are  only  so  in  a  sense  much  less  bad,  just 
because,  caring  nothing  for  concealment  them¬ 
selves,  they  do  not,  spontaneously,  reflect  that 
other  people  do  care  for  it.  This  remark  must 
be  allowed  some  weight  in  our  minds  when  wc 
try  to  judge  Sterne.  For  our  parts,  we  cannot 
acquit  him  of  having  written  things  which  are 
immoral  in  their  tendency.  The  play  of  human 
passion  is,  indeed,  a  legitimate  subject  for  the 
artist ;  but  that  artist  must  be  called  immoral 
(with  whatever  reluctance)  who  paints  delight 
with  a  pencil  which  nowhere  hints  at  respon¬ 
sibility.  We  are  thinking  at  this  moment,  not 
of  the  coarse  passages  that  occur  in  “  Tristram 
Shandy,”  bnt  of  whole  scenes  in  the  “  Sen¬ 
timental  Journey,”  into  which  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  drag  Conscience. 

Of  course,  however,  the  question  may  arise. 


•  “The  Life  of  Laurenee  Sterne."  By  Percy 
Fitzgerald.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) 


when  we  endeavour  to  judge  the  man.  Did  1m 
do  this  sort  of  thing  out  of  mere  bravado,  with¬ 
out  thought  of  consequences  or  tendencies  f 
Wo  are  inclined  to  think  Sterne  did  do  it  ont 
of  bravado,  and  nothing  more.  That  does  not 
set  him  free  from  blame,  bnt  it  removes  froa 
his  forehead  the  stigma  of  the  wilful  or  evsB 
reckless  corruption  of  others.  He  had,  pro¬ 
bably,  no  idea  of  the  whole  scope  of  what  hs 
was  writing,  as  he  certainly  could  have  had  | 
none  of  the  public  that  would  one  day  read  it  | 
On  the  whole,  we  should  be  inclined  to  ny, 
both  with  respect  to  the  life  and  the  writiagi 
of  Sterne,  that 

“ - many  pass  unhlamed  from  sight, 

Far  deeper  stained  than  he 

Whose  genius  lends,  itself,  the  light 
By  which  those  stains  we  sec." 

But  we  cannot  say  even  this  without  adding 
that  we  vehemently  repudiate  any  notion  d 
apologising  for  licence,  either  of  life  or  psa. 
Every  man,  genius  or  no  genius,  is  entitled  to 
be  fairly  judged,  according  to  his  temptations, 
of  character  and  circumstance  ;  bnt  the  tmth 
must  be  spoken,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  a  eon- 
science,  his  friends  must  bear  to  hear  that  said 
of  him. 

The  essential  facts  of  Sterne's  life  are  as  well 
known  as  his  portrait,  or  the  picture  of  the  i 
Widow  and  my  Uncle  Toby.  Everybody  is 
aware  that  he  was  a  clcrygyman  ;  that  he  wu  I 
contemporary  with  Johnson  and  Goldsmith; 
that  ho  lived  a  good  deal  separately  from  his 
wife ;  and  that  he  died  suddenly,  alone  and  mi- 
tended,  in  a  manner  which  was  very  disgracefnl 
to  his  acquaintances.  We  shall  confine  onr- 
selves  to  the  facts  which  are  not  so  well  known. 

One  of  these  is  the  testimony  of  his  valet  as 
to  his  moral  character — a  testimony  long  ago 
quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  behalf  of  poor 
Sterne.  The  truth  is,  not  only  was  “  Yorick, 
the  king's  jester,”  not  so  black  as  he  was  painted, 
but  he  was,  perhaps,  not  black  at  all  on  the 
precise  side  on  which  the  colours  were  laid  on 
so  thickly.  His  general  manner  of  life  was  not 
at  all  that  of  even  the  mildest  possible  Lovelace, 
and  his  exceedingly  delicate  health  was  liUls 
fitted  to  even  a  mitigated  performance  of  a  miti¬ 
gated  type  of  the  character  1 

That  Sterne  did  not  love  his  wife  is  certain. 
That  he  ever  wronged  her,  in  any  strong  sense, 
is  not  probable;  nor  can  we,  indeed,  make  ont 
exactly  what  Mrs.  S.  would  have  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  complain  of.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  nays, 
in  amusing  dog-Latin,  “  Fatigatns  ct  a?grotal 
dc  meo  nxore  plus  quam  unqnam”  (”  More  than 
ever  weary  and  sick  of  my  wife”) ;  and  yet  ha 
was,  wonderful  as  it  sounds  of  a  man  like  Sterne, 
most  careful  to  keep  her  purse  replenished,  and 
most  thoughtful  of  her  little  comforts.  When 
his  wife  and  his  beloved  daughter  Lydia  wen 
coming  to  him  in  France,  he  wrote  like  this  j 
“  They  have  bad  pins  and  vile  needles  here,  so  ] 
bring  for  yourself  and  some  for  presents ;”  and 
again  :  —  “  Bring  a  good  strong  copper  tea¬ 
kettle  which  wiU  hold  two  quarts ;  a  dish  of  tea 
wiU  be  a  comfort  to  us  iu  our  journey  soath.” 
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^  iBsUnceB  of  the  kind  might  be  greatly 
•oltiplied.  “  As  to  matrimony,"  he  wrote  on 
OM  oooasion,  “  I  shonld  be  a  beast  to  rail  at  it, 
for  ay  wife  is  easy,  bat  tbe  world  is  not ;  and 
bti  I  stayed  from  her  a  second  longer,  it  would 
hsa  been  a  burning  ehame — tUe,  sAe  declares 
\  krself  happier  tcithout  me." 
f  B  anything  could  turn  such  a  man's  head 
*  ud  make  him  forget  those  he  had  left  behind 
L  him,  it  would  be  such  a  reception  as  Sterne 
f  neeiW  from  the  wits  of  Paris.  But,  amid  all 
^  the  whirl  and  blaze  of  his  triumph  there,  Mr. 
{Fitzgerald  says,  “He  did  not  forget  those  he 
I  hi^eft  behind.  He  found  time  to  send  to  his 
\  hankers,  day  after  day,  for  letters  from  his 
jsife,  and  was  greatly  distressed  at  their  irregn- 
Ur  arriral.  He  found  time  also  to  write  long, 
iffectionate,  and  gossiping  letters,  in  his  most 
^hic.  dramatic  style,  which  were  to  amuse 
the  lonely  tenants  of  Coxwold.  He  described 
for  them  tbe  great  fire  that  had  broken  out 
derinc  the  fair  of  St.  Germain,  which  bad  con- 
Hffled  all  tbe  wooden  booths  in  a  few  hours, 
fith  all  their  contents,  and  how  ‘  hundreds  of 
inhappy  people  are  now  going  crying  along  the 
dreete,  ruined  totally,’  He  gives  a  little  sketch 
of  the  fair,  which  was  ‘  built  upon  a  spot  of 

C'  covered  and  tiled  and  as  large  ns  the 
r  yard,  and  divided  into  shops,  and 
formed  into  little  streets  like  a  town  in  minia- 
tsre.’  The  poor  tradesmen  had  to  fly  through 
the  streets  from  these  wooden  structures,  in 
their  shirts.  ‘  0  I  ees  moments  de  malheur — 
amt  terribles,*  said  the  barber  who  came  to 
ihave  Hr.  Sterne  the  next  morning  (he  would 
hive  written  this  impassionate  speech  more 
eonectly) ;  ‘  and  the  good-natured  f^ow  uttered 
it  with  so  moving  an  accent,  that  I  could  have 
found  it  in  my  heart  to  have  cried  over  the 
t  poriihable  and  uncertain  tenure  of  every  good 
f  m  this  life.’  It  makes  a  regular  picture  in  this 
frit  Sentimental  Journey.  It  is  also  a  fair 
rtfatationof  such  as  would  insist  on  Mr.  Sterne’s 
asking  mere  capital  and  ‘  cheap  dribble’  out 
of  his  sympathies  and  tears.  For  those  to 
thorn  this  Uttle  photograph  was  sent  tcere  Uis 
rift  and  daughter,  who  had  been  long  behind 
the  scenes,  and  on  whom  it  wotdd  be  scarcely 
*ortk  the  trouble  to  impose." 

It  may  bo  added  here  that  for  some  of  the 
igly  hints  contained  in  the  sketch  by  Mr. 
Atckeray  (in  his  “  Humorists”)  there  seems  to 
he  absolutely  no  foundation  whatever  that  will 
hear  touching  with  the  critical  finger. 

The  following  little  glimpse  of  Garrick  is 
■(fneable : — “  Just  as  he  was  setting  out  for 
Fiance,  npon  looking  over  his  finances,  he 
lotnd  he  was  ‘  twenty  pounds  short,’  and  wrote 
plainly,  and  even  bluntly,  to  Garrick,  ‘  Will 
pm  lend  me  this  sum  F  Yours,  L.  S.’  Garrick 
ant  it  at  once ;  and  three  years  after,  when 
Otrrick  himself  was  travelling  abroad,  tbe 
*dor  got  very  disturbed  about  this  sum,  which 
he  had  not  as  yet  been  repaid ;  and  wrote  home 
Mtvonsly  about  it.  ‘  I  hope  Becket  has  stood 
ly  friend  about  what  he  ought  to  have  received 
w  me  some  time  ago.  I  had  a  draft  upon 
hiia  from  Sterne,  ever  since  he  went  abroad : 
pay  hint  this  to  him,  but  tell  him  not  to  bo 
•peafte  uiith  Sterne.'  Every  glimpse  we  have 
<f  this  admirable  artist  seems  to  wow  him  in 


tbe  same  amiable  character,  yet  always  tern* 
pered  with  a  steady  good  sense  and  firmness.’’ 

We  may  add  a  few  sentences  to  two  of 
Sterne’s  “  flirtations” — to  use  the  ugly  word 
which  is  always  applied  to  such  things.  One 
of  the  ladies  concerned  was  a  Miss  Catherine 
de  Fonrmantelle,  of  York,  with  whom  he  had 
no  end  of  paUio  philandering,  to  which  the 
mother  was  a  party,  when  he  was  old  enough 
to  be  the  little  beauty’s  father.  In  the  end 
mischief  came  of  it — m  the  shape  of  Shandy, 
and  no  other : — 

“  What  was  the  ultimate  destiny  of  ‘  Dear, 
dear  Kitty’  is  not  known ;  but  Mrs.  Weston,  a 
friend  alluded  to,  actually  took  the  trouble  to 
indorse  upon  the  bundle  of  letters  a  strange 
and  ghastly  bit  of  romance — quite  aprocryphal 
— which  is  only  worthy  of  notice  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  a  curious  confederacy  there 
has  been  to  vilify  the  memory  of  the  great 
humorist  in  every  possible  way.  This  precious 
bit  of  history  sets  out  how  Mr.  Sterne  paid  his 
addresses  to  her  for  five  years,  then  suddenly 
deserted  her,  and  married  Mrs.  Sterne.  That 
by  this  cruelty  she  lost  her  wits,  and  was 
taken  over  to  Paris  by  her  eldest  sister  to  be 
placed  in  a  madhouse,  in  which  gloomy  place 
of  confinement  she  died.  Mr.  Sterne,  however, 
daring  somo  of  his  pleasant  visits  to  Paris, 
contrived  to  see  her,  and  with  a  practical  eye 
utilised  all  the  sentiment  in  the  situation,  work¬ 
ing  it  up  effectively  in  that  well-known  ‘  bit,* 
‘  Maria  of  Moulines.’  A  reference  to  a  single 
date  disposes  of  this  clumsy  ‘  sensation’  scene. 
Mr.  Sterne  was  married  in  1740 ;  and  we  find 
Miss  Fourmautelle,  in  all  her  charms,  intimate 
with  him  twenty  years  afterwards — viz.,  in 
17C0.  No  one  has  suffered  so  much  from  these 
cruel  fabrications  as  Mr.  Sterne.  Think  only 
of  a  ‘  Mrs.  Weston’  being  at  the  pains  to  put 
by  this  secret  record  for  some  mysterious  pur¬ 
pose — a  piece  of  vulgar  Y’ork  scandal,  quite  in 
keeping,  as  to  its  truth  and  consistency,  with 
the  other  vile  stories  for  which  he  has  been 
made  the  mark.  These  were  some  of  the 
weapons  which  Eugenius  warned  him,  ‘  Revenge 
and  Slander,  twin-rutUans,’  were  to  level  at  his 
reputation.” 

While  aU  this  scandal  was  going  on,  the  hus¬ 
band  was  carefully  nursing  his  wife,  and  looking 
after  his  daughter’s  education  I 

The  other  “  flame”  was  Mrs.  Eliza  Draper — 
the  Eliza  of  whom  we  read  so  often  in  his  books. 
She  might  have  been  Sterne’s  ^raiuf-daughter, 
as  far  as  age  went ;  and  the  last  words  he  ever 
wrote  to  her  were,  “  Reverence  thyself.” 

In  judging  of  the  “  correspondence”  which 
passed  between  Sterne  and  these  ladies,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  of  the  whole  morality  of  the  “  situations” 
which  made  the  correspondence  possible,  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  fur  the  utter  want  of  reticence 
which  was  Sterne’s  (very  un-English)  charac¬ 
teristic  ;  and,  also,  for  the  spirit  of  tbe  times 
in  which  he  lived — times  in  which  (one  fact 
wiU  serve  for  a  thousand)  Bishop  Warburton, 
author  of  the  “  Divine  Legatiou,*’  eould  pub¬ 
licly  profess  his  admiration  for  “  Tristram 
Shandy,”  recommend  it  to  young  ladies,  and 
urge  the  author  to  complete  it  I  Another  index- 
fact  may  bo  mentioned.  Sterne,  preaching  a 
charity  sermon  at  the  Foundling,  only  got 
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66{.  into  the  plates.  Dr.  Dodd  (who  was  after¬ 
wards  hanged,  as  we  all  know)  got  1,000{.  at  the 
Magdalen.  Bnt— and  this  is  the  index-fact — 
Dr.  Dodd  made  a  show  of  the  Magdalem. 

It  is  not  generallj  Imown,  we  believe,  that 
the  following  lines  are  attributed  to  Sterne : — 

“The  lark  hath  got  a  shrill  fantastic  pipe, 

With  no  more  mnslc  than  a  snipe  ; 
Whereas  the  cuckoo's  note 
Is  measured  and  composed  by  rote ; 
Ills  method  is  distinct,  and  clear, 

And  dwells 
Like  bells 
Upon  the  ear. 

Which  is  the  sweetest  music  one  can  hear." 
Whether  the  mnsic  of  bells  is  or  is  not  “  the 
sweetest  music  one  can  bear"  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  taste  But  a  churchman  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  thinking  so ;  and  who  would  have 
thought  Laurence  Sterne  had  so  much  steeple 
in  his  head  7 

We  hope  we  have  made  it  clear  in  what  sense 
— namely,  the  highest — we  think  Sterne  an 
(occasionally)  immoral  writer.  Morals — mores, 
or  customs — vary  in  different  ages  and  nations ; 
in  different  ages  in  the  history  of  the  same 
nation.  When  Fleet  marriages  were  to  be 
abolished,  the  Liberal  party  in  Parliament  pro¬ 
phesied  the  min  of  “  morality."  W'e  have  heard 
similar  prophecies  in  our  own  day;  bnt  it  is 
only  croakers  who  fail  to  sec  that  “  morality" 
is  Rrea%  bettered,  and  is  yearly  ascending  the 
scale.  We  should  not  hold  Mr.  Sterne  to  have 
been  necessarily  immoral  in  the  high  sense 
because  he  broke,  or  advised  the  breach  of,  a 
rale ;  for  a  man  may  break  a  rale  in  the  honest 


interest  of  the  principle  on  which  the  nisi 
founded.  In  other  words,  he  may  be  fonas^ 
a  wrong-doer,  but  in  spirit  a  reformer  sal  t 
pursuer  of  the  highest  right.  Nor  shonUw 
call  a  man  immom  for  writing  delightedly  el 
delight.  Bnt  if  his  manner  be  adapts  to 
gest,  or  even  if  it  all  allow  of,  the  severaaeid 
Delight  and  Duty,  we  do  call  him  immoiil.i 
We  again  say  there  are  passages  in  Stem 
which  must  be  called  licentious,  and  hsu! 
doubtless,  done  a  great  deal  of  harm — wbiik 
“  harm"  however,  we  don't  believe  he  binueU  a 
the  least  contemplated. 

We  have  been  anxious  to  make  an  attempt  h 
say  a  few  just  words  about  Laurence  Stent, 
because  we  believe  great  harm  is  done  to  tk 
interests  of  moral  parity  by  exaggerated  vim 
of  the  aberrations  of  clever  men — of  men  is 
general,  indeed.  Take  away  the  dsring,  tk 
excess,  the  high  llavontr  of  these  Don  Jntniik 
views,  and  much  of  their  dangerousness  it  gm 
at  a  stroke.  It  is  something  to  show  that  nm 
who  have  been  sorely  tempted,  and  have  tadlT 
fallen,  have  paid  homage  to  goodness  by  ke^ 
ing  as  close  to  the  lines  as  they  fancied  thea- 
selves  able  to  do.  It  is  still  more  to  make  it 
clear  that  though  they  have  by  their  lives  mui- 
fested,  as  Sterne  did,  strong  disapproval  of  tk 
method  of  common  goodness,  they  sineerdyi 
respected  the  thing  itself.  It  is  most  likely 
that  if  Sterne  had  been  a  man  of  a  strong, 
hearty  physique,  he  would  not  have  even  IsM 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  “  sentimentalisa' , 
— a  thing  which,  as  often  as  not,  comes  of  veil{ 
nerves  and  a  general  want  of  fibre. 
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THK  fine  weather  has  been  tempting  a  great 
number  of  those  who  form  the  flits  of 
Parisian  society  to  leave  town  earlier  than 
nsnal,  and  repair  to  their  country  seats.  Those 
who  do  not  possess  a  chateau  of  their  own  take 
a  country  villa  for  two  or  tliree  months,  mostly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris;  and  it  is  not 
nntil  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Angnst 
that  the  fashionable  resorts  on  the  sea-coast 
become  crowded. 

The  light  kind  of  silk  called  fonlard  has 
never  been  in  greater  favour  than  this  summer. 
We  have  lately  spoken  of  the  pretty  costumes 
composed  of  self-colonred  fonlard,  trimmed 
with  a  contrasting  tint;  besides  these,  others 
arc  made  of  foulard  with  various  patterns. 
One  of  the  prettiest  is  a  shower  of  leaves  of 
various  hues ;  not  only  every  shade  of  green, 
bnt  brown,  red,  and  yellow,  as  they  appear  in 
antumn,  scattered  over  a  light  grey  or  lavender 
ground ;  there  are  also  groups  of  flowrets,  but¬ 
terflies,  hieroglyphics,  and  miniature  flights  of 
swallows,  over  a  maize  ground ;  stripes  and 
garlands  placed  the  long  way  are  also  as  fashion¬ 
able  on  foulard  as  on  gauze  or  muslin.  In  pre¬ 
vision  of  the  heat  many  ladies  prefer  having 
only  the  skirt  of  the  dress  made,  without  a  ^ 
body,  and  a  ceintnro  or  low  bodice  with  epau¬ 


lettes  made  to  wear  over  a  white  chemise  liiuii. 
The  paletot  is  made  of  the  same  material  a 
the  skirt;  it  is  half-fitting,  something  in  tkj 
shape  of  the  coat,  and  held  in  at  the  waist  vih 
two  double  pleats,  over  the  top  of  which  a  gi^ 
ornament,  the  agrafe,  is  placed.  The  ssai 
agrafe  may  be  repeated  on  the  epaulette  tk 
wrist,  the  sleeves  being,  without  exception,* 
tight  as  those  of  a  gentleman's  coat.  The  hum 
style  of  paletot  may  also  be  trimmed  vil 
ruches ;  a  portion  covers  the  top  of  the  pleki 
at  the  Wk,  but  does  not  extend  any  furthw; 
it  is  also  placed  round  the  neck,  the  armhok 
and  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves.  We  have  ik 
seen  paletots  made  withont  any  sleeves  at  d. 
the  dress  sleeve  showing  instead.  Of  coma 
this  can  only  be  done  when  both  paletot  ik 
dress  arc  of  the  same  material.  It  is  certsisly 
an  improvement  for  the  warm  weather,  for  tm 
tight  sleeves,  one  above  the  other,  are  very  kl 
and  inconvenient  to  wear ;  the  sleeve  is  repsek 
by  a  small  epaulette,  or  a  mere  ruching  rook 
the  armhole.  Paletots  are  seldom  trimak 
all  round  now ;  the  skirts  of  dresses  are  ik 
often  quite  plain,  or  with  merely  a  natiw 
quilling  or  thick  gimp  cord  round  the  bottoa; 
of  course  we  speak  of  dresses  for  the  conkq 
or  demi-toilette.  Not  only  foulard,  but  fi» 
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il{«c«,  mobuir,  aud  otker  faucy  materials,  can 
ke  made  in  this  way ;  in  more  delicate  fabrics, 
meb  as  barege  and  mnsliu,  a  rery  gracefnl 
aodification  of  the  bomons  is  worn  instead  of 
the  paletot;  it  is  a  long  and  ample  circular, 
fitb  two  double  pleats  at  the  back,  and  a  sort 
of  cape,  which  can  be  drawn  up  over  the  bead 
like  a  hood.  This  eape  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
tiissgle,  cut  square  at  the  bottom  ;  it  is  often 
tiimined  with  the  pendent  grelot  trimming, 
tfith  a  simple  material  the  grelota  are  of  cotton ; 

I  but  if  the  mantle  is  in  silk,  gauze,  or  grenadine 
ftey  are  of  silk.  These  grelots  are  small  round 
b^'banging  by  very  fine  threads,  and  always 
'  sewn  on  to  the  edge  of  the  garment.  Nothing 
I  is  more  graceful  to  the  figure  thou  the  light 
bomous;  they  are  sometimes  lined  with  thin 
■ilk;  this  is  done  especially  with  the  tissue 
eall^  eanevas  dt  soie,  which  is  extremely  light, 
being,  in  fact,  composed  of  open  squares  of  very 
[  fine  silk.  This  material  is  either  self-coloured, 

I  or  with  a  diamond  pattern  in  a  darker  shade 
woven  into  it. 

I  White  dresses  are  ever  the  most  distingue 
’  itjile  for  ladies  in  full  summer.  They  are  made 
in  a  variety  of  materials.  First,  the  white 
piqne,  trimmed  with  a  pattern  in  huff-coloured 
DSiikeen  appliqued  over  it,  and  edged  with 
white  hraid,  aud  the  paletot  to  match ;  white 
ilpaca,  with  rows  of  black  dentelle-de-laine  in- 
I  iirtion ;  a  shawl  or  bomous  of  the  same  sort  of 
I  hue  looks  remarkably  well  over  a  dress  of  this 
fsaeription.  The  white  muslin  dresses  are  made 
with  low  pleated  bodies,  in  the  Grecian  fashion, 

I  with  a  chemisette  inside  to  conform  to  our  pre- 
lent  customs.  With  these  dresses  the  ceinture 
Empire  is  worn  ;  it  is  folded  very  wide,  so  as  to 
cover  nearly  one-half  of  the  bodice,  and  tied  in 
a  very  large  bow  at  the  back ;  a  long  steel  buckle 
ii  sometimes  added  in  front,  either  in  the  centre 
or  ou  one  side. 

We  will  describe  a  few  dresses  prepared  for 
s  Udy  of  fashion  before  her  departure  from 
Paris,  in  order  to  give  our  readers  a  clearer 
idea  of  what  is  now  considered  tho  highest 
Mode. 


^  For  travelling,  a  maize-coloured  foulard  dress, 
looped  with  black  gimp  sqpivifes  over  a  blue  silk 
fottcoat,  ornamented  with  a  pattern  cut  out 
sad  appliqued  in  blaok  velvet,  edged  with  maize- 
colour^  braid  ;  the  body  of  the  dress  quite 
plam,  with  points,  and  buttoned  down  the  front ; 
I  small  paletot  of  the  shape  we  have  above  de- 
icribed,  m  maize  foulard,  aud  blue  revers,  the 
epaulettes  and  sleeves  trimmed  with  black  gimp 
spafes,  and  one  of  the  same  placed  over  the 
|}Mts  in  the  back.  A  smcdl  round  straw  hat, 
[with  flat  crown  and  tumed-up  brim,  lined  with 
Use  velvet ;  at  the  side  a  few  pheasant's  fea- 
tkari,  fastened  with  a  small  bow  of  blue  velvet, 
kaize-coloured  kid  boots  and  gloves.  The  latter 
sto  very  long ;  they  fasten  up  the  arm  with  six 
Mtons,  aud  come  within  the  deep  plain  linen 
jCifft  of  the  under-sleeve ;  the  collar  is  also  of 

estitehed  linen ;  it  is  turned  up  at  the 
and  the  points  in  front  come  down  over  a 
ssRow  blue  cravat,  embroidered  in  black. 

^  The  same  costume  may  be  imitated  in  alpaca 
<f  the  same  colour  or  light  brown. 

For  MORNEca  wear,  a  fawn-coloured  poplin 
hsss,  made  in  the  Oabrielle  or  Princess  shape. 


without  any  band  at  the  waist,  body  and  skirt 
being  cut  out  all  in  one,  and  the  skirt  enlarged 
by  gores.  This  dress  is  trimmed  with  rouleaux 
of  magenta  silk,  one  of  which  comes  down 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  the  two  next  (one 
on  each  side  of  the  first)  begin  from  the  seams 
on  the  fronts ;  the  others  gradually  begin  lower 
on  each  side,  so  that  at  the  back  the  centre  one 
only  measures  ten  inches.  The  rouleaux  are 
disposed  in  pattes  on  the  epaulettes  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sleeves,  which  are  tight.  These 
rouleaux  are  made  with  strips  of  magenta  silk, 
cut  on  the  cross,  and  folded  back  on  each  side. 
Tho  lingerie  to  wear  with  this  dress  consisted 
of  a  pointed  collar  and  deep  cuffs  made  of  fine 
cambric,  with  an  open  hem  and  tiny  frilling 
crimped  all  round,  and  of  a  white  lace  coiffure 
with  magenta  ribbons. 

Fob  tub  arternoox,  a  mauve-coloured  silk 
dress,  trimmed  with  double  pleats  of  a  darker 
shade,  put  on  separately,  at  equal  distances, 
round  the  bottom  of  the  sldrt,  aud  about  twelve 
inches  deep ;  each  pleat  is  fastened  down  with 
a  black  gimp  agrafe,  with  hanging  ornaments. 
The  body  is  low,  with  no  sleeves,  but  only  epau¬ 
lettes  of  the  darker  silk ;  a  white  muslin  coat 
is  worn  over  it,  with  a  flowing  basque ;  it  is 
edged  with  bouillons,  in  which  deep  mauve 
ribbon  is  run.  This  dress  may  also  be  worn 
for  a  dinner  toilet.  The  coiffure  is  composed 
of  two  puffs  of  two  shades  of  mauve  ribbon. 
The  shoes  are  of  mauve  silk,  with  rosettes  of  the 
darker  shade,  edged  with  black  lace. 

For  walkino  or  driviko,  a  light  cuir- 
coloured  silk  dress,  with  a  border  in  a  slightly 
darker  shade  forming  braces  over  the  body, 
coming  down  on  each  side  of  the  skirt  in  the 
apron  shape,  aud  going  all  round  it  at  the 
bottom ;  this  border  is  ten  inches  deep  round 
the  skirt,  but  gradually  decreases  towards  the 
waist,  where  it  measures  only  three  inches ;  on 
the  shoulders  it  is  five  inches  broad ;  the  same 
border  goes  round  the  sleeve  and  up  as  far  as 
the  elbow.  This  silk  border  is  embroidered  in 
a  cashmere  pattern  in  satin  stitch,  and  of  the 
most  brilliant  colours ;  it  is  edged  with  a  nar¬ 
row  quiUing  of  silk,  bordered  with  green  braid, 
green  being  one  of  the  prevailing  colours  of  the 
pattern.  A  white  dentelle-de-laine  burnous, 
trimmed  on  the  inside  with  a  wide  border  of 
pinked  green  silk,  is  worn  with  this  dress.  For 
walking,  the  burnous  is  best  in  black  dentelle-de- 
laine  ;  the  collar  and  sleeves  in  embroidered 
muslin,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace ;  boots 
and  gloves  of  cnir-colonred  kid.  A  Leghorn 
hat  in  the  shape  of  a  casqnette,  with  the  brim 
lowered  into  a  point  in  front,  and  behind  the 
brim  is  bound  with  green  velvet ;  a  curled  white 
ostrich  feather  is  placed  round  one  side  of  the 
hat.  In  front  there  is  an  aigrette  of  spun  straw 
and  a  brilliant  little  bird. 

For  the  evrkinq  a  white  dress  in  gaze  da 
soie,  trimmed  with  narrow  flounces,  edged  on 
each  side  with  pink  ribbon.  This  trimming  is 
arranged  in  festoons,  which  are  square  at  the 
top  and  pointed  at  the  bottom  ;  another  flounce 
is  put  round  the  edge  of  the  skirt.  The  low 
bomce  and  short  sleeves  are  trimmed  in  the 
same  manner ;  long  lappets  fall  from  the  waist 
to  within  a  very  small  distance  of  the  trimming 
on  the  skirt.  A  sash  of  pink  ribhoc,  ten  inches 
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wide,  is  worn  with  this  dress,  and  tied  in  a  large 
bow  at  the  back.  The  coiSore  is  composed  of 
roses  and  lilies  of  the  valley.  The  shoes  are 
of  pink  satin,  with  a  whits  lace  rosette. 

We  conld  describe  many  more,  bnt  prefer 
conelading  with  a  few  general  remarks.  A  lady 
of  good  twte  always  takes  care  to  have  every 
article  of  her  toilet  to  match.  More  than  one 
colour  is  allowed  now  in  dress,  bnt  nnless  in  the 
case  of  trimmings  in  the  cashmere  or  plaid 
kinds,  it  is  best  to  confine  one’s  choice  to  two 
colours  only  for  <me  toilet.  Thus  thi  .ress  and 
mantle  may  be  of  one  colour,  and  the  trim¬ 
mings  and  petticoat  of  another.  Coloured  pet¬ 
ticoats  are  richly  trimmed  with  braiding,  em¬ 
broidery,  and  patterns  in  applique  ;  they  are 
preferred  even  in  summer  to  white  ones,  except 
with  dresses  of  a  transparent  texture,  such  as 
muslin,  barege,  or  grenadine.  The  boots  and 
gloves  should  be  of  the  colour  of  the  dress,  nn¬ 
less  this  be  white,  in  which  case  it  is  well  to 
match  them  to  the  trimmings.  The  ornaments 
of  the  hat  or  bonnet  should  also  supplement  the 
style  of  the  dress. 

The  casquette  Hat  has  decidedly  the  call 
this  season  as  well  for  ladies  as  children ;  it  is 
certainly  more  becoming  than  the  high  crown, 
which  is,  however,  still  adhered  to  by  a  good 
many  modistes.  The  casquette  is  invariably 
trimmed  with  a  long  curled  feather  and  an 
aigrette. 

A  great  variety  is  still  observable  in  the  shape 
of  Bonnets,  some  ladies  preferring  the  low  and 
some  the  high  brim,  while  a  portion  patronise 
the  Marie  Stuart  shape.  The  square,  low  top, 
however,  being  newer,  is  most  likely  to  win  the 
day.  The  tulle  bonnets,  sprinkled  with  dew 
drops,  are  the  prettiest  for  the  season.  A 
branch  of  flowers  is  placed  drooping  over  the 
soft  crown,  and  a  smaller  one  in  »ont ;  the  voi- 
lette  covers  the  front  of  the  bonnet,  and  falls 
over  the  face. 

The  most  elegant  Pahasolb  are  of  the  Mar- 
(mise  shape,  and  of  silk  to  match  the  dress; 
they  are  covered  with  black  or  white  lace ;  some 
have  a  border  of  soft  marabout  feathers.  The 
Empress  has  one  entirely  covered  with  these, 
the  effect  of  which  is  very  lovely.  For  morning 
wear,  parasols  are  trimmed  with  ruches,  braid¬ 
ing,  or  embroidery, 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Sea-side  Costume,  or  Toilet  for  the 
Country.  Casquette  of  straw,  trimmed  with 
eagle's  feathers,  and  an  embroidered  tulle  veil 
behind.  Dress  of  striped  mohair,  trimmed 
with  bands  of  green  silk  and  black  lace  inser¬ 
tion.  Bodice  high  to  the  throat,  with  a  stand¬ 
ing  collar ;  sleeve  nearly  tight  to  the  arm,  with 
a  puffing  and  epaulette.  The  skirt  of  the  dress 
is  trimmed  with  bands  of  silk,  and  is  looped 
over  a  petticoat  made  exactly  to  correspond. 
Both  dress  and  petticoat  are  gored. 

Walking  Dress. — Dress  of  white  or  manve 
alpaca,  with  rotonde  to  match.  Both  are 
trimmed  with  black  lace  and  hanging  gimp. 
Bonnet  of  tulle,  with  a  soft  crown,  trimmM 
with  artificial  field-flowers. 

Little  Girl’s  Toilet.  —  Leghorn  hat, 
trimmed  with  cock’s  feathers  and  vdvet.  Dress 
of  alpaca,  trimmed  with  silk  mches.  It  is  made 


with  a  Swiss  bodice,  and  worn  over  a  ch.^rr,’; ;; 
This  chemisette  has  an  epaulette  compossli 
loops  of  ribbon  and  turned-back  cuffs  of  silk 

Madame  Adolphe  Oouband,  248,  8tr:,  '  ' 
London,  W.C.,  supplies  paper  models  of  £- 
various  garments  illustrated  m  this  plate  sttk 
following  prices : — Sea-side  costume  conri-i. 
including  gored  petticoat,  6s.  fid. ;  bodice  sail 
sleeve,  3s.;  sleeve.  Is.  fid.;  rotonde  of  ubitl 
dress,  3s. ;  trimmed  gored  skirt,  3s. ;  littki 
girl’s  costume,  38.  fid.;  dress  without  cheu.t 
sette,  2s.  fid.  f 

OUR  COLOURED  PLATE.  I 
BOUQUETS  FOR  D  E  C  ALC  0  M  A  NIE,  I 

Very  many  of  our  readers  are,  doubtless,  se 
qnainted  with  the  elegant  art  of  decalcomuii; 
and  this  portion  of  our  community  will,  w 
are  sure,  ^  pleased  with  the  very  baodiMt 
bouquets  we  now  present  to  them,  and  wliiek 
if  expertly  and  adroitly  manipulated,  will  sera 
to  ornament  any  one  of  the  little  articlea  w  ^ 
shall  enumerate.  Others  there  are  who  mj 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  art ;  and  it  i;| 
for  these  subscribers  we  have  included  h, ] 
small  groups,  which  may  be  experimenfr’-  ■ 
on  before  trying  the  large  bouquets.  F 

Decalcomanie  is  an  imitation  of  watcr-CuF 
painting,  and  consists  in  transferring  col'r  V 
pictures  to  various  objects  in  glass, 
leather,  wood,  drc.,  by  means  of  ccniru 
water,  and  varnish.  These  pictures,  prep# 
transferred,  resemble  a  finished 
To  excel  in  the  art  a  lady  need  not  ki 
draughtswoman.  What  a  beginner  must  v 
is  the  too  copious  use  of  the  various  mater-- ; 
If  these  are  sparingly  and  carefully  app'  i 
there  is  much  more  chance  of  success  th»!i '  [ 
the  picture  were  too  much  cemented  or  t 
much  damped,  for  then  portions  of  it  nU 
come  away,  and  so  spoil  the  appearance  t 
completeness  of  it.  The  varnish,  too,  skr^ 
not  be  applied  until  the  picture  has  K- 
transferred  at  least  twenty -four  hours,  to  ^ 
the  cement  to  harden  nicely.  1 

We  will  enumerate  a  few  articles  forirtF  | 
our  large  bouquet  is  available  as  a  deocr&f' 
these  are,  a  white  wood  handkerchief-boi  ? 
flower-box,  a  tea-caddy,  a  blotting-book,  '■ 
oval  tray,  a  china  stand,  white  glass  vaseic 
various  shapes.  The  small  bonqnets  v~- 
to  ornament  articles  for  the  toilet-table,  si:l- 
boxes,  stamp-boxes,  &c.  White  enamel  ? 
china  finger-plates  decorated  with  bouquebS' 
pressly  designed  for  the  purpose  have  a  chat 
ing  appearance,  and  are  both  durable  cH 
effective.  Tea  and  coffee  services,  flower  pA 
candlesticks,  straw  dinner-mats,  silk  and  dr 
sofa-cushions,  are  all  well  suited  for  dcr 
comanie ;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  t; 
not  be  ornamented. 

The  designs  are  printed  on  paper  to  r 
pared  that  after  they  are  cen..:ited  and  u 
on  the  article  intended  to  bo  decorated  tk 
may  be  easily  removed  by  means  of  a  dr- 
cloth,  leather,  or  sponge,  the  coloured  drr 
remaining  npon  the  article.  The  paper  i 
be  easily  removed  with  the  aid  of  pincers,  r 
the  picture  will  bo  found  to  bo  Iransfenel' 
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till  irtiel«,  and  in  exact  imitation  of  the  most 
kieatifal  painting  by  hand. 

The  reqaiaite  material!  are :  Deeigns ;  a 
kettle  of  Barnard  and  Sons'  prepared  eement ; 
I  bottle  of  detergent ;  a  roller  ;  a  few  camel- 
biir  pencil! ;  a  piece  of  sponge  ;  an  ivory  knife ; 
•  lir  of  scissors  ;  a  pair  of  pincers ;  to  which 
es  added  a  bottle  of  white  gronnding. 

For  the  sake  of  illnstration  we  will  suppose 
Ibat  a  white  wood  handkerchief-box  is  the 
utkle  to  be  decorated.  Taking  the  design, 
pus  over  the  coloored  picture  carefully  with  a 
MBsl-hair  pencil  a  thin  coating  of  the  cement, 

,  lahnff  care  that  the  denign  be  entirely  covered. 
Si  if  any  portion  of  the  picture  is  not  cemented 
that  portion  will  remain  npon  the  paper  in- 
itsad  of  being  transferred.  For  the  small  por¬ 
tions  of  the  design,  such  as  the  sprays  of  the 
haves,  a  small  hair  pencil  is  requisite.  When 
the  eement  is  nearly  dry,  or  “  tacky,”  which 
lakes  place  in  a  minute  or  two,  place  the 
eemented  side  of  the  paper  in  the  position  yon 
viib  it  to  occupy  on  the  box,  and  press  it  well 
down  with  the  roller  (if  yon  are  oiieratiug  on 
s  curved  surface,  such  as  a  vase,  the  ivory 
knife  is  used),  so  as  to  remove  the  air-bubbles, 
then  with  a  cloth  or  sponge,  slighthi  icet,  well 
press  the  plain  side  of  the  paper,  roll  it  again, 

.  ind  let  it  remain  a  minute  or  two,  then  with 
the  pincers  or  fingers  peel  off  the  paper.  The 
.  design  will  now  be  transferred  to  the  object. 
Now  take  a  soft  clean  brnsli,  dip  it  in  water, 
and  mish  the  design  very  gently,  to  remove  any 
I  nnesrs,  and  dab  it  very  carefully  with  a  soft 
]  isg  until  nearly  dry,  but  do  not  mb  it ;  let  it 
:  remain  twenty-four  hours,  then  apply  to  the 
I  design  only  a  thin  coating  of  the  varnish,  and 
the  work  is  complete.  If  by  accident  a  spot  of 
the  cement  or  varnish  be  dropped  on  the  article 
or  dress,  it  may  be  easily  removed  by  applying 
s  small  quantity  of  the  detergent  sold  for  that 
purpose,  with  which  also  the  brashes  may  be 
desaed. 

The  designs  are  printed  for  articles  of  a 
light  colour  or  of  white,  but  may  be  easily  made 
applicable  to  dark  articles  by  thinly  covering 
them  with  a  coating  of  white  gronnding  made 
for  the  purpose,  taking  care  not  to  pass  the 
edges  of  the  design.  If  the  foregoing  instruc¬ 
tions  be  followed,  success  may  be  relied  on, 
particularly  if  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Sons’ 
eement  and  varnish  be  used.  These  we  can 
from  experience  recommend,  as  w^  as  their 
prmred  designs. 

Special  Directions. — White  wood  articles 
may  be  polished  either  before  or  after  the  de- 
(  lign  has  been  put  on ;  if  before  it  is  nnneces- 
lary  to  varnish  the  design,  as  the  article  should 
kc  polished  all  over ;  if  after,  the  design  should 
be  varnished  after  having  been  tranderred  to 
them. 


To  Decorate  Silk  an»  Other  Fabrics. — 
Apply  a  coating  of  the  cement,  as  previously 
directed,  and  allow  it  to  dry,  then  with  a  sponge 
carefully  wash  the  paper  surrounding  the  de¬ 
sign.  This  done,  apply  a  second  thin  coating 
of  the  cement,  and  when  this  has  slightly  dried 
place  the  design  upon  the  fabric  in  ue  position 
you  wish  it  to  occupy,  and  with  the  roller  press 
it  well  down,  then  with  a  brush  dipped  in  water 
wet  the  back  of  the  design,  and  the  paper  may 
bo  at  once  removed. 

Another  Method. — Cut  out  the  design  care¬ 
fully,  and  having  covered  it  with  a  thin  coating 
of  the  cement  allow  it  to  dry,  then  place  it  upon 
the  silk  or  other  fabric,  and  roll  it  thoroughly, 
and  remove  it  as  before  directed. 

This  art  offers  a  complete  substitute  for  the 
process  of  hand-painting  to  the  house-decorator. 
The  choice  of  subjects  is  very  large,  and  is  left 
to  individual  taste.  The  variety  is  veiy  great, 
including  flowers,  birds,  figures,  landscapes, 
beads,  &o.,  in  every  style.  Many  of  the  designs 
are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  ingenious  artists 
and  printers  of  Paris  have  copied  with  wonderful 
skill  some  of  the  best  pieces  of  the  painters  of 
this  and  of  the  last  century.  The  Watteau 
designs  especially  struck  us  as  charming. 

There  is  another  method  of  using  the  designs, 
and  which  is  called  Water  DECALC0MANi£,qnite 
different  to  that  we  have  explained.  The  pic¬ 
tures  are  ordinarily  sold  in  slieets  similar  to 
the  one  we  present  to  our  readers ;  they  are  also 
sold  in  boxes,  varnished  and  cut  out.  The 
method  of  using  them  is  to  throw  the  design 
into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  after  leaving  it 
to  soak  for  two  or  three  minutes  it  is  removed, 
and  the  design  forming  with  the  body  or  varnish 
a  film  is  slightly  moved  from  the  paper  with 
the  finger  and  thumb,  and  the  edge  being  laid 
npon  the  object  to  be  decorated  the  paper  is 
drawn  from  under  the  design.  While  wet  it 
may  easily  be  moved  should  it  not  be  placed  in 
the  position  desired. 

Our  bouquets  may  be  converted  easily  into 
this  kind  of  decalcomanie  by  simply  passing 
over  them  a  coating  of  elastic  body  for  non- 
reversible  decalcomanie,  and  when  dry  cutting 
them  out. 

Every  material  and  preparation  necessanr 
for  carrying  out  to  perfection  the  art  of  decaf- 
comanie  may  be  bad  of  Messrs.  Barnard  and 
Sons,  339,  Oxford-street,  Loudon,  W.,  to  whom 
all  communications  in  reference  to  our  coloured 
design  and  decalcomanie  generally  should  be 
addressed.  With  the  materials,  Messrs.  Bar¬ 
nard  and  Sons  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  other 
information  that  may  be  required  on  the  subject. 
The  prices  of  mahogany  and  white  wood  boxes, 
completely  fitted  with  every  requisite,  are 
10s.  6d.,  21s.,  and  428. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


No,  we  camiM  e^  that 
we  agree  with  you,  Ellem, 
that  belief  iu  fortune-telling  Is 
now  exclusively  confined  to  the 
lower  classea  It  Is  not  the  case. 
Ladies  of  education  and  fortune  are, 
unfortunately,  found  too  often  addicted 
to  the  consulting  of  some  gifted  (!) 
seer.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  would 
attribute  their  patronage  of  very  disrepu¬ 
table  professors  rather  to  feminine  cari¬ 
osity  than  to  a  positive  belief  in  the  powers 
'  of  the  sorcerer;  but,  allowing  curiosity  to 
be  the  motive,  the  patronaM  is  the  same,  and  the 
effect  equally  dangerous  The  lady  who  consults  a 
“  medium,"  who  looks  into  a  “  magic  crystal,”  or 
takes  paid  in  a  leance,  c.-n  scarceiy  blame  her 
Abigail  for  crossing  the  hand  of  the  “  wise  woman" 
with  a  piece  of  silver,  and  making  herself  happy 
or  miserable  by  the  reading  of  a  pack  of  weil- 
thumbed  cards.  The  practice  in  either  case  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  and  equally  reprehensible.  ApMpot 
of  this  “weird”  subject,  we  have  heard  of  the 
American  Pythoness — the  Witch  of  New  York — 
who,  if  a  lock  of  hair  be  sent  to  her,  can  (or  says 
so)  tell  everything  about  the  individual  who  ori^- 
nally  owned  it — what  she  was,  what  she  is,  what 
she  shall  be  I  All  the  “shoddy"  world  is  moved 
by  the  discovery,  and  tee  think  it  necessary  to 
caution  young  ladies  against  allowing  their  suitors 
a  lock  of  their  hair,  lest  it  should  be  submitted  to 
the  enchantresa  We  have  lately  observed  that 
the  locks  of  hair  sent  to  us— on  the  question  of 
colour — have  decreased  In  number.  Where  have 
they  been  sent  ?  to  the  Sybil  ? 

but,  leaving  this  subject,  we  hasten  to  relieve 
the  difficulties  of  A  Comstam  Reader,  that  when 
at  a  marriage  feast  the  healths  of  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  are  proposed,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
bride  to  respond.  The  bridegroom  says  something, 
and  the  teast  is  always  the  best.  If  wedding  cards 
are  sent,  the  envelope  containing  them  should  be 
addressed — in  the  case  of  married  people— both  to 
the  lady  and  gentleman.  It  is  now  becoming  a 
general  practice  to  send  no  cards,  but  an  intima¬ 
tion  to  that  effect  is  usual  in  connexion  with  the 
announcement  of  marriage  in  the  public  printa 
y>e  are  compelled  to  decline  giving  an  example  of 
what  should  be  said  in  calling  on  a  newly-married 
couple  for  the  first  time.  This  must  be  left  to  the 
good  sense  and  good  taste  of  the  visitor. 

To  you,  Nellt,  we  have  a  few  words  of  kindly 
advice  to  offer,  ^e  lines  you  have  written  are  not 
ill  done.  Of  the  two  poems,  “The  Bonnie  Wee 
Burnie"  is  the  best  It  would  be  well  for  you  to 
lead  largely  the  works  of  the  English  poets — to 
read  them  attentively,  not  to  pla^rise  but  to  form 
a  standard  of  excellence.  Write  little;  read  much; 
think  still  mure.  Laborious  correction  is  the  only 
true  pathway  to  literary  success,  therefore  when 
you  write  spare  no  pains  in  pruning;  never  culti¬ 
vate  foliage  at  the  expense  of  the  fr^t 
From  i>oeto’  to  Presbyterianism  seems  a  wide 
step ;  but  since  Arelig,  who  has  patiently  waited 
for  information,  is  the  next  to  be  answered,  we 
make  the  step.  The  Greek  word  “Presbyteros," 
from  which  the  Presbyterians  derive  their  name, 
sinilles  a  senior  or  elder;  the  early  Christian 
Church  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ministers  and  elders,  all  in  matters  of 
Church  government  possessing  equal  power. 

We  assure  A  Cokstart  Subscriber,  who  ap¬ 
pears  very  anxious  about  the  matter,  that  no  value 
attaches  to  obliterated  English  postage-stamps, 
and  that  the  oollectioD  of  a  aUlion— after  which  so 
many  persons  seem  to  be  striving— would  end  in 


no  practical  use.  We  believe  that  the  Pusbolkil 
has  been  often  very  grossly  defrauded  by  the  o 
of  postage-stamps  only  partially  olilitetmted,  l 
we  look  with  suspicion  upon  those  who  are  oriil 
anxious  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  these  sail 
labela  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  a  presentattoskl 
a  public  school  is  given  in  exchange  for  a  miBhil 
of  English  postage-stamps.  Depend  upon  it  tki| 
will  never  secure  a  presentation.  We  adviM  kl 


Anxious  Hother,  for  example,  who  wishes  to  iil 
her  boy  into  “Christ's,"  not  to  rest  on  poalS|s| 


stamps,  but  to  obtain  from  the  oounting-hnoiid 
the  Hospital  a  list  of  the  Governors  haviii| » 
pointments  for  the  year  (sueh  a  list  is  publw 
every  March),  and  to  wait  ^n  and  solicit  the  lak. 
rest  of  these  gentlemen.  The  age  of  admisaksh 
from  seven  to  ten  years,  and  the  chief  qualifiealhi 
for  obtaining  a  presentation  rests  in  the  parsnkd  f 
the  boy  not  possessing  a  larger  income  thaiiM 
a  year.  This  restriction,  however,  is  oftea  «■ 
tended;  and  perhaps,  as  Disappointed  suns*, 
the  original  design  of  the  founder  both  of  Clukt) 
and  other  educational  institutions  is  to  a  frnt 
degree  frustrated. 

Lodise  is  informed— on  the  authority  of  Ftirholl 
— that  short  waists  became  fashionable  about  thi 
year  1794,  and  that  portion  of  the  body  whkk 
fifteen  years  previously  had  been  preposteroofi; 
long  was  carried  up  to  the  armpits.  This  absuiliili 
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long  was  carried  up  to  the  armpits, 
occasioned  a  waggish  parody  on  the  popular  wui, 

“  The  Banks  of  Banna,"  which  begins  with— 

“  Shepherd,  I  have  lost  my  love; 

Have  you  seen  my  Aima  ?" 

The  parody  began  with — 

“  Shepherd,  I  have  lost  my  waist 

Have  you  seen  my  body?" 

The  gown  was  worn  open  in  front,  but  wiUti* , 
hoops,  and  fell  in  thick  loose  folds  to  the  (Mt  I  Tl  7 
which  were  decorated  with  shoes  of  scarlet  lestto  I  f  V 
Immense  earrings  were  worn ;  the  hair  was  (n-  * 
quently  unpewdered;  and  from  1794  to  1797lsi|i 
ostrich  or  other  feathers  were  worn,  singly,  ortw 
and  three  together,  of  various  bright  colours,  bin, 
green,  pink,  Ac.,  standing  half  a  yard  high. 

With  regard  to  gift-rlnga — rings  of  betrothsl- 
Mabia  cannot  err  in  giving  the  gentleman  to  whoa 
she  is  affianced  a  ring  in  exchange  for  that  “ml 
beauty"  which  he  luaoed  on  her  finger.  AM 
the  Admirer  of  the  Engushwoman's  Domuie 
Magaxine  would  do  well  to  discourage  the  attia 
tions  of  the  gentleman  she  cannot  accept  as  k« 
future  husband.  It  is  very  unfair  to  him  to  ‘hi 
things  go  on  as  they  are,"  which  be  obviously  up- 
poses  lead  in  a  direct  line  to  the  matrimonial  aittt 
S.  S.  (which  might  be  the  initial  representafivsd 
Simple  Sarah,  or  else  the  Lord  Mayor's  collar  i 
office)  is  altogether  wrong,  also,  in  supposing  tki 
height  of  human  bliss  is  gained  in  “a  single  lib 
and  a  sweetheart"  It  may  seem  to  her  very  plia 
sant  to  be  toyed  with  and  beaued  about  from  oai 
place  of  amusement  to  another,  but  the  pleasuisb 
shortlived :  we  recommend  her  to  make  a  judidns 
choice  from  the  bundle  of  walking-sticks  wkieb 
she  appears  to  have  at  her  command,  and  to  ssM 
one  of  good  durable  material 

R  M.,  and  others. — “Garibaldi,  ris  Life  m 
Times,"  is  the  title  of  a  work  now  ^pearingh 
penny  numbers,  publishing  at  this  Office.  Itwl 
be  completed  in  from  20  to  24  penny  weekly  nua- 
bers,  or  6  or  6  monthly  sixpenny  parts.  AcoloniW 
portrait  of  General  Garibaldi  will  be  publishtdii 
a  future  double  number,  price  2d.,  and  with  IW 
first  monthly  part,  price  Cd. 

THE  SUPPLEMENT. 

(Price  <d.,  or  with  the  Meguine,  Is.) 
cowTiifrs. 

“  Is  Mode;"  Operes,  Oratorios,  and  Musical  Entertllw 
menu;"  “Captain  Masters's  Children;"  “  Musie  ef  Ul 
Month;"  Correspondence.  lUustrationsof hride'stoilet;I(sa 
politan  coiffure;  silk  dresses;  petticoat  trinuaings ;  diadsui 
and  nets ;  ladies'  hats,  5  illustrations ;  lace  collar  and  slseet; 
SevlUapaletot;"tberobeTuya;''parasols,SlUustratlona  Ala 
a  large  fashion  plate,  and  a  coloured  pattern  for  a  seall^ 
border  for  ornamenting  mantelpieces,  Ac. 
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“No,  no!”  answered  Mildred,  smoothing  my  hair  with  her  hand.  “Estba  ^ 
sliall  drink  her  wine  and  read  her  father’s  letter  for  me,  while  you  arrange  m 
nosegay,  Martha.” 

The  old  servant  obeyed,  but  with  a  strange  look  of  dislike  in  her  face,  ab!  y  g 
when  she  shut  the  bedroom  door  I  certainly  heard  her  turn  the  lock. 

“  Martha  is  determined  we  shall  not  disturb  her  as  she  arranges  the  flowen,' 
said  Mildred,  smiling,  as  she  poured  out  some  wine  for  me. 

But  I  saw,  nevertheless,  that  she  was  vexed  at  the  act,  and  perhaps  felt  it  as  u  [jgf 
impertinence. 

“  Now,  Esther,  read  the  letter.  Your  father’s  writing  tries  my  eyes  too  mod  ^ 

I  have  not  looked  at  it  these  twenty  years.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  may  read  it  ?”  said  I,  as  I  took  the  note  up  timidly.  “  IVill  fgth 
not  papa  be  angry  ?”  ]jjmi 

“  I  will  promise  you  he  shall  not.  It  is  only  one  of  his  blind  invitations  to  jf  i 
stay  with  him  and  his  wife,  and— oh,  Esther,  I  cannot  read  it !” 

When  Miss  MUdrod’s  voice  broke  from  its  usual  calm  there  was  a  patho8,i  flam 
beauty,  an  anguish  in  it  indescribable,  that  sjjoke  to  the  heart  in  accents  irresistible, )  ] 

wringing  from  it  such  pity,  such  sympathy,  that  one’s  whole  nature  fell  prostrate  f 
before  the  spell,  softened  into  implicit  obedience  to  the  desolate  suffering  that  spoke  ffgn 
in  such  a  tone.  jmj 

I  read  the  letter  without  another  word : —  i 

“De-^uest  Mildred, — Let  my  second  return  to  England  after  an  absence  of  j]Jq, 
so  many  years  be  happier  than  the  first.  Let  me  see  you,  and  hear  the  assiimicr 
from  your  own  lips  that  you  forgive  the  piist.  God  knows  my  innocence,  and  hot  j^jg 

little  I  could  anticipate  that  an  involuntary  change  of  feeling — for  which  I  cot  j 

never  account,  and  to  which  I  never  yielded — should  prove  the  deadly  source  fro; 
which  should  spring  such  dire  events.  Mildred,  in  return  for  the  anguish  ay  gg^j. 
hand  drew  upon  you,  I  offered  you,  I  gave  you,  my  life.  I  would  have  lived ;  »] 

hermit  for  your  sake ;  but  when  you  wished  me  to  marry,  I  obeyed ;  when  yot  » 

asked  me  for  my  child,  I  obeyed.  Esther  is  yours - ”  gj^g 


I  started,  and  looked  into  Miss  Mildred’s  deep  grey  eyes  in  some  constcrnation.1 


She  smiled  back  into  my  face  with  a  kind,  sad  smile.  j  g^jy 

“Do  not  fear,  Esther,”  she  said.  “You  see  he  takes  back  his  gift  tod:y  jqj 
Go  on.”  betw 

I  went  on  in  a  lower  tone,  and  my  voice  trembled —  yil , 

“  And  if  I  restore  her  to  her  mother  to-day,  in  that  also  I  obey  you,  and  nob  ti 
the  loss  will  her  future  fate  be  in  your  hands.  Until  you  say  ‘  Speak,’  I  will  k 
silent,  both  to  her  mother  and  herself.  She  shall  never  hear  the  name  of  him—  gygy 
“  Stop!”  exclaimed  Mildred  hurriedly.  Imyg 

But,  although  my  voice  obeyed  her,  my  eyes,  rapidly  glancing  down  the  psge,  -j 
continued  to  read  those  words : —  n 

“ - ^to  whom  we  destine  her ;  she  shall  never  see  him  till  you  choose.  The  ijgy  j 

time,  the  place,  and  the  marriage  itself,  depend  entirely  on  your  will.  I  look  ee 

Esther  as  absolutely  yours.  As  to - ”  liidg^ 

But  at  this  moment  Mildred  took  the  letter  from  my  hand,  and  turned  fe  jiiuj 
page  abruptly.  She  had  crept  round  behind  me  so  softly  that  I  had  not  heard  1»  her  g 
and  I  screamed  as  she  touched  me.  g 

“  You  arc  a  very  sensitive,  nervous  child,  Esther,”  said  Mildre<l,  while  be  ome 
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tnmbliBg  hand,  which  clasped  my  father's  letter  with  a  repugnant  shudder,  attested 
to  her  own  nervous  and  perilous  temperament.  “  Yours  will  be  a  passionate  nature 
when  you  are  a  woman.  And  you  have  an  imagination  glowing  and  dangerous 
u  a  volcano.  If  any  suffering  comes  upon  you,  Esther,  it  will  eat  at  yoiu:  brain 
and  heart  like  a  fire ;  perhaps  you  would  go  mad." 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  curious,  deep,  cold  scrutiny  that  brought  a  shudder 
over  my  whole  frame.  My  hands  trembled  and  my  cheeks  flushed  to  burning  at 
her  words.  I  felt  she  spoke  the  truth,  aud  the  mysterious  allusion  to  me  in  my 
father’s  letter  was  already  doing  its  work. 

“You  should  conquer  your  imagination,”  pursued  Mildred,  “or  one  day  you 
will  find  it  your  crudest  enemy.  If  I  had  known  the  secret  intention  of  your 
father  and  myself  was  named  in  this  letter,  I  w’ould  not  have  put  it  into  your 
hands.  I  thought  it  was  merely  one  of  his  stupid  invitations  to  Treganowen.  As 
if  I  were  made  of  stone  or  wood,  like  himself,”  she  broke  out  abruptly,  “  and 
could  jiass  through  fire  unscathed,  or  as  if  I  could  let  him  see  me  writhing  in  the 
flame.  God  help  me  I  there  are  fiends  of  love  and  of  hate  in  some  hearts,  but 
the  blind  who  rouse  them  stand  by  at  their  deadly  struggle  and  never  see  it !” 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  turning  her  face 
from  my  gaze.  But  in  a  moment  or  two,  calm  and  quiet  as  ever,  she  came  to  me, 
and  laid  her  silken  hand  again  on  my  shoulder. 

“  Esther,  I  cannot  explain  the  letter ;  but  you  are  a  sensible  girl ;  you  will  not 
allow  it  to  dwell  morbidly  in  your  mind,  or  excite  your  feelings.  Do  not  speak  of 
this  matter  to  your  father ;  you  would  distress  him.  I  am  obliged  to  let  you  finish  hi.s 
note,  that  you  may  see  how  much  you  would  distress  him.  Now  read  on  this  page.” 

I  had  been  so  accustomed  to  obey  Miss  Mildred  that  I  did  so  now,  although 
tomething  in  my  nature  revolted  against  the  command,  and  my  blood  was 
coursing  with  the  recurring  heat  and  chill  of  fever  tlu'ough  my  veins. 

The  page  contained  these  words ; — 

“ - will  never  hear  of  her  existence  till  permitted  by  you.  This  is  much  to 

exact  of  a  father,  but  I  owe  you  much,  and  therefore  I  obey  you.  In  return,  I 
only  ask  that  you  will  see  me,  and  give  me  your  hand  in  kindness ;  then,  and  then 
only,  shall  I  think  you  mean  well  to  my  child.  Yes,  I  ask  one  thing  more :  do 
not  break  my  heart  by  letting  Esther  know  there  is  any  secret,  any  mystery, 
between  you  and  mo.  I  could  not  bear  the  child’s  innocent  questions ;  they  would 
kill  me. 

“Come  to  Treganowen  with  Esther  and  my  wife,  if  you  are  my  friend. 

Accept  some  kindness  from  me,  and  let  me  help  you,  dear  Mildred,  to  fling  off  for 
ever  this  morbid  and  passionate  clinging  to  past  memories  which  ought  long  ago  to 
have  been  buried  iu  poor  Alicia’s  grave.” 

This  was  all,  save  the  signature. 

“  ‘  Fling  off  past  memories !’  It  is  easy  for  him  to  say  so,”  repeated  Mildred  in 
her  most  desolate  voice.  “  He  does  not  know  how  much  I  spare  him.  He  is  not 
haunted  as  I  am ;  no  one  tells  him  that  my  sister’s  shadow — her  horrible,  creeping, 
hideous  shadow — is  ever  near  me.  I  have  only  to  turn  to  see  it  when  I  will.  ; 

Fling  it  off  I  O  God !  what  would  I  not  give  to  fling  it  off  for  ever !  Bury  it  in 
her  grave !  Ah,  why  could  it  not  rest  there?” 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  her  emaciated,  shadowy  frame  shook  as  with  I 

»me  indescribable  horror.  By  an  inexplicable  sympathy  I  knew  that  at  that  '< 
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moment  in  her  imagination  as  in  mine  the  same  ghastly  figure  was  visible—^ 
crouching,  creepuig  terror  of  the  roof  groping  through  her  mind  darkly,  n 
through  mine. 

“  Oh,  Miss  Mildred !"  I  said,  touching  her  pityingly  ;  and  at  that  moment  I 
should  have  spoken  of  what  I  had  seen,  but  a  hand  turned  the  lock,  and  Admoniti* 
entered. 

“  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,”  she  said  cheerfully,  “  and  I  am  waiting  for  joo, 
Esther.” 

“  Admonitia,"  said  Miss  Mildred — and  she  laid  her  hand,  still  slightly  trembling 
from  her  late  emotion,  on  her  sister’s  arm — “  look :  I  have  inadvertently  let  the  child 
read  this  letter.  AVhat  is  to  be  done?” 

Mias  'fremaine  ran  it  through  rapidly,  and  then  glanced  anxiously  at  her  sister. 

“  If  you  are  not  sorry,”  she  said,  “  let  me  confess  that  I  am  glad.  Esther, 
were  you  surprised  to  find - ?” 

“  Admonitia,”  exclaimed  Mildred  hurriedly,  “  she  did  not  read  tliat  page, 
liook :  it  was  only  this  she  saw.” 

They  whispered  together  for  a  moment  in  the  window,  and  then  Admonit# 
turned  towards  me  kindly. 

“  My  dear,”  she  said,  “  you  have  read  enough  of  this  letter  to  perceive  there  ii 
a  secret  between  Colonel  Treganowen  and  Mildred ;  but  it  would  grieve  your  father 
deeply  if  he  were  aware  you  knew  this.  Try,  then,  to  bear  it,  even  if  it  veai 
you,  and,  above  all,  do  not  ask  questions.  You  see  he  says  that  would  kill  him.  I 
am  treating  you  like  a  woman,  Esther,  in  speaking  thus.  Many  women  have  hsd 
to  bear  secrets  all  their  life  long,  and  they  have  died  courageously  rather  thsi 
betray  them.  I  am  grieved  to  burden  your  young  mind  with  even  a  shadow ;  hot 
it  cannot  be  helped  now.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  nothing — a  mere  nothing.  Buti 
father’s  will  should  be  law  to  a  child,  otherwise  I  would  tell  you  at  once  whal 
this  is.  In  fact,  it  is  a  busine^  matter,  my  dear,  having  to  do  with  money,  and 
it  is  entirely  beyond  a  child’s  comprehension.” 

This  speech  did  not  deceive  me,  and  perhaps  Miss  Tremaine  felt  this,  for  she 
said  impatiently — 

“  Now  wish  Mildred  good-bye,  and  let  us  go.” 

hlildred  kissed  me  on  the  lips  without  a  word,  and  then  w’ent  slowly  back  totiie 
window.  On  her  haggard  white  cheeks  there  burnt  two  fevered  spots  of  red 
Admonitia  gazed  on  her  anxiously. 

“  ^Vhy  will  you  not  take  a  little  wine?”  she  said  impatiently.  “  You  are  ilL" 

hlildred  shook  her  bead,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  letter,  which  she  still  held  ii 
her  hand. 

Martha  at  this  moment  coming  from  the  bedroom,  observed  her,  and  exchangil 
a  glance  with  Admonitia ;  then  she  took  the  letter  from  Mildred’s  passive  fingen 

“Ah,  yes,  my  good  Martha,”  she  said  abstractedly,  “put  it  with  my  fiowa^ 
let  it  be  where  the  dead  live ;  it  is  fit  they  should  be  together.”  Then  looking  af, 
a  ghastly  change  passed  over  her  face.  It  was  as  if  something  had  broken  loos 
which  she  kept  chained  within  her ;  and  with  a  wild  cry  that  that  was  her  fittiii| 
posture,  and  God  had  punished  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  she  suddenly  fell  to  tk 
fioor  in  the  crouching  and  terrible  attitude  so  distinctly  impressed  on  my  brain. 

Before  rushing  to  her  aid,  her  sister  waved  me  from  the  room.  Frightened,  I 
obeyed ;  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  Miss  Admonitia,  the  sullen  red  hot  on  h« 
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the  I  joined  me.  We  got  into  the  carriage  sUently,  and  it  waa  not  imtil  we  had 
n  '  driven  out  of  the  park  that  she  spoke. 

“  Esther,”  she  said,  “  Mildred  thinks  she  has  sinned  in  showing  you  that  letter, 
it  I  ■  And  now  she  will  fast  and  pray,  and  increase  her  sufferings  till  she  brings  herself 
itii  i  to  death’s  door.  She  will  deprive  herself  of  sleep,  and  food,  and  comfort.  Think 

!of  this  sometimes  when  you  are  pliiying,  or  eating,  or  drinking,  or  laying  yom: 
head  on  your  warm  pillow.  Think  then  of  Mildred  fasting  and  watcHng  in 
some  lone  room  of  that  desolate  home,  to  which  a  man’s  fickleness  brought  such 
linj  f  misery  twenty-five  years  ago,  ami  for  her  sake  keep  this  foolish  secret  that  we  ask 
hfli  ^  you.  And  remember,  it  is  your  father’s  secret,  not  yoiur  mother’s ;  and  you  have 
j  no  right  to  hint  it  even  to  her  without  his  consent.” 
let,  f  “  I  will  remember,”  I  faltered,  “  I  promise  you.” 


her,  I  “  Very  well,”  said  Admonitia,  relapsing  into  her  cold  manner ;  “  I  shall  tell 
I  Mildred  I  have  your  word.” 

age. !  She  did  not  speak  agaui  till  we  alighted  at  Falmouth.  Can  you  wonder  that 
'  when  I  entered  my  mother’s  presence  my  cheeks  were  burnuig  and  my  hands  cold, 
litii )  while  my  whole  manner  was  embarrassed,  and  awkward,  and  frightened  ? 

1^\  CHAPTER  IX. 

exeiL  i  LANGUID  lady,  pale,  and  very  pretty,  lying  on  a  sofa,  held  out  her  hand  to 

.  1 1  me  as  I  entered,  without  opening  her  eyes. 

hidE  “Is  it  you,  my  dear?”  she  said.  “I  thought - " 

Hum/  “It  is  Esther,”  said  Miss  Tremaine,  hastening  forward.  “My  dear,  embrace 
bul  your  mother.” 

>ati[  My  mother  ro.se,  with  some  curiosity  in  her  pale  blue  orbs,  and,  holding  me  by 
whit  I  the  hand,  scrutinised  me  earnestly. 

and  I  “She  is  very  small  for  her  age,”  she  said  in  a  disappointed  tone,  “  and  not 
I  nearly  so  pretty - ” 

shef  “As  you  expected,”  interrupted  Mias  Admonitia.  “  Never  mind ;  beauty  will 
•  f  me  to  her,  depend  on  it.  You  are  as  pretty  as  ever,  Mrs.  Treganowen.  The  belle 
of  Penrhyn,  Lucy  |.Polwhele,  would  still  be  the  belle,  even  if  her  fortune  yet 
othe  I  mained  to  be  made.” 

lei  '  “I  don’t  think  so,”  said  my  mother  a  little  peevishly,  as  she  shook  hands  with 
"a  Admonitia  as  we  shake  hands  with  an  old  friend.  The  climate  has  sadly 
ilL"  '  mgpd  me.  Ah  1”  she  added,  with  a  deep  sigh,  “  when  your  sister  took  me  over 
Id  ii  '^^"ganowen  Towers,  and  asked  me  what  I’d  give  to  be  mistress  of  it,  had  I  known 
.  !1 1'should  have  to  go  through,  I’m  sure  I  never  would  have  made  the  ridiculous 


Dg(d  with  her  that - ” 

ffli  I  “  But  having  made  it - ”  interposed  Alias  Admonitia. 

va^  I  “  Oh,  of  course  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  submit,”  said  my  mother.  “  You 
j  np,  I  wl  not  be  afraid  of  my  objecting  ;  the  colonel  won’t  let  me  speak  on  the  subject, 
loci  [‘insure,  if  I  had  known  his  gloomy,  tyrannical - ” 

ttinjl  “Esther,  my  dear,”  interrupted  Miss  Tremaine,  “run  and  ask  Pryor  for  my 
0  tk  I  nff ;  I’ve  left  it  in  tlie  carriage.” 

I  I  went,  and  tears  of  pain  and  disappointment  started  to  my  eyes.  This  was 
jdj  )•  mother,  of  whom  I  had  dreamed  tenderly  a  thousand  times ! — for  whose  kiss, 
i  h«|  f  whose  love,  my  heart  had  yearned  so  warmly  through  my  lonely  childhood! 
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and  I  could  see  already  that  her  only  feeling  towards  me  merged  fast  fna 
indifference  into  dislike. 

I  lingered  long  on  my  errand,  swallowing  my  bitter  grief.  When  I  came  bad 
Miss  Admonitia  was  speaking  in  a  sharp  voice. 

“  I  insist  on  your  being  more  cautious,  Lucy,”  I  heard  her  say  as  I  turned  the 
handle  of  the  door,  “  or  Paul - ” 

“  There,  there !”  said  my  mother,  in  an  injured  tone,  as  I  came  forward,  “I 
undeistaud — he’s  to  be  unchained,  and  let  loose  upon  me  for  my  punishment, 

I  suppose !  I  dreaded  coming  to  England  because  of  that  man !  You  need  not 
threaten  me  with  him,  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  why  I  was  ever  born  !”  ) 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief  and  began  to  cry ;  but  Miss  Admonitii 
taking  no  notice  of  this,  she,  after  a  time,  wi^jed  her  tears,  and  spoke  in  i 
deprecating  voice — 

“  Miss  Tremaine,  I  hope  you  will  make  .allowances  for  my  fatigue  and  excite¬ 
ment.  I  know  you  ax’e  my  best  friend,  and  have  always  proved  yourself  so.  IVhat 
should  I  have  done  at  that  dreadfid  time  of  my  life  if  you  had  not  helped  me! 
What  would  have  become  of  me  when  I  was  left  an  orphan  but  for  you  V  Belien 
me,  I  do  not  forget  these  things,  and  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  you  think.  You  m»j 
rely  npon  me  for  the  future,  indeed  you  may  !” 

“  I  am  glad,  Lucy,  my  dear,”  said  Miss  Admonitia,  holding  out  her  hand,  “  tbi 
your  good  sense  is  come  back  to  you,  and  that  you  do  me  and  Mildred  justice 
But  do  not  call  me  your  friend ;  all  the  kmdness  we  may  have  shown  you  c  inanatai 
from  her.  It  is  to  her  you  owe  your  marriage  and  all  your  good  fortune.  Ym 
know  her  power  over  Colonel  Treganowen,  and  no  sooner  were  you  arrived  ia 
India  than,  as  you  will  remember,  she  accomplished  all  she  had  promised  jm 
lespecting  him." 

“  I  remember,”  replied  my  mother,  shmgging  her  pretty  slioulders  a  little.  “E 
Mddred  were  young  it  would  be  enough  to  make  one  jealous." 

“Lucy!"  exclaimed  Miss  Admonitia  in  her  sternest  voice,  “  it  is  only  sucHi 
woman  as  you  who  could  use  the  word  jealousy  in  connexion  with  Mildrei 
Good  heavens!  to  think  of  her,  and  remember  all  her  self-denial  and  patience  1- 
hcr  devotion  and  charity,  her  long  life  of  prayer  and  seclusion — a  life  that  you  and 
such  as  you  coidd  never  understand — and  then  to  hear  such  a  word  as  jealousy 
applied  to  her  by  a  pretty  piece  of  empty  frippery !  And  you  know  that  yom 
husband  has  never  seen  her  face  for  twenty-two  years — never,  in  fact,  since  tk 
time,  three  years  after  Alicia’s  death,  when  he  returned  to  Mildred  to  implore  ha 
forgiveness,  and  to  beg  that  their  marriage,  then  so  fearfully  hindered,  might  now 
take  place.  She  refused  his  irraycr,  and  that  was  the  last  time  they  met, 
Mrs.  Treganowen." 

Instead  of  Ixdug  angry  at  the  hiu-sh  voice,  the  cruelly  frank  speech,  of  hu' 
friend,  my  mother  only  looked  frightened  and  reperrtant. 

“  I  was  but  jesting,”  she  said  humbly. 

“  Is  MildrcM  Tremaine  a  fit  subject  for  a  jest  V”  asked  Mi.ss  AdmonitLa,  whl' 
the  flush  of  anger  rose  higher  on  her  brow. 

“It  is  useless  to  be  cross  with  me,”  said  my  mother.  “Y'ou  ought  never ic 
mind  anything  I  say.  I  am  neither  clever  like  you,  nor  good  like  Miss  Mildrei  1 
am  stupid,  and  I  always  shall  be  stupid,  and  1  say  stupid  things.  I  remember  no* 
the  colonel  has  often  told  me  Miss  Mildred  never  sees  hinr  when  he  goes  to  Trenl 
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He  is  distressed  at  her  persistent  refusal  to  meet  him  ;  he  has  a  gloomy,  superstitious 
idea  that  she  harbours  thoughts  of  hatred  and  revenge,  and  he  wUl  never  feel  at 
peace  till  be  hears  his  pardon  from  her  own  lips.” 

MUs  Admonitia  looked  at  my  mother  earnestly,  but  answered  her  in  a  kind 
tone — 

“  Another  wToug  done  to  Mildred ;  she  forgave  him  years  ago.  Here  is  a 
note  for  him  from  her  ;  and  here  is  something  for  you,  which  she  sends  you. 
Truly,  she  understands  you  better  than  I  do.  I  will  try  to  copy  her,  and  never  be 
angry  again  with  Lucy  Treganowen.” 

Jliss  Admonitia  drew  from  her  bag,  as  she  spoke,  a  morocco  case,  which  inclosed 
a  costly  gold  bracelet  set  with  rubies.  On  receiving  it,  my  mother,  with  surprising 
energy,  started  from  the  sofa  and  ran  to  the  window  to  examine  it.  She  was  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight ;  her  eyes  sparkled,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  a  hundred  pretty 
words  of  praise  and  thanks  fell  from  her  lips.  All  her  languor  vanished ;  she  was 
so  changed  and  pleasant,  and  appeared  to  love  Miss  Mildred  so  much,  that  I  longed 
to  have  something  to  give  her  also.  I  thought  of  the  agate  box,  but,  reflecting  it 
was  a  keepsake,  I  felt  I  could  not  give  it  away.  Then  I  remembered  joyfully  a 
large  old-fashioned  pearl  brooch,  or  pin,  given  me  long  ago  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  come  to  sec  the  state  rooms  at  Treval.  and  who  had  conquered  my  repugnance 
to  his  questions  and  caresses  by  this  gift.  I  drew  the  pin  now  from  my  tippet,  and 
offered  it  timidly  to  my  mother. 

“  What  is  it,  child  V”  she  said,  stooping  towards  me  to  look  at  it. 

“  It  is  a  brooch  with  a  long  pin,  mamma,  th,at  a  gentleman  gave  me.  Will  you 
have  it?  Oh,  do  take  it! — please  do  take  it!  I  want  to  give  it  to  you,  and  I  wish 
it  was  prettier,”  said  I  earnestly,  with  tears  of  yearning  in  my  eyes  as  I  looked 
towards  her,  longing  for  a  word  of  love. 

My  mother  stooped  again,  kissed  me  kindly,  and  patted  me  on  the  cheek. 

“  What  a  curious  thin  little  creature  you  are,  Esther  I”  she  said ;  “  and  you 
were  plump  as  a  cherub  when  you  left  India.” 

Then  she  turned  to  Mias  Admonitia — 

“  Look  here  what  an  antique  bit  of  jewellery  this  is.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth 
anything  ?” 

Miss  Tremaine  took  it  in  her  hand,  and  I  saw  by  the  sudden  change  in  her  face 
that  something  was  the  matter. 

“  In  what  room  at  Treval  did  you  find  this,  Esther?”  she  asked,  with  a  singular 
inflection  of  voice. 

A  httle  frightened,  I  repeated  my  statement  hesitatingly. 

“  W’hen  did  the  gentleman  come  ? — how  long  ago  ?” 

And  Miss  Admonitia  spoke  sharply  now. 

“In  the  summer,  just  before  we  went  to  St.  Columb,  where  I  used  to  make 
such  great  sand  castles,  like  Treganowen  Towers,  at  Bedruthau  Steps.” 

“That  was  four  years  ago,”  she  answered  thoughtfully.  “Then  how  is  it  I 
have  never  seen  this  before,  Esther  ?” 

“  I  pinned  on  my  doll's  cloak  with  it,”  said  I,  “  but  I  did  not  take  my  doll  to 
St.  Columb,  and  after  I  came  back  from  playing  with  those  great  rocks  at 
Bodruthan  I  could  not  play  with  dolls  any  more.  I  put  my  playthings  away,  and 
this  morning,  when  Sarah  and  I  were  packing,  I  took  them  from  the  box  where 
they  were,  and  gave  them  to  her  for  her  little  brother,  except  the  brooch. 
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which  I  found  on  the  doll’s  cloak,  just  where  I  had  put  it  before  I  went  toj  ‘ 
St.  Columb.”  i  diac< 

“  It  is  very  strange,”  said  Miss  Admonitia  in  a  low  voice,  “  but  this  is  one  d  to  st 
the  jewels  stolen  on  that  terrible  night.”  j  of  n 

“  No,  no ! — it  can’t  be !”  replied  my  mother,  holding  out  her  hand  for  it.  “  The  I  I  ha 

child  says  a  gentleman  gave  it  to  her.”  I  motl 

“  This  brooch  was  my  grandfather’s,”  answered  Miss  Tremaine,  in  a  voice  that  |  here 
would  not  admit  of  contradiction.  “  Lucy,  you  know  the  portrait  of  the  fin*  t  1 
Lady  Tremaine  at  Treval.  Well,  do  you  recognise  her  here?”  |  resia 

She  touched  a  spring,  which  opened  the  brooch,  and  displayed  within  the  \  thou 

miniature  of  a  lady  in  the  dress  of  Queen  Anne’s  time.  i  j 

“  The  Cornish  gentry  were  nearly  all  Jacobites,  but  my  grandfather  wits  a  very  [  it  ca 
active  partisan  of  the  Hanoverian  line,  and  received  a  baronetcy  from  George  the  [  and 
First  as  his  reward.  This  picture  was  taken  just  after  he  got  the  title,  else  the  f 


Bloody  Hand  would  not  disfigure  the  portrait  in  this  tasteless  way.  Here,  too,  ie  J 
Lady  Tremaine’s  cipher — A.  M.  T. — Admonitia  Mildred  Tremaine.  Are  you  | 
convinced,  Lucy  ?”  j  \ ' 

My  mother  was  convinced,  but  not  pleased.  She  pouted  sullenly,  while  : 
Admonitia  continued  thoughtfully  to  examine  the  brooch,  which  was  large  and  '  com 
clumsily  manufactured.  and 

“  Esther,”  she  said  suddenly,  “  should  you  know  the  man  again  who  gave  you  heai 
this  V”  I  assn 

I  shut  my  ej'es,  and  called  up  before  mo  the  handsome  but  repelling  face  of  the  f  a  at 
man  who  had  seized  me  with  such  a  hot,  strong  hand,  and,  compelling  me  to  sit  for  1 
a  moment  on  his  knee,  had  endeavoured  to  conquer  my  repugnance  to  his  touch  by  f  dra’ 
fiistening  this  brooch  in  my  white  tippet.  nun 

“  I  should  know  him  again  anywhere,”  I  said  decidedly.  |  to  1 

Miss  Admonitia  looked  at  me  with  earnest  thoughtfulness.  | 

“  I  believe  you  will,”  she  said.  “  Lucy,  Esther  never  forgets  any  one  slic  hai  I  con 
once  seen,  or  anything  she  has  heard.  She  is  well  named  Esther — Secret — for  she  I  and 
is  the  most  secret,  silent  little  creature  that  ever  existed.”  f 

“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,”  responded  my  mother.  “  I  hate  such  dispositions !”  I  her 
Mias  Admonitia  took  no  notice  of  this  speech.  | 

“  When  I  get  home,”  she  continued,  “I'll  show  this  pin  to  Mildred,  and  well  I  it. 
look  over  the  list  of  the  articles  stolen.  I  know  it  is  fully  described  there,  and  I’ll  |  pris 
copy  out  the  description  for  you.  I’ll  examine,  too,  the  visitors’  book  for  that  |  in  ( 


year,  and  discover,  if  I  can,  what  name  tliis  gentleman  gave  himself.”  i 

“What  nonsense!”  answered  my  mother  peevishly.  “All  the  things  have  |  ata 
changed  hands  a  hundred  times  in  twenty 'five  years.  Doubtless  the  gentlenun  j  did 
bought  the  brooch  honestly  enough.”  t 

“  PerLaps  he  did ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  try  to  find  out  how  I  nm 
and  where  he  bought  it.”  I 

“  I’m  sure  I  would  lose  all  the  jewels  that  ever  glittered,”  said  my  mother,  witk  I  wH 

increased  ill-hmnour,  “  rather  than  I’d  rake  up  an  affair  that  caused  so  much  |  »nc 

scandal  and  so  many  false  surmises  in  its  time.”  |  ^ 

Miss  Admonitia’s  face  turned  of  a  deeper,  more  sullen  red  than  I  had  ever  seen  j  >«>( 

it  yet.  She  seemed  about  to  speak  angrily,  but  checked  herself  by  a  great  effort,  and  | 
there  was  a  moment  of  deep,  painful  silence  before  her  sad  voice  broke  it  softly —  I  ** 
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“  You  are  right,  Lucy ;  and  although,  God  knows !  I  would  give  iny  life  to 
discover  my  sister’s  murderer,  yet  on  such  a  slight  clue  as  this  it  would  be  wrong 
to  stir  up  the  past.  Esther,  my  dear,  you  must  not  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
of  making  your  mamma  a  present.  I  will  give  you  ten  guineas  for  this  brooch ; 

I  have  no  right  else  to  take  it  from  you.  Now  go  and  present  them  to  your 
mother,  unless  she  would  prefer  that  we  choose  something  for  her  at  the  jeweller’s 
here." 

My  mother,  half-ashamed,  made  some  demur  at  first,  but  with  no  sincere 
resistance,  for  she  ended  by  accepting  the  ten  guineas,  saying,  with  a  blush,  she 
thought  the  little  shops  of  Falmouth  could  possess  nothing  worth  buying. 

After  this  she  asked  languidly  for  lunch,  or  “  tilfiu,”  as  she  called  it.  When 
it  came  she  found  everything  detestable ;  nevertheless,  she  ate  with  a  good  appetite, 
and  then  we  started  in  Mias  Tremaine’s  carriage  for  Treganowen. 

CHAPTER  X. 

1  T  the  great  oak  door,  the  grand  entrance  at  Treganowen,  my  father  met  us,  and 
-A  I  remember  I  felt  proud  of  his  manly  figure  and  handsome  face,  and  perfect 
courtesy  as  he  received  us.  He  kissed  me  as  I  descended  last  from  the  carriage, 
and  there  was  a  trembling  softness  and  tenderness  in  his  voice  which  spoke  to  my 
heart,  overflowing  it  with  a  flood  of  joy  and  gratitude  as  1  felt  the  comforting 
assurance  that  here  at  least  1  was  loved,  here  I  should  not  crave  for  bread  and  receive 
a  stone. 

My  mother,  saying  she  was  tired  to  death,  flung  herself  on  a  couch  in  the 
drawing-room  placed  opposite  a  blazing  fire.  Here  she  was  divested  of  her  hat  and 
numerous  cloaks  by  no  less  than  three  servants,  who  attended  with  assiduous  devotion 
to  her  wants. 

Miss  Admonitia  and  my  father  paced  up  and  down  the  terrace  in  earnest 
conversation,  but  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  surprised  to  see  her  re-enter  her  carriage 
and  drive  off. 

“  Surely,”  I  thought,  “  she  might  have  wished  me  good-bye.  I  have  lived  with 
her  for  seven  years,  yet  she  is  gone  without  a  word.” 

Habit  is  a  link  which  cannot  be  broken  without  a  pang,  even  if  no  love  entwine 
it.  As  I  watched  the  departing  carriage  I  felt  my  heart  tighten,  and  like  tlie 
prisoner  too  late  set  free,  who  pines  for  his  cell,  I  longed  painfully  to  be  back  again 
in  one  of  my  safest,  loneliest  haunts  at  Treval.  There  was  no  peace,  no  loneliness 
here.  The  house  was  full  of  serv'ants,  some  of  them  Indians,  who  looked  cold  and 
strangely  forlorn,  while  the  others  regarded  them  evidently  with  a  superstitious 
dislike.  Jostling  each  other  on  the  stairs  and  passages,  screaming  and  talidng,  in 
every  room  arranging  and  unpacking  newly-arrived  luggage  and  furnitiue,  these 
numerous  retainers  appeared  to  me  only  to  add  to  the  confusion  and  discomfort  that 
ragned  everywhere.  Lonely,  in  an  empty  upper  room,  I  leant  against  the  window- 
•ill,  letting  the  unconscious  tears  roll  slowly  over  my  cheeks  as  I  felt  myself  a  stranger 
ind  an  intruder  in  my  own  home.  No  one  asked  for  me,  no  one  disturbed  me,  till 
at  last  two  or  three  men,  and  a  brisk  servant-girl  with  a  red  face  and  an  impertinent 
Qose,  entered  in  furious  haste. 

“  La,  miss,”  she  cried,  starting  back  as  she  saw  me,  “  you  must  go  away,  please ; 
we  wants  to  put  the  carpet  down  here.” 
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“  Where  am  I  to  go?”  said  I  forlornly. 

“  Where  arree  to  go?"  repeated  the  girl;  “I  don’t  know,  not  I,  but  thenli 
rooms  enough  in  this  ^visht  ould  place  for  a  young  lady  to  sit  in,  without  biding 
here  to  hender  workpeople.” 

I  departed  without  another  word,  and  wandered  desolately  through  the  home, 
l)eeping  into  rooms  where  strange  servants  were  eating  and  drinking,  where  strange 
men  had  jugs  of  beer  upon  bods,  and  bread  and  cheese  on  the  backs  of  mirrors  hid 
flat ;  where  dirty,  over-tired  men  were  sitting  on  piles  of  carpets,  and  gossiping 
women  of  a  slatternly  aspect  and  wondrous  volubility  of  tongue,  belong 
unmistakably  to  the  charing  tribe,  stood  chattering,  pilfering,  working.  I 

All  this  was  such  a  contrast  to  quiet,  orderly,  stately  Treval,  that  my  noreB 
felt  rasixjd,  and  I  shrank  away  frightened.  I  was  a  child  of  reckless  hardihood  is 
some  things,  yet  timid  and  shy  to  painfulness  in  others.  Above  all,  I  dreaded 
strangers,  so  no  wonder  I  fled  before  this  host,  and  took  refuge  in  the  quietert 
corner  of  the  huge  mansion. 

I  knew  Treganowen  well,  having  roamed  over  the  place  so  often  in  my  visite  to 
it  with  Miss  Mildred.  Then  there  was  a  quiet  mystery  here  which  I  had  liked. 
The  desolate  reception-rooms,  with  their  covered  carpets,  piled  furniture,  and  cloeed 
windows,  had  a  charm  for  me,  and  it  was  with  subdued  step  and  whispering  voice  I 
roamed  then  through  the  uninhabited  chambers,  gazing  in  the  gloom  with  a  pleased 
fear  at  the  old  portraits,  half-believing  their  eyes  followed  me  with  lonely  wistful¬ 
ness  as  I  left  them.  This  is  how  I  had  ever  seen  Treganowen,  with  a  quiet  n 
intense  reigning  over  it,  that  the  murmur  of  a  solitary  voice  or  the  sound  of  i 
closing  door  echoed  through  its  empty  halls  with  a  painful  jar  on  my  strung  nervee, 
Now  discomfort,  noise,  and  dust  had  broken  in  upon  this  quiet  like  an  invadiai 
army,  and  the  one  trim  figure  that  could  have  soothed  me  was  absent.  Nowhere  ii 
the  confusion  could  I  discover  the  pink  shining  face,  the  snow-white  mob-cap  and 
apron,  and  mittened  arms  of  the  kind  old  housekeeper.  Prudence  White.  I  had 
liassed  into  a  dozen  rooms  and  fled  from  the  curious  stare  of  many  strange  faca 
without  seeing  her ;  so  giving  up  the  search,  I  crept  dowm  into  a  leafy  conservatory 
that  stood  at  the  back  window  of  the  draw'ing-room,  forming  one  side  of  a  court 
paved  with  a  mosaic  of  marble  and  serpentine,  and  surrounded  by  pillars  wreathed 
with  creeping  plants.  On  three  sides  beneath  the  pillars  and  the  light  roof  they 
upheld  ran  a  sheltered  walk  lined  with  flowers,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  court  i 
fountain  played,  adding  by  its  ceaseless  music  to  the  ineffable  quiet  and  charm  d 
the  place.  Tradition  said  Treganowen  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  abbey,  and  (■ 
this  spot  had  stood  the  cloisters  ;  if  so,  the  holy  charm,  the  soothing  tranquillity 
that  hovered  here  might  be  some  lingering  shadow  of  its  old  sacredness. 

1  enteral  this  court  from  the  garden,  and  wdth  silent  footfall  crept  inside  fiif 
conserv'atory,  and  sat  myself  dow  n  among  the  flowers.  Their  delicious  perfume, 
their  shining  leaves,  the  dashing  spray  of  the  fountain,  and  the  quiet  shadow  of 
the  great  bay-tree  which  hung  over  it,  all  soothed  me.  The  holy  calm  of  the  pin* 
grew  into  my  spirit ;  my  hot  restlessness,  my  fevered  longinp  subsided  into  gentle 
beatings  of  the  heart,  and  a  great  calm  fell  upon  me,  which  was  like  a  dream 
without  its  attendant  sleep. 

I  had  sat  thus  a  long  while,  with  my  head  leaning  against  a  pillar  among  fte 
large  leaves  of  a  twining  passion-flower,  when  a  slight  rustling  noise  aroused  me 
I  looked  around,  but  could  see  nothing  save  the  spray  of  the  waterfall,  which  dashed 
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upwards  into  the  sunless  air,  or  fell  upon  the  glass  like  the  tap  of  a  viewless  finger. 
Thinking  this  was  the  sound  I  had  heard,  I  let  my  head  sink  again  among  the 
rustling  leaves,  and  called  back  to  my  dreaming  eyes  the  broken  vision  of  my 
reverie ;  but  again  the  rustle  dispelled  it,  and  this  time  I  knew  it  was  a  breath  and 
a  footstep.  Hiding  with  instinctive  shyness  from  a  stranger,  I  sat  perfectly  still, 
only  glancing  between  the  leaves  into  the  glowing  drawing-room.  All  within 
looked  like  a  picture  on  which  a  wann  light  rose  and  fell  fitfully.  Wrapped  in 
cachemires  which  trailed  from  the  sofa  to  the  carpet  in  rich  soft  folds,  my  mother 
lay  sleeping,  wliile  the  sheen  of  the  huge  fire  fell  in  warm  light  and  shadow  on  her 
pale,  delicate  face,  and  lighted  up  one  bare  rounded  arm  with  a  dazzling  whiteness. 
On  this  a  flashing  gleam,  now  disap^oearing,  now  shining  out  again,  as  from  a 
circlet  of  dull  fire,  showed  me  that,  before  falling  asleep,  my  mother  had  gathered 
up  the  sleeve  of  her  dress,  and  arrayed  her  pretty  arm  in  Miss  Mildred’s  gift. 
Perhaps  she  had  dropped  asleep  in  contemplating  the  brilliant  gem,  for  the  arm  lay 
across  her  bosom,  and  a  half-smile  parted  her  lips.  I  took  in  every  detail  of  this 
glowing  picture  in  a  moment,  even  to  the  full-length  portrait  of  a  thin,  sinister 
Tr^anowen  which  hung  on  the  wall  opposite  the  sofa,  and  whose  face,  in  deep 
shadow  above  the  firelight,  seemed  to  scowl  down  darkly  on  my  sleeping  mother. 

For  a  moment  this  was  the  quiet  picture  of  home  and  rest  which  I  saw. 
Another  moment,  and  a  man  had  crept  out  of  the  gloom  beyond  the  hovering  light 
of  the  fire,  and,  advancing  with  noiseless  step  to  the  sofa,  bent  eagerly  over  the 
deeper.  In  my  terrifial  expectation  I  heard  her  quiet,  measured  breathing,  and 
the  hurried,  gasping  respiration  of  the  man  ;  then  he  seized  her  by  her  white  arm, 
which  lay  with  such  dainty  softness  on  the  cachemire  folds,  and  shook  it,  not 
roughly,  but  still  with  a  strong  grasp. 

“  Lucy !  Lucy !”  he  said  in  a  sharp,  hissing  whisper. 

My  mother  opened  her  eyes,  gazed  wildly  on  the  man’s  face,  and  then,  with  a 
tinging,  piercing  shriek,  started  to  her  feet  only  to  fall  senseless  on  the  hearthrug. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  IiIUTTERED  but  fearful  oath  escaped  the  man’s  lips. 

“All  the  rascally  lot  they’ve  got  will  be  on  me  in  a  moment !”  he  ejaculated. 

Then  he  stooped  hurriedly  over  my  mother,  saying  softly,  “  Lucy !  Ijicy !  I  am 
not  going  to  hurt  you.  AVhat  are  you  frightened  at  ?  lam  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
tell  our  secret ;  w’hat  rhould  I  gain  by  that  ?  Get  you  kicked  Out  of  this  fine 
nest,  I  suppose,”  he  ailded,  glancing  round  the  room. 

There  was  no  answer  to  his  hurried  words,  upon  which  he  took  my  mother 
by  the  arm  again  ;  but  it  was  only  a  momentary  touch,  for  the  next  instant 
he  was  on  hia  feet,  and,  dashing  through  the  conservatory  into  the  court, 
he  fled  out  by  the  door  that  led  to  the  garden.  As  he  rose  from  his  stooping  : 

posture  over  my  mother,  the  firelight  fell  brightly  on  his  face,  and,  in  spite  of  his  j 

workman’s  garb,  I  recognised  the  man  who  had  seized  me  with  such  a  hot  hand  I 

four  years  ago  at  Treval.  In  his  hurried  csca{>e  through  the  conservatory  he  i 

almost  touched  me,  and,  looking  into  my  childish  white  face  with  a  scowl,  he  = 

rtopped  half  an  instant  to  clench  his  fist  with  a  threatening  gesture  commanding  1 

(flence.  j 

All  this  iKissed  in  a  duration  of  time  that  could  easily  be  measured  by  twenty  or  j 


A 
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thirty  seconds ;  he  had  disappeared,  therefore,  before  I  could  collect  m3r8elf  from 
the  astonishment  which  had  broken  in  so  roughly  on  my  tranquil  dreaminess.  1 
started  up,  however,  now,  and,  rushing  to  my  mother’s  aid,  was  by  her  side  befon 
the  servants,  whom  her  piercing  shriek  had  alarmed,  came  to  her  rescue.  Among 
them  was  Mrs.  Prudence  White,  the  housekeeper,  who,  as  they  overwhelmed  me 
with  questions,  gently  lifted  my  mother  on  tiie  sofa,  and  wheeled  it  to  the  window 
for  air. 

“  AVhat’s  the  matter  ?  What  has  happened  ?”  was  demanded  on  all  sides ;  but 
1  said  nothing  in  reply. 

I  have  observed  that  1  was  naturally  a  silent,  shy  child,  cx^oeriencing  a  singular 
difficulty  in  expressing  myself  to  strangers.  It  was  now  as  if  my  speech  had  been  ^ 
suddenly  locked,  shutting  up  all  words  from  my  power ;  and  besides  this,  I  think 
too  my  disposition  was  inclined  to  secretiveness,  and  I  preferred  a  musing, 
dreamy  wonder  over  events  to  any  elucidation  that  could  be  given  me. 

I  turned  away,  then,  silently  from  the  servants’  dull  fright,  and  the  coiuuion- 
place  explanation  they  were  so  glibly  giving  of  my  mother’s  swoon  ;  and  mean¬ 
while  her  consciousness  returned,  and  she  too,  with  her  hand  on  her  brow,  inquired 
what  had  happened.  Then,  apparently,  recollection  recurred  to  her  suddenly,  for 
she  flushed  crimson,  and  cast  a  terrifled  glance  round  the  room.  Seeing  no  one  but 
a  crowd  of  servants,  she  asked  peevishly  what  there  was  to  be  alarmed  at. 

“  It’s  we,  ma’am,  should  ask  you,”  replied  the  girl  with  the  impertinent  nose, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  a  few  hours  before.  You  screamed  most  awful." 

“  I  was  frightened  in  my  sleep,”  answered  my  mother,  “and  I  woke  screaming. 

I  was  dreaming,  I  suppose.  I  was  quite  alone  here,  was  I  not  ?”  she  asked  anxiously 

“  Yes,  mamma,”  said  I,  coming  forward.  “  You  were  quite  alone,  and  sleeping 
on  the  sofa.  I  was  watching  you  from  the  conservatory.” 

Again  my  mother’s  face  flushed. 

“  Then  it  was  you,  Esther,  who  frightened  me.  You  little  white  thing,  gleaming 
out  there  among  the  leaves  like  a  spirit,  you  were  enough  to  frighten  any  one, 
especially  in  this  ghostly  old  nunnery  of  a  place,”  she  added  excitedly.  At  the 
same  time  a  motion  of  her  hand,  an  indescribable  look  in  her  eyes,  phunly  told  me 
to  be  silent  if  I  had  seen  anything. 

The  servants  were  all  retiring  when  she  rose  from  the  sofa,  and,  gathering  her 
cachemircs  about  her,  suddenly  exclaimed  she  had  dropped  her  bracelet. 

Every  one  looked  for  it,  but  in  vain.  On  the  sofa,  on  the  hearth,  among  the 
folds  of  the  shawls  the  useless  scorch  continued,  while  my  mother  grew  more  and 
more  angry  every  moment. 

“  Did  you  put  it  away  before  you  fell  asleep  V”  said  Prudence  IVTiitc  softly. 

“  Mrs.  White,”  said  my  mother  fiercely,  “  the  last  thing  I  looked  at  before  I 
closed  my  eyes  was  my  bracelet.  And  if  it  is  not  found,  /  shall  know  what  to 
think.” 

Her  cruel  insinuation  brought  the  peit  girl  from  her  knees — in  which  attitude 
she  had  been  hunting  the  carpet — with  a  quick  jerk  to  her  feet. 

“  Ef  you  mean  to  say  ct’s  stolen,”  she  cried,  “  I  say  as  you  are  no  lady  to  say  et 
I’ve  lived  weth  ladies,  real  ladies  born,  not  them  as  counted  theirselves  ladies  because 
they  married  by  good  luck  gentlemen  high  above  their  heads  as  the  sun ;  and  they'd 
scorn  to  take  away  honest  folks’  characters — at  sich  a  time,  too,  weth  a  houseful  of 
mountebag  Indguns,  and  blackamoors,  and  strange  workmen.” 
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During  this  tirade  my  mother  had  evidently  been  too  astonished,  too  furious 
even  to  speak,  but  her  eyes  ejiarkling  with  fire  and  her  clenched  hands  proved  the 
passion  of  anger  that  moved  her. 

The  girl’s  last  word,  the  single  word  “  workmen,”  had  acted  upon  me  like  a 
revelation,  and  as  my  mother  sprang  forward  in  blind  anger,  crying  out  hysterically 
her  husband’s  naiue,  I  laid  my  hand  upon  her  arm. 

“Mamma,”  I  said  gently,  “  it  is  true  what  she  says:  there  are  many  strange 
vorkmeii  in  the  house :  one  of  these  may  have  taken  your  bracelet.” 

She  turned,  and  our  eyes  met,  then  she  sank  back  trembling  on  the  sofa,  bursting 
into  hysterical  tears. 

“  Mrs.  White,”  she  said,  “  tj^Il  the  servants  to  go.  I  am  sorry — I  didn’t  mean — 
there,  there,  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  and  1  shall  find  the  bracelet  somewhere.” 

The  servants  retired,  not  in  the  best  of  tempera,  and  Mrs.  White  gave  me  a  very 
scrutinising  look  as  she  left  the  room. 

“  Esther,”  said  my  mother  in  a  very  low  voice,  as  she  hastily  dried  her  tears, 

“did  you  see  the — the  person  who  frightened  me?” 

“  Yes,”  said  I. 

“  What  did  he  look  like?”  she  asked,  raising  herself  on  her  elbow  to  examine 
my  face  m  the  firelight. 

“  Like  a  workman,”  I  answered ;  “  but  the  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  dressed 
like  a  gentleman.” 

“  The  last  time  you  saw  him  ?”  repeated  my  mother  in  an  amazed  whisper. 

“Where  did  you  ever  sec  him  before?” 

“  At  Treval,  four  years  ago.  He  is  the  same  man  that  kissed  me,  and  gave  me 
that  brooch.” 

“  What  are  you  saying,  child  ?”  said  my  mother  in  a  tone  of  intense  surprise 
and  pain.  And  her  lips  were  so  white  she  could  scarcely  form  the  words. 

1  repeated  my  statement. 

“  And  he  kissed  you  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  I  with  a  shudder. 

“  He  did  not  say  that  he  had  any  right — I  mean,  he  gave  you  no  reason  for 
this  strange  familiarity  ?” 

“  No,  manmia.” 

“  And  you  think  he  took  my  bracelet  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  I,  1  think  so  because  I  saw  him  stoop  and  touch  your  arm.” 

“  Then  you  are  mistaken,  Esther,  for  I  have  it  in  my  pocket.  I  remember  now 
putting  it  there  before  I  fell  asleep.” 

1  recollected  how  I  had  watched  the  firelight  gleaming  in  the  sparkling  rubies 
as  she  lay  sleeping,  so  I  made  no  reply. 

“  Esther,  did  the  man  sj)cak  to  me  ?”  said  my  mother,  after  a  moment  of  deep 
^ence.  She  hid  her  face  from  me  in  the  folds  of  the  Indian  shawl,  but  I  saw  her  ^ 

hands  trembling  os  she  tried  carelessly  to  arrange  her  dross.  j 

I  repeated  the  man’s  words.  “  And  he  called  you  Lucy,”  I  said. 

She  offered  no  explanation,  she  uttered  not  a  word,  but  she  seemed  inexplicably 
relieved  by  my  narration,  and  her  manner,  which  I  had  divined  rather  than  felt  to 
be  warmer  towards  me,  relapsed  to  its  former  coldness. 

“  You  are  sure  that  was  all  he  said?” 

“lam  quite  sure.  And  he  called  you  Lucy,”  I  reiterated  pertinaciously. 
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My  mother  bit  her  lip,  and  I  saw  tears  start  to  her  eyes,  but  shading  her  face 
with  the  shawl,  she  gazed  into  the  fire,  and  made  me  no  answer. 

The  evening  grew  darker  and  darker  around  us,  and  the  firelight  danced  up* 
her  white  face,  and  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of  the  sinister  Treganowen  scowling  on  m 
from  the  wall,  as  slowly  tlie  pale  minutes  went  by  in  breathless  silence.  At  last 
shading  her  brow  with  her  hand,  my  mother  turned  to  me,  and  broke  the  painfid 
stillness.  She  spoke  in  a  careless  tone,  but  my  magnetic  and  sensitive  nature  too 
sharply  sympathised  with  the  real  terror  it  hid  to  be  deceived  for  a  moment. 

“  Esther,”  she  said,  “  this  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  still  I  do  not  wiah 
you  to  mention  it  to  any  one” — she  paused — “  and  particularly  to  your  father. 
You  must  give  me  your  solemn  promise  you  v«ll  not  name  it  to  liim.  Mi*  j 
Admonitia  said  you  were  a  girl  who  could  keep  a  secret.  Now  I  shall  see  if  that 
is  true,  and  if  it  is,  I  will  give  you  five  of  these  guineas.” 

My  mother  opened  her  purse  iis  she  spoke. 

“  Oh,  mamma  !”  I  cried,  as  my  heart  bounded  against  my  side  as  though  it  had 
been  stabbed,  “  do  not  offer  me  money,  I  implore  you.  I  will  keep  your  secret,  1 
promise  you  I  wull.  I  can  keep  a  secret  well.  I  will  not  tell  papa.”  j 

“  You  are  a  strange,  prying  little  thing,  Esther,  I  think,”  said  my  mother 
suspiciously.  “  What  were  you  doing  in  the  conservatory  ?” 

“  I  only  went  there  to  be  quiet,  mamma.” 

“  Well,  I  expect  you  to  be  quiet  now,  Esther.  I  don’t  want  to  ruin  a  pow 
working  man,  and  perhaps  deprive  him  of  his  bread,  that’s  my  only  reason  f« 
asking  you  to  be  silent.  1  don’t  believe  he  w’as  the  person  who  gave  you  the  brooch,  | 
but  I  shall  drive  over  to  Treval  to-morrow,  and  tell  Miss  Mildred  what  you  say."  i 

“  Lucy,”  said  my  father,  opening  the  door  that  led  into  the  hall,  “  do  you  know 
dinner  will  be  ready  in  half-an-hour  ?  Arc  you  going  to  dress?  I  think  its 
scarcely  worth  while  on  this  first  day,  when  all  things  arc  still  in  such  confusion.* 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  shall  dress,”  answered  my  mother  in  a  pettish  tone.  “  Emma  his 
unpacked  my  things  by  this  time.  There,  I  do  wish  you’d  shut  the  door  and  come 
in  or  go  out,  whichever  you  like  best,  there’s  such  a  draught.” 

My  father  shut  the  door,  and  we  heard  his  retreating  steps  across  the  hall. 

“  Colonel  Treganowen  is  so  disagreeable  and  tiresome,”  said  my  mother. 

Then  she  gathered  up  her  sliawls  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room,  but  at  the 
door  she  turned  ncr>'ously  towards  me. 

“  Which  way  did  that  workman  go,  Esther?”  she  asked. 

“  He  went  out  by  the  arched  door  in  the  court  that  leads  into  the  garden.” 

“  Well,  come  up-stairs  with  me ;  I  feel  a  little  afraid.” 

She  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  I  accompanied  her  to  her  room,  where  a  blazing 
fire,  and  shining  lights,  and  two  pretty  soft  dresses,  and  jewels  laid  out  on  the  bed 
for  her  to  choose  from,  and  her  maid  with  a  bright  sash  hmig  over  her  arm,  awaited 
her.  She  threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and  then  sent  me  alone  to 
the  other  side  of  the  house  to  my  own  room,  tolling  me  I  liad  better  order  some  tei 
for  myself,  as  it  was  too  late  for  a  child  like  mo  to  have  dinner. 

My  father,  howo'er,  as  I  sat  crying  in  the  dark,  came  to  me  himself,  and  waited 
while  I  bathed  my  red  eyes.  Then,  taking  my  hand,  he  said  softly — 

“  Never  mind,  Esther.  Tell  me  everything,  and  rely  upon  me  always.” 
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VII.  —  THE  ORIENTALS, 

Tlie  Eastern  Empire — The  Arabs — Avieeima — The  inTeiitiou  of  rose-water — Oriental  conrtesies — 
Mahomet’s  Paradise — Musky  walls — Turkisb  baths — Scented  clay  used  os  soap — Sadee's 
“  GiiEstiin” — Tanjtahh  and  Yezdijird — Turkish  ladies — Oriental  cosmetics — Eastern  mode 
of  wearing  the  hair — Tho  King  of  Persia’s  barber. 


RUXURIES  are  only  sought  and  enjoyed 

of  tho  AVest  crumbled  beneath  the 
attacks  of  a  horde  of  barbarians,  who 
invaded  its  fertile  plains  and  laid  waste 
its  magnificent  cities,  the  arts  of  civili¬ 
sation,  which  they  were  unable  to  appre¬ 
ciate,  took  refuge  in  the  Eastern  metro¬ 
polis  where  they  had  been  cultivated 
since  the  days  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
.Vmong  these  arts  perfumery  was  ranked, 
and  the  Greek  emperors  and  their  court 
showed  for  aromatics  a  fondness  at 
that  which  had  been  displayed  by  their 
lessors.  Having  at  their  command  all  the 
res  of  the  East,  they  made  a  lavish  use  of 
e  life,  and  in  all  public  festivals  perfumes 
play  an  important  part.  Nor  were  they 
fane  purposes,  for  the  Oriental  Church  had 
need  them  into  all  their  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  and  their  consumption  of  them  was  so  large  at 
one  time  that  the  priesthood  purchased  in  Syria  a  piece  of  ground  ten  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  planted  it  with  frankincense-trees  fw  their  own  special  requirements. 

After  sever, al  centuries  of  glory  and  splendour,  the  Eastern  Empire,  torn  by 
reUgious  dissensions,  was  doomed  in  its  turn  to  fall  under  the  aggressions  of  its 
enemies,  and  although  it  struggled  many  years  against  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
the  Crescent  succeeded  at  last  in  replacing  the  Cross  on  the  proud  domes  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  conquerors  were  nearly  as  polished  as  the 
vanquished.  If  their  religion,  by  forbidding  them  to  delineate  the  form  of  man  in 
any  way,  had  checked  their  progress  in  art,  it  offered  no  impediment  to  the  piursuit 
of  science,  and  they  had  already  attained  considerable  proficiency  in  many  of  its 
most  important  branches.  To  the  Arabs,  indeed,  we  are  indebted  for  many  valuable 
discoveries  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  these  Dwellers  in  the  Desert  may  well  be 
called  the  connecting  link  between  ancient  and  modem  civilisation. 

Avicenna,  an  Arabian  doctor  who  flourished  in  the  tenth  century,  was  the  first 
to  study  and  apply  the  principles  of  chemistry,  which  was  but  imperfectly  known 
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to  the  ancients.  This  extraordinary  man,  who  in  a  wandering  life  of  fifty-eight 
years  found  time  to  write  nearly  one  hundred  volumes  (twenty  of  which  were  i 
General  Encyclopeedia),  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  extracting  the  aromatie 
or  medicinal  principles  of  plants  and  flowers  by  means  of  distillation.*  Ferfuma 
had  for  many  years  been  known  and  used  by  his  countrymen,  and  long  befoie 
Mahomet’s  time,  Musa,  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  Arabia  Felix,  was  a  celebrated 
emporium  for  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  other  aromatic  gums,  but  hitherto  the  far- 
famed  “  perfumes  of  Araby  the  blest”  had  merely  consisted  in  scented  resins  and 
spices.  The  floral  world,  so  rich  and  fragrant  in  those  favoured  climes,  had  not 
yet  been  made  to  yield  its  sweet  but  evanescent  treasures.  To  Avicenna  belonp 
the  merit  of  saving  this  volatile  aroma  from  destruction  by  placing  the  distillafloa 
of  perfumes  upon  a  permanent  basis. 

The  Orientals  always  exhibited  for  the  rose  a  partiality  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  nightingale,  who  is  said  to  dwell  constantly  among  its  sweet  bowers.  It  wai, 
therefore,  on  tliat  flower  that  Avicenna  made  his  experiments,  selecting  the  most 
fragrant  of  the  species,  the  llo/ia  cenH/olia,  called  by  the  Arabs  GhI  ml  berk. 

”  The  floweret  of  a  hundred  leaves, 

Expanding  while  the  dew-fall  flows. 

And  every  eaf  its  balm  reoeivei."  * 

He  succeeded  by  his  skilful  operations  in  producing  the  delicious  liquid  known  as 
rose-water,  the  formula  for  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  works  and  in  those  of  the 
succeeding  Arabian  writers  on  chemistry.  It  soon  came  into  general  use,  and 
appears  to  have  been  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
historians,  who  tell  us  that  when  Saladiu  entered  Jerusalem  in  1187,  he  had  the 
floor  and  walls  of  Omar’s  mosque  entirely  washed  with  it. 

Rose-water  is  still  held  in  high  repute  in  the  East,  and  when  a  stranger  enten 
a  house  the  most  grateful  token  of  welcome  which  can  be  offered  to  him  b  to 
sprinkle  him  over  with  rose-w'atcr,  which  b  done  by  means  of  a  vessel  with  a 
curved  narrow  spout,  callal  mrach  by  the  Arabs  and  gidabdan  by  the  Persians. 
It  b  to  thb  custom  that  Byron  alludes  in  “  The  Bride  of  Abydos,"  when  he  says— 

”  She  snatch’d  the  nrn  wherein  was  mix'd 
The  Persian  Atar-gnl’s  perfume, 

And  sprinkled  all  its  odours  o'er 
The  pictured  roof  and  marbled  floor. 

The  drops  that  through  his  glitt'riug  vest 
The  playful  girl's  appeal  address'd. 

Unheeded  o’er  his  bosom  flew, 

As  if  that  breast  was  marble  too.” 

Niebuhr,  in  his  “  Description  of  Arabia,”  abo  mentions  thb  habit  of  tlirowing 
rose-water  on  vbitors  as  a  mark  of  honour,  and  says  it  b  somewhat  amitsing  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  discomfited  and  even  angry  looks  with  which  foreigners  arc  wont  to  receive 
these  unexpected  aspersions.  The  censer  b  also  usually  brought  in,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  visit,  and,  according  to  Niebuhr,  it  may  be  rcgardcil  as  a  gentle  hint  that  it 
b  time  it  should  end.j; 

*  The  word  al-enibic,  which  was  formerly  used  in  England  and  is  still  nsed  in  France  to 
designate  a  itill,  clearly  shows  its  Arabian  origin.  f  Moore's  ”  Lalla  Bookh." 

t  Niebuhr,  ”  Description  de  TAiabie.” 
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Mahomet,  who  was  a  keen  observer  of  human  nature,  founded  his  religion 

the  gratification  of  all  pleasures,  well  knowing  that  it  was  the  best  means  of 
Kcuring  the  adhesion  of  his  sensual  countrymen.  He  had  forbidden,  it  is  true,  the 
use  of  wine,  but  simply  because  he  feared  the  dangerous  excesses  to  which  it  gave 
rise;  the  enjoyment  of  perfumes  was  one,  on  the  contrary,  he  liked  to  encourage, 
for  they  assisted  in  producing  in  his  adepts  a  state  of  religious  ecstasy  favourable  to 
his  cause.  He  professed  himself  a  great  fondness  for  them,  saying  that  what  his 
heart  enjoyed  most  in  this  world  were  children,  women,  and  perfumes,  and  among 
the  many  delights  promised  to  the  true  believers  in  the  Djennet  Firdona,  or  Garden 
‘of  Paradise,  perfumes  formed  a  conspicuous  part,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
^  description,  taken  from  the  Koran : — 

When  the  day  of  judgment  comes  all  men  will  have  to  cross  a  bridge  called 
A1  Sirat,  which  is  finer  than  a  hair,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  Damascus 
blade.  This  bridge  is  laid  over  the  infernal  regions,  and  however  dangerous  and 
difficult  this  transit  may  appear,  the  righteous,  upheld  and  guided  by  Mahomet, 
will  easily  accomplish  it ;  but  the  wicked,  deprived  of  such  assistance,  will  slip  and 
fall  into  the  abyss  below  which  is  gaping  to  receive  them. 

After  having  passed  this  first  stage,  the  “  right-hand  men,”  as  the  Koran  calls 
them,  will  refresh  themselves  by  drinking  at  the  pond  of  A1  Cawthar,  the  wiitcrs 
of  \rhich  are  whiter  than  milk  or  silver,  and  more  odoriferous  than  musk.  They 
will  find  there  as  many  drinking'CU]^)S  as  there  are  stars  in  the  firmament,  and  their 
thirst  will  be  quenched  for  ever. 

They  at  last  will  penetrate  into  Paradise,  which  is  situated  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  under  the  throne  of  God.  The  ground  of  this  enchanting  place  is  com¬ 
posed  of  pure  wheaten  flour  mixed  with  musk  and  saffron ;  its  stones  are  pearls 
and  hyacinths,  and  its  palaces  built  of  gold  and  silver.  In  the  centre  stands  the 
marvellous  tree  called  Tula,  which  is  so  large  that  a  man  mounted  on  the  fleetest 
horse  could  not  ride  round  its  branches  in  one  hundred  years.  This  tree  not  only 
affords  the  most  grateful  shade  over  the  whole  extent  of  Paradise,  but  its  boughs 
are  loaded  with  delicious  fruit  of  a  size  and  taste  unknown  to  mortals,  and  bend 
themselves  at  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  happy  abode. 

As  an  abundance  of  water  is  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  in  the  East,  the 
Koran  often  speaks  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise  as  one  of  its  chief  ornaments.  All 
those  rivers  take  their  rise  from  the  tree  Tuba  ;  some  flow  with  water,  some  with 
milk,  some  with  honey,  and  others  even  with  wine,  this  liquor  not  being  forbidden 
to  the  blessed. 

Of  all  the  attractions,  however,  of  those  realms  of  bliss,  none  will  equal  their 
fair  inhabitants— the  black-eyed  houris* — who  will  welcome  the  brave  to  their 
bowers,  waving  perfumed  scarves  before  them,t  and  repaying  with  smiles  and 
blandishments  all  their  toils  and  fatigues.  These  beauteous  nymphs  will  be 
perfection  itself  in  every  sense :  they  will  not  be  created  of  our  own  mortal  clay, 
bat  of  pure  musk. 


*  “  llonri"  comes  from  the  words  hur  al  oi/oun,  “  the  black-eycd." 

f  “  tVaviog  embroider'd  scarves  whose  motion  gave 
Ferfamo  forth,  like  those  the  Honris  wave 
When  beckoning  to  their  bowers  the  Immortal  Brave.” 

—Moore's  “  Lalla  Jloolh." 
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I  doubt  very  much  if  the  prospect  of  inhabiting  a  place  with  a  soil  of  miwt, 
peopled  with  ladies  comixeed  of  the  same  material,  would  prove  a  great  allurement  t# 
our  Euroiieans,  with  their  nervous  tendencies ;  the  bare  notion  of  such  a  poesibili^ 
would  be  suJlicient  to  give  a  headache  to  some  of  the  more  sensitive.  But  in  the 
East  tastes  are  different,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  warmer  a  country  a 
the  greater  is  the  taste  for  strong  perfumes,  although  one  would  suppose  that  the 
heat,  developing  to  the  utmost  such  powerful  aromas,  would  render  them  actually 
unbearable. 

As  an  instance  of  the  fondness  which  the  Orientals  exhibit  for  mu&k,  Evlii 
Effendi  relates  that  in  Kara  Amed,  the  capital  of  Diarbekr,  there  is  a  mos(iue  called*' 
Iparie,  built  by  a  merchant,  and  so  called  because  there  were  mixed  with  the  ’ 
mortar  used  in  its  construction  seventy  jnks  of  mmk,  which  constantly  perfume  the 
temple.  According  to  the  same  authority,  the  mosque  of  Zobaide,  at  Tauris,  wa« 


built  in  a  similar  way ;  and  as  musk  is  the  most  durable  of  all  perfumes,  the  walli 
still  continue  giving  out  the  most  powerful  scent,  especially  when  the  rays  of  the 
sun  strike  u]X}n  them. 

Many  of  Mahomet’s  prescriptions  were  of  a  sanibiry  nature,  and  in  order  to 
insure  their  observance  by  his  suixastitious  followers,  he  gave  them,  like  Moses,  the 
form  of  religious  laws.  Such  were  the  ablutions  and  purifications  ordained  by  tho 
Koran.*  All  true  believers  are  strictly  enjoined  to  wash  their  heads,  their  handi 
as  fiir  as  the  elbows,  and  their  feet  as  far  as  the  knees,  before  saying  their  praycn; 
and  when  water  is  not  to  be  procured,  fine  sand  is  to  be  usetl  as  a  substitute. 

\Vhcn  the  Turks  settled  themselves  in  the  Greek  Empire,  they  did  not  rat 
satisfied  with  these  limited  ablutions,  but  soon  adopted  the  luxurious  system  of 
baths  which  they  found  already  established  in  the  conquered  cities.  Thoie 
baths  have  been  fully  described  in  the  last  cliapter ;  they  have,  moreover,  been 
lately  introduced  into  London ;  and  although  what  we  are  offered  is  but  a  pale 
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copy  of  the  magnificence  of  the  palaces  devoted  to  that  purpose  in  the  East,  it 
might  be  thought  superfluous  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this  subject.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  will  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  style  of  those  buildings. 

Soap  is  sometimes  used  in  these  establishments,  but  they  more  fretpiently  employ 
a  sort  of  saponaceous  clay  scented  with  the  sweetest  odours,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  that  smvi/ma  mentioned  in  the  Greek  chapter  as  being  in  great 
favour  among  the  Athenians.  It  is  to  that  preparation  that  Sudee,  the  celebrated 
Persian  poet,  alludes  in  the  following  beautiful  apologue,  whereby  he  illustrates  the 
benefit  of  good  society ; — 

“  One  day  as  I  was  in  the  bath,  a  friend  of  mine  put  into  my  hand  a  piece  of 
scented  clay,  I  took  it  and  said  to  it,  “Art  thou  musk  or  ambergris?  for  I  am 
charmed  with  thy  perfume.”  It  answered,  “  I  was  a  despicable  piece  of  clay,  but 
I  was  some  time  in  company  of  the  rose ;  the  sweet  quality  of  my  companion  was 
communicated  to  me,  otherwise  I  should  be  only  a  bit  of  clay,  as  I  appear 
to  be.”* 

The  rose,  as  I  said  before,  is  the  favourite  flower  of  the  Orientals.  The  beauty 
of  its  aspect  and  the  sweetness  of  its  perfume  are  favourite  themes  for  their  poets. 
The  finest  poem  that  ever  was  written  in  the  Persian  language,  the  “  Gillistun,” 
from  which  the  above  is  extracted,  means  the  garden  of  roses,  and  S^dee,  its  author, 
with  the  naive  conceit  of  Eastern  writess,  thus  explains  his  motives  for  giving  that 
name  to  his  work : — 

“  On  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Ardebehicht  (May),  I  resolved  with  a  friend 
to  ]iii8s  the  night  in  my  garden.  The  ground  was  enamelled  with  flowers,  the  sky 
was  lighted  with  brilliant  stars ;  the  nightingale  sang  its  sweet  melodies  perched 
on  the  highest  branches ;  the  dew-drops  hung  on  the  rose  like  tears  on  the  check  of 
an  angry  beauty ;  the  parterre  was  covered  with  hyacinths  of  a  thousand  hues, 
among  which  meandered  a  limpid  stream.  When  morning  came  my  friend  gathered 
roses,  basilisks,  and  hyacinths,  and  placed  them  in  the  folds  of  his  garments ;  but  I 
said  to  him,  ‘  Throw  these  away,  for  I  am  gmng  to  cemapoee  a  Gtdistan  (garden  of 
roses),  which  w'ill  last  for  eternity,  wliilst  your  flowers  will  live  but  a  day.” 

That  iierfumes  have  been  in  use  in  the  East,  to  please  the  living  and  honour  the 
dead,  since  a  very  remote  period,  we  find  a  proof  in  the  following  storj',  extracted 
from  a  Persian  writer,  which  relatcs^the  death  of  Yezdijird,  the  last  of  the  Kaiuniau 
race  of  kings,  in  the  year  Go  2. 

That  unfortunate  monarch  having  fled  from  his  dominions  and  taken  refuge  in 
the  territory  of  Merv,  its  inhabitants  were  anxious  to  apprehend  and  destroy  him ; 
they  accordingly  sent  a  message  to  Tanjtakh,  King  of  Tartary,  offering  to  place 
themselves  under  his  protection,  and  to  deliver  the  fugitive  into  his  hands.  Tanjtiikh 
acceptal  their  proposal  and  marched  against  Merv  with  a  large  army ;  hciiring 
which,  Yezdijird  left  the  caravanserai  where  he  had  alighted,  and  wandered  about 
unattended  in  quest  of  a  hiding-place.  He  at  last  came  to  a  mill,  where  he  begged 
for  a  night’s  shelter.  The  miller  promised  him  that  he  should  be  unmolested ;  but 
his  attendants  having  remarked  that  he  was  richly  clad,  murdered  him  in  his  sleep, 
and  divided  his  spoils  among  themselves. 

The  next  day  Tanjtakh  arrived  at  Merv,  and  caused  Yezdijird  to  be  sought 
in  every  direction.  Some  of  his  emissaries  came  to  the  mill,  and  having  remarked 


t  Sadee’s  “  Giilistan.” 
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and  debarred  from  the  pleasures  of  society,  arc  driven  to  resort  to  such  sensual 
enjoyments  as  their  secluded  mode  of  life  will  afford.  They  love  to  be  in  an 
atmosphere  redolent  of  fragrant  odours  which  keep  them  in  that  state  of  dreamy 
languor  which  is  for  them  the  nearest  approach  to  happiness.  The  sole  aim  of 
their  existence  being  to  please  their  lords  and  masters,  the  duties  of  the  toilet  are 
their  principal  and  favourite  occupation.  JIany  are  the  cosmetics  brought  into 
request  to  enhance  their  charms,  and  numerous  arc  the  slaves  who  lend  their 
assistance  to  i)erform  that  important  task,  some  correcting  with  a  whitening 
paste  the  over-warm  tint  of  the  skin,  some  replacing  with  an  artificial  bloom  the 
faded  roses  of  the  complexion. 


>\  lulu  some  bnug  leaves  of  henna,  to  imbne 
The  fingers'  ends  with  a  bright  roseate  Imc, 

So  bright  that  in  the  mirror’s  depth  the)’  seem 
Like  tips  of  coral  branches  in  the  strrnm ; 
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“  And  others  mix  the  kohol's  jetty  dye 
To  give  that  long  dark  languish  to  the  eye 
IVhich  makes  the  maids  whom  kings  are  prond  to  cnll 
From  fair  Circassia’s  vales  so  beautiful  !”* 

Although,  according  to  our  European  notions,  red-tipped  fingers  and  darkened 
eyelids  are  not  calculated  to  increase  female  loveliness,  this  may  be  looked  upon  as 
J  a  mere  conventional  matter,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  constant  cares 
which  the  Eastern  ladies  bestow  on  themselves  have  the  effect  of  increasing  and 
preserving  their  beauty.  This  is  confirmed  by  most  travellers,  and,  among  others, 
Sonnini  in  his  Travels  in  Egypt  thus  expresses  himself  on  that  subject : — 

“  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  women  pay  a  more  rigid  attention  to 
cleanliness  than  in  those  Oriental  countries.  The  frequent  use  of  the  bath, 
of  perfumes,  and  of  everything  tending  to  soften  and  beautify  the  skin  and 
to  preserve  all  their  charms,  employs  their  constant  attention.  Nothing,  in  short, 
is  neglected,  and  the  most  minute  details  succeed  each  other  with  scrupulous 
exactness.  So  much  care  is  not  thrown  away;  nowhere  are  the  women  more 
uniformly  beautiful,  nowhere  do  they  possess  more  the  talent  of  assisting  nature, 
nowhere,  in  a  w'ord,  are  they  better  skilled  or  more  practised  in  the  art  of 

i  arresting  or  repairing  the  ravages  of  time,  an  art  which  has  its  principles  and 
a  great  variety  of  practical  rcceipts.”t 

As  it  may  interest  some  of  my  fair  readers  to  know  the  composition  of  those 
I  far-famed  Oriental  cosmetics,  I  shall  transcribe  here  the  recipes  of  some  of  those 
I  preparations,  for  the  authenticity  of  which  I  can  vouch,  having  received  them  from 

I’  one  of  my  correspondents  at  Tunis,  to  whom  they  were  given  by  a  native  Arabian 
perfumer. 

The  kohl,  or  kheul,  which  we  have  seen  in  use  for  darkening  the  eyelids  since 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  made  by  them  in  the  following  way : — They 
remove  the  inside  of  a  lemon,  fill  it  up  with  plumbago  and  burnt  copper,  and  place 
it  on  the  fire  until  it  becomes  carbonised ;  then  they  pound  it  in  a  mortar  with 
coral,  sandalwood,  pearls,  ambergris,  the  wing  of  a  bat,  and  part  of  the  body 
of  a  chameleon,  the  whole  having  been  previously  burnt  to  a  cinder  and  moistened 
with  rose-water  whilst  hot. 

A  complexion-powder  called  lalikhet,  which  is  used  in  all  the  harems  for 
whitening  the  skin,  is  made  in  the  following  manner : — They  pound  in  a  mortar 
some  cowrie-shells,  borax,  rice,  white  marble,  crystal,  tomata,  lemons,  eggs,  and 
helbas  (a  bitter  seed  gathered  in  Egypt) ;  mix  them  with  the  meal  of  beans, 
chick-peas,  and  lentils,  and  place  the  whole  inside  a  melon,  mixing  with  it  its  pulp 
and  seeds ;  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  sun  until  its  complete  desiccation,  and  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder. 

The  preparation  of  a  dye  used  for  the  liair  and  beard  is  no  less  curious.  It  is 
composed  of  gall-nuts  fried  in  oil  and  rolled  in  salt,  to  which  are  added  cloves, 
burnt  copper,  minium,  aromatic  herbs,  pomegranate  flowers,  gum-arabic,  litharge, 
and  henna.  The  whole  of  these  ingredients  are  pulverised  and  diluted  in  the  oil 
used  for  frying  the  nuts.  This  gives  it  a  jet-black  colour,  but  those  who  wish  to 
impart  a  golden  tint  to  their  hair  employ  simply  henna  for  that  purpose. 

Besides  these  they  have  an  almond  paste,  called  hernia,  which  is  used  as  a 

•  Moore's  “  Lalla  Eookli."  +  Sonnini's  “  Travels  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,”  p.  180. 
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Bubstitute  for  soap ;  a  tooth-powder  named  souek,  made  from  the  bark  of  the 
walnut-tree ;  pastilles  of  musk  and  amber  paste  (koum),  for  burning  and  also  for 
forming  chaplets  of  beads,  which  the  fair  odalisques  roll  for  hours  in  their  hands,  thos 
combining  a  religious  duty  with  a  pleasant  pastime ;  a  depilatory  called  “  termen- 
tina,”  which  is  nothing  more  than  turpentine  thickened  into  a  paste ;  and  last,  not 
least,  the  celebrated  schuouda,  a  perfectly  white  cosmetic,  composed  of  jasmin 
pomade  and  benzoin,  by  means  of  which  a  very  natursd  but  transient  bloom  ii 
imparted  to  the  cheeks. 

The  far-famed  Balm  of  Mecca  is  still  greatly  esteemed  amongst  the  Orientals, 
and  some  even  pretend  that  the  limited  quantity  of  the  genuine  article  produced 
yearly  is  reserved  for  the  Grand  Seignior’s  special  use.  Lady  Mary  Wortlej 
Montagu  docs  not  appear  to  have  shared  their  admiration  for  it,  for  she  relates  in 
her  letters  that  having  had  a  small  quantity  presented  to  her,  she  applied  it  to  her 
face,  expecting  some  wonderful  improvement  from  it,  instead  of  which  it  made  it 
red  and  swollen  for  three  days.* 

The  same  authority  furnishes  us  with  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  Eastern 
mode  of  wearing  the  hair,  and,  as  fashions  are  not  so  liable  to  change  there  as  they 
are  here,  we  may  assume  it  as  applicable  to  the  present  period.  “  The  head-dress," 
gays  Lady  Montague,t  “  is  composed  of  a  cap  called  talpock,  w’hich  is,  in  winter, 
of  fine  velvet,  embroidered  with  pearls  or  diamonds,  and  in  summer  of  a  light 
shining  silver  §tuff.  This  is  fixed  on  one  side  of  the  head,  hanging  a  little  way 
down  with  a  gold  tassel,  and  boimd  on  either  with  a  circle  of  diamonds  or  a  rich 
embroidered  handkerchief.  On  the  other  side  of  the  head  the  hair  is  laid  flat,  and 
here  the  ladies  are  at  liberty  to  show  their  fancies,  some  putting  flowers,  others  a 
plume  of  heron’s  feathers,  and,  in  short,  what  they  please ;  but  the  most  general 
fashion  is  a  large  bouquet  of  jewels  made  like  natural  flowers — that  is,  the  buds  of 
pearl,  the  roses  of  different-coloured  rubies,  the  jessamines  of  diamonds,  the  jonquils 
of  topazes,  &c.,  so  well  set  and  enamelled,  ’tis  hard  to  imagine  anything  of  that 
kind  so  beautiful.  The  hair  hangs  at  its  full  length  behind,  divided  into  treeies 
braided  with  pearl  and  ribbon,  which  is  always  in  great  quantity.” 

The  Turks  shave  their  heads,  leaving  a  single  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top,  which 
Azrael,  the  angel  of  death,  umy  seize  to  convey  them  to  their  last  abode.  They 
preserve  their  beard  with  the  greatest  care,  and  make  it  a  point  of  religion  to  grow 
it  because  Mahomet  never  cut  off  his.  No  greater  insult  can  be  offered  to  a  Maho¬ 
metan  than  to  deprive  him  of  this  hirsute  ornament ;  it  is  a  degradation  reserved 
for  slaves,  or  a  punishment  inflicted  on  criminals. 

The  barber  of  the  King  of  Persia  is  no  insignificant  personage  ;  he  enjoys  sU 
the  privileges  and  consideration  naturally  attached  to  one  who  has  in  his  charge 
such  a  venerated  object  as  a  royal  beard,  d'he  dellak,  or  barber,  of  the  great  Schah 
Abbas  amassed  such  riches  that  he  built  a  splendid  bridge,  which  still  bears  his 
name ;  and  his  modern  successor  erected,  not  long  since,  a  magnificent  palace  for 
himself  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Royal  Baths  at  Teheran. 

•  Ladr  Moatagu’s  Letters,  axiTiu  +  Ibid,  xxix. 
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MISS  ELIZABETH  PENNYWEIGHT  was  the  belle  of  Tottlebury.  She 
was  a  charming  girl— to  look  at — (laughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Josiah 
Pennyweight,  shopkeeper.  J.  P.  kept  the  shop  at  Tottlebury,  There  was  but  that 

i'  one  establishment  in  the  village,  but  it  dealt  in  everything — groceries  at  this 
counter,  drapery  at  that,  crockery  at  the  back,  and  boots  and  shoes  hanging 
in  heavy  clusters  from  the  low-pitched  ceiling.  J.  P.  was  a  thoroughly  respectable 
man ;  from  his  dome-crowned  felt  hat  to  his  drab  gaiters  there  was  a  well-to-do 
look  about  him  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  was  said  he  was  making  money ;  it  was 
known  that  he  drove  over  pretty  frequently  in  a  mud-coloured  cart  to  the  county 
bank.  But  “  Dang  it,"  he  used  to  say,  “  I  beant  a  genelman and  he  certainly 
was  not.  He  went  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  repeated  the  responses  as  loud  as  the 
clerk ;  he  spent  a  couple  of  hours  every  evening  iu  the  parlour  of  the  Jolly  Magpie ; 
he  smoked  a  long  clay  pipe  and  he  drank  beer.  Sometimes  he  sang  a  song, 
and  invariably  joined  chorus  when  anybody  else  sang,  his  special  favourite  being 
the  well-known  air  “Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot?”  the  best  song 
he  asserted  that  had  ever  been  penned. 

Old  Pennyweight’s  wife  was  exceedingly  like  himself,  dressed  as  plainly  as  he, 
and,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  addicted  to  the  wearing  of  his  corded  smalls.  But 
this  little  assumption  on  her  part  was  managed  so  admirably  that  the  good  man  of 
the  house  never  for  a  moment  suspected  it,  and  would  have  defied  Tottlebury  and 
all  England  to  find  a  better  Joan  and  Darby  than  himself  and  Mrs.  P. 

And  Miss  Elizabeth — Lizzie  they  called  her,  and  sometimes  Liz — she  was  the 
pet  of  both.  To  see  her  in  the  bakery  or  the  dairy,  deftly  shimting  the  well-made 
loaves  on  a  long  peel  into  the  well-heated  oven,  or  plying  the  churn  and  laughing 
gaily  at  the  butter  being  so  long  a-coming — ^to  see  her  among  the  poultry  looking  after 
the  yoimg  chicks,  or  familiarly  talking  to  the  fat  pig  that  looked  as  sage  as  Bacon — 
to  see  her  filling  her  father’s  pipe  with  her  own  fair  finger  for  a  stopper,  and  pouring 
out  his  beer  with  a  head  to  it — was  of  course  straightway  to  fall  in  love  with  her. 
There  was  a  bewildering  grace  about  her  that  nobody  of  the  other  sex,  with  a  heart 
at  liberty,  could  withstand.  To  say,  then,  that  Harry  Meadows  was  her  captive,  is 
only  to  repeat  what  was  true  of  all  the  young  fellows  in  Tottlebiury  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  But  then  Harry  was  an  old  friend  as  well  as  an  ardent  admirer.  When 
they  were  all  “wee  things”  he  and  his  sister  Polly — an  apple-faced  beauty  that 
looked  as  though  grown  in  an  orchard — went  to  school  with  Lizzie,  each  with 
a  httle  bag  trotting  down  the  lane  together,  and  often  getting  into  serious  disgrace 
for  truancy  with  the  elderly  lady  who  kept  the  school,  for  on  summer  days  the 
woods  were  tempting  and  the  lanes  where  the  blackberries  and  filberts  ripened,  and 
lizzie  “  would  go,”  and  Harry  would  not  leave  her,  and  Polly  followed. 

When  Lizzie  grew  older  she  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school,  and  Harry  was 
intrusted  to  a  pedagogue  who  thrashed  into  him  a  certain  amount  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Those  school  days  were  not  so  pleasant  to  either  of  them, 
and  they  were  ghid  of  the  holidays  when  they  saw  much  of  one  another,  and 
Harry  praised  Lizzie  for  her  wonderful  accomplishments,  and  Lizzie  rated  Harry 
for  being  a  dunce.  When  school  days  were  over  the  boy  began  to  work  on 
bis  father’s  farm,  and  the  girl  to  look  after  the  shop  a  little,  and  to  help  her  mother 
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much,  and  to  fill  her  father's  pipe  and  sing  to  him  the  old  ballads  he  loved  to  hear. 
She  sang  in  the  church  choir,  too,  on  Sundays,  “  like  an  angel,”  Harry  said,  and 
the  parish  clerk  heard  him  and  told  it  to  the  Jolly  Magpie,  who  repeated  it  to 
old  Pennyweight,  who  told  it  as  a  sly  joke  to  Lizzie,  who  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
scolded  Harry  dreadfully,  and  made  him  look  almost  as  silly  as  when  he  wm 
a  particular  sort  of  cap  at  the  dame  school.  > 

Of  course  it  was  pretty  well  known  all  over  Tottlebury  that  young  Farmer  ) 
Meadows  was  courting  Lizzie  Pennyweight.  The  course  of  true  love  was  running 
as  smoothly  as  the  stream  that  turned  the  mill.  But  something  h.appened.  Some¬ 
body  died.  Somebody  left  a  great  fortune  to  Pennyweight — a  fortune  which  made 
the  savings  of  his  lifetime  but  as  the  addition  of  his  own  name  to  a  ton.  He 
opened  a  letter  one  morning  and  found  himself  rich.  When  that  very  day 
the  gentleman  in  black — that  was  the  lawyer — waited  upon  him  to  explain 
all  about  it,  he  gravely  asked  advice  from  that  learned  practitioner  as  to  the 
propriety  of  giving  up  business. 

“  Decidedly,  my  dear  sir ;  for  a  man  of  fortune  and  position  such  as  yoursdf 
still  to  continue  a  mere  dealer  in” — the  lawyer  looked  round  him  for  informa¬ 
tion,  and  resumed  —  “miscellaneous  articles,  would  be  simply  preposterous- 
preposterous  !" 

So  the  business  was  given  up ;  arrangements  were  mode  for  the  Pennyweighfi 
removing  to  “  Lunnun,”  where  Lizzie  was  to  be  taught  everything  and  go  every¬ 
where.  She  went  with  Harry  for  a  long,  long  walk  the  night  before  quitting 
Tottlebury,  and  her  eyes  were  much  inflamed  next  morning.  There  was  a  dinner 
at  the  Jolly  Magpie.  The  old  songs  were  sung,  and  the  “  Aidd  acquaintance" 
was  never  better  received;  there  w'as  a  deal  of  hand-shaking  and  glass-clinking; 
and  old  Pennyweight,  in  tiying  to  make  a  speech,  fairly  broke  down,  and  cried 
like  a  child.  But  it  all  ended  at  last.  The  Pennyweights  left  Tottlebury, 
Tottlebury,  wakened  up  for  awhile  by  the  event,  sank  into  repose  again.  The 
Pennyweights  arrived  in  London,  and  their  tribulations  began. 

Time  works  w'onders.  Five  years,  and  Lizzie  Peimyweight,  the  charming 
country  girl,  has  become  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman.  But  all  her  winsome 
ways  are  gone.  She  has  been  schooled  for  a  weary  while  at  a  fashionable  scminaiy 
ns  a  parlour  boarder,  where  her  education  has  been  conducted  on  the  show  system; 
site  can  play,  sing  better  than  ever,  dance,  walk,  ride,  patter  French  and  speak 
good  Englisli.  The  lawyer  has  introduced  the  Pennyweights  to  a  few  of  his  own 
friends — men  at  the  bar,  or  eating  their  terms — as  a  preparatory  exercise.  The 
new  acquaintances  liave  taken  the  place  of  the  old,  and  everything  lias  changed— 
everything,  even  the  family  name.  Penny w-eight  has  been  cast  aside  for  the  more 
aristocratic  title  of  Hauton. 

This  latter  change  was  at  first  very  perplexing  to  the  old  gentleman,  but  he 
was  assured  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  proper  dignity,  and  he 
gave  in.  His  was  a  life  of  submission ;  he  resigned  himself  into  the  hands  of 
tailors,  bootmakers,  hatters,  waiters,  valets,  cooks,  grooms,  and  friends ;  he  gave 
up  his  felt  hat,  scratch  wig,  corded  smalls,  and  gaiters ;  his  beer,  his  pipe,  his  song, 
everything  that  had  been  a  comfort  to  him.  Even  the  enjoyment  of  repeating  the 
responses  as  loud  as  the  clerk  was  denied  him,  for  the  family  attended  a  fashion¬ 
able  church  where  the  worshippers  confessed  themselves  miserable  sinners  to  music. 
The  kulies  accepted  their  condition  of  fortune  more  cheerfully,  and  though  it  was 
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lufd  work  for  Mn.  Hauton,  alias  Pennyweight,  to  do  nothing,  she  triumphed 
orer  that  difficulty  at  last,  and  dined  complacently  at  her  former  supper>time. 

Tottlebury  was  forgotten,  or,  at  the  least,  was  never  named.  For  a  few 
Bonths  a  correspondence  had  been  kept  up  with  some  of  the  village  folks,  but  the 
l»wyer  warned  his  clients  that  it  was  imprudent  in  their  new  position  to  encourage 
this  intimacy.  “Imagine,  sir,”  he  said,  “  the  Jolly  Magpie  presenting  himself  in 
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your  drawing-room.  Preposterous !  preposterous !”  Harry  wrote  very  often,  and 
liizie  replied — long  warm  letters  like  July  days ;  but  as  time  yxissed  on  her  epistles 
pew  short  and  cold  as  days  of  December,  then  ceased  altogether. 

Among  the  new  acquaintances  who  gathered  round  the  Pennyweights  was  one 
irresistible  gentleman  whose  name  was  in  the  “  Court  Guide,”  and  who  belonged 
to  a  club.  He  was  a  very  great  gentleman,  who,  according  to  himself,  knew  all 
the  world  of  fashion,  and  had  the  entree,  everywhere.  He  lived  in  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  or  rather  “  roosted”  there,  for  it  was  in  the  gay  world  he  really  Uved, 
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among  the  elite — a  world  and  its  denizens  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Pennyweighii^ 
an  exclusive  world  whose  jealous  guardians  were  not  to  be  persuaded  even  by  tbe 
charms  of  cash  and  character  to  admit  a  creature  of  the  vulgar  herd.  But  era 
unfortunate  mortals  of  this  class  might  gain  access  to  Elysium  under  the  wing  of 
a  mau  like  William  Fitzmaurice,  M.A.  and  other  stray  letters  of  the  alphabet 
Fitzmaurice  was  the  irresistible  one.  It  was  he  who  undertook  to  introduce  the 
Hautons — formerly  Pennyweights — to  society. 

They  entered  society,  they  passed  into  the  world  of  fashion,  they  revelled-n* 
supposed  they  did — in  its  enchantments ;  and  Tottlebury  and  its  associations  wen 
for  evermore  banished.  Auld  acquaintance,  where  were  they  ? — where  ? 

It  was  a  warm  bright  evening  in  June — an  evening  for  a  pleasant  walk  beneath 
the  shelter  of  green  leaves — an  evening  when  society,  so  far  from  caring  for 
pastoral  pleasures,  was  bent  on  intramural  delights— on  gaslight,  suffocatiin, 
painted  scraery,  crowded  tiers,  music.  Carriages  with  society  in  full-dress  wen 
jerking,  with  many  stoppages,  towards  the  Opera  House ;  it  was  half -past  eight, 
and  the  public  lounged  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  melody  to  watch  the 
ingress  of  society.  There  was  a  broad  countryman  among  them,  and  an  apple¬ 
faced  young  woman,  probably  his  sister,  and  to  them  the  beaux  and  belles,  and  the 
plushed  menials  were  something  man'ellous,  something  to  open  eyes  and  month.  I 
By-and-by  a  carriage  more  shining  in  its  exterior  than  the  majority  drove  up,  i 
scented  gentleman  dressed  like  an  undertaker  descended  and  handed  out  a  Isdj,  i 
the  very  queen  of  beauty,  costumed  by  Madame  Mode. 

The  vulgar  countryman  and  his  vulgar  sister  broke  into  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
pushed  forward  with  hands  extended — 

“  Why,  Lizzie,  lass !" 

You  know  who  it  was ;  Lizzie  knew — ^it  was  her  old  swain  Meadows.  Her 
senses  almost  forsook  her,  but  she  clung  to  the  arm  of  Fitzmaurice,  and  looked 
straight  into  the  eyes  of  Meadows  without  a  sign  of  recognition. 

Why,  Lizzie,  lass  I  should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  ?” 

X  24  puts  a  stop  to  the  scene  by  hustling  yokel  out  of  the  way,  and  lisk 
enters  the  theatre.  Mis.  Uauton  sees  it  all  from  the  carriage,  and  her  indignatios 
is  unbounded. 

What  is  the  prima  donna  singing  ?  “  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot? 
Lizzie  bears  nothing  else  all  through  the  evening.  What  answer  makes  old  Pennj- 
weight  when  he  hears  of  the  adventure  ?  He  sighs  and  whistles  the  same  tone. 
What  says  young  Meadows  on  his  return  to  Tottlebury  ?  Nothing.  When  tk 
Jolly  Magpie,  who  has  received  a  hint  of  the  affair  from  Polly,  endeavours  to 
approach  the  subject,  w’hat  says  he  then  ?  Nothing. 

Fitzmaurice  marries  MLss  Lizzie,  and  spends  her  money.  When  the  honeymoos 
has  waned,  he  leaves  her  much  to  her  own  resources.  Society  requires  him,  but 
can  dispense  with  her. 

It  is  evening,  the  twilight  deepening  into  night.  Old  Pennyweight  is  sittuf ! 
near  his  daughter  as  her  fingers  wander  sadly  over  the  keys  of  the  piano. 

“  Lizzie,”  he  says,  “  play  the  old  tune,  child.”  | 

“  The  tune?" 
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“  Eh,  sime.” 

She  plays  two  or  three  bars,  and  bursts  into  tears. 
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SQUIRE  ROWLEY’S  DIFFICULTIES. 

IN  FIYK  CIIAPTKIIS. 

I.— THE  SQUIRE. 


TUSTICE  ROWLEY  sat,  awful  and  stern,  in  that  dread  Valhalla  the  justice- 
u  room  (yclept  the  green  parlour  in  the  softer  parlance  of  uNofficial  life).  He 
wore  his  magisterial  frown  and  his  largest  full-bottomed  wig,  and  he  looked  very 
inpoung  indeed.  The  stoutest  cruuinal  might  have  trembled  at  the  tone  in  which 
ke  cried — 
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“  Constable,  bring  in  the  prisoner !” 

f  So  tiiat  both  the  justice  and  ourselves  may  be  permitted  to  wonder  at  the 
indacity  of  the  culprit,  who,  nothing  awed  by  the  solemnity  of  all  these  prepa- 
ntions,  made  his  entree  into  the  presence"  in  a  manner  which  can  only  be 
cbaracterised  as  utterly  unseemly,  l  ighting,  struggling,  resisting,  jamming  the 
portly  form  of  Master  Higgins,  the  constable,  against  the  polished  oak  wainscoting, 
tsd  arriving  within  half  an  ace  of  effecting  his  escape  back  through  the  open  door, 
kis  round  hat  pulled  well  down  over  his  brows,  his  jacket  awry,  his  whole  appear- 
uce  betokening  a  severe  struggle  with  his  captor — such  was  the  introduction  of 
thk  most  contumacious  prisoner.  He  was  but  a  stripling,  however,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  matter  of  wind  that  he  had  any  advantage  over  ^Master  Higgins.  When 
itcame  to  close  quarters  and  a  trial  of  strength,  the  constable’s  brawny  fists  laughed 
to  scorn  the  lad’s  slender  fingers. 

“Silence!  silence!”  shouted  the  justice,  scandalised  at  the  scene  before  him. 
‘‘Master  Higgins,  what  does  all  this  mean?” 

Higgins  wiped  his  moist  forehead  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  he  gave  a 
little  admonitory  shake  to  the  offender  in  his  grasp. 

“  Please  your  worship,”  he  panted,  “such  a  work  as  I’ve  had  with  him — the 
ne'er-do-  well !  He  gave  me  the  slip  out  by  Dame  Merton’s  cottage,  and  again  near 
the  duck-pond ;  and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Master  Freeman,  who  was  coming  along 
the  field-path,  and  caught  him  just  as  he  was  mounting  the  gate,  he  woidd  have 
been  away  over  the  meadows,  and  I  should  never  have  caught  him  again.” 

The  justice  looked  sternly  before  him  ;  by  this  time  captor  and  captive  stood 
before  the  long  table  behind  which  he  was  seated. 

“  State  the  charge,  constable.” 

“  The  del  il’s  own  mischief,  unless  I’m  greatly  mistaken.  1  beg  your  worship's 
pardon.  I  found  the  rascal  in  hiding  behind  Goody  Smith’s  door.  I’ll  warrant 
he  was  after  her  jeannetons ;  everybody  knows  she  gathered  them  yesterday.  He 
nearly  frightened  the  poor  old  dame  to  death  as  she  came  in  with  her  arm  full  of 
iticks  from  the  lane.  And  now,  your  worship,  I  think  we  needn’t  go  any  farther 
to  find  out  who  robbed  Farmer  Prentice's  hen-roosts  last  night,  and  who  set  fire  to 
your  worship's  hay-rick,  and  rang  the  church  bells  at  midnight,  and  did  all  the 
mischief  that  has  set  the  whole  village  agog  for  the  last  fortnight.” 

Justice  Row'ley  looked  as  grave  as  ever,  but  a  comical  smile  curled  the  Up  of  the 
handsome  young  secretary  at  his  side.  Probably  he  thought  the  offence  proven 
very  disproportionate  to  tlie  offences  suspected,  and  perhaps,  comparing  the  magni- 
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tude  of  the  latter  with  that  of  the  alleged  offender,  he  was  tempted  to  entertain 
some  passing  doubt  of  Master  Higgins’s  veracity. 

By  this  time  the  culprit  had  apparently  become  convinced  of  the  hopeleasnca 
of  retreat,  and  prepared  to  submit  to  his  fate.  He  stood  passive  in  the  constable^ 
unrelenting  grasp,  his  head  bent  low  and  his  round  hat  still  pulled  down  over 
his  brows. 

“  Who  is  he  ?”  asked  the  justice.  “  Let  us  see  his  face." 

“  Some  raff  from  Nottingham,  I  suspect,  your  worship ;  he’s  none  of  our  laik. 
Come,  take  off  your  hat,  you  young  limb  of  Satan !  Is  this  your  manners  bdoR 
the  justice?” 

There  was  no  response,  neither  had  Master  Higgins  waited  for  one.  The  ltd 
raised  both  hands  quickly  and  deprecatingly,  but  let  them  fall  again  with  a  gesture 
of  despair  as  the  sheltering  beaver  yielded  to  the  constable's  vigorous  pull,  and 
there  stood  revealed — a  cloud  of  auburn  ringlets,  released  by  Higgins's  rough  usage 
from  the  ribbon  which  had  bound  them,  a  pair  of  violet  eyes  swimming  in  tears  of 
shame  and  affright,  lifted  one  moment  to  the  squire's  face,  and  the  next  covered 
by  two  small  white  hands. 

Poor  Higgins !  It  wasn’t  a  happy  day  for  him.  He  was  stout,  was  Higgiiu, 
and  he  had  lost  wind,  time,  and  temper  (to  say  nothing  of  dignity)  in  the  securing 
of  his  prisoner.  And,  after  all,  who  was  that  prisoner?  Upon  whom  had  he 
dared  to  lay  his  sacrilegious  fingers?  Higgins  trembled  in  his  highlows ;  he  wiped 
the  cold  perspiration  from  his  ample  forehead. 

“  God  bless  my  soul !’’  he  groaned  aloud ;  “  if  it  isn't  Madam  Sybil !" 

Something  more  dignified  in  expression,  but  hardly  less  dismayed  in  effect,  wu 
the  astonishment  of  Squire  Rowley  at  this  very  unexpected  revelation.  Madam 
Sybil  was  his  only  daughter,  who  carried  about  with  her  a  charm  to  soften  hit 
sternest  mood  in  her  dead  mother's  holy  eyes ;  a  madcap  hoyden  whose  wait 
scrape  was  the  one  in  which  we  have  found  her.  It  wasn't  a  hapi)y  day  for  her 
either ;  when  the  squire  put  on  the  justice,  he  made  an  effort  over  the  natural 
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kindliness  of  his  character,  and  adopted  a  severity  of  tone  w'hich,  mistrusting  itself, 
usually  went  beyond  the  occasion  in  its  conscientious  desire  to  leave  no  difficult 
duty  undone.  So  that  when  to  this  untoward  condition  of  mind  was  added  the 
reasonable  displeasure  of  the  father  at  beholding  his  daughter  in  such  guise  and 
circumstance,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  it  needed  the  whole  power  of  the  potent 
spell  Sybil  possessed  to  extricate  her  from  her  perilous  position.  Fortune  favoured 
her,  however;  the  half -minute  of  stupified  silence  which  followed  Higgiim'i 
exclamation  gave  her  w'oman’s  wit  time  to  recover  itself,  and  lost  the  squire  the 
rarest  opportunity  of  impressing  his  Will-o’-the-wisp  daughter  which  was  eva, 
before  or  afterwards,  granted  to  him. 

Drying  her  tears,  the  pretty,  wilful  creature  stole  round  to  her  father’s  side,  and 
laying  her  little  hand  upon  his  arm,  she  whispered — 

Send  those  men  away,  sir,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  can’t  talk  befoe 
them." 

But  the  secretary  had  risen  already ;  he  gatliered  up  his  writing  implementa 
quietly,  remarking  as  he  did  so — 

“  Then  I  may  go,  sir ;  you  will  not  need  me  further." 

And,  bowing  to  Madam  Sybil,  he  left  the  room.  The  girl  met  his  parting 
glance,  and  straight  over  face  and  neck  fiew  a  scarlet  flush ;  the  woman  woke  in 
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ba  in  answer  to  that  covert  smile ;  she  looked  quickly  down  upon  her  masculine 
leafi  recognised  their  unsuitableness  with  a  pang  of  indignant  shame 

*  which  was  as  new  in  the  history  of  her  giddy  youth  as  was  the  downcast  humility 
with  which  she  afterwards  awaited  her  father’s  reproof. 

“  You  may  go  too,  Higgins ;  go  to  the  buttery ;  Saunders  will  give  you  a  mug 
[of  ale.  And — Higgins — mind,  not  a  word  of  this  in  the  house,  or  in  the  village, 
j  Madam  Sybil  will  make  you  good  amends  for  this  hot  morning’s  work.” 


And  Higgins,  glad  to  be  released,  made  good  his  rctre.at. 

“  Sybil,”  began  the  squire  in  a  tone  of  no  small  severity,  and  with  his  head 
tamed  away  from  her — the  man  knew  his  weakness,  you  see,  and  would  by  no 
means  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  an  ignominious  defeat — “  Sybil,  what  means 
thu  unseemly  behaviour  ?” 

A  little  of  the  old  Eve  came  back  to  the  repentant  damsel ;  she  pouted,  and 
poshed  her  little  foot  1)ackwardB  and  forwards  on  the  floor.  The  squire  waited  for 
u  answer.  O  the  inquisitorial  torture  of  those  questions  under  punishment ! 
IVhat  mischievous  urchin  would  not  infinitely  prefer  a  whipping  ”  out  of  hand”  to 
that  string  of  stem  demands  which  force  him  to  condemn  himself  out  of  his  own 

0K>Uth? 

“  Mistress  Burchett  was  so  tiresome,”  muttered  Sybil  at  last ;  ”  she  locked  me 
in  the  west  parlour.  I  wanted  to  play  her  a  trick,  and  make  l)elieve  I  was  her 
nephew  come  home  from  sea ;  so  I  got  out  of  window,  and — and — I  didn’t  mean  to 
frighten  Goody  Smith,  but  I  saw  Higgins  coming,  and  I  slipped  behind  her  door 
because  it  was  ajar.” 

“  How  came  you  in  the  village  at  all  in  such  attire  ?”  questioned  the  squire 
ig^.  “  Sybil,  is  it  not  enough  to  play  off  your  silly  jests  within  the  shelter  of 
your  own  home,  that  you  must  demean  yourself  by  parading  before  other  folks’ 
eyes  Madam  Sybil,  of  the  Hall,  in  such  shameless  trim  ?” 

”  They  didn’t  know  me  1”  burst  out  the  girl.  “  You  know,  sir,  Higgins  didn’t.” 

“  What  took  you  there  ?”  repciited  the  squire  in  a  tone  of  determined  authority. 

Parental  discipline  was  strict  in  those  days;  iron  training  for  the  young 
was  the  creed  of  our  great-grandsires.  From  her  peculiar  temperament,  and  from 
her  motherless  circumstances,  Sybil  had  not  borne  the  yoke  of  her  contemporaries 
Tery  heavily ;  yet  the  traditional  fear  and  reverence  were  strong  enough  within 
her  to  cause  her  to  tremble  at  her  father’s  tone.  The  truth  was,  that  the  offending 
garments  had  been  borrowed  from  a  certain  friend  and  playmate,  who,  happening 
to  possess  the  advantage  of  a  brother,  was  in  a  position  to  supply  these  imrartant 
materials ;  and  it  had  been  necessary  for  Sybil  to  attire  herself  at  Mary  Trevor’s 
house,  leaving  her  own  garments  behind  her  there,  to  be  exchanged  again  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.  For  worlds  she  would  not  have  betrayed  her  friend’s  com¬ 
plicity,  which  would  have  subjected  her  also  to  severe  reproof,  or  even,  perhaps, 
endangered  their  future  intercourse.  So,  whilst  her  heart  went  pit-a-pat,  she 
maintained  a  resolute  and  courageous  silence. 

The  squire  turned  now  and  looked  at  her.  There  was  a  certain  compression  of 
the  red  lips,  a  certain  resolution  in  the  firm,  steady  attitude  which  warned  him 
that  further  questioning  would  be  useless.  The  squire  did  not  like  to  play  a  losing 
game ;  he  preferred  to  throw  up  the  cards.  So  he  rang  the  bell. 

“  Request  Mistress  Burchett  to  do  me  the  favour  of  stepping  hither.” 

Sybil  shivered,  and  Mistress  Burchett  came.  A  distant  connexion  of  the 
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squire’s  by  marriage ;  the  most  strait-laced,  the  starchest  of  spinster  gouvomant*^ 
who  had  gladly  excliangod  her  life  of  lonely  poverty  for  the  charge  of  the  squint 
household  and  the  bringing  up  of  his  young  daughter.  And  to  the  latter  task  she 
had  brought  her  own  rigid  rules  and  narrow  theories ;  and  she  had  striven  to  role 
with  a  rod  of  iron  the  gay,  impatient  spirit  which  would  even  have  chafed  at  the 
lightest  silken  cords. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Mistress  Burchett  sighed  over  her  ungrateful  task,  and 
talked  of  all  her  pains  thrown  away,  whilst  Sybil  sighed  too,  and  wished  for  both 
their  sakes  that  she  had  wasted  less. 

Holding  up  hands  of  pious  horror,  speechless  (for  once)  with  shocked  amm* 
ment,  Mrs.  Burchett  sailed  into  the  presence  of  her  incorrigible  pupil,  whom  she 
had  until  that  moment  believed  safe  under  lock  and  key  in  the  wholesome  solitude 
of  the  west  parlour.  The  squire  had  on  bis  justice  mood,  as  we  have  said,  and  he 
was  provoked  besides  at  the  obstinate  reticence  of  the  culprit.  He  ha<l  only  waited 
for  the  frank  confession,  which  never  came,  to  take  her  to  his  heart  and  forgire 
this  prank  as  he  had  already  done  a  score  of  others.  Had  she  but  spoken  one  word 
— even  now — had  she  but  lifted  those  downcast  lids,  we  will  not  answer  for  the 
squire’s  resolution ;  but  she  remained  immovable,  and,  steeling  himself  in  renewed 
anger,  he  mercilessly  re-consigned  her  to  the  retributive  custody  of  Mistre* 
Burchett. 

And  then  the  squire  sat  musing  in  his  great  arm-chair  until  roused  for  the 
mid-day  meal ;  and  afterwards,  through  the  long  summer  afternoon,  the  squire  sat 
and  mused  still. 


II.— THE  D.\ME. 

fiillE  sun  was  slanting  over  the  green  meadows,  throwing  the  branching  shadowi 
J-  of  the  oak-trees  in  unnatural  length  upon  the  grass,  emerald  green  in  its  first ' 
up-springing  from  the  scythe.  There  was  all  around  the  sweet  hush  of  summei 
eve — Nature’s  diurnal  Sabbath — when  Squire  Rowley  betook  himself,  through 
the  shady  lanes  which  skirted  the  meadows  aforesaid,  to  Dame  Margaret’s  cotti^ 
at  the  entrance  of  the  little  village,  whose  ownership  he  divided  with  her.  Where¬ 
fore  he  chose  this,  the  longer  route,  we  will  not  presume  to  guess.  It  was  a  pleasant 
path  by  the  meadows ;  but  the  squire  may  have  loved  the  scent  of  the  wild  honey¬ 
suckle  ;  or  he  may  have  chosen  to  mark  the  graceful  trail  of  the  hedge-rose ;  or  be 
may  have  mistrusted  the  goodwill  of  the  fiery  young  bull  which  had  just  been  turned 
abroad  for  an  evening’s  airing.  Any  way,  he  walked  along  at  a  leisurely  pace,  hii 
gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  his  looks  full  of  grave  meditation. 

Tlie  squire  was  always  heedful  of  his  attire ;  but  on  this  evening  any  observer 
might  have  detected  a  more  than  usual  carefulness.  His  lace  ruffles,  of  the  finest 
Mechlin,  were  freshly  put  on ;  a  diamond  of  the  first  water  glistened  on  his  bresst, 
and  another  on  his  finger ;  his  chin  w.as  smoothly  shaven,  and  an  extra  dash  d 
powder  whitened  the  smooth  curls  of  his  best  wig. 

Dame  Margaret  Crichton  was  a  widow  of  some  years’  standing.  She  had  been 
the  bosom  friend  of  Squire  Rowley’s  lady,  as  she  was  now  the  indulgent  and  trusted 
confidante  of  his  pretty  harebrained  daughter.  Many  a  mad  scrape,  many  i 
truant  escapade  had  been  compounded  for  and  pardoned  through  the  intcrcesEion  rf 
Dame  Margaret ;  many  a  threatened  day  of  incarceration  had  been  saved  the  little 
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Bftdcap  through  the  same  kindly  means.  Squire  Rovley  would  shake  his  head  and 
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I  “  Well,  well !  the  lass  can’t  be  so  bad  as  long  as  she  does  not  scruple  to  run  to 
f  Dame  Margaret  for  confession.  I  hate  your  sly  jades  who  hold  their  tongues  and 
keep  their  tricks  to  be  found  out.” 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Dame  Margaret  was  a  very  tempting  lady-con- 
feasor.  There  was  a  soft  gleam  in  her  bright  black  eyes,  and  a  loving  dimple  in  her 
round  rosy  cheek,  which  might  have  wiled  away  the  secrets  of  a  Machiavelli.  Very 
buiom  was  the  dame  withal ;  and  she  had  the  trimmest  ankle  and  the  most  ringing 
hngh  in  Oakendale.  Moreover,  she  was  well  dowered  in  land  and  gold,  so  that 
gossips  wondered  how  it  was  that  Dame  Margaret  Crichton  remained  Dame  Margaret 
Crichton  still. 

Mayhap  the  squire  wondered  too,  as  he  opened  the  little  wicket-gate  set  in  the 
high  trim  hedge  of  box,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  dame  feeding  her  poultry  on  the 
grass  at  the  side  of  the  vine-covered  house  (for  it  was  a  house,  and  not  a  cottage, 
although  it  could  bear  no  comparison  with  the  stately  home  of  the  squire).  Her 
I  ebon  curls  glanced  purple  in  the  warm  glow  of  the  setting  sun  ;  for  Dame  Margaret 
disdained  the  use  of  powder.  Ill-natured  folks  said  that  she  was  bent  on  showing 
the  world  that  not  a  thread  of  silver  yet  provoked  such  concealment.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  squire  thought,  as  he  looked  at  her,  that  the  long  flowing  tresses 
matched  exceedingly  well  with  the  cherry-coloured  ribbons  in  the  jaunty  little 
cap,  and  lay  in  pretty  contrast  against  the  slender  white  throat.  Moreover,  it 
struck  him  with  quite  a  new  sense  of  appreciation  how  well-ordered  was  Dame 
Margaret’s  smiling  abode.  The  still-room  maid  sang  at  her  needle  at  she  sat  at 
her  open  window,  the  dame’s  favourite  tabby  winking  and  purring  in  sleek 
contentment  on  the  sill  before  her ;  and  Dorothy,  the  portly  cook,  had  brought 
her  lace  pillow  and  low  kitchen  chair  out  to  the  back  door,  looking  over  the  green 
meadows,  and  sat  there  twisting  and  “  clicking”  her  bobbins  with  an  air  of 
leisurely  contentment.  The  orchard-trees  were  bending  down  under  their  promise 
of  future  fruit ;  the  fat  yard-dog,  as  he  basked  in  the  sun,  at  the  full  length  of  his 
chain,  looked  all  too  broad  for  the  narrow  limits  of  his  kennel ;  the  very  chickens, 
as  they  pecked  at  the  mistress’s  fingers,  in  impatient  reminder  of  their  unsatisfied 
wants,  had  a  plumpness  which  belonged  to  them  alone. 

All  this,  as  was  said  before,  the  squire  noted  with  a  new  zest  of  admiration  as  he 
gave  the  dame  “  Good  morrow,”  dofiing  his  broad-brimmed  hat  with  the  elaborate 
courtesy  which  was  his  wont.  And  Dorothy  the  cook,  who  called  herself  a  woman 
of  experience,  marked,  amidst  the  clatter  of  her  bobbins,  how  long  the  squire  held 
the  rosy  tips  of  madam’s  mittened  fingers,  looking  the  while  into  the  bright  eyes, 
which  looked  very  frankly  back  again  to  his.  And  Dorothy,  observant  still,  noted 
how  the  dame  and  the  squire  sauntered  up  and  down  the  trim  gravel  path,  between 
the  rows  of  purple  gillyflowers,  and  pungent  lavender,  and  tall  ghostly  lilies,  sending 
out  their  odours  on  the  evening  air.  And  Dorothy  saw,  what  the  dame’s  downcast 
eyes  did  not,  how  the  squire,  ever  and  anon,  as  the  discoiu^e  went  on,  looked 
tenderly  down  upon  the  ribbons  and  the  curls,  aud  all  the  pretty  things  besides. 

Dorothy  would  have  been  disappointed,  though,  if  she  had  been  near  enough, 
to  find  that  there  was  question  of  nothing  more  than  Madam  Sybil’s  last  prank. 
The  dame  looked  grave  and  shook  her  head  when  she  heard  how  her  young  protegee 
had  been  brought  up,  in  boy’s  attire,  in  the  ignominious  keeping  of  the  village 
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constable.  Sybil  was  already  past  sixteen,  and  such  a  public  exhibition  wu 
decidedly  too  much.  The  dame — dear  little  match-making  soul ! — had  counted  on 
marriage  as  the  ultimate  steadier  and  reclaimer  of  the  madcap  Sybil ;  but  such 
tricks  as  these,  when  noised  abroad,  as  infallibly  they  would  be,  might  scai'e  awaj 
the  eligible  youth  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  set  the  damsel  beyond  the  pale  of 
matrimonial  redemption. 

“Well,  well,  poor  lass !”  sighed  the  squire,  “  she  has  no  mother;  it’sa hardtaak, 
Dame  Margaret,  to  a  father  to  bring  up  and  guide  a  wayward  maiden  alone.” 

And  the  squire  laid  a  significant  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  and  looked  more 
tenderly  than  ever  down  upon  the  matured  charms  at  his  side.  But  the  emphasia 
and  the  look  were  both  lost.  Dame  Margaret’s  eyes  were  bent,  in  absent  musing, 
upon  a  tuft  of  double  red  daisies,  and  she  only  answered,  in  demure  unconsciousneas— 

“  True,  sir.” 

The  squire  felt  at  a  loss :  they  had  reached  the  end  of  the  walk,  and  in  silence 
they  prepared  for  another  turn.  The  dame's  quilted  petticoat  and  graceful  looped- 
up  skirts  swung  quickly  upon  the  high  heels  of  her  little  velvet  slippers ;  but  the 
B(;uirc’s  embarrassment  caused  him  to  miss  the  exact  angle  of  the  turning,  rendered 
somewhat  nice  and  difficult  by  the  proximity  of  a  sweetbriar  bush.  Aliis  for  the 
hlechlin  ruffles !  The  delicate,  costly  fabric  hung  impaled  ujwn  a  bristling  arraj 
of  tiny  spikes.  Madam  started  forward  with  the  instinct  of  her  sex.  Too  late. 
One  impatient,  heedless  jerk,  and  the  dainty  Mechlin  hung  in  threads.  But  the 
squire’s  hand  was  free,  and  the  dame’s,  which  had  been  raised  in  sympathetic  aid, 
was  (mean  advantage !)  caught  and  detained  close  prisoner. 

“Will  Dame  Margaret  take  pity  on  a  lonely  man?  Will  the  friend  of  her 
mother  accept  a  mother’s  name  and  duty,  and  take  to  herself  the  right  to  guide  and 
restrain  my  Sybil's  thoughtless  youth  ?” 

The  dame  was  taken  aback — she  really  was !  In  spite  of  the  supposed  normal 
proclivity  of  her  estate,  she  had  never,  even  up  to  the  very  moment  of  (Itnoucment, 
dreamt  that  it  was  this  way  the  squire’s  attentions  were  tending.  So  she  turned 
first  pale  as  one  of  her  own  white  lilies,  then  red  as  the  daisies  at  her  feet ;  then, 
moved  by  a  sudden  instinct,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  with  one  rapid  glance  took  in 
the  squire’s  jiersomu  l.  Nothing  very  discouraging  there.  Justice  as  he  was,  hi* 
tall  erect  figure  showed  none  of  the  proverbial  rotundity  of  his  class ;  it  was  slim 
and  well-proportioned  as  that  of  any  gallant  of  half  his  age  and  none  of  his  dignity. 
The  country  squire,  too,  in  his  youth  had  mixed  in  court  and  city  life,  and  had 
gained  that  high-bred  polish  which  marked  his  age,  whilst  preserving  the  native 
rectitude  and  nobility  of  soul  which  are  sometimes  sacrificed  in  the  acquisition  of 
outward  refinement.  Squire  Rowley,  too,  was  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood ;  he 
wanted  yet  full  a  lustre  of  his  half-century ;  his  hair  was  as  guiltless  of  natural 
'  snow  as  was  the  dame’s  own.  All  this  she  had  known  before,  had  known  with  the 

I  knowledge  of  every-day  intimate  acquaintance ;  doubtless,  she  now  would  try  how 

it  all  looked  in  the  new  light  which  had  so  suddenly  dawned  upon  her.  Her  mind 
was  of  the  rapi<l  sort  ;  clear,  true,  uncloggcd  by  inuall  affectations  and  peevish 
hair-sphttings,  it  had  the  habit  of  going  straight  to  its  point,  and  that  point  was 
^  seldom  enough  the  wrong  one.  So,  whilst  the  squire  kept  fast  hold  of  the 

imprisoned  hand,  its  owner  w’cnt  through  a  rapid  mental  survey,  which,  after 
leaving  the  sciuirc,  went  straight  to  the  dissection  of  her  own  heart,  and  found— 
I,  why,  that  the  man  had  been  l>cforehand,  even  with  her  woman’s  penetration ;  that. 
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there,  waiting  for  the  spark  which  he  had  brought  to  kindle  it,  were  ready  set  the 
fael  and  the  pile,  just,  in  fact,  as  the  maid  prepared  the  fire  in  the  bright  grate  of 
the  shining  hearth  of  the  “  best  parlour.”  And  having  marie  the  discovery,  un¬ 
expected  as  it  was,  Dame  Margaret  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  the  woman  to  refine 
upon  unnecessary  scruples  or  to  indulge  in  a  pretence  of  hesitation  or  false  modesty. 

'  So  she  gave  admittance  to  the  sacred  fire,  and  whilst  the  flame  leaped  and  sparkled 
in  joyous  exultation,  she  turned  her  eyes  again  ujwu  the  expectant  squire,  and 
amply  uttered — 

“  Yes." 

And  then  she  made  the  prettiest  little  curtsey  in  the  world.  And  the  squire, 
nising  the  hand  he  had  held  all  through  to  his  lips  in  both  his,  imprinted  thereon 
s  fervent  kiss,  and  bowed  over  it  mitil  his  perfumed  curls  came  very  near  the  fate 
of  the  Mechlin  ruffle  already  sacrificed  in  the  cause. 

And  then  not  another  word  was  spoken  as  the  pair  paced  back  again  along  the 
gravel  walk  and  through  the  evening  odours,  and  in  through  the  honeysuckled 
porch  to  the  little  narrow  passage,  which  left  no  turning  room  for  two  at  once,  so 
that  the  dame,  with  apparent  inhospitality,  half-closed  the  door  in  the  face  of  her 
guest  whilst  she  opened  that  behind  it  and  led  the  way  into  her  usual  sitting-room 
—a  ^mrlour  dark  with  oaken  panelling,  and  bright  with  the  western  glow  of  sunset, 
and  shining  with  its  rows  of  china  bowls,  and  dishes,  and  cups  and  saucers  set  on 
the  ajuple  ledges  of  two  diamond-paned  windows.  And  Dorothy  the  cook,  who 
had  lingered  at  the  door  until  the  gathered  household  wondered  at  her  unwonted 
diareganl  of  the  supper-hour,  caught  up  her  pillow  and  bustled  round  with 
pinched-up  lips  and  a  face  of  silent  mystery  to  remedy  the  unusual  delay. 

“  Kitty  tumbled  up-stairs  this  afternoon,”  laughetl  Nan  the  dairy-maid,  “  and 
there  was  a  love-letter  in  my  chamber-candle  hist  night.  Dorothy,  you  are  wise  in 
omens,  you  know ;  what  does  it  forebode  ?” 

And  pretty  little  Kitty  blushed  rosy  red,  and  dared  not  look  up  at  Thomas  the 
serving-man,  who  sat  by  her  side,  whilst  every  eye,  turned  on  the  pair,  forgot  to 
note  the  extra  pursing  of  Dorothy’s  lips  or  the  sagacious  shake  of  her  far- 
seeing  head. 

And  whilst  the  kitchen  supped  porridge  and  milk  and  cracked  jokes  at  Kitty’s 
expense.  Dame  Margaret  and  the  squire  played  at  piquet  in  the  parlour,  and 
talked  low  words  of  little  meaning  to  hide  the  deeper  thoughts  which  welled  up 
from  their  hearts  to  tremble  unspoken  on  their  lips.  And  the  crimson  flush  of 
clouds  faded  and  paled,  and  the  painting  of  AVilliam  Crichton  in  its  black  frame 
over  the  mantelpiece  lost  its  roseate  tint  and  gathered  grey  shadows  which  blotted 
out  the  likeness,  and,  stretching  across  the  room,  veiled  the  framed  sampler  on  the 
opposite  wall,  hiding  the  spreading  tree  of  square  many-coloured  leaves  and  fruit 
which  flourished  thereon,  and  the  signature  in  full — “  Margaret  Mary  Level,  aged 
9  years.” 

And  up  from  amongst  the  spreading  branches  of  the  oak-trees  in  the  distant 
meatlow,  over  the  box  hedge  and  the  sweetbriar-bush,  rose  a  clear  full  moon, 
higher  and  higher,  higher  and  higher  still,  until  it  threw  the  shadows  of  the  vine- 
leaves  framing  the  eastern  window  full  upon  the  piquet-table,  and  nestled  them 
there — soft,  quivering,  fluttering  things — in  a  flood  of  pale  mysterious  light. 

And  they  had  the  table  all  to  themselves,  for  by  this  time  the  squire  and  the 
lady  had  finished  their  game ;  and  Thomas,  with  respectful  unconsciousness,  had 
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set  before  them  mulled  wine  of  Dorothy’s  own  making,  and  cakes,  sweet  and 
spiced,  dainty  and  ciisp,  of  madam’s  own  mixing ;  and,  these  discussed,  the  squiit 
had  risen  to  bid  the  dame  “  Good  night,”  and  the  dame,  in  her  country  courtesy, 
had  meant  to  speed  her  departing  guest,  and  having  first  shut  him  into  the  narrow 
passage  in  like  manner  as  she  had  before  shut  him  out,  they  had  both  stood 
together  in  the  little  porch,  and,  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  moonlit  path,  they 
had  wandered  down  to  the  wicket-gate  again,  and  stood  there,  looking  down  the 
road  white  with  moonlight  and  bordered  by  the  dark,  silent  shadows  of  beech,  and 
elm,  and  tall,  gaunt  poplars.  Looking  down  the  road,  as  we  have  said,  silently 
embalming  the  memory  of  the  hour  in  the  dewy  fragrance  of  the  night,  wliispering 
low  words  now  and  then  out  of  the  heart  silence,  the  squire  in  all  the  manly 
tremor  of  a  pure,  true  love,  the  dame  in  a  sweet  embarrassment,  coyly  blushing, 
girlishly  toying  wth  the  locket  at  her  tliroat. 

Smile,  maidens  of  eighteen,  sneer,  young  men  of  twenty,  at  this  picture  of  a 
middle-aged  gentleman  of  five-and-forty  and  a  mature  lady  of  thirty-five  making 
love  with  all  the  romance  and  all  the  sentiment  which  you  falsely  imagine  to  be 
the  monopoly  of  your  own  spring-tide.  Hearts  don’t  grow  old  as  early  as  yon 
suppose ;  life  is  not  lived  out  at  twenty-five ;  calm  commonplace  does  not  set  in 
after  the  fifth  lustre;  the  rampant  pulses  of  life  do  not  learn  to  beat  with 
monotonous  regularity,  nor  the  “sweet  bells”  of  imagination  to  chime  in 
measured  cadence,  before  the  hair  has  lost  its  colour  and  the  eye  its  fire ;  not 
until  the  feeble  limbs  are  content  to  tread  the  downward  path,  and  to  locA 
for  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

No !  Love  is  doubtless  beautiful  in  the  poet’s  dream  and  the  painter’s  fiction; 
in  the  golden  flush  of  youth,  with  flowing  locks  and  sparkling  eyes,  with  softly- 
tinted  cheeks  and  forms  of  graceful  beauty.  But  it  is  beautiful  too,  with  beauty 
of  another  kind,  when  it  pours  the  balm  of  consolation  into  the  w'ounds  of  some 
half-broken  heart,  when  it  renews  a  worn  and  faded  life,  when  it  casts  a  sunset 
glow  over  the  close  of  a  long  and  toilsome  journey,  when  it  rises,  in  the  old  fable 
of  the  phoenix,  from  the  ashes  of  a  dead  joy  I 

“  But,”  you  will  say,  “  these  two  had  loved  and  been  happy  once.” 

Just  that.  They  had  loved  truly  and  fondly ;  they  had  faithfully  lived  in  their 
duty ;  they  had  mourned  deeply  and  sincerely.  The  sun  of  their  lives  had  set  in 
tears,  it  seemed  to  them,  never  to  rise  again.  But  there  is  a  dawning  morrow  to 
the  darkest  night  of  grief.  Daybreak  had  come  to  them — a  grey,  cloudy  dawn 
which  promised  little,  and  even  from  that  little  they  tried  to  hide  their  tear-stained 
eyes,  pained  even  by  that  dim,  murky  light.  But,  malgre  eu.T,  the  day  wore  on, 
the  light  waxed  stronger  and  clearer,  the  clouds  lighter  and  lighter ;  the  sun  came 
out,  it  shone  upon  them,  and — they  stood  together  at  the  wicket-gate  as  we 
have  said. 

And  their  love  had  a  quality  in  it  which  is  wanting  in  yours — a  tender  refrain, 
a  sweet  echo  of  long-forgotten  music,  a  mysterious  blending  of  memory  and  hope. 
Oh  I  depend  upon  it,  sparkling  as  the  fresh  novelty  of  your  young  love  is,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  can  match  with  this  1 

Are  you  angry  stiU,  you  maiden  with  tke  earnest  eyes  who  have  taken  your 
stand  upon  fidelity,  whose  motto  is  “  Usque  ad  finem,"  who  pour  oUt  from  your 
fresh,  rosy  lips  such  beautiful  theories  on  the  same  key-note  ?  Well,  well.  Is 
it  not  true  that  you  have  touched  a  chord  which  lies  hidden,  however  deep. 
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in  all  our  hearts  ?  Have  we  not  all  started  in  life  with  the  same  beautiful  theory 
which  has  faded  before  the  experience  of  life,  although  we  clung  fondly  to  it, 
disputing  every  inch  of  ground  with  Nature,  the  healer  of  wounds,  the  restorer  of 
peace,  and,  half-wonderingly,  half-sorrowfully,  looking  back,  after  all,  at  the 
difference  between  what  we  would  be  and  what  she  makes  us  ? 

How  is  it  that  we  still  listen  with  a  secret  warming  of  admiration  to  the 
tanpting  dogma  we  know  to  be  so  unsound?  How  is  it  that  we  cherish,  in 
the  teeth  of  our  experience,  a  certain  unconfeesed,  unconscious  hope  that,  after 
all,  the  enthusiastic  dreamer  may  yet  vindicate  the  perished  aspirations  of  some 
higher  nature  within  us — may  yet  realise  the  theory  which  we  have  reluctantly 
relinquished  ? 

Is  it  not  all  a  rising  up  of  the  immortal  within  us  against  its  mortal  incum¬ 
brance — against  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  and  the  laws  which  are  made  for  the 
flesh’s  weakness,  just  as  it  rises  against  sorrow,  or  sickness,  or  death  itself — those 
mortal  mmts  against  which,  being  subject,  wc  yet  revolt  ? 

But  the  dame  has  waved  her  last  adieu,  although  wc  did  not  see  it ;  and  now 
she  wends  her  way  slowly  back  to  the  house,  and,  meeting  Thomas  at  the  door  of 
the  little  parlour,  she  takes  the  silver  candlestick  from  his  hand,  and  enters  alone. 
The  moonlight  still  lies  in  chequered  panes  upon  the  floor,  still  nestles  in  moving 
shadows  upon  the  piquet-table,  the  redder  light  of  her  taper  struggling  with,  but 
not  quenching,  its  pale,  tranquil  ray.  Something  of  the  flush  of  love  and  happiness 
had  faded  out  of  her  face,  and  a  shade  of  grave  thoughtfulness  had  taken  its  place, 
as  she  set  down  the  light  on  the  mantelpiece,  under  the  portrait  of  William 
Crichton,  and,  leaning  there  upon  her  round  white  arm,  she  stood  looking  up 
at  the  face  of  her  dead  husband,  not  regretfully,  with  no  pang  of  self-reproach — 
vith  a  shade  of  gentle  sadness,  it  is  true,  such  as  must  always  come  with  the 
memory  of  the  lost  long  after  all  the  bitter  heart  pain  has  been  stilled — with 
tender  eyes  undimmed  by  tears,  with  loving  remembrance  she  looked  fearlessly 
at  the  shadow  of  the  past. 

Not  a  shadow  to  her — a  realised  presence,  to  which  she  murmured  in  spoken 
words  the  story  of  her  new  happiness,  just  as  in  the  old  time  she  had  carried  to 
him  all  her  joys  and  all  her  sorrows,  for  his  certain  sympathy  and  companionship. 

And  there  she  lingered,  heedless  of  the  passing  moments,  until  Dorothy,  whose 
function  it  was  to  lock  the  doors  and  extinguish  the  lights,  ventured,  tired  and 
deepy,  upon  a  gentle  reminder  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  madam  safe  in  her  bedchamber  at  last. 

Safe  in  her  bedchamber,  it  is  true,  but  not  to  sleep.  The  waters  had  been  stirred 
too  deeply,  and  the  calm  would  not  come  yet.  Up  from  the  troubled  deptlis  of 
memory  came  trooping  half-forgotteii  words,  and  looks,  and  scenes,  all  strangely 
rivid,  strangely  real.  And  as  she  sat  there,  before  the  oval  mirror  on  her  dressing- 
table,  she  lived  over  again  her  life  which  had  ceased  to  be. 

Waking  from  her  dream  of  memory,  as  the  one  silvery  stroke  of  the  quaint 
little  clock  in  the  corner  told  the  first  hour  of  a  new  day.  Dame  Margaret  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  burst  into  tears.  And  as  whilome  in  the  parlour  below 
the  red  gleam  of  the  dame’s  lamp  struggled  with  the  pale  beams  of  the  tranquil 
moon.  Surely,  surely  even  so  are  the  things  around  us  often  but  emblems  of  the 
hidden  life  within  I 
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in.— SYBIL. 

n''IIROUGH  the  glistening  meadows,  wet  with  eaily  dew — our  great-grandmothai 
were  early  risers— sped  Sybil  Rowley,  her  auburn  ringlets  dancing  in  the 
morning  breeze,  her  rosy,  parted  lips  drinking  in  the  sweet  air,  her  light  scarf 
forming  graceful  curves  around  her,  her  straw  hat  dangling  by  its  ribbon  in  her 
hand.  Sybil  had  chosen  the  nearest  path  ;  she  sought  no  time  for  reflection.  AB 
she  would  say  was  ready,  nay,  was  bursting  from  her  lips.  Dame  Margaret  stood 
at  her  window,  and  she  spied  the  girl,  as,  in  her  eager  haste,  she  brushed  a  shower 
of  diamonds  from  the  sweetbriar-bush.  It  may  be  that  the  dame  was  watching  for 
her ;  we  will  not  say  there  had  been  no  anxious  questionings  of  “  Will  she  come,  m 
will  she  stay  away  ?”  We  are  self-tormentors  all.  But  surely  all  the  pricking 
doubts  and  fears  must  have  vanished  when  Sybil  sprang  into  her  arms  and  called 
her  “  mother,”  and  laughed  and  wept  by  turns,  and  smothered  her  with  kisses,  and 
tried  to  tell  how  glad  she  was,  and,  weeping  again,  tears  of  joy,  laid  down  her  head 
upon  the  dame’s  neck,  and  mingled  her  gold-streaked  auburn  with  the  other’s 
raven  black. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  sec,  a  tender  pretty  sight,  how  the  maiden  pressed  to 
her  heart  the  realisation  of  her  fond  dream,  the  satisfying  of  that  longing  which 
had  fastened  upon  her  of  late,  for  a  mother’s  love  and  care ;  how  the  dame  gently 
stroke*!  the  nestling  head  with  a  graceful  assumption  of  motherly  protection ;  how 
the  two  women  sat,  in  such  charming  contrast,  budding  girlhood  and  ri{)c  woman¬ 
hood  ;  golden  morning  and  black-tressed  night,  upon  the  great  wide  sofa  with  its 
flower-besprinkled  chintz,  large  enough  for  two  of  the  little  French  bedsteads  rf 
these  degenerate  diiys.  Could  the  squire  have  seen  that  sight,  he  would  surely 
have  been  more  than  satisfied  that  he  had  found  the  happy  solution  of  his  present 
difficulty. 

He  was  satisfied,  later,  that  in  securing  his  own  exceeding  happiness  he  had 
done  well  for  others ;  when  he  saw  how  smoothly  went  the  wheels  of  his  househdd 
machinery — the  one  gracious  presence  which  had  been  wanting  to  them  supplied— 
Sybil,  flitting  hither  and  thither,  as  of  old,  it  is  true,  bound  by  no  household  laws, 
held  by  no  chains  of  deconuu  (what  could  enchain  a  butterfly?),  but  always 
obedient  to  the  homeward  call,  rarely  petulant,  perverse,  or  wilful  now. 

The  autumn  days  were  shortening  into  winter  then ;  the  orchard  fruits  were 
duly  harvested ;  the  elder- wine,  prospective  of  Christmas,  rested  in  the  weU-filled 
storeroom.  Mistress  Burchett  was  installed  as  manager  and  directress  in  Dame 
Margaret’s  quondam  abode ;  and  Sybil  spent  the  wet  and  darkling  days  meekly 
enough  at  her  stepmother's  feet,  learning  the  mysteries  of  cross  and  tent,  and  many 
another  stitch  besides. 

But  the  long  winter  had  to  be  got  through,  and  the  needle  alone  would  be  too 
slight  a  hold  upon  the  mischief-loving  maiden ;  so  the  squire  and  his  lady  conferred 
together  ;  anil  the  squire,  who  himself  loved  reading,  and  was  a  warm  patron  of 
literature,  judged  that  to  give  employment  of  that  sort  to  the  bu.sy  brain  might 
save  it  from  weaving  those  nets  of  mischief  which  had,  ere  now,  enbingled  them  aU. 

“Guy  Sandbeck  is  a  fine  scholar,  Madge,  and  a  young  man  of  parts;  a 
courteous,  well-bred  gentleman,  too,  as  you  see,  although,  maybe,  a  little  high  and 
disdainful  for  his  post.  Sybil  had  best  read  with  him,  and  profit  by  his  scholarship, 
to  inform  her  mind  of  much  that  it  knows  nothing  of  as  yet.” 
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Dame  Margaret  shook  her  head  pricatebj.  She  had  seen  somewhat  of  life, 
and  she  knew  that  it  was  not  for  a  dutiful  wife  to  contradict  a  husband’s  opinion 
(g  to  thwart  his  will  openly.  She  had  seen  somewhat  of  life,  and  she  doubted  how 
far  it  might  be  well  to  cast  two  young  people  into  the  snare  of  such  close  and 
constant  intercourse. 

For  this  Guy  Sandbcck,  secretary  and  librarian  to  Squire  Rowley,  under  the 
high  patronage  and  recommendation  of  my  Lord  Amherst,  was,  besides  all  that 
Squire  Rowley  had  said,  a  very  personable  young  man,  with  handsome  brown  eyes, 
and  a  broad  white  forehead,  and  an  elegant  carriage,  and  a  certain  air  of  dignity 
and  authority  which  women  somehow  prize ;  and  whieh,  justified  as  it  might  be  by 
his  gifts,  was  certainly  a  little  unusual  in  one  of  his  position.  Dame  Margaret, 
marking  with  what  easy  self-possession  he  took  his  place  amongst  the  wealthy  and 
high-born  guests  at  her  husband's  table,  and  with  what  a  quiet  confidence  he  dis¬ 
coursed  on  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  could  not  help  wondering  w’here  the  country 
parson's  son  had  picked  up  the  high-bred  polish  which  set  off  his  erudition  to  such 
advantage. 

For  Master  Guy  was  chary  of  his  confidences ;  he  gave  no  clue  to  his  past  life ; 
he  never  lost  himself,  as  others  do,  in  reminiscences  of  his  youth ;  he  had  no 
adventures,  no  recollections  to  impart  in  no  matter  what  intimate  or  unreserved 
mtercourse.  He  evidently  considered  the  general  guarantee  as  to  his  past  honour¬ 
able  career  furnished  by  his  noble  patron  as  sufiicieHt  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
present  employer,  and  the  rest  was  his  own. 

Dame  Margaret  was  not  mistrustful  on  this  score,  however,  and,  on  further 
reflection,  she  decided  that  no  great  harm  could  come  whilst  under  her  watchful 
eye,  and,  besides,  Sybil  was  not  likely  so  far  to  forget  herself.  Her  father’s 
eecretary ! — it  was  impossible !  The  young  man,  too,  whom  the  dame  really  liked, 
would  know  his  duty  and  his  place  too  well.  So  the  lessons  began,  Sybil  sub¬ 
mitting,  without  a  word  of  demur  or  sign  of  pleasure,  to  the  plan,  and  Dame 
Margaret  carrying  her  embroidery  frame  morning  after  morning — whilst  the  squire 
was  abroad  in  bis  fields — to  the  library ;  and,  sitting  down  with  the  two  at  the  long 
oaken  table,  eye  and  ear  alike  on  the  alert,  she  soon  found  how  groundless  all  her 
fears  liad  been. 

Perhaps  Sybil  bore  the  secretary  an  unforgotten  grudge  for  that  smile  which 
had  once  put  her  to  shame.  It  is  certain  that  the  man  had  laughed  at  her  I  and 
girls  seldom  forgive  such  a  slight,  which  may  somewhat  account  for  the  series  of 
small  rebellions  and  petty  torments  through  which  she  managed  to  put  her  tutor. 
She  would  yawn  in  the  middle  of  the  most  amusing  scenes  from  Mr.  Addison’s 
Spectator,  and  talk  in  dumb  show  to  her  lap-dog  when  Guy  explained  to  her  the 
difficult  passages  in  “  Paradise  Lost.”  She  would  pretend  to  fall  asleep  over  the 
“Fall  of  Troy,”  and,  waking  suddenly,  without  a  w’ord  of  excuse  or  apology, 
petulantly  exclaim  that,  if  she  had  thought  Cassandra  hiul  not  done  raving  yet,  she 
would  have  slept  a  little  longer !  If  ho  marked  passages  for  her  private  reading, 
she  scarcely  deigned  to  take  note  of  the  page,  and  let  the  volume  lie  all  day 
unopened  on  the  library  table.  If,  as  sometimes  happened,  Guy  Sandbeck 
administered  a  grave  and  pointed  rebuke,  she  would  smile  innocently  in  his  face, 
and  look  as  pleased  as  if  he  had  praised  her. 

Oh,  how  j)rovoking  she  was !  and  so  pretty  with  it  all  that  Dame  Margaret’s 
lips,  prepared  to  chide,  too  often  relaxed,  in  spite  of  herself,  into  a  smile.  It  was 
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wonderful  that  the  sorely-taxed  patience  of  the  secretary  never  gave  way.  Calm, 
grave,  and  imperturbable,  he  went  on  his  way  as  if  his  pupil  were  the  most 
studioiu,  the  most  attentive,  and  as  if  her  progress  matched  with  his  pains.  If  she 
slept,  he  waited  patiently,  book  in  hand,  for  her  awakening,  and  read  on  from 
where  her  eyes  had  closed,  as  if  she  had  been  some  poor  invalid  whom  wearinem 
had  overtaken.  Sometimes,  Dame  Margaret,  seeing  how  little  profit  these  lesson 
were  to  the  pupil,  and  judging  they  must  be  a  sore  plague  to  the  master,  was  in  the 
mind  to  have  them  given  up.  But  the  weather  outside  was  dreary  yet,  and  she 
thought  that,  until  the  occupation  could  be  replaced  by  other  and  more  congenisl, 
things  had  best  remain  as  they  were.  And  she  laughed  now  at  the  danger  she 
had  once  feared. 

And  so  the  winter  travelled  on,  and  at  last  the  long  February  frost  brdke  up; 
and  the  young  green  com  began  to  peep  through  the  fast-melting  snow,  and  the 
keen  March  winds  whistled  round  the  hall,  and  bore  U2X)n  their  blustering  breath 
the  sweetness  of  the  hedge  violet  and  the  welcome  note  of  the  returning  cuckoo. 

It  was  just  then  that  those  who  were  about  her  saw  a  change  in  Sybil.  It  may  have 
been  that  remorse  for  her  continued  naughtiness  had  fastened  upon  her,  or  that  her 
midnight  studies  told  upon  her  health ;  for  would  it  be  believed  that,  nightly,  whea 
all  the  household  slept,  she  stole  down  to  the  library  shelves,  and,  taking  thence  the 
neglected  lessons  of  the  day,  or  the  reading  she  had  seemed  not  to  hear,  conned 
them  over  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and,  having  mastered  them,  carried  back 
the  books,  and  put  them  back  in  their  accustomed  places  ere  the  librarian  left  hi 
chamber  in  the  early  morning  ? 

How  would  she  have  felt  to  know  that  Guy  Sandbeck,  with  his  quiet  observation 
and  his  apparent  unconsciousness,  had  discovered  this,  her  secret  V 

But  Sybil  really  faded  as  the  spring  came  on.  Wan  and  listless,  thin  and  white, 
dreamy  and  subdued,  except  when  playing  her  wilful  tricks,  with  sometimes  a  hectic 
flush  upon  her  cheek  and  a  dangerous  glitter  in  her  eyes,  the  girl  was  growing  more 
than  ever  like  her  mother,  who  had  sunk  in  a  lovely,  gentle  decay  into  the  gravfr 
It  was  strange  that  Guy  Sandbeck  should  have  been  the  first  to  whisper  of  the 
change  to  Dame  Margaret,  who,  quick  to  take  alarm,  was  full  of  bitter  self- 
reproach  that  she  had  not  seen  it  sooner.  And  the  squire — good,  fond  father  !— 
overwhelmed  with  consternation,  positively  persecuted  Sybil  to  bike  food,  wine, 
rest ;  to  wrap  her  throat  in  furs,  and  her  feet  in  worsted  stockings ;  and  cast 
about,  with  Dame  Margaret,  for  any  and  every  means  of  averting  the  threatened 
danger.  Change  of  scene  ? — that  Sybil  positively  refused  to  take.  She  was  not  iD, 
she  said.  They  were  all  bent  on  coddling  and  nursing  her  into  a  fever — all  she 
wanted  was  to  be  let  alone.  And  so  they  had  to  do  it,  and  to  watch  with  anxious, 
foreboding  hearts  the  cheek  which  sharpened  day  by  day,  and  paled  or  flushed 
with  too-transparent  beauty. 

“  Oh,  Madge,  Madge  I”  burst  forth  the  squire,  with  a  sob,  “  the  girl  will  die  !— 
she  is  like  her  mother  I” 

And  the  dame,  rising  from  her  seat,  went  to  him,  and,  holding  his  hands,  found 
words  of  comfort  to  say  to  him,  and  soothed  away  his  fears  at  last ;  and,  pacing 
gently  to  and  fro,  arm-in-arm  together,  in  the  long  green  parlour,  whilst  the 
flickering  firelight  shadows  lighted  up  the  gathering  twilight,  they  talked  of  a  neT 
hope  and  a  new  interest  which  might  call  Sybil  back  to  Ufe,  and  to  the  fulfilment 
of  her  happy  woman’s  destiny — love  and  marriage. 
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07  the  many  pleasures  which  Proviilence  offers  us  to  render  life  enjoyable  and  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  a  toiling  existence,  none  probably  exercise  a  more 
beneficent  influence  than  those  gentle  delights  grouped  under  the  term  “home.” 
Natures  certainly  there  are  which  require  joys  of  a  more  fiery  character,  but  to  the 
great  minority  of  men  whose  days  are  spent  in  work,  whether  of  the  hands  or  head,  a 
comfortable  home  presents  allurements  more  fascinating  than  the  most  enticing  gaiety 
elsewhere.  The  worker  of  the  middle  class  returns  with  fresh  vigour  to  labour  after 
hii  mind  has  dwelt  for  an  instant  on  that  happy  fireside  and  those  smiling  faces 
awaiting  him  after  the  day’s  toil  is  over.  And  what  a  dear  home  it  is  to  which  he 
goes ! — the  wife  with  her  welcome  of  love — the  children  clinging  round  his  knees— the 
pure  air — the  sense  of  room  and  order — all  coupled  with  the  feeling  that  he  may  fairly 
devote  the  remainder  of  bis  evening  to  no  harder  employment  than  domestic  pleasure. 

Let  us  descend  a  step  lower  in  the  scale — to  the  skilled  artificer,  whose  wages  are 
liberal  enough,  and  whose  workshop  is  sufficiently  removed  from  any  great  social 
centre  to  enable  him  to  rent  a  four-roomed  cottage.  Honest  John  Craftsman  seeks  his 
home  with  no  less  satisfaction  than  his  better-dressed  neighbour,  and  is  equally 
iporred  on  to  exertion  by  the  desire  to  maintain  so  happy  an  oasis  in  his  monotonous 
life  of  toil.  Less  refinement  and  perhaps  fewer  luxuries  are  there,  but  if  he  has  a 
tidy  wife  there  is  equal  comfort  and  order.  His  Mary’s  bright  eyes,  and  the  cheerful 
laugh  of  his  little  ones  as  they  welcome  their  father  to  his  tea,  cast  an  exquisite  spell 
of  harmony  over  his  wearied  soul.  The  kitchen,  with  its  white  table  and  white 
dresser,  with  sparkling  fire  and  cosy  cat,  and  sympathetically  purring  kettle,  is  a  scene 
of  comfort  excelled  by  none  other  to  John  Craftsman’s  mind.  And  then  sometimes 
there  is  a  neat  little  parlour,  snug  and  tidy,  with  vases  on  a  small  scale,  with 
mignonette  and  stuffed  birds,  of  all  which  John  is  not  a  little  proud.  He,  Mary,  and 
the  baby  sleep  in  the  room  adjoining  the  kitchen,  while  the  other  children  do  fairly 
enough  in  the  remaining  bedroom — not  too  well  off  for  space,  but  with  just  sufficient 
for  health.  John  looks  round  on  his  brood  and  his  wife,  all  contented,  all  healthy^ 
ind  John  thicks  to  himself  as  he  goes  to  his  work  that  he  would  not  change  his 
cottage  for  a  palace,  not  he. 

Let  us  now,  however,  seek  the  home  of  a  still  lower  class— not  of  the  mere  vagrant, 
for  he  is  better  housed  than  he  deserves  in  the  nnion  or  in  prison,  but  of  the  would-be 
honest  labourer— the  representative  of  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  working 
vorld.  Time  may  have  been  when  he,  too,  was  fairly  housed,  and  the  little  hovels  in 
groups  about  the  suburbs  of  London  may  once  have  contained  but  a  family  each.  But 
in  London— and,  indeed,  in  most  other  towns  as  building  has  increased — the  value  of 
lend  has  increased  with  it,  till,  step  by  step,  the  labourer  has  been  driven  from  the 
Mntre.  The  stately  square,  the  lofty  terrace,  the  railway,  or  the  hotel  has  absorbed  the 
lite  of  his  humble  dwelling,  and  now,  finding  what  miserable  accommodation  he  may 
in  some  distant  district,  he  has,  snperadded  to  his  other  exertion,  the  task  of  daily 
nlking  some  miles  to  and  from  his  work.  Nor  in  the  country  is  the  result  different 
Improved  culture  and  more  energetie  working  of  the  ground  require  the  farmer  to 
employ  more  agricultural  labourers  than  he  did  formerly ;  but  no  law  has  compelled 
kim  to  add  to  the  number  of  cottages  where  they  must  lire. 

The  more  men  who,  with  their  families,  are  dependent  on  one  row  of  miserable 
hovels,  the  more  rent  will  those  hovels  produce,  and  the  less  inducement  will  there  ho 
fo  the  farmer  to  invest  more  capital  in  bnilding  cottages  while  it  remains  practicnble  td 
fone  another  unfortunate  family  into  those  already  existing. 
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In  town  and  country  the  effect  of  this  scarcity  of  accommodation  is  just  the  same 
—rents  rise,  while  wages  remain  stationary,  and  the  children  come  fast,  without  any 
proportionate  increase  of  house-room.  Pure  air  becomes  unknown ;  the  labouren 
herd  together  up  alleys  foul  beyond  description,  in  squalid  huts  abutting  on  brick¬ 
fields,  on  rubbish- heaps,  in  colonies  alike  as  regards  dirt,  crowding,  wretchedness,  and 
indecency.  No  longer  is  the  honse,  small  though  it  be,  the  portion  of  a  family ;  lucky, 
indeed,  is  the  family  if  one  room  is  exclusively  its  own,  for  with  low  wages  the  poor 
fellow  can  scarcely  pay  three  to  four  shillings  a  week  for  a  miserable  apartment,  except 
he  help  out  the  rent  by  receiving  lodgers,  who  usually  are  unmarried  labourers.  It 
thus  happens  that  when  be  would  return  at  night,  weary  after  ten  or  twelve  hourt' 
hard  work,  the  home  to  which  he  must  go  is  a  place  utterly  without  domestic  attractioni: 
the  children  are  sleeping  round  the  room,  when  they  are  quiet  or  in  health — a  rare 
occurrence,  with  hardship  and  filth  on  every  side;  his  grown-up  daughters  are 
returoing  from  their  daily  work  and  arranging  as  best  they  can  the  wretched  pallets  on 
which  they  are  to  pass  the  night-  The  one  or  two  lodgers — whom  he  must  receive  to 
eke  out  his  rent — add  their  voices,  and  probably  their  oaths,  to  the  previous  din. 

With  this  crowding  cleanliness  is  impossible,  and  the  air  becomes  heavy  and 
oppressive  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  foul  atmosphere  of  a  public  taproom  is  refreshing 
by  comparison.  What  wonder,  then,  that  this  labourer  is  tempted  to  waste  even  hit 
small  means  at  the  gin-shop — so  inviting  with  its  brilliant  lighting,  so  progressively 
ruinous  in  its  allurements  and  associations  f  His  wife— poor  woman ! — when  first  they 
married  tried  to  make  his  home  comfortable,  but  frosts,  strikes,  poverty  were  soon  too 
much  for  her.  Compelled  by  necessity  to  crowd,  by  degrees  she  became  inured  to  the 
scene,  till  now,  having  long  put  aside  all  notions  of  order,  she  is  only  glad  when  a  few 
pence  come  in  her  way  to  solace  her  woes  also  at  the  public-house,  where  drinking, 
fighting,  and  swearing  contribute  to  render  this  mother  of  a  family  callous  and 
degraded. 

lletUi-ning  from  his  debauch,  what  a  place  the  labourer  enters  I  a  room  foul  with  the 
odour  of  the  numerous  sleepers— father,  mother,  grown  sons  and  daughters,  children, 
lodgers  herded  together  like  pigs,  all  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  and  but  promiscuoudy 
sorted  as  regards  beds.  Reared  in  such  dens  as  these,  to  what  can  those  young  men 
and  girls  come,  and  those  still  innocent  children  ?  Con  the  least  decency,  or  even  ai 
appearance  of  cleanliness  or  morality,  be  observed  ?  Impossible  I  With  such  training 
all  must  grow  up  hardened  to  every  finer  feeling,  except  perhaps  brotherhood,  without 
an  idea  of  virtue  or  a  notion  of  a  merciful  God ;  for  with  associations  so  debasing,  no 
Scripture-reader  or  itinerant  preacher,  with  all  his  unselfish  exertion,  can  do  more  than 
awake  a  passing  twinge  of  conscience. 

The  picture  is  loathsome  and  hideous  in  the  extreme,  yet  it  is  an  unexaggeratel 
view  of  the  condition  to  which  are  now  doomed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  labouring 
poor.  If  from  political  accident  these  masses  obtained  even  for  a  short  time  tba 
supremacy,  what  excesses  might  they  not  be  expected  to  commit,  in  vengeance  for  what 
they  would  deem  oppression,  and,  like  starving  men  before  food,  in  gluttonous  revelling 
in  the  better  things  chance  had  thrown  in  their  way?  Truly  such  a  state  of  society ii 
to  have  a  volcano  under  the  feet  of  the  better  classes,  dormant  long,  perhaps,  but  not 
less  liable  to  burst  into  eruption,  could  the  upper  crust  be  once  broken  through. 

In  proportion  as  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  poor  improve,  so  also  does  then 
general  condition  give  them  more  and  better  house-room,  purer  air,  and  less  crowding, 
and  we  shall  have  gone  far  towards  elevating  their  characters;  not  that  the  advantage 
we  confer  can  actually  inspire  them  with  morality,  cleanliness,  or  piety,  but  rather  that 
it  removes  some  of  the  now  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  those  virtues. 

Occasionally  a  philanthropist  has  tried  his  hand,  and  here  aud  there  a  model 
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lodging-lionsc,  or  a  row  of  model  eottago,  attests  his  bnmnne  intentions ;  hat  his  is  a 
fork  of  charity — a  raero  drop  in  the  ocean  of  woe.  Yet  a  great  revolution  cannot  be 
effected  by  mere  charity,  for  he  has  to  contend  with  the  apathy  of  the  money-holding 
dasa,  as  well  os  with  the  pride  of  those  he  seeks  to  benefit,  for,  low  as  he  is,  the  poor 
Eaglishinna  is  generally  reluctant  to  accept  an  eleemosynary  boon  on  the  under¬ 
standing,  as  he  feels  to  be  implied,  that  the  charity  must  be  acknowledged  by  the 
excellence  of  his  behaviour.  To  work,  then,  a  really  appreciable  change,  it  is  necessary 


t  to  devise  a  plan  in  which  the  interests  of  the  philanthropist,  the  capitalist,  and  the  poor 
'  nan  will  equally  be  consulted— one,  in  fact,  in  which  money  invested  will  produce  a 
t  fair  percentage. 

That  this  is  quite  possible  we  are  persuaded,  provided  the  principle  of  combination 
be  adopted.  The  present  one  and  two  storied  dwellings  of  working-men  should  by 
''  degrees  be  swept  away,  and  in  their  place  should  be  erected  bouses  of  five,  six,  or  even 
seven  stories,  divided  into  fireproof  flats,  and  each  flat  subdivided  into  independent 
"  sections  of  four  rooms,  or,  in  some  parts,  two  rooms.  As  many  of  these  independent 
^  dvellings  should  be  built  in  one  house  as  would  justify  the  erection  of  a  laundry  for  the 
whole,  and  there  should  also  be  one  large  bull,  maintained  by  subscription  of  the 
id  iomates,  to  serve  as  a  reading  and  coffee  room,  a  lecture-hall,  a  concert-room,  or  for 
>8  sny  purpose  of  reunion.  For  light  and  ventilation,  the  building  would  probably  be 
d*  most  suitable  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  the  centre  of  which  could  be  used  as  a 
'^7  diying-ground  and  a  place  of  recreation  for  the  children.  Let  water  and  gas  be  laid  on 
?  throughout;  let  the  commonest  and  strongest  necessary  fixtures  bo  added,  and  every 
■>®  ippliance  for  cleanliness  adopted  to  the  full.  To  each  establishment  there  should  be  a 
li*  rerident  superintendent,  with  powers  to  maintain  order  and  to  prevent  sub-letting. 
**  For  the  hitter,  he  must  have  some  right  of  inspection,  but  interference  with  the  internal 
'8'  affairs  of  the  families  should  be  avoided  ns  much  as  possible,  and  to  give  without  it  the 
“il  necessary  means  of  preventing  practices  inimical  to  the  general  welfare,  a  power  of 
very  summary  eviction  should  be  specially  provided  in  regard  to  all  tenants. 

With  these  arrangements  for  their  comfort,  the  families  of  working-men  could  not 
Ml  fail  to  become  domesticated  in  the  true  sense  of  tho  word,  and  such  domestication 
producing  happy  and  pleasant  homes,  one  great  inducement  to  frequent  the  public- 
lei  house  would  bo  overcome.  Add  to  this  the  attraction  of  the  general  room,  where 
**  harmless  games  and  instruction — mutual  or  otherwise — could  bo  encouraged,  and 
by  degrees  would  grow  up  a  counter-attraction  sufficient  to  subdue  any  outside 
Kdnetion. 

It  only  remains  to  show  that  this  scheme,  so  beneficial  to  the  poor  man,  would  bo 
one  of  fair  profit  to  the  capitalist— a  condition  without  which  tho  extension,  or  even 
,  partial  success,  of  the  design  would  be  impracticable.  There  are  structures  in  existence 
from  which  the  necessary  data  for  determining  my  calculations  on  this  point  may  bo 
procured.  There  is  the  Victoria  Jjodging-Housc,  Westminster,  a  model  lodging-house 
in  Vauxhall,  and  above  all,  abutting  on  the  Hackney-road,  there  is  “  Columbia-squarc 
East,”  a  product  of  the  universal  benevolence  of  Miss  Bnrdett  Coutts.  This  last, 
though  perhaps  open  to  objection  in  some  points,  is  a  huge  structure  providing  accom- 
7“  modation  for  175  families,  with  all  the  appliances  mentioned  above;  and  from  the 
^  experience  that  has  been  gained  by  the  working  to  this  time,  we  are  confident  that  the 


following  figures  may  bo  safely  relied  on.  Of  course  no  more  outlay  should  be  made 
for  ornamentation  of  the  house  than  would  suffice  to  prevent  it  being  repulsive  with¬ 
out,  and  to  give  an  air  of  comfort  within ;  and  then  it  cannot  bo  doubted  than  an  edifice 
of  the  description  given  could  be  erected  with  wash-house,  club-room,  &c.,  at  the  rate 
of  100/.  per  tenement  of  four  rooms.  The  higher  the  house,  and  the  greater  tho 
number  of  separate  sections  in  it,  the  less  the  cost  of  each  dwelling;  insomuch  as  the 
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ground  rent  is  a  constant  charge,  and  the  cost  of  roofing  is  essentially  the  same  for  any 
number  of  stories. 

If  the  four-roomed  section  be  let  to  the  artisan  at  3s.  a  week  (payable  in  advance^ 
which  he  has  usually  now  to  pay  for  two  wretched  apartments,  and,  even  in  dear  neigh¬ 
bourhoods,  for  one  miserable  chamber,  the  payment  would  be  for  the  year  71. 16s. ;  and 
if  of  this  we  allow  21.  IBs.  as  the  share  of  ground-rent,  maintenance  of  buildings,  cost  of 
superintendence,  water,  gas,  and  such  like  everyday  charges,  and,  in  addition,  set  asidi 
lOs.  as  a  reserve  fund  to  meet  contingencies,  we  shall  have  left  4{.  10s.  as  the  intereit 
per  cent,  on  the  maximum  computed  outlay.  Now  4^  per  cent.,  if  of  tolerably  certaio 
tenure,  is  a  fair  interest  for  the  money  invested.  Private  benevolence  and  Governmeat 
interference,  even  as  a  guarantee,  are  to  be  deprecated  ;  for,  to  be  thoroughly  useful, 
such  an  institution  must  be  in  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  commercial  transaction  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  each  having  his  money’s  worth.  The  proprietorship  should  be 
vested  in  a  Joint  Stock  Company.  The  greater  the  scale  of  operations,  and  the  mote 
parishes  in  which  such  buildings  are  simultaneously  erected,  the  less  would  lluctoa- 
tions  in  the  labour-market  of  any  particular  district  affect  the  general  profit  of  the 
concern. 

To  carry  out  the  above  idea,  the'  philanthropist  should  devote  himself  to  organising 
a  company  for  erecting  the  work,  with  abundance  of  power  and  capital;  rather  tbu 
seeking,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  means,  to  combat  as  an  individual  an  evil  whieh 
can  only  be  successfully  withstood  by  being  brought  face  to  face  with  a  mass  of  capital 
which  no  one  person,  however  wealthy,  could  command.  The  reform,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  sweeping  and  complete. 

This  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  all  classes,  in  the  hope  of  soon  seeing 
such  societies  at  work  throughout  the  country  on  a  great  scale — the  shareholden 
actuated  by  the  sense  that,  while  not  depreciating  their  own  fortunes,  they  are  adding 
immensely  to  the  happiness  of  their  poorer  fellow-creatures,  and  the  working-met 
cheerfully  accepting  the  provision  made  for  them,  just  in  the  manner  they  require  it, 
as  a  profitable  investment  of  the  capital  of  the  money-holding  classes. 
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THE  BOOK  OF 

OMK  good  long  time  ago  there  was  a  mmonr 

that  a  great  poetess,  now  no  more,  was  tnrn- 
ing  a  listening  ear  to  the  claims  of  spirit- 
nuiug ;  and  shortly  afterwards  another  mmonr 
that  the  husband  of  the  greitt  poetess,  himself 
s  great  poet,  had  kicked  a  certain  medium  bodily 
wt  of  doors.  Whether  these  ramonrs  were 
true  or  false  (and  nine  ramonrs  ont  of  ten  are 
imoko  for  which  there  is,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
proverb,  no  fire),  it  is  certain  that  the  poem  in 
the  present  collection  called  “  Mr.  Sludge,  the 
Medmm,"  is  jnst  such  a  poem  as  might  have 
been  written  about  a  medium  by  a  poet  who  had 
kicked  him.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  prolonged 
kick  in  blank  verse.  The  question  may  well  be 
BOW,  Is  not  the  medium  a  great  deal  tm  highly 
honoured  ?  To  be  kicked  in  the  body  by  a  great 
immortal  was  enough  to  send  any  medinm  to 
his  grave  a  happy  man,  with  a  triumphant 
“Yixit”  as  his  cotfiu-plate;  but  to  be  kicked  in 
the  spirit  in  foolscap  octavo  before  all  the  nni- 
verse  is  snrely  more  than  any  medium  could  in 
reason  expect.  We  sincerely  hoi>e  Mr.  Sludge 
vill  get  over  it — sutficiently,  that  is,  to  be  kicked 
agaiu  by  somebody  else,  and  so  go  on  nntil  he 
is  fairly  kicked  out  of  creation  and  into  the 
limbo  of  effete  sconudrelism,  wherever  in  the 
eoontry  of  chaos  that  limbo  may  be.  Got  on 
I  him,  and  may  his  bed  be  rattlesnakes,  wherever 
it  is  laid  1  This  is  all  the  notice  ho  will,  jnst 
now,  get  from  ns,  for  we  do  not  intend  to  pay 
him  the  compliment  of  quoting  a  line  from  Mr. 
Browning's  new  volnme.  Let  him  be  simply 
katcfnl,  and  go.  Hateful  he  must  be.  There  is 
s  strong  impression  on  people's  minds  that  the 
Hreat  poetess  died  of  a  broken  heart — broken, 
not  by  any  private  personal  grief  (the  glorions 
creature  was  too  great  for  that),  bnt  broken  by 
veariness  at  seeing 

“Captive  Good  attending  Captain  IIL" 

And  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  loathe  Mr. 
Slndgc  for  his  share  of  the  breaking.  Good¬ 
ie,  Mr.  Slndge. 

What  we  intend  to  do  in  this  place  is,  first,  to 
qnote  from  Mr.  Browning's  new  volnme  some  of 
ihe  verses  which  are  most  likely  to  speak  easily 
far  themselves  to  the  reader,  and  then  to  say  a 
I  faw  words  about  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  poet.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that 
his  writing  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  bnt  we  shall 
■elect  specimens  which  a  child,  or  at  least  a 
mman,  will  be  sure  to  understand. 

First  of  all — 

YOUTH  AND  AtlT. 

It  once  might  have  been,  once  only : 

W'e  lodged  in  a  street  together, 

You,  a  sparrow  on  the  housetop  lonely, 

I,  a  lone  she-bird  of  his  feather. 

Your  trade  was  with  sticks  and  clay. 

You  thumbed,  thrust,  patted,  and  polished. 
Then  laughed  “  They  will  see  some  day 
Smith  made,  and  Gibson  demolished." 

business  was  song,  song,  song ; 
chirped,  cheeped,  trilled,  and  twittered. 


“Dramatis  Personm."  By  Robert  Browning. 
Chapman  and  Hall. 


THE  MONTH.* 

“  Hate  Brown's  on  the  boards  ere  long. 

And  Grisi's  existence  embittered !" 

I  earned  no  more  by  a  warble 
Than  you  by  a  sketch  in  piaster ; 

You  wanted  a  piece  of  marble, 

1  needed  a  music-master. 

AVo  studied  bard  in  our  styles. 

Chipped  each  at  a  crust  like  Hindoos, 

For  air,  looked  out  on  the  tiles. 

For  fun,  watched  each  other's  windows 
You  lounged,  like  a  boy  of  the  South, 

Cap  and  blouse— nay,  a  bit  of  Imard,  too; 

Or  you  got  it  rubbing  your  mouth 
With  fingers  the  clay  adhered  to. 

And  I — soon  managed  to  find 
Weak  points  in  the  flower-fence  facing. 

Was  forced  to  put  up  a  blind. 

And  be  safe  in  my  corset-lacing. 

No  harm !  it  was  not  my  fault 
If  yon  never  turned  your  eyes'  tail  up. 

As  1  shook  upon  E  in  all,. 

Or  ran  the  chromatic  scale  up: 

For  spring  bade  the  sparrows  pair. 

And  the  boys  and  ^rls  gave  guesses. 

And  stalls  in  our  street  looked  rare 
With  bulrush  and  watercressoa 
Why  did  you  not  pinch  a  flower 
In  a  iicllet  of  clay,  and  fling  it'i’ 

Why  did  not  I  put  a  jiower 
Of  thanks  in  a  look,  or  sing  it  f 
I  did  look,  sharp  as  a  lynx 
(.\nd  yet  the  memory  rankles) 

When  models  arrived,  some  minx 
Tripiied  up-stairs,  she  and  her  ankles. 

But  I  think  I  gave  you  as  good  I— 

“That  foreign  fellow— who  can  know 
How  she  pays,  in  a  playful  mood. 

For  bis  tuning  her  that  piano  V 
Could  you  say  so,  and  never  say 
“  Suppose  we  join  bands  and  fortunes. 

And  I  fetch  her  from  over  the  way. 

Her,  piano,  and  long  tunes  and  short  tunes  V’ 
No,  no:  you  would  not  be  rash. 

Nor  1  rasher  and  something  over: 

You've  to  settle  yet  Gibson's  hash. 

And  Grlsi  yet  lives  in  clover. 

But  you  meet  the  Prince  at  the  Board, 

I’m  queen  niyoelf  tt  baU-parr, 

I’ve  married  a  rich  old  lord. 

And  you're  dubbed  knight  and  an  It.  A. 

Each  life's  unfulfilled,  you  sec ; 

It  hangs  still,  patchy  and  scrappy; 

Wo  have  not  sighed  deep,  laughed  free. 
Starved,  feasted,  despaired — been  happy. 
And  nobody  calls  you  a  dunce. 

And  people  suppose  me  clever: 

This  could  but  bare  happened  once. 

And  we  missed  it— lost  it  for  ever. 

The  little  poem  called  “  In  the  Doorway,” 
which  is  one  of  a  series  arranged  nuder  the 
common  title  of  “James  Lee,”  is,  in  truth,  very 
nnlike  Robert  Browning,  except  in  the  last  two 
verses,  which  might  very  well  have  been 
omitted : — 

IN  THE  DOORWAY. 

The  swallow  has  set  her  six  young  on  the  rail. 

And  looks  seaward : 

The  water’s  in  stripes  like  a  snake,  olive-pale 
To  the  leeward, — 

On  the  weather-side,  black,  spotted  while  with  the 
wind: 

“Good  fortune  departs,  and  disaster’s  behind,"— 
Hark,  the  wind  with  Its  wants  and  its  infinite  wail  I 
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Our  flg-tree,  that  leaned  for  the  Raltnefm,  has  furled 
Uer  five  fingers, 

Each  leaf  like  a  hand  opened  wide  to  the  world 
Where  there  lingers 

No  glint  of  the  gold.  Summer  sent  for  her  sake  : 
How  the  vines  writhe  in  rows,  each  impaled  on  its 
stake ! 

My  heart  shrivels  up,  and  my  spirit  shrinks  curled 

Yet  here  are  we  two;  we  have  love,  house  enough, 
■With  the  Held  there. 

This  house  of  four  rooms,  that  Held  rod  and  rough. 
Though  it  yield  there. 

For  the  rabbit  that  robs,  scarce  a  blade  or  a  bent ; 

If  a  magpie  alight  now,  it  seems  an  event; 

And  they  both  will  be  gone  at  November's  rebuff. 

But  why  must  cold  spread?  but  wherefore  bring 
change 
To  the  spirit, 

God  meant  should  mate  His  with  an  Inflnite  range. 
And  inherit 

His  power  to  put  life  in  the  darkness  and  cold? 

Oh,  live  and  love  wortlilly,  bear  and  be  bold ! 

Whom  Summer  made  friends  of,  let  Winter 
estrange ! 

Oar  last  specimen  shall  bo 

CONFESSIONS. 

What  is  he  burring  in  my  ears  ? 

••  Now  that  I  come  to  die. 

Do  I  view  the  world  as  a  vale  of  tears  ?• 

Ah,  reverend  sir,  not  I ! 

What  I  viewed  there  once,  what  1  view  again. 
Where  the  physic  bottles  stand 
On  the  table's  edge, — is  a  suburb  lane. 

With  a  wall  to  my  bedside  hand. 

That  lane  sloped,  much  as  the  bottles  do. 

From  a  bouse  yon  could  descry 
O'er  the  garden-wall :  is  the  curtain  blue 
Or  green  to  a  healthy  eye  ? 

To  mine,  it  serves  for  the  old  June  weather 
Blue  a  .ove  lane  and  wall ; 

And  that  farthest  bottle  labelled  "  Ether" 

Is  the  bouse  o'er-topping  alL 
At  a  terrace,  somewh.it  near  its  stopper. 

There  watched  for  me,  one  June, 

A  girl :  I  know,  sir,  it's  improper. 

My  poor  mind's  out  of  tune. 

Only,  there  was  a  way  .  .  you  crept 
Close  by  the  side,  to  dodge 
Eyes  in  the  house,  two  eyes  except: 

They  styled  their  house  “The  Lodge." 

What  right  had  a  lounger  up  their  lane? 

But,  by  creeping  very  close. 

With  the  good  wall's  help, — their  eyes  might 
strain 

And  stretch  themselves  to  Oes, 

Yet  never  catch  her  and  me  together. 

As  she  left  the  attic,  there. 

By  the  rim  of  the  bottle  labelled  "  Ether," 

And  stoic  from  stair  to  stair. 

And  stood  by  the  rose-wreathed  gale.  Alas, 

We  loved,  sir — nsed  to  meet: 
llow  sad  and  bad  and  mad  it  was— 

But  then,  bow  it  was  sweet'. 

These  specimens  are  about  the  simplest  things 
Mr.  Browning  has  ever  written ;  and  wc  pick 
them  out  for  that  reason.  Bnt,  over  and  above 
their  simplicity,  they  exemlify  very  well  the 
oet's  habits  of  mind,  m  is  great  in  the 
rama — the  drama  proper,  no  donht ;  as  some 
of  our  readers,  who  have  read,  and  a  very  few 
who  may  have  seen,  “  The  Blot  in  the  Scntcheon,” 
and  “  Colombo's  BirthdaV’  (the  latter  with 
Helen  Fancit,  now  Mrs.  llie^ore  Martin,  in 


the  part  of  the  heroine),  may  be  ready  onongh 
to  acknowledge.  Bnt  it  is  os  a  writer  of  (what 
he  has  himseU  called)  “  Dramatic  Lyrics"  that 
Mr.  Browning  chiefly  appeals  to  his  readeti. 
His  poems  are  all  snatches,  or  scraps,  or  epi¬ 
sodes  of  impassioned  autobiography,  which  haw 
only  two  faults  of  any  consequence.  One  is 
rccKUiiiitss  of  versification,  so  that  the  men 
composition  is  often  let  down  to  doggrel ;  the 
other,  and  the  worst  fault  is,  that  the  meaning  i 
is  always  imperfectly  thought  out.  The  poet  I 
gets  inside  the  character  at  some  crisis  in  its  | 
histoi^,  when  the  thoughts  that  arise  from  the  | 
clashing  of  emotion  and  conscience  are  itrag-  | 
gliug  fur  first  utterance.  To  mve  them  thu  | 
utterance  is,  in  one  sense,  very  mlficnlt ;  bnt  in 
another  it  is  very  easy,  for  the  poet  is  left  at 
liberty  to  pretend,  or  to  fancy,  that  he  is  wiser 
than  his  words.  So  he  is  constantly  winking  at 
yon,  or  giving  yon  a  metaphysical  dig  in  the 
ribs,  with  a  sort  of  sombre  chnckle — “  Hah! 
don't  you  see  ?"  “  You  know  my  meaning,  of 
course  ?"  “  We’ve  been  through  all  that,  haven't 
we,  and  wasn't  it  dreadful  f"  “  I've  seen  the  T 
Other  Side  of  the  Moon,  and  so  has  Matilda,  I 

and  oh! - "  This  is  awkward  for  the  gene-  I 

ral  reader,  and  even  for  the  practical  reader;  | 
but  Mr.  Browning  is  unalterable.  Ho  might  | 
have  written  the  above-quoted  poems  in  1830;  I 
he  might  write  Baracelsns”  next  week.  ^ 

Nobody  who  is  worth  reading  has  more  than  b 
two  or  three  good  things  to  say.  In  fact,  the  I 
universe  doesn't  contain  more  than  half-a-dozen.  [ 
Mr.  Browning  is  always  telling  ns  these  leading  { 
things.  I.  “  All  service  is  the  same  with  God  ! 
Whose  puppets,  best  and  worst,  are  we."  (See 
“  Pippa  Passes.")  The  gulf  between  the  creature  - 
and  the  Creator  is  infinite,  and  “  less  or  mors"  | 
is  of  no  consequence.  II.  No  human  being  ; 
can  please  himself  in  the  long  ran  who  does  not  - 
connect  his  own  highest  personal  ends  with  | 
common  ends  of  “human  weal;"  an  irsthetie 
life  must  turn  to  restlessness.  III.  Chnraettr  f 
is  determined,  not  by  a  man's  ends,  but  by  the  I 
manner  in  which  he  pursues  them.  'The  grounds  t 
of  the  estimate  are  internal.  The  It.A.  and  | 
the  lady  Singer  in  the  little  poem  we  have  quoted  I 
were  happy  and  successful  people,  measured  ^  [ 
others  from  without.  Bnt  who  are  “  otherir  ; 
and  what  docs  Anybody  know  of  Anybody  Else? 
The  poet  teaches  ns  that  the  true  happiest 
and  best  of  this  couple  knocked  once  at  their 
door,  and  that,  through  indecision  and  fear  of 
opinion,  they  missed  it.  If  they  had  welcomed  ; 
it,  and  married  poor,  opinion  would  have  called 
them  miserable,  bnt  they  ioonld  have  had  their 
cake;  and  regret  is  for  fools.  No  wise  man 
ever  regrets  having  had  what  be  wanted ;  he 
may  have  to  regret  having  wronged  others  in  the  ' 
taking  of  it.  These  things  Mr.  Browning  nati, 
at  times,  into  forms  so  very  dorinf^  that  half  cl  | 
his  renders  flinch  from  following  his  hand  as  he  S 
pours  the  matter  into  the  mould.  Yet  Mr.  I 
lirowiiing  is  the  most  devout  of  English  poeti,  I 
not  excepting  even  Herbert.  It  is  useless  to  1 
quote  Caliban  and  the  dying  St.  John,  or  that  | 
wonderful  Rabbi  poem— as  well  send  a  brick  u  j 
a  “  sample"  of  a  honso — bnt  any  who  will  jud  I 
take  the  trouble  to  look  over  them  two  or  thra  | 
times  will,  some  day,  find  themselves  readi»$  | 
them  for  the  hundredth  time.  F 
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THE  FASHIONS. 


This  is  the  time  when  strangers  from  all 
qoarters  of  the  globe  invade  Paris,  while 
Parisians  themselves  leave  the  gay  city  to  seek 
a  fresher  air,  or,  to  speak  more  sincerely,  a 
ahauge  of  scene  and  new  pleasores.  The  pre- 
•ant  occupation  of  oar  dressmakers  and  milli¬ 
ners  is,  therefore,  to  bring  ont  costumes  and 
headdresses  adapted  to  travelling,  and  destined 
to  make  known  in  all  fashionable  watering- 
places,  whether  abroad  or  at  home,  the  taste 
and  genius  of  the  designer  of  “  La  Moile." 

In  the  make  of  Duksses  two  styles  are  now 

?«Talent — the  “  princesse  robe"  and  the  coat. 

he  princesse  robe  has  already  been  brought 
forward  many  times  as  fashionable,  but  it  never 
istil  this  year  obtained  such  universal  favour. 
Unr  readers  are,  no  doubt,  already  aware  that 
this  dress  is  made  without  any  waistband,  the 
body  being  cut  all  in  one  piece  with  the  skirt, 
vhile  to  make  the  latter  wider,  gores  are  in¬ 
serted  between  the  widths.  In  this  style  of 
dress  the  seams  are  often  marked  with  thick 
pipiugs  of  another  colour,  or,  at  least,  of  a 
Wker  shade  than  that  of  the  dress.  Some  of 
these  seams  begin  about  half  way  up  the  bodice. 
Sometimes  borders  of  gimp  or  velvet,  or  strips 
of  lace  insertion,  are  substituted  for  the  pipiugs. 
For  instance,  we  have  seen  a  maize-coloured 
alpaca  dress  with  blue  pipiugs,  and  a  blue  silk 
vith  strips  of  black  lace  insertion,  made  in  the 
princesse  fashion. 

The  coat  is  also  made  in  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
terials  ;  it  is  worn  with  a  skirt  of  the  same, 
opening  in  front  over  an  underskirt,  the  body  of 
which  shows  as  a  waistcoat  under  the  coat.  We 
law  one  in  this  style  the  coat  and  overskirt  of 
which  were  of  green  silk,  the  gilet  and  uuder- 
•kirt  of  striped  foulard  green  and  white.  The 
coat  is  also  worn  with  a  plain  skirt  and  white 
muslin  chemisette.  We  must  warn  our  readers 
that  the  coat  is  nut  considered  as  an  out-of-door 
garment ;  it  is  merely  a  new  style  of  jacket  with 
a  longer  basque  at  the  back.  A  puetut,  bur¬ 
nous,  or  mantle  of  some  kind  must  be  worn 
over  it  fur  walking ;  a  waistcoat  or  chemise 
Basse,  accordiug  to  taste,  is  worn  under  it. 
The  shape  of  the  waist  often  changes ;  it  may 
be  pointed,  have  small  or  large,  square  or 
tonnd  basques ;  the  most  stylish,  however,  have 
very  large  ones,  with  pockets.  The  prettiest 
chemisettes  to  wear  with  a  coat  and  waistcoat 
are  made  with  a  full  frill  or  jabot,  to  show  in 
front. 

For  the  sea-side,  very  pretty  loose  Jackets 
are  made  in  grey,  sea-green,  or  fawn-coloured 
cashmere,  embroidered  in  a  Turkish  pattern  in 
rich  and  varied  colours.  They  are  called  the 
Alhambra  vests,  and  arc  pleasant  to  wear  on  an 
erening  when  it  is  a  little  cool.  Another  sea-side 
garment  is  the  Carrick ;  it  is  a  loose  and  ample 
)uket  coming  down  a  little  lower  than  the  waist 
with  a  wide  bell-shaped  sleeve.  It  is  trimmed 
with  strips  of  silk  braid  of  graduated  lengths, 
placed  so  as  to  form  triangular  patterns  round 
the  bottom  and  up  the  front.  The  ends  of  each 
itrip  are  doubled  and  fastened  with  a  small 
aetal  button.  The  small  sailor-shape  collar  is 


fastened  down  with  a  similar  button.  The 
sleeves  are  trimmed  to  match. 

Although  jackets  are  so  much  the  fashion, 
many  ladies  prefer  plain  bodies  to  their  dresses. 
The  prevailing  mode  for  making  these  is  with 
three  very  lung  narrow  basques  at  the  back,  cut 
square  at  the  bottom.  Two  dresses,  forming 
part  of  a  rich  trousseau  we  were  privileged  to 
look  upon  last  week,  were  made  in  this  way. 
In  front  the  bodies  were  plain,  with  a  shorter 
basque  of  the  same  shape  on  each  side  of  the 
front.  The  first  dress  was  a  grey  poplin, 
trimmed  with  blue  velvet.  There  were  three 
rows  all  round  the  body,  and  three  loops  of 
velvet  at  the  bottom  of  each  bastjue.  The 
epaulettes  were  formed  of  loops  of  velvet,  and 
the  same  ornament  was  repeated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sleeves.  Hound  the  skirt  above  ths  hem 
six  rows  of  velvet  were  arranged  alternately 
into  square  and  pointed  patterns,  loops  being 
introduced  into  the  lower  row.  The  second  was 
a  glace  silk  of  two  shades  of  drab,  narrow  stripes 
placed  very  wide  apart  from  each  other,  and 
composed  of  very  bright  colours— what  are 
called  here  the  “plaid  colours” — blue,  red, 
green,  and  yellow,  but  the  latter  in  very  small 
quanUty.  The  body  was  bound  with  a  very 
thick  gimp  cord  of  the  same  colours,  to  which 
was  added  roiuid  the  bastjue  a  fringe  composed 
of  tiny  balls  or  grelots  to  match.  The  cord 
formed  a  bow  with  loops  and  ends  finished  off 
with  the  same  balls,  and  the  epaulette  was 
made  of  the  same.  Hound  the  skirt  the  cord 
was  arranged  in  trefoil  pattern,  edged  with 
fringe  on  each  width  ;  the  cord  was  also  placed 
round  the  bottom. 

Deep  silk  fringe  is  also  a  vrr^  favourite 
trimming  for  dresses  just  now.  It  is  placed  in 
waves  or  scallops  over  the  skirt,  and  forms  very 
pretty  epaulettes.  The  same  is  also  put  on 
round  the  paletot  or  the  circular  cape. 

A  very  Woming  style  of  dress  for  a  young 
:  lady  consists  of  a  white  bodice,  trimmed  with 
guipure  insertion,  under  which  is  run  coloured 
ribbon,  say  pink  or  blue ;  a  skirt  of  any  fancy 
material,  grey  or  drab,  is  worn  with  it,  and 
looped  up  over  a  white  alpaca  petticoat,  trimmed 
'  with  a  wide  strip  of  guipure  insertion,  with  a 
!  ribbon  to  match  that  of  the  white  bodice  under 
'  it.  This  ins<!rtiou  is  placed  above  a  narrow 
quilling  at  the  bottom  of  the  petticoat.  For 
walking,  a  paletot  or  circular  cape  of  the  some 
I  material  as  the  skirt  is  worn  with  it.  The  latter 
I  are  made  extremely  short  in  front  this  year. 

I  Young  girls  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  wear 
I  it  very  generally,  but  ladies  prefer  the  paletot. 

I  Sashes  are  now  worn  so  very  wide  that  they 
almost  take  the  place  of  the  bodice ;  they  are 
taken  in  at  the  waist,  and  fall  into  large  scarf- 
I  like  ends  at  the  back.  Over  these  ends  of  silk 
I  or  ribbon  stars  or  rosettes  in  crochet,  worked 
with  fine  cotton,  are  sometimes  placed,  and 
the  edge  is  finished  off  with  a  lace  border  to 
match ;  the  silk  is  cut  out  under  the  crochet 
I  patterns,  and  slightly  hemmed  round,  or  else  the 
patterns  are  put  on  with  a  border  in  batton-hole 
stitch. 
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The  mail  thApe  decidedly  prevails  for  Box- 
NETS  this  snmmer ;  indeed,  bonnets  seem  to  tend 
towards  being  converted  into  caps,  so  strangely 
altered  is  their  shape.  Opinions  are  divided  on 
the  snbjeot  of  the  suppression  of  curtains.  For 
I  onr  port,  we  do  not  regret  the  loss  of  the  stiff 

iBst  and  wire  falling  down  the  neck,  and  causing 
as  much  discomfort  to  the  wearer  as  it  took 
away  grace  from  the  general  appearance  of  the 
bonnet.  But  we  do  not  approve  of  bonnets 
entirely  void  of  trimming  or  ornament  at  the 
[  back.  The  curtain  sho^d  always  be  replaced 

I  by  a  bonillonne  of  tnlle,  or  a  fall  of  lace.  With 

the  present  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  very  low 
■  in  the  neck,  this  sort  of  caehepeigne  has  a 

f  very  good  effect,  and  is  mnch  more  graceful 

than  the  regolar  cnrtain,  which  was  apt  to  stick 

iup  above  the  chignon  in  a  manner  which  was 
far  from  elegant.  Bnt  with  the  new  combina- 

ition  very  pretty  headdresses  are  obtained.  Here 
are  a  few  descriptions  to  prove  it : — 

,  A  bonnet  the  front  of  which  is  made  of 

I  white  crinoline ;  the  crown,  not  supported  by 

I  wire,  but  falling  in  the  neck,  of  wUte  spotted 

tulle,  with  a  soft  bonillonne  of  the  same  at  the 
back  instead  of  a  curtain.  A  scarf  of  black 
lace  is  arranged  to  fall  over  this  bonillonne,  and 
'  fastens  a  branch  of  moss-roses,  with  stem,  leaves, 

and  buds  beautifully  true  to  nature.  Inside 
the  front  a  good  deal  of  light  pufdng  of  tulle, 
and  on  one  side  another  branch  of  roses  falling 
inside,  bnt  fastened  on  the  outside  with  a  small 
scarf  of  black  lace.  A  small  white  voilette, 
spotted  with  black  and  fringed  with  chenille, 
was  worn  with  this  bonnet. 

A  white  tnlle  bonnet ;  the  gathers  made  the 
long  way  instead  of  across  on  the  front ;  a  soft 
crown,  embroidered  with  white  jet  beads,  and 
finish^  off  with  a  fall  of  white  lace ;  a  trailing 
branch  of  blue  convolvulus  is  arranged  over  the 
crown  ;  inside  a  few  of  the  same  within  folds 
of  white  tnlle.  Blue  silk  strings,  with  a  scarf 
of  white  tulle  tied  over  them  in  a  loose  bow. 
The  voilette  is  white,  embroidered  with  white 
!  jet  beads ;  it  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  crown 

I  and  falls  over  the  face,  but  not  so  as  to  cover 

the  chin. 

A  rice-straw  bonnet,  with  a  soft  white  tnlle 
crown ;  on  the  top  of  the  crown  is  a  knot  of 
black  lace,  from  which  droop  branches  of  the 
lilies  of  the  valley,  entirely  covering  the  back 
of  the  bonnet.  Then,  instead  of  a  cnrtain,  a 
fall  of  white  and  black  lace,  under  which  is 
fastened  a  bow  of  pink  ribbon,  forming  a  cache- 
peigne.  A  moss-rose  is  placed  in  the  inside, 
with  a  few  sprigs  of  lilies  of  the  valley  falling 
over  it.  The  strings  are  white,  with  rosebuds 
broched  over  them. 

Plain  self-coloured  ribbons  are  no  longer  ex¬ 
clusively  worn ;  they  are  very  fashionable  with 
patterns.  They  are  more  especially  employed 
for  trimming  straw  bonnets,  and  are  extremely 
pretty  when  corresponding  with  the  flowers 
ornamenting  the  bonnet.  Thus  a  straw  hat, 
trimmed  with  field  flowers,  should  have  strings 
of  maize-coloured  ribbon,  brocaded  with  these 
flowers  in  their  natural  tints. 

Again,  a  Leghorn  bonnet,  ornamented  with 
ears  of  maize  oom,  had  a  pattern  of  the  same 
over  the  white  strings. 

Ribbons  with  coloured  patterns  are  also  used 


for  sashes,  and  are  generally  matched  with  the 
dress  in  some  ingenious  manner.  Thus  if  ths 
dress  have  a  pattern  in  colours  on  a  whits 
CTonnd,  the  same  is  reproduced  on  the  ribbon. 
With  a  white  muslin  dress,  striped  with  blue,  s 
white  sash  with  blue  flowerets  looks  pretty,  and 
with  a  white  and  pink  dress  a  white  sash  with  i 
pattern  of  full-blown  roses  is  most  elegant. 

Ribbons  and  braids  in  Turkish  patterns  and 
gay  colours  are  also  much  in  vogue,  but  tbev 
are  scarcely  suitable  for  a  walking  dress,  and 
are  mostly  used  for  trimming  morning  gowns, 
opera  clo^s,  or  children’s  dresses. 

The  novel  style  of  buttons  is  square;  they 
are  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  with  a  black 
pattern  or  black  with  gilt  ornaments,  also  black 
and  steel ;  some  very  pretty  ones  are  made  of 
enamel  of  several  colours.  Bows  of  buttons 
are  often  the  sole  trimming  of  paletots,  coats,  ^ 
and  jackets.  They  are  also  much  employed  for 
boys'  dresses,  of  which  we  have  not  much  to  say 
at  present,  the  short  blouse  or  frock  with  a  belt 
and  knickerbockers  being  invariably  worn  by 
them  until  such  time  as  they  adopt  the  jacket 
and  plain  trousers. 

If  a  fanciful  costume  is  preferred,  the  artiUeur 
is  the  newest.  It  is  composed  of  a  jacket  with 
square  basques  buttoned  in  front,  rather  open 
at  the  throat,  with  a  tumed-dowu  collar,  and 
sleeves  with  rovers.  This  jacket  is  made  of  red 
cashmere  and  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of 
buttons,  black  with  gilt  bombshells  over  them. 

It  is  worn  with  a  short  petticoat  of  the  same 
material,  and  fit  for  little  boys  from  three  to 
five  years  old. 

Little  girls  wear  almost  universally  for  tbe 
snmmer  the  white  bodice,  with  a  sash  or  Swiw 
band  and  a  skirt  for  walking,  tbe  paletot  to 
match  tbe  skirt.  If  the  frock  has  a  body,  it  u 
low,  with  braces  and  epaulettes.  Tbe  embroi¬ 
dery  in  many  colours.  Oriental  style,  is  tbe 
newest  for  trimming  white  or  maize-coloured 
frocks  in  pique,  mohair,  or  foulard.  The 
Leghorn  casquette  is  mnch  adopted  for  little 
girls,  with  one  long  curled  feather  and  as 
aigrette  in  front. 

The  casquette  shape  prevails  also  very  muck 
for  ladies'  Hats.  It  is  somewhat  modified,  how¬ 
ever,  the  brim  being  lowered  in  front  and  at  tbe 
back.  The  jockey  is  quite  the  shape  of  the 
headdress  worn  by  those  distinguished  memben 
of  creation.  The  Scotch  is  also  true  to  Hi  ^ 
origin,  though  made  of  straw  and  with  a  shgbi  / 
brim  added  all  round.  These  hats,  or  rather  ' 
caps,  are  all  trimmed  with  the  long  ostrich  fea¬ 
ther  curling  round  one  side  of  the  brim.  The 
front  is  occupied  by  a  small  aigrette,  whether  of 
spun  straw  or  spun  glass,  a  butterfly  or  a  little 
bird.  We  noticed  a  very  pretty  Leghorn  Scotch 
cap  with  a  white  ostrich  father ;  it  was  bonocl 
with  blue  velvet  and  had  a  small  grey  and  bhe 
bird  in  front.  Ladies  who  prefer  real  hats  to 
caps  wear  the  Marie  Bose,  the  crown  of  which 
is  moderately  high,  the  brim  narrow  and  with 
a  tiny  edge  turned  up  all  round.  For  riding, 
the  Uabrielle  shape  has  no  rival ;  it  has  a  high 
crown  and  a  tnrned-np  brim,  lowered  in  front 
and  at  the  cap.  In  these  hats  the  ostrid 
feather  is  not  put  round  the  brim,  bnt  over  tbe 
top  of  the  crown,  or  on  one  side  of  the  crows, 
bnt  raised  above  the  brim.  The  aigrette  H 
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(iA«n  npUced  by  a  pbeasant'a  wing,  especially 
X  deep  maize  or  golden  brown  itraw  hats.  An 
eil'i  wing  U  still  more  redurchi,  and  more  nn- 
exunon ;  it  is  now  regarded  with  more  favonr 
Ikan  the  peacock's  feathers,  so  fashionable  last 
W- 

The  high  Boot  for  ladies,  which  did  not  meet 
with  much  greater  favonr  in  town  than  the 
nimd  hat,  is  once  more  trinmphant  in  all 
iuhiooable  snmmer  resorts.  It  is  made  of  kid 
to  match  the  dress,  with  silk  tassels.  Here  is 
I  list  of  the  different  kinds  of  chanssnres  which 
s  French  lady  considers  necc'^ry  to  take  with 
her  when  leaving  Paris  for  the  country  or  the 
•et-side : — 

For  rising,  the  mnle,  of  fine  kid,  lined  with 
xtin,  and  trimmed  with  a  mching  of  ribbon. 

For  morning  toilet,  in-doors,  the  silk  shoe 
to  match  the  dress,  with  a  rosette  of  ribbon. 

For  walking,  the  high  kid  boot. 

For  the  evening,  the  little  boot  (iottnie)  of 
Mtin-de-laine  or  silk,  matching  the  dress. 

OUB  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Fibst  Fioubb  on  the  Left. — TaarELLiNO 
Dress. — Hat  of  Leghorn  orplain  straw,  trimmed 
nth  a  ribbon  rosette,  feathers,  and  a  short  veil 
in  front,  forming  ends  behind.  Dress  and  cir' 

icslar  cape  in  ^paca,  trimmed  with  black  silk 
and  qnillings  of  upaca.  The  trimming  repre¬ 
sents  a  square  collar  behind,  and  the  shape  of 
the  cape  is  different  from  those  that  have  hitherto 
been  worn,  being  ent  up  very  much  in  front,  so 
nakmg  the  cape  longer  behind  than  before. 

Second  Figure. — The  PaTxi  Dress  of 
maave-colonred  silk  in  two  shades,  the  dark 
above  the  light  silk.  The  dress  is  trimmed  with 

JlMvet  and  flowers  in  black  lace  appliqned  on. 
Small  lace  butterflies  may  also  be  seen  hovering 
nnnd  the  bouquets.  The  upper  part  of  the 
lice  is  of  the  lightest  shade,  the  lower  part 
the  darkest  silk.  The  lace  is  pot  on  in  the 
^hhape  of  a  square  pelerine  behind,  and  pointed 
^in  front.  The  next  figure  illustrates  the  same 
'bodice  seen  in  the  front.  The  sleeve  is  com- 

Cof  the  dark  silk,  and  is  trimmed  with 
rolls  of  crossway  silk  (see  next  figure). 
The  skirt,  which  has  an  exceedingly  stylish 
appearance  when  finished,  is  cut  out  in  large 
readykes,  trimmed  with  three  rolls  of  crossway 
nlk  and  black  lace,  the  lace  hiding  where  the 
two  silks  join.  The  light  silk  at  the  bottom  is 
kimmed  with  bouquets  and  butterflies  of  black 
lace,  and  a  lace  insertion  heading  a  quilled 
fouDoe.  The  scarf  is  of  white  yak  lace.  As 
this  skirt  should  be  gored,  and  very  little  fnl- 
seu  be  worn  at  the  top,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
s  prettily-shaped  crinoline  to  give  the  dress  the 
^per  sloping  appearance  that  is  retired. 
For  this  purpose  we  recommend  Messrs.  Thom- 
ton's  new  skirts,  which  are  so  admirably  adapted 
for  giving  the  necessary  flow  to  the  gored  skirts 
Rod  petticoats  now  so  much  in  vogue.  Their 
last  new  crinoline  is  so  light  that  its  weight  is 
■oaroelv  noticeable,  whilst  too  much  cannot  be 
mid  in  favour  of  its  pretty  and  becoming  shape. 


Third  Figure. — This  represents  the  bodice 
of  the  mauve  dress  seen  in  front 

Fourth  Figure. — Little  Girl's  Suicher 
Toilet. — Casquette  of  Leghorn,  trimmed  with 
coloured  ribbon  and  eagle's  wings.  Little  frock 
of  white  muslin  with  low  bodice,  trimmed  round 
the  bottom  with  two  fluted  frills.  The  silk 
bodice  is  made  with  ends  which  hang  eoually 
round  the  skirt,  and  these  ends  are  pinked. 

Madame  Adolphe  Gonhaud,  248,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.,  supplies  paper  models  of  any 
of  the  articles  illustrated  in  this  plate  at  the 
following  prices: — Circular  cape  of  travelling 
dress,  3s. ;  mauve  silk  dress  complete,  6s. ;  skirt, 
3s. ;  bodice  and  sleeve,  3s. ;  little  girl's  costume 
complete,  3b.  Cd. ;  sash  and  eu£,  2s.  A  flat 
pattern  to  cut  from  is  given  with  each  made-up 
model. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

The  Rrilway  Travelling  Bag. — Materials : 
12  skeins  of  green  ;  12  skeins  of  scarlet ;  12  do. 
blue ;  8  do.  mirk  claret ;  8  do.  yellow,  or  2  skeins 
of  filoselle ;  8  do.  French  grey  or  dove  colour ; 
for  boiler  of  engine,  a  few  gold  and  steel  beads  ; 
for  the  engine,  a  few  black  and  2  shades  of 
iron-grey  beads.  This  bag  can  be  made  in  three 
sizes,  according  to  the  wools  and  canvas  em¬ 
ploy^.  Worked  in  single  wool  on  suitable 
canvas,  the  pattern  would  be  large  enough  for 
a  hag  to  carry  in  the  hand.  Worked  in  donhle 
wool  on  coarse  canvas,  the  bag  would  be  capable 
of  holding  many  little  things  for  a  journey,  but 
worked  in  leviathan  stitch,  the  design  would 
answer  for  a  good  sized  carpet-bag.  We  giro 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
work  when  finished,  that  they  may  instantly 
decide  what  kind  of  wool  they  will  nse  for  the 
pattern.  On  canvas  No.  42,  and  worked  in 
single  wool,  the  bag  would  measure  15  inches 
across ;  in  double  wool,  on  canvas  No.  26,  the 
work  would  measure  22}  inches ;  and  in  levia¬ 
than  stitch,  on  canvas  No.  45,  in  single  wool, 
the  size  would  be  27  inches.  The  work  may  be 
made  up  soft— that  is  to  say,  merely  lined ;  but 
we  premr  the  bags  mounted  on  a  frame  with 
steel  clasp,  over  which  the  work  is  stretched 
firmly,  thus  improving  the  appearance  of  it. 
The  design  may  be  repeated  for  the  other  side 
of  the  1m^  if  liked,  or  another  pattern  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  it  may  bo  selected.  Before  the  work 
is  mounted,  we  recommend  our  readers  to  nail 
it  (wrong  side  uppermost)  on  a  board,  then  to 
brash  the  back  of  the  work  over  with  a  little 
gnm-and-water,  and  allow  it  to  dry.  When  re¬ 
moved  from  the  board  the  work  will  be  found 
to  have  a  much  more  regular  and  smooth  ap¬ 
pearance  than  if  the  process  were  not  gone  into. 
Mrs.  Wilcockson,  44,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham- 
oonrt-road,  supplies  materials  for  working  and 
making  up  the  bag.  Price  of  materials  for 
working,  38.  3d. ;  with  filoselle,  4s. ;  making  up 
with  steel  clasp,  14s. ;  in  donhle  wool,  7s. ;  in 
leviathan  stitch  for  single  wool,  6s. ;  making  up 
carpet  bag,  18s. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVEIISAZIONE. 


Tiik  number  of  inquiries 
addressed  to  us  this  month 
is  unusually  great,  and  the 
“Conversazione”  must  be  un¬ 
usually  varied.  There  arc  two  corre¬ 
spondents,  U.  W.  P.  and  Ak  Old  Sl'b- 
SCKIBEB,  asking  our  opinion  on  the 
guinea  sewing  machines,  which  are 
very  useless  little  things,  capable  only  of 
doing  “plain  running,"  which  could  be 
done  almost  as  quickly  without  the  machine. 
The  PfPiLs  who  write  so  humbly  (?)  may 
rest  assured  that  we  are  nut  very  angry, 
and  that  they  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of 
our  disclosing  their  secret  Qcanita  must  con¬ 
sult  with  her  future  husband  in  the  trAofr  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  house.  It  certainly  is  ex])ected  that 
the  bride's  friends  should  purchase  the  linen! 
Ellen  S.  is  assured  that  all  outward  applications 
tor  beautifying  the  skin  are,  in  our  opinion,  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  in  result;  some  are  positively 
injurious.  Mabia  writes  a  very  bad  band,  and  can 
only  hope  to  write  well  with  practice.  All  the 
letters  should  slope  one  way,  and  the  lines  be  at 
equal  distances.  Nellt,  should  be  exceedingly 
cautious,  and  so  should  Bosebcd,  before  they  begin 
to  test  the  affections  of  their  admirers  by  a  feigned 
coolness;  it  is  neither  right  nor  kind;  and  if  both 
onr  young  friends  lose  their  sweethearts  in  conse¬ 
quence,  a  jury  of  ladies  will  bring  in  the  verdict, 
“Serve  them  right.”  Bosebiio  has  one  good 
quality  for  a  housewife— she  is  economical;  she 
saves  her  ink  by  neither  dotting  her  I's  nor  crossing 
her  Cs. 

S.  H.,  J.  W.  F.,  A  Becular  Si-bscriber,  and 
Ellen  R  are  anxious  to  hud  employment  as 
copidsts.  We  can  offer  them  very  little  encourage¬ 
ment.  Many  of  the  law  proceedings  which  were 
formerly  copied  are  now  printed.  It  is  found  to  be 
cheaper,  quicker,  and  more  convenient.  The  copy¬ 
ing  of  authors'  MSS.  and  clor^men's  sermons 
furnishes  scanty  employment  To  obtain  it,  the 
best  way  is  to  advertise,  stating  qualifications,  as 
amanuensis.  BEATRtcE,  whose  writing  is  not  “very 
bad,"  although  it  is  capable  of  improvement  should 
apply  at  the  ilovemesses'  Institution,  and  enter  her 
name  on  the  books.  It  were  well  for  Vivandieke  if 
lAe  had  to  look  after  a  situation  and  fulBI  its  duties; 
it  would  relieve  her  of  the  ennui  of  which  she  com- 
plalna  She  asks  what  can  she  do  to  make  up  for 
Uring  in  an  uninteresting  village  where  it  is  always 
raining.  The  answer  is  plain ;  Set  to  work  and  be 
useful  Nineteen  and  an  idler!— for  shame !  The 
way  to  be  agreeable  is  to  be  kind,  courteous,  and 
obliging.  SelHsbness — a  disease  from  which  we 
fear  Vivandiere  is  suffering  severely — makes  no 
one  agreeable.  Arabella,  who  is  also  nineteen, 
wishes  to  get  into  a  school  as  pupil  teacher,  where 
she  may  have  the  advantage  of  masters  and  earn 
her  own  living.  To  her  we  offer  the  same  advice 
as  we  have  given  to  Beatrice:  Apply  at  the 
Chivemesses'  Institution.  Blanche,  who  wishes  to 
blow  “  which  young  gentlemen  )>refer— fast  young 
ladies,  or  quiet,  modest  young  ladies  ?" — ought  to  be 
aware  that  no  gentlemen,  young  or  old,  admire 
“fastness"— a  vulgarism,  by  the  way,  which  no 
lady  should  employ.  Modesty  is  a  woman's  best 
charm.  Edith,  who  asks  our  opinion  as  to  her 
handwriting,  is  advised  to  improve  it  sjieedlly.  It 
is  very  bad.  It  is  unusual  for  a  daughter  to  wear 
her  deceased  mother's  wedding-ring.  A  book 
recently  published  by  Sampson  Low,  of  Ludgate- 
hill,  contains  very  useful  imformatiou  on  the 
usages  Of  society— the  tecoguised  proprieties  of 
life. 


Nina. — The  acquisition  of  the  French  languiii 
is  practically  unattainable  without  a  teacher.  It  k 
po^ble  for  you  to  learn  the  grammar,  and  to  reid 
and  write  the  language  correctly,  but  no  writtsa 
rules  will  ever  enable  you  to  speak  it  fluently  or 
elegantly.  The  books  professing  to  tetu:h  Freoek 
without  a  master  are  useful  in  a  degree;  they  in 
good  helps,  but  there  is  no  real  substitute  foru 
efficient  teacher.  A  bud  teacher  is  worse  thaa 
none,  and  there  are  many  who  profess  to  gin 
instruction  altogether  incompetent  This  is  no  mv 
grievance.  Chaucer,  you  may  remember,  telli  c( 
one  who  spoke  the  French  of 

“  Stratford-le-Bow, 

French  of  Paris  she  did  not  know," 

A  residence  in  Paris  is  really  the  best  way  cl 
learning  French. 

Adnikeb  experiences  considerable  annoyuM 
from  the  shnplicity  of  her  suitor.  Everybody 
laughs  at  him.  Possibly  Admirer  might  hnpron 
his  behaviour  with  proper  attention,  and,  if  ibi 
loves  him,  this  should  be  her  effort;  if  not  tM 
sooner  she  dismisses  him  the  better.  X.  T.  Z.'i 
lines  are  not  grammatical  The  sentiment  they 
express  is  excellent,  but  this  is  the  only  merit  (if 
the  composition.  Devon,  it  is  more  than  probahk, 
mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  gentleman  next  door. 
Friendship  is  often  mistaken  for  love.  B.  L.  F.-. 
Filing  the  teeth  is  an  ignorant  and  barbina 
custom.  It  is  very  injurious  to  their  strength  ml 
durability.  N.  D. — Good  taste  is  indispensable  h 
dress,  but  that  united  to  neatness  is  all  that  h 
necessary.  Deep  and  bright-coloured  gloves  in 
always  in  bad  taste.  Very  few  persons  are  caretol 
enough  in  selecting  gloves.  Docbtful. — It  hi 
great  rudeness  for  a  gentleman  not  to  retun  i 
salutation,  no  matter  how  bumble  the  person  whi 
salutes  him  The  two  best-bred  men  in  Englail 
Charles  II.  and  George  IV.,  never  failed  to  taketf 
their  hats  to  the  meanest  of  their  subjects.  1 
Constant  Reader.  —  The  first  Covent  Garde 
Theatre  was  built  in  1732;  it  was  burnt  downh 
liiUti.  The  second  editlce  was  completed  in  IW 
A  scale  of  increased  prices  at  the  opening  m 
resented  by  the  public,  and  gave  rise  to  k 
O.  P.  (old  prices)  riota  This  theatre  was  biM 
down  in  Ifloti,  after  a  masq^ue  ball  given  by  k 
Wizard  of  the  North.  'The  present  splenk 
structure  was  opened  in  18.^8,  May  lAtb,  with  k 
performance  of  the  “  Iluguenota"  The  dimeniiai 
of  the  building  exceed  those  of  the  Scala  at  Milil 

An  Irish  Girl. — The  utmost  respect  is  due  Mi 
clergyman  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Indies  may  wil 
propriety  render  to  clergymen  attentions  iM 
courtesies  beyond  those  which  it  would  be  cm- 
sisteut  for  them  to  offer  to  other  gentlemen.  Mam 
— The  interchange  of  carles  Je  risite  between  ladil 
and  gentlemen  is  now  so  customary  that  no  k 
portance  should  be  attached  to  it  It  meai 
nothing  but  a  friendly  act  of  courtesy  on  both  sidi 
Cleopatra — The  “marvellous cosmetic"  shouldk 
applied  outwardly.  An  Anxious  iNquiHER.— Tk 
20th  of  July,  1843,  fell  on  a  Tuesday.  Georgiansk 
the  feminine  form  of  George,  a  name  derived  fns 
the  Greek,  ami  signifying  “husbandman." 


THE  SUPPLEMEN'r. 

(Price  Sd.,  or  with  the  llisuiae.  It.) 

CONTMKTA 

**  La  Mode;”  Oratorios,  and  Musical  Entertia 

ments;”  ** Captain  Masters's  Children;"  **  Eastward  of  V 
Sun  and  Westward  of  the  Moon;"  "  Feppvr  and  Siftr 
“Which  is  the  Wife?"  “Music  of  the  Month;"  Coiiiq* 
denee.  Illustrations  of  the  new  Qaribaldi.  fivinr  back  M 
front  view  of  the  garment;  costume  in  maiie  alpaca,  triniaK 
with  brown  ribbon ;  dcsi^  for  lace  fan,  show  ing  the  fan  c* 
plcte,  the  pattern  full  liae  fur  working,  and  2  iUu>trstiv^ 
todieating  the  manner  in  which  the  stitches  are  wortK 
muslin  cravat  with  tatted  ends,  H  illustrations,  tatting  8htti4 
with  hook  attached;  the  Prussian  jacket,  2  illustrations;  M 
Coraljr  jacket,  2  illiistratiuus;  the  new  coat  bodices;  tin 
bodice  trimmed  with  lace ;  corsage  k  gilet ;  crochet  couvrera 
3  illustrations;  alphabet  for  marking;the  Matelot  collar;4 
Tiigon  cuff;  bride's  lollet  and  costume  in  foulwrtL 
Urge  fashion  pUte  aoU  8  coloured  designs  of  tbt  newest  UT 


and  bouueti. 
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A  lAJlILY  HISTORY. 


BY  THE  AUTFIOB'OF  “THE  K  I D  D  LE  -  A  -  W  1  N  K." 


CHAPTER  XI r. 

\f  y  mother  looked  very  pretty  in  her  pale  lemon-coloured  dress,  which  suited  her 
peculiar  complexion  of  clear  olive,  and  set  off  the  lustrous  black  of  her 
ibondant  hair.  She  wore  an  aigrette  of  diamonds  in  her  shining  tresses,  and  as 
these  Hashed  and  sparkled,  and  her  white  neck  and  arms  gleamed  in  the  light,  I 
gued  .at  her  with  intense  admiration.  Still  she  was  too  much  dressed  for  a  home 
dinner  with  only  husband  and  child,  and  the  round  arms,  the  slender  fingers,  the 
white  throat,  were  overloaded  with  jewels.  Unconsciously  I  felt  the  picture 
incongruous  and  wanting  in  taste,  and  I  contrasted  the  glittering,  restless  image  she 
presented  with  the  pale,  tranquil  figure  of  Miss  Mildred.  Then  I  perceived  that, 
beautiful  as  she  was,  there  was  a  nameless  something  wanting  in  my  mother,  a 
grace,  a  refinement  which  is  to  woman  tike  the  perfume  to  the  flower,  without 
which  one  is  a  gaudy  disappointment,  soon  flung  away,  and  the  other  a  milliner’s 
ihow,  soon  despised. 

There  was  little  conversation  during  dinner.  My  mother  made  no  attempts  to 
be  entertaining.  She  seemed  frankly  and  simply  to  be  occupied  in  admiring  herself. 
At  dessert  she  played  with  her  bracelets  and  rings,  and  placed  her  white  arms  in 
Ttrious  attitudes  on  the  dark  mahogany  with  a  sort  of  childish  pleasure  in  their 
beauty  which  made  me  wonder  at  her.  There  was  no  trace  of  terror  or  of  sorrow 
about  her  face,  but  a  sort  of  lauguid  weariness  which  increased  almost  to  disgust 
18  she  grew  tired  of  admiring  her  lovehness  all  alone.  At  last  with  a  sigh  and  a 
jawn  she  arose,  enveloped  herself  in  her  shawls  again,  and  lay  down  on  the  sofa 
to  sleep. 

Then  my  father  drew  his  chair  softly  to  mine,  and  began  conversing  in  a  low 
tone.  He  asked  me  many  questions  about  Treval  and  its  inmates,  but  I  perceived 
bis  chief  anxiety  in  all  was  to  get  an  exact  estimation  of  Mildred’s  feelings  towards 
Ds  and  himself.  I  strove  in  vain  to  fix  on  his  mind  an  impression  of  her  kindness. 

No.  i>i,  Vou  IX.  H 
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MILDRED’S  WEDDING. 


I  spoke  of  her  unvarying  gentleness,  her  sadness,  her  good  works,  her  prayers  and 
fastings,  but  I  failed  in  all  to  convey  to  him  any  idea  of  an  affection  for  myself. 
I  was  vexed  at  this  failure,  for  I  felt  I  owed  her  much  gratitude,  which  by  some 
subtle,  imdefined  repugnance  I  could  never  pay.  It  was  as  though  some  invisible 
and  shrinking  cord  within  me  drew  me  shuddering  back  whenever  I  approached 
Miss  Mildred.  I  endeavoured  in  vain  nut  to  impart  this  feeling  to  my  father; 
either  he  possessed  it  himself,  or  some  hidden  nerve  of  his  thrilled  in  sympathy  with 
mine,  for  he  suddenly  threw  his  arm  around  me,  and  pressed  me  to  him  with  much 
emotion. 

“  It  is  hard  not  to  be  able  to  protect  one’s  own  child,”  he  murmured. 

I  scarcely  think  he  was  aware  I  hoard  him,  for,  putting  back  my  hair,  he  gazed 
earnestly  at  me. 

“  I  read  plenty  of  courage  on  this  brow,  Esther,”  he  said.  “  Ilapiien  what 
may,  I  see  you  will  not  be  afraid.  If  you  were  a  dove,  child,  fluttering  above  the 
folds  of  a  snake,  how  would  you  escape  V”  he  asked  abruptly. 

“  I  would  flee  away  and  be  at  rest,”  I  answered  in  the  words  of  the  Hebrew 
king. 

My  father  was  silent.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  was  meditating  whether  flight 
were  possible. 

“  Is  she  indeed  a  saint  ?  can  she  forgive  such  wrongs?  O  that  I  could  see  into 
Mildred’s  heart !”  he  exclaimed  passionately. 

The  energetic  words  awoke  my  mother. 

“  Mildred’s  heart !”  slie  said  with  much  irritation.  “  Fiddlesticks  and  rubbish ! 
I’m  sick  of  the  subject.  In  India  everything  that  was  said  or  done  had  reference 
to  Mildred,  and  now  that  we  are  near  neighbours  I  suppose  it  will  be  ten  times 
worse.  If  she  is  such  a  saint,  it  is  a  Avonder  to  me  she  can't  leave  other  women's 
husbands  alone.” 

“  Lucy !”  ejaculated  my  father  in  grc:it  agitation. 

“  Oh,  yes,  Lucy !”  repeated  my  mother ;  “  it’s  very  fine  to  say  ‘  Lucy’  like  s 
tragedy  king,  but  it’s  not  so  pleasjint  to  feel  oneself  under  the  thumb  of  an  old 
druidess,  a  bleeding  nun,  a  pious  ogress,  or  whatever  she  is.  I’ve  had  my  child 
taken  away  from  me  already ;  it  won’t  astonish  me  at  all  if  she  wants  my  husband 
next,  or  perhaps  puts  in  a  claim  for  Treganowen  Towers  and  estate.” 

It  is  astonishing  how  near  to  the  truth  these  brutally  sensible,  small-minded 
people  come  at  times  without  knowing  it. 

My  father  seemed  aghast  at  this  language,  and  unable  to  reply. 

“  Are  you  mad,  Lucy  ?”  he  asked  in  a  low,  quivering  tone. 

“  Mad?  No ;  I  am  the  only  sensible  one  among  you  all.  I  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and 
worry  myself  about  nobody  and  nothing.  By-thc-bye,  I  forgot :  here's  a  letter  that 
old  frump  Addy  gave  me  for  you.  Ferhaps  Mildrc'd  gives  you  a  glimpse  in  it  of 
that  ancient  fossil,  her  heart.  If  so.  I’m  sure  1  hope  it  will  content  you.  I  shall 
not  be  jealous,  I  promise  you.” 

She  drew  the  letter  from  her  pocket  as  she  sjxjke,  and  threw  it  on  tlie  floor,  the# 
pulling  the  shawls  well  over  her  head,  she  went  to  sleep  again. 

Truly  my  mother  was  not  a  woman  to  trouble  herself  about  other  people’! 
sorrows,  and  as  to  respecting  them,  I  believe  if  all  the  phrenologists  in  Europe  had 
examined  her  head  with  their  very  best  microscopes  for  a  bump  of  reverence,  thg 
would  not  have  found  one. 
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Not  without  a  pang  at  my  heart  do  I  thus  speak  frankly  of  my  mother,  although 
I  am  one  of  those  who  consider  natural  ties  sacred,  and  holy  only  when  they  prove 
the  fountain-head  of  natural  duties  fulfilled,  of  love,  gentleness,  and  tender  care 
beatowed  and  returned ;  still,  in  spite  of  the  logic  of  this  truth,  my  pen  will  trace 
my  mother  softly  when  it  can,  save  where  the  inexorable  facts  of  the  story  demand 
a  detail  ungarnished. 

I  picked  up  Miss  Mildred's  tiny  note  and  gave  it  to  my  father.  Ilis  hand 
shook  as  he  took  it,  and  apparently  the  contents  did  not  roiissme  him,  for  it  was 
with  an  expression  of  pain  that  he  turned  to  me  and  read  the  few  words  aloud : — 

“  Mv  DEAU  Kali“U, — I  am  grieved  that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  wish  for  an 
iiiten'iew.  Believe  me,  it  would  distress  me  too  much.  In  very  truth  I  am  changed 
fearfully,  and  some  old  remains  of  clinging  vanity,  some  faint  lingering  of  old 
feelings,  will  not  iiermit  me  to  let  your  eyes  mark  the  ravages  of  tune  and  grief  on 
a  face  you  remember  only  in  its  youth. 

“  You  will  think  more  meanly  of  me  for  this  confession,  but  I  speak  with  this 
humiliating  frankness  that  you  may  recognise  the  true  cause  of  my  refusal  to  see 
you.  I  am  willing  to  suffer  in  your  estimation  rather  than  let  an  erroneous 
impression  rankle  in  your  mind,  troubling  your  repose.  You  may  desj)ise  the 
female  vanity  and  weakness  of  my  feelings,  but  at  least  now  you  will  be  convinced 
that  unforgiveness  and  hate  are  not  among  them. 

“  I  am  sorry  Esther  should  have  fallen  on  the  ghastly  skeleton  in  our  house 
prematurely ;  but  since  it  is  so,  be  assiu-ed  you  have  my  full  px;rmission  to  relate  the 
terrible  history  how  and  when  you  will.  1  would  not  play  the  ungenerous  part  of 
telling  the  father’s  tale  to  the  daughtu',  coloured  by  my  feelings.  No,  I  have  left 
her  mind  free  and  clear  of  all  bias ;  speak  of  me,  then,  as  you  will.  Sometimes  in 
my  solitude,  shame,  and  pain  as  I  look  back,  I  think  that  not  even  my  worst  enemy 
could  condemn  me  as  I  condemn  myself. 

“Admonitia  will  tell  you  my  wishes  re8p>ectiug  Esther’s  future.  Farewell, 
j  “  Your  friend, 

1  “  Mildked  Tiie.maixe.” 


“You  see,”  said  my  father,  as  his  brow  contracted,  “  she  counts  me  as  her  worst 
ineiuy.  There  is  no  peace,  no  forgiveness,  between  us  even  now,  and  there  never 
will  be.  ^lildred  Tremaine  have  any  lingering  of  vanity  in  her  heart  about  me ! 
Folly!  folly!  Fidse!  false!” 

I  was  silent.  A  painful  weight  seemed  to  fall  ujiou  my  brain,  and  a  terrible 
helplessness  like  the  numbed  fascination  of  the  bird  by  the  snake  crept  about  my 
heart.  Each  event,  each  word,  only  showed  me  some  new  link  in  the  chain  which 
hound  me  hand  and  foot,  and  laid  me  like  a  victim  at  Miss  Mildred’s  feet.  I  had 
known  myself  hers.  I  had  known  it  by  some  inexplicable  feeling  which  made 
M  powerless  in  her  presence.  As  a  little  child,  in  my  most  unruly  moods  I  never 
jhred  to  disobey  her  voice.  Her  tones,  low  and  gentle  as  they  were,  crept  over  me 
[lie  a  cold  touch,  subduing  all  my  faculties  into  fear  and  submission.  And  now, 
•ben  this  instinctive  knowledge  of  her  power  came  to  me  in  this  new  way, 
‘Jcngthened  by  her  written  words  and  my  father’s  acquiescence,  a  dull  shudder 
through  my  frame,  and  my  nerves  quivered  as  though  the  fire  of  some  great 
were  already  burning  in  my  veins. 
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“Esther!  Esther!"  said  iny  father  iu  a  quick  voice,  “  are  you  dreaiuing,  my 
dear  ?” 

I  turueil  towards  liim,  aud  as  my  little  white  childish  face  met  his  gaze,  I  know 
he  read  in  it  the  trembling  appeal  of  my  heart,  for  he  took  my  hand — it  was  k 
small  and  thin  it  was  lost  in  his — and,  pressing  it  between  both  his  palms,  he 
whispered  gently — 

“  Do  not  fear,  Esther!  No  one  shall  hurt  you,  my  poor  child,  while  1  live— 
rely  on  that.  I  was  saying,  my  dear,”  he  continued,  “  only  you  did  not  hear  me, 
that  I  cannot  tell  you  Alicia  Tremaine’s  story  just  yet.  You  are  too  young - " 

“I  am  no  child,  papa,”  I  interrupted.  “  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been* 
child.  I  have  never  had  any  one  to  play  with,  so  I  could  only  read,  and  think, and 
wonder,  and  perhaps  that  is  why  I  look  so  old,  aud  laugh  so  little.  We  cannot  ' 
laugh,  you  know,  if  we  live  alone ;  if  I  h.ad  a  brother  or  sister - " 

But  my  father  did  not  let  me  finish.  lie  released  my  hand  abruptly,  and  paced 
the  room  many  times  before  he  returned  to  his  seat. 

“  If  what,  my  de.ar?”  he  asked  absently. 

“  If  I  had  had  a  playmate,  papa,  I  think  I  might  have  been  happier — nicer — noteo 
old  and  ugly  as  mamma  says  I  am  now.”  My  lips  quivered,  and  I  leant  my  face  upon 
his  knee  before  I  went  on.  “  But  I  have  never  sjxjken  to  a  child,  papa,  in  my  life, 
except  little  Tom  Pengrath,  who  weeds  the  flower-beds,  and  he  knows  nothing' 
Once  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  about  while  he  was  weeding,  and  he  said,  ‘  I 
doesn’t  think,  miss ;  I  whistles.’  Now  I  am  always  thinking,  thinking,  and  never 
till  you  came,  papa,  have  I  had  any  one  to  tell  all  these  thoughts  to.  At  church  I  f 
have  seen  little  children,  and,  watching  them,  I  have  wondered  if  they  had 
thoughts  like  mine.  But  I  could  not  ask  them.  Miss  Adinonitia  always  held  mj 
hand  in  a  tight  grip  as  we  went  down  the  aisle ;  and  then  the  great,  old-fashioned 
coach  swallowed  us  up,  and  everything  felt  cold  aud  dark  as  if  I  were  in  prison. 
That  is  why  I  am  so  grave  and  old,  papa,  aud  not  like  a  child  ;  so  you  need  not 
fear  to  tell  me  the  story  because  of  my  age.” 

Why  were  there  tears  in  my  father’s  eyes  as  he  looked  down  into  my  little  weird 
white  face  and  kissed  it  ? 

“  I  have  not  treated  you  like  a  child,  Esther,”  he  said,  and  his  tones  trembled; 

“  and  when  I  said  you  were  too  young,  I  did  not  moan  childish  ;  I  me.\nt  rather 
that  our  own  acquaintance  with  each  other  is  too  young  yet.  I  should  like  to  let 
you  know  me  better  before  I  unfold  a  history  so  painfully  connected  with  myself." 

“  If  it  would  grieve  you  to  tell  it,”  I  answered,  “  I  will  wait,  if  it  be  for  yean; 
only  I  should  like  to  hear  it  first  from  you - ” 

“  I  understand,”  interrupted  my  father  hurriedly  ;  “  you  shall  hear  it,  Esther, 
first  from  my  lips.” 

A  servant  entered  at  this  moment  with  the  tea-tray,  and  the  clatter  of  the  cup 
awoke  my  mother  the  second  time. 

“What,  Esther!”  she  cried,  as  she  rubbed  her  eyes  with  some  energy,  “b 
that  you  up  till  this  time  of  night?  Well,  I  don’t  wonder  you  are  as  wizen  asi 
white  owl,  and  as  old-looking  as  Methusaleh  in  a  black  wig !  Go  to  bed,  you  litt> 
object,  directly !  It  is  just  like  you,  Rtvlph,  to  keep  the  child  up  till  she  has  u 
more  complexion  than  a  mummy !  I’m  sure  I  should  never  think  there  could  bt 
such  a  difference - ” 

My  father  interrupted  her  in  some  excitement. 
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“There,  Lucy,  my  dear,  never  mind!  If  you  talk  bo  thoughtlessly  you  will 
certainly  annoy  me  very  much.” 

“  I  am  to  put  a  padlock  on  my  mouth,  I  suppose,"  responded  my  mother 
pettishly.  “  I  wonder  you  and  Mildred  don’t  lock  me  up  in  something  to  keep  me 
quiet.  A  good  tall  clock-case,  now — how  would  that  do?  Though  even  then  I 
dare  say  I  should  aggravate  her  by  ticking  I  There,  there,  Esther,  that  will  do  ! 
Good  night !  Oh,  get  along,  you  little  thing,  do ! — I  don’t  want  to  be  kissed  ! 
You’ve  dragged  my  shawl  ofiF  my  shoulders !” 

With  a  swelling  heart  I  turned  towards  my  father,  and  received  his  consoling 
caress.  Then  I  crept  a  little  tremblingly  across  the  great  room,  with  eyes  tear- 
blinded,  and  fumbled  for  the  door-handle,  which  would  not  turn  for  a  minute  in 
my  slight  fingers. 

“  Are  you  never  going  ?”  cried  my  mother,  “  you  irritating  child !” 

I  got  out  of  the  room,  feeling  the  blood  rushing  like  a  hot  sea  to  my  head. 

“  I  w.os  determined  not  to  like  that  child!”  said  my  mother  in  a  hard  tone, 
"  and  I  don’t !” 

I  heard  the  words  plainly  as  I  shut  the  door,  and  found  myself  trembling  in  the 
arms  of  Prudence  White. 

•  “  Hush,  my  dear !”  she  said  soothingly ;  “  try  not  to  mind — it’s  only  her  little 
tempers.  Cheer  up,  and  you  shall  come  with  me  to  my  room.” 

“  Let  me  go,”  I  whispered,  as  with  a  strange  strength  I  undid  the  clasp  of  her 
hands.  “  I  will  go  with  you,  but  I’ll  say  one  word  to  mamma  first.” 

I  opened  the  door  as  I  spoke. 

“  Mamma,”  said  I,  in  a  clear,  calm  tone  that  sounded,  even  to  my  own  ears, 
like  an  echo  of  Mildred's,  “  there  are  so  many  strange  workmen  about  the  house 
that  I  am  afraid.  May  Mrs.  White  sleep  in  my  room  ?” 

There  was  a  hurried  rustling  of  my  mother’s  rich  amber  silk,  and  she  rose  from 
the  sofa  and  came  to  the  door.  Her  face  was  pale,  her  lips  apart  and  trembling ; 
she  stooped  as  if  about  to  whisper  to  me,  but  she  started  back  on  seeing 
Prudence  White. 

“Mrs.  White,”  she  said  in  her  gentlest  voice,  “  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  sleep 
in  Esther’s  room,  if  she  wishes  it ;  not  that  there  is  anything  to  be  afraid  of.  You 
know  it  was  Esther  herself  in  the  greenhouse  who  frightened  me  this  evening,  and 
my  bracelet  all  the  time  was  in  my  pocket.  Little  nervous  thing,  my  foolish 
fainting-fit  makes  her  timid.  The  workmen  are  all  honest,  hard-working  people, 
are  they  not,  Mrs.  White  ?” 

“  I  firmly  believe  so,  ma’am.” 

“  Then,  Esther,  my  poor  little  love,  you  need  not  be  afraid  ;  but  do  what  you 
please  about  sleeping  with  Mrs.  White,”  said  my  mother,  as  she  stooped  and  kissed 
me  graciously. 

I  let  her  lips  touch  my  cold  cheek,  but  I  did  not  return  her  embrace. 

She  went  back  to  the  sofa,  trailing  her  long  Indian  scarf  on  the  carpet ;  and 
Prudence  White  shut  the  door,  and,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  she  went  up  the  great 
itaircasc  in  musing  wonder.  As  for  me,  I  wondered  no  more.  I  thought  I  could 
read  my  mother’s  character  like  a  book  now,  and  from  that  hour  she  ceased  to  be  a 
mystery  to  me.  My  thoughts  and  fancies  no  longer  busied  themselves  about  her, 
and  the  sea  of  love  that  had  surged  around  her  image  rushed  back  upon  my  own 
heart  in  a  tide  of  contempt. 
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This  was  my  first  day  at  Treganowcn — the  first  I  had  spent  with  my  father  and  | 
mother  since  I  quitted  them  an  infant  seven  years  ago.  | 

CHAPTER  XIII.  ! 

The  next  morning  my  mother  drove  over  to  Treval,  but  she  did  not  offer  to  take  / 
mo  with  her,  and  I  gazetl  sorrowfully  after  the  departing  carriage  as  I  stood  j 
in  the  long  wintry  avenue,  with  the  dead  leaves  dropping  at  my  feet.  I  knew  ehe 
was  gone  to  consult  Miss  Alildred,  whom  she  hated  and  pretended  to  despise,  but  I 
to  whom,  nevertheless,  she  now  flew  eagerly  for  advice  and  help.  In  my  wistful  I 
reverie  I  followed  her  on  her  journey,  step  by  step,  into  that  pale  presence.  I  | 
longed  to  possess  the  fairy  power  of  making  myself  invisible,  that  I  might  creep  J 
unseen  upon  their  interview,  and  hear  all  they  said,  and  thus  Lay  bare  at  once  all 
this  torturing  mystery  gnawing  at  my  brain.  It  was  this.  I  fancied,  which  kept 
up  the  dull,  incessant  jiain  in  my  he.ad  which  had  never  quitted  me  since  the  night 
I  got  out  on  the  roof.  On  every  side  I  was  tormented  by  secrets  and  admonitions 
to  silence  most  oppressive  to  my  heart  and  dangerous  to  my  imagination.  I  longed 
to  escape  from  this  gloomy  labyrinth  in  which  my  young  feet  wandered  darkly,  but 
there  was  no  help,  no  clue,  anywhere.  I  was  so  lonely.  I  might  stretch  out  my  , 
hands  in  vain,  and  beat  the  darkness  in  my  despair — no  loving  voice  would  cheer  I 
me,  no  loving  hand  would  succour  me.  'I'lie  warning  that  bade  me  be  silent  was | 
useless,  superfluous.  Whom  was  I  to  tell  ? — to  whom  could  I  pour  out  these  heavyj 
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thoughts  and  fears?  My  father,  my  sole  friend,  was  the  one  for  whom  my?  gigou 
lips  were  the  most  strictly  sealed,  on  pain  of  grieving,  of  in  juring  him  ;  and  cxcept|  ^le. 
him  whom  did  I  care  to  tell?  Except  him  I  was  utterly  alone  in  the  world.  j  cnjjo 
O  how  lonely  it  was  here  at  Treganowen  !  A  few  days  ago  a  thousand  bright  jyid,. 
hopes  hovered  round  the  thought  of  my  mother  like  a  coming  glory  that  was  to  yiUac 
warm  my  life.  Now'  they  had  faded  out,  and  were  lying  cold  about  me  like  a  pall  gjgter 
It  w’as  ever,  then,  to  be  the  same  darkness.  Down  the  vista  of  years  throngl  j^di 
which  I  lookeil,  I  could  nowdicre  see  a  green  spot  sunny  with  childish  love  or  not. 
childish  playmates — always  the  same  solitude,  the  same  creeping  awe  and  mystery 
gathering  me  about.  Thus  thinking,  I  sat  down  on  an  old  ash-root  in  the  grey,  profc 
cold  avenue,  and,  leaning  my  head  against  the  tree,  while  the  wind  whistled  among  ^anl 
its  branches,  I  brought  Irefore  my  dreaming  eyes  a  vision  of  myself.  I  saw  a  little  i  table 
weird  child,  with  sad  look  of  longing  and  tiny  clasyied  hands,  wandering  com-  I 
panionless  from  winter  to  summer,  from  summer  to  winter  again.  1  heard  tlie  ^ 
huslied  footfall — so  unlike  the  pattering  stop  of  childhood — sounding  softly,  bfok« 
timidly,  through  the  deserted  rooms  at  Treval.  I  watched  the  gliding  shadows 
coming  and  going  on  the  lawn,  on  the  western  front,  on  the  carved  ceilings,  snd  over 
among  them  that  one  face  of  terror  looming  out  white  and  ghastly  on  the  blsik  into 
wall.  Ihen  there  rose  before  it  the  pale  figure  of  Miss  Mildred,  shining  fras  o 
within  a  dim  halo,  while  a  glimmering  death-white  hand  jwinted  ruthlessly  to  tie  ^gar 
murdered  Alicia,  who,  shrouded  in  gloom,  crouched  at  her  feet,  in  shape  like  ths  figm- 
creeping  horror  that  had  haunted  me  on  the  roof.  ■  her  \ 

With  closed  eyes,  I  watched  myself  through  that  scene  with  an  eager  iuter»,^  Man, 
in  it  as  if  all  were  new  to  me,  and  I — not  the  actor,  but  a  spectator — were  actm’''!  upon 
witnessing  some  visible  drama  played  before  me.  I  saw  the  rustling  paper  bor-  ^  shoul 
on  the  wind  travelling  down  the  darkness  to  meet  me.  I  saw  again  the  horri!  ’  and- 
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fascination  with  wliich  I  read  it,  the  hand  of  fate  that  tlirew  it  at  iny  father’s  feet, 
and  the  glad  spring  with  which  I  rushed  into  his  arms. 

It  was  strange  that  all  this  seemed  so  far  off  now — stranger  still  that  the 
occurrence  of  yesterday,  which  would  have  terrified  so  many  children,  did  not  rise 
among  my  visions,  but  seemed  to  me  unworthy  of  a  place  amid  my  dreams  of 
Treval.  I  only  wondered  vaguely  what  my  mother’s  secret  could  be,  dwelling  on 
it  at  times  with  a  shrinking  repugnance,  mingled  with  a  contradictory  instinctive 
satisfaction,  like  that  a  man  feels  in  grasping  a  weapon,  or  in  liaving  a  full  purse. 
I  knew,  somehow,  my  knowledge  of  the  man’s  theft  would  buy  kindness  and 
forbearance  for  me ;  and  I  w.as  glad  for  this,  but  otherwise  the  matter  did  not 
trouble  my  imagination  like  the  mystery  at  Treval. 

Suddenly  a  sound  disturbed  my  reverie,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  my  father  pass 
by  on  horseback.  Gloomy  and  full  of  thought,  he  did  not  observe  the  little 
shrinking  figure  seated  on  the  ash-root,  but  went  on  regardless.  Shivering  now  in 
my  unnoticed  loneliness,  I  drew  my  cloak  around  me,  and  watched  him  from  between 
the  trees.  Soon  he  vanished,  and  seemed  to  me  only  like  a  dream  in  the  midst 
of  a  dream. 

Then  my  fancies  change<l,  aud,  amid  the  uncertain  sunshine  piercing  brokenly 
through  the  branches,  I  called  up  memories  of  my  eccentric  tutor,  with  his  gaunt 
limbs,  his  long,  lank  face,  and  silent  ways ;  and  I  laughed  as  I  remembered  my 
childish  awe  of  him,  and  the  trembling  fear  in  which  I  conned  my  lessons,  followed 
later  by  a  dim  consciousness  that  he,  too,  had  au  inner  life  of  dreaminess  and 
gloom,  through  which  he  sjrw  me  as  through  a  mist,  and  sometimes  painfully  hated 
me.  I  let  my  thoughts  gather  about  him  steadfivstly,  with  newly-awakened 
curiosity'  pondering  on  his  life — who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  why  he — 
evidently  an  Englishman  and  a  stranger — should  choose  to  live  in  a  little  sea-girt 
village  of  Cornwall.  In  Trevalla  Church-town,  save  for  the  poor  curate  and  his 
sister,  a  civilised  man  was  companionlcss.  Yet  here  this  accomplished  scholar,  this 
erudite  i^hilosophcr,  had  fixed  his  dreary  abode  for  many  years — how  many  I  knew 
not.  There  was  no  intercourse  between  him  and  Treval,  save  on  the  days  when  he 
came  to  give  me  lessons,  when  MLss  Admonitia  saw  him,  and  treated  hun  with  the 
profoundest  respect ;  but  he  never  beheld  Miss  Mildred’s  face,  and  he  never  ate  or 
drank  in  the  house.  The  decanter  of  wine  and  the  cake  and  biscuits  placed  on  the 
table  invariably  remained  untouched. 

I  grew  weary  of  him  at  this  point,  and  dismissed  his  image  from  my  mind  with 
a  wave  of  my  hand.  And,  meanwhUe,  the  day  brightened  warmer  around  me, 
broken  gleams  of  sunshine  came  down  from  the  grey  clouds,  crowning  the  hanging 
wood  of  Treganowen  with  glory,  starring  my  hair  with  gems,  and  sprinkling  gold 
over  the  brown  dead  leaves  lying  at  my  feet.  I  stooped  and  gathered  a  handful 
into  my  lap. 

“  There  are  no  fairies  now,”  I  said  wistfully,  “  else,  knowing  how  forlorn  and 
weary  I  am,  they  would  send  one  of  their  bright  sisterhood  to  help  me — a  radiant 
figure  bright  with  smiles,  all  dressed  in  green  and  silver,  who  woul<l  touch  me  with 
her  wand,  and  I  should  rise  up  a  fair  princess,  whom  all  the  world  would  love. 
Mamma  would  not  hate  me  then” — tears  started  to  my  eyes  at  this  thought,  and  fell 
upon  the  leaves  lying  in  my  lap,  with  which  my  fingers  played  restlessly — “  and  I 
should  not  cry  any  more,”  I  said.  “  The  fairy  would  give  me  all  I  w’ished  for, 
aud— let  me  see — for  what  should  I  ask  first  ?” 
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And  now  as  roganls  what  followed  I  can  never  to  this  day  tell  distinctly  whether 
I  fell  asleep  in  the  midst  of  my  childish  thoughts,  and  saw  it  in  a  dream,  or  whether 
the  long  fever— of  which  I  shall  soon  have  to  speak — then  creeping  on  me,  may 
not  have  already  touched  my  brain.  At  all  events,  it  seemed  to  me  that,  whispering 
clearly,  coldly  in  the  wind,  the  voice  of  Miss  Mildred  fell  upon  my  ear — 

“  She  shaU  never  hear  the  name  of  him  for  whom  we  destine  her.  She  shall 
never  see  him  till  I  choose.” 

And  I  instantly  demanded  of  the  fairy  that  I  might  hear  his  name,  and  see  hb 
to  tell  him  that  I  hated  him  ;  and  I  asked  that,  in  all  Miss  Mildred  so  tyraun'callj 
resolved  concerning  me,  her  hopes  might  wither  like  these  dead  leaves. 

Then  mournfully  from  without  their  rustlings  came  the  answer  of  the  fairy — 

“  Oh,  unhappy  one,  child  of  sorrow,  shrinking  from  atonement,  take  thy  wish, 
though  it  be  evil.  Weave  a  garland  for  thy  bridal  of  these  yellow  leaves,  and  watch 
over  the  dead  like  Mildred.  In  the  garland  is  his  name.” 

A  sudden  chill  passed  over  me,  and  I  awoke  with  a  start  from  the  fevered 
imaginings  or  dream  in  which  I  was  plunged ;  yet,  moved  by  some  superstitiona 
feeling,  I  obeyed  the  voice,  and,  gathering  up  the  leaves  in  my  lap,  I  fashioned 
them  roughly  into  a  wreath,  with  which  I  crowned  my  garden  hat.  Then  I  grew 
very  tired  and  cold,  the  dull  aching  in  my  head  became  more  intense,  and,  leaning 
my  forehead  against  the  tree,  I  closed  my  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the  pain,  and  then 
gradually  I  forgot  all  things. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

n^llE  sound  of  wheels  and  whispering  voices  aroused  me,  yet  I  did  not  unclose 
my  eyes,  but  in  the  luxury  of  partial  rest,  partial  relief  from  pain,  I  listened. 

“  Stephen,  you  shall  not  go  a  step  farther.  Mildred  would  never  forgive  me.” 

“  Is  that  Miss  Treganowen  sleeping  there  in  the  cold  ?”  asked  a  young,  clear, 
manly  voice.  “  Truly,  if  you  don’t  take  better  care  of  her,  our  marriage  will 
partake  too  much  of  the  Capulet  and  Montague  order,  and  I  shall  have  to  seek  hw, 
like  Romeo,  in  the  vaults.  I  think  I  shall  go  and  take  a  peep  at  her.  Is  she 
handsome?" 

“  No  indeed,”  answered  the  voice  of  my  mother. 

But  the  speaker  had  not  stayed  for  an  answer.  He  urged  his  horse  a  few  pacai 
in  advance  of  the  carriage,  and,  with  one  hand  on  the  old  ash-trunk,  he  bent  low 
from  the  saddle  and  looked  into  my  face.  I  opened  my  eyes  slowly  and  met  ha 
for  an  instant,  and  then  closed  them  again. 

“  Do  not  wake  her,”  said  Admonilia  in  a  low,  eager  tone.  “  She  is  in  one  of 
her  dead  slumbers,  and  if  you  arc  cautious  you  may  look  at  her  without  fejir.  I 
have  seen  her  sleep  for  hours  like  that  .at  Treval,”  she  continued,  as  if  spe.akiDg  to 

my  mother — “a  strange,  odd  sleep,  in  which - ”  But  hero  the  murmur  of  voice 

and  step  showed  me  they  h.ad  descended  from  the  carriage,  which  rapidly  drove 
away,  and  were  w.alking  up  the  avenue  towards  the  house. 

The  young  gentleman  took  instant  advantage  of  their  departiu'c. 

“  You  are  not  asleep  ?”  he  said  softly. 

“  No,”  I  answered.  And  now  I  felt  a  burning  glow  suffuse  my  face. 

“  Then  suppose  you  open  your  eyes  again,”  ho  whispered  laughingly. 

I  did  so,  but  without  looking  up. 
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i  “  Oh,"  said  the  young  man,  laughing  again,  “  if  you  don’t  look  at  me,  you 
can’t  tell  how  you  like  me,  and  I’m  dying  to  know." 

“  I  can  tell  you  that  without  looking  at  you,”  I  answered  in  a  low  voice, 
i  “  Indeed !’’  replied  the  gentleman  sarcastically.  “  Then  pray  oblige  me  with  an 
i  avowal  of  your  sentiments.  Don’t  you  perceive  the  dreadful  state  of  anxiety  I 
I  am  in?  Do  say  you  love  me  I”  and  he  folded  his  hands  in  mock  entreaty. 

!  "I  hate  you !’  said  I,  in  a  tone  as  intense  and  concentrated  as  my  childish  voice 
I  would  permit. 

“  Ila,  ha !  do  you  really  ?”  cried  the  gentleman,  with  a  burst  of  merry  laughter. 
« This  is  rather  good,  ’pon  my  honour.  Don’t  you  know,  young  lady,  that  one 
day  I’m  to  be  your  lord  and  master  ?  Ah,  I’ve  done  it  now,"  ho  added,  as  if  to 
himself,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and  a  glance  at  the  retreating  figure  of  Miss 
Admonitia. 

"  It  does  not  matter,”  said  I,  in  the  grave  manner  of  a  staid  age.  “  I  knew  it 
before,  and  your  assertion  makes  no  difference  whatever  to  my  feelings.  I  should 
hate  you  all  the  same.  You  will  never  be  ‘lord  and  master’  of  mine,  as  you 
r  insolently  express  yourself.  You  think  me  a  child,  I  suppose,  Mr. — Mr.  I  don’t 
care  who ;  but  you  are  mistaken ;  I  expect  I  know  a  great  deal  more  than  you.  You 
don’t  look  very  clever.” 

“  Doubtless  yoiu-  learning  equals  your  politeness,  young  lady,”  remarked  the 
!  gentleman,  as  he  bit  his  lip  slightly.  “  And  suppose  now  I  return  the  compliment 
by  saying  that  I  don’t  like  you  ?” 

"Sir,  you  are  welcome,”  said  I,  with  a  supreme  curl  of  the  lip. 

“  Whew,”  whistled  the  gentleman,  "  there’s  a  nice  little  spirit  here  to  tame,  I 
t  declare.  Oh,  you’ll  talk  differently,  you  know,  when  I  have  you  quite  under  my 
thumb.” 

I  raged  at  this,  and  could  scarcely  contain  my  passion ;  but  when,  raising  my 
eyes  to  his — a  full  flash  of  lire  in  them — I  caught  his  laughing  face,  so  fresh,  ami 
handsome,  and  gay,  mocking  my  anger,  my  lips  trembled,  the  emphatic  "  Never !” 
died  on  my  tongue,  and  drooping  my  head  on  my  hands,  I  burst  into  tears. 

“  Is  it  possible  so  learned,  so  composed  a  young  lady  can  cry  ?”  said  the  mocker 
wickedly. 

I  cried  on  without  heeding  him,  a  great  bitterness  swelling  up  like  a  sea  into  my 

!  thoughts. 

"  Come,  come,”  he  said,  "  I  didn’t  mean  to  tease  you  till  you  cried.  Don’t  be 
alarmed.  I  am  not  an  ogre  to  carry  you  off  and  eat  you,  or  a  Bluebeard  to  run 
away  wdth  and  marry  you.  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  it.  My 
old  fairy  godmother,  Admonitia,  may  hammer  her  admonitions  into  my  head  till 
doomsday,  yet  she  won’t  succeed.  No,  there  is  a  sweet,  pretty  little  girl  at  Clifton 
growing  up  for  me,  whom  I  mean  to  have  when  she  is  old  enough ;  so  tranquillise 
yourself,  little  one,  and  gratify  your  pretty  little  malice  with  all  the  hate  you 
I  choose ;  it  won’t  hurt  my  adamant  heart,  my  love.” 

'  lie  adjusted  the  voluminous  folds  of  his  neckcloth,  and  looked  down  on  me 
t  magnanimously.  Mortified,  and  my  heart  swelling  with  pride  and  grief,  I  still 
rested  my  aching  head,  my  burning  face,  upon  my  hands,  and  cried  on  silently. 

I  believe  he  grew  uneasy  and  restless  under  my  continued  tears,  for  after  a 
,  moment’s  pause  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  had  lost  its  mocking  tone — 

"  Come,  what  shall  I  give  you  to  dry  your  tears  ?” 

H  2 
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“  Nothing,”  I  sobbed,  “  only  go  away.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  bring  you  something  from  Bristol,  the  next  time  I  come, 
shall  it  be  ? — a  doll  ?” 

“  I  am  too  old  for  dolls,”  said  I,  and  a  little  sunshine  began  to  appear  thronjl 
my  tears,  so  amuse<i  did  1  feel  at  the  question. 

“  Too  old !  Why,  you  are  a  tiny  little  creature !  You  are  not  more  than  t«. 
are  you  ?” 

“  I  am  thirteen,”  said  I,  with  some  dignity. 

“  Thirteen!  why  Alice — that’s  the  pretty  little  girl  I  told  you  of,  who  is  growiag 
up  for  me — is  thirteen,  and  she  is  as  tall — as  tall  as  this.” 

He  put  his  riding- whip  against  the  tree  to  mark  the  height  he  meant.  I  instantlj 
noted  the  place,  and  mentally  resolved  to  measure  my  own  height  against  it  th 
moment  he  was  gone. 

“  Well,”  he  continued,  “  since  you  and  Alice  arc  the  same  age,  I  will  ask  ha 
advice  as  to  what  I  shall  bring  you.” 

I  immediately  grew  contemptuous  at  the  thought. 

“As  if  a  town  girl,”  said  I,  “  who  does  not  know  an  oak  from  a  rush,  cotilii 
possibly  tell  wh.at  I  should  like !” 

lie  laughed  again.  “  Oh,  my  little  sweetheart  is  very  clever,”  he  said ;  ”  die 
can  speak  French,  and  play  the  piano,  and  sing  beautifully.  Can  you  do  that?” 

“  No,”  I  answered  with  a  quick  blush  ;  “  but  I  know  tin  from  copper,  and 
granite  from  schist,  .and  I  dare  sjiy  she  doesn’t.  And  I  shouldn’t  pick  toadstools  for 
mushrooms,  or  walk  down  a  shaft  with  my  eyes  open,  and  that’s  what  a  man  from 
Bristol  did  here  not  long  ago.” 

“  Upon  my  word,”  s.aid  the  young  gentleman,  with  a  merry  laugh,  “  you  aie] 
rather  too  Cornish  for  me.” 

Nevertheless,  I  saw  by  the  gleam  in  his  eye  that  he  was  not  ill-pleased  with  mj 
speech. 

“  So  you  do  know'  tin,  eh  ?”  he  continued,  copying  the  Cornish  accent  in  a  waj 
no  Englishman  can.  “  Well,  in  rew.ard  for  that,  as  I  like  to  sec  the  old  Cornidi 
fire  bhaze  up  sometimes,  you  shall  choose  yourself  what  I  shall  bring  you.  Quickly 
s<ay,  for  here  is  my  most  respected  godmother  directing  her  grim  countenance  to 
this  qu.arter.” 

“Bring  me  Spenser's  ‘  Fairy  Queen,’”  I  f. altered  hurriedly. 

“Ah!"’  said  the  astonished  gentlcm.an  gravely;  “of  course;  exactly  the  book  suck 
an  elf  as  you  would  choose.  You  are  Lately  from  Elfin-land  yourself,  I  believe, 
see  you  have  told  me  your  age  backwards.  You  me.an  you  are  thirty-one — what 
am  I  saying  ? — thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-one,  I  should  say.  Permit  me  to 
apologise,”  he  added,  taking  off  his  hat  with  a  mock  bow,  “  for  having  treated 
one  of  the  little  people  with  such  disrespect.  I  ought  to  have  recognised  from  the 
first  that  1  wiis  speaking  to  a  tiny  brown  pixy  of  unknown  .antiquity.” 

At  this  moment  Miss  Admonitia  had  atlvanced  so  near  us  as  to  be  almost  withii 
hearing,  and  the  laughing  gentleinan,  jmtting  up  the  tablets  hastily  on  which  he 
had  noted  my  request,  held  out  his  hand  to  me. 

“  Well,  my  little  enemy,  will  you  shake  h.ands  on  condition  that  I  promise  and 
vow  never  to  put  you  under  my  marital  thumb  ?  I  give  you  my  honour  I  won’t 
have  you.” 

“ It  is  I  who  won’t  have  you,”  I  replied,  rather  ruffled.  “I  refused  you  the  first." 
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“  I  deny  that,”  he  laughed,  looking  at  me  curiously.  “  However,  I  promise  you 
that  you  shall  refuse  me — when  I  ask  you." 

He  took  off  his  hat  with  a  low  bow,  all  his  chestnut  ciurls  glistening  in  the 
jl,  light,  and  turned  his  horse  to  greet  Miss  Admonitia  and  my  mother,  who  had 
joined  her. 

I  “  What  have  you  been  saying  to  Esther?”  asked  the  former  in  a  sharp  tone 
“  I  told  you  not  to  awake  her.” 

“  My  most  reaiiectcd  godmamma,”  rcplie<l  the  saucy  youth,  “  I  have  said  nothing 
ig  to  lier  beyond  naming  you  as  a  sort  of  fairy  who  presided  over  my  birth,  and 
provided  me  with  a  grim  old  tower  and  a  wife.  I  presented  myself,  therefore,  as  a 
Ij  man  having  authority  over  her — as  a  husband,  in  fact — and  .die  treated  me 
lx  accordingly — that  is,  with  the  utmost  impertinence.  We  shall  make  a  charming 

couple ;  ave  hate  each  other  already.” 

eti  My  mother  laughed  musically,  but  Admouitia’s  face  flushed  as  it  always  did 
r  when  she  was  vexed. 

I  “  What  if  Mildred  heard  you  ?”  she  said. 

Idj  I  glanced  at  the  young  man  with  a  sort  of  triumph  as  I  marked,  by  the  sudden 
j  change  in  his  face,  that  he  too  felt  and  acknowledged  the  wondrous  power  of  that 
iej  strange,  shadowy  woman. 

!  “  But  Mildred  does  not  hear  me,”  he  pleaded,  “  and  I  respect  her  feelings  too 

idt  much  ever  to  permit  her  to  hear  me.  I  should  not  have  teased  Esther  if  she  had 
*1  not  told  me  the  child  had  inadvertently  read  some  letter  which  gave  her  an  inkling 
Up  of  my  cruel  design  to  gobble  her  up,  body  and  soul,  as  soon  as  she  is  old  enough.” 
^  —here  he  shook  his  “  marital  thumb”  at  me  as  though  to  bid  me  keep  silence  as 
to  our  mutual  renunciation  of  the  agreeable  bargain — “  and  so  I  thought  a  little 
fun  would  not  matter.” 

jj  “  You  are  a  silly  boy,”  said  Admonitia,  “  and  I  dare  say  you  have  done  harm 
I  with  your  nonsense.  It  was  nothing  but  curiosity  which  made  you  insist  upon 
jf  coming  with  us,  or  rather  w'atching  for  us  on  the  road,  and  then  following  us 
I  j  hither.” 

ji  “And  very  natural,"  said  my  mother,  taking  his  part. 

0  i  I  perceived  by  the  gleam  in  her  eyes  that  she  was  glad  he  should  see  me  thus  at 

disadvantage,  in  an  ugly,  unbecoming  brown  frock,  thick  garden  shoes,  my  hair  dis¬ 
arranged,  and  my  face  disfigured  by  crying.  I  resented  her  feeling,  not  his  words, 
t  “  Is  it  natural,  then,  to  him  to  be  impertinent,  and  curious,  and  disagreeable?” 

I  I  asked  passionately,  as,  twitching  my  hat  from  my  head,  I  began  to  tear  from  it 

I I  the  garland  of  dead  leaves  I  had  twisted  around  the  crown. 

j  “  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  child  ?"  asked  my  mother,  with  sparkling  eyes.  “  Some 
j  people  think  they  can  bring  up  children  better  than  their  own  mothers  can,  and 
(  this  is  the  result.” 

Save  for  a  glance  of  lire  from  Miss  Admonitia's  eyes,  no  heed  was  taken  of  this 
I  innuendo. 

!  “  Oh,  her  disposition  towards  myself  is  charming,”  said  the  provoking  young 

man,  making  his  horse  caracole  before  me  with  many  antics  to  prevent  my 
i-  retreat.  “  It’s  a  delightful  little  arrangement  you  have  all  made  between  you  for 
ti  our  mutual  happiness.  It  will  be  sure  to  succeed — such  plana  always  do,  you  know. 
Just  ask  her  how  much  she  likes  me.” 

'  ^  I  looked  around  at  them  all,  and  into  my  child’s  heart,  inexperienced  as  it  was, 
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there  crept  a  sense  of  their  cruelty,  not  only  in  disposing  of  me  as  a  victim  bound 
hand  and  foot,  but  in  making  sport  of  a  poor,  helpless,  unloved  little  creature, 
defenceless  in  their  grasp  as  a  bird  in  the  hands  of  the  fowler. 

“  I  hate  you  all,"  said  I,  with  flashing  eyes ;  “  and  if  I  am  strange,  and  weird, 
and  old,  as  this  boy  says  I  am  (I  did  not  choose  to  call  him  a  man),  whose  fault  ii 
it?  You  have  brought  me  up  as  you  chose,  and  it  was  your  choice  that  I  should 
learn  nothing  to  make  me  glad  or  young.  Take  care  1"  I  screamed,  as  the  pain  d  | 
which  I  had  been  conscious  all  day  ran  sharply  through  my  forehead — “  takt 
care,  lest,  having  tried  to  make  me  a  witch,  you  succeed  too  well,  and  I  turn  round, 
and  blight  and  mildew  you  all.”  Then  I  added  in  a  calmer  voice,  “  If  you  think 
to  dispose  of  me  as  you  please  when  I  am  grown  up,  you  are  mistaken.” 

In  the  sudden  lull  of  astonishment  and  silence  I  w'alked  away  without  lookinj  t 
at  them  again,  no  voice  bidding  me  stay ;  but  when  I  had  got  half-way  down  the 
avenue  the  sharp  trot  of  a  horse  made  me  start  asid:,  though  even  then  without 
looking  around. 

“  Miss  Treganowcn,”  said  the  voice  of  Admonitia’s  godson,  “  I  am  come  to 
bid  you  farewell,  and  to  ask  your  pardon.  I  thought  I  was  teasing  a  child — a  child 
unusually  young  and  childish  for  her  years.  I  see  I  wivs  mistaken,  for  something 
has  made  you  unnaturally  aged.  Miss  Treganowen,  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  hurt 
your  feelings.  Can  you  forget  it?”  He  put  out  his  hand  frankly,  and  I  took  it, 
the  tears  starting  to  my  eyes.  “  You  look  ill,”  ho  saiil  kindly,  still  holding  my 
hand.  “  If  there  is  any  one  within  those  grim  old  towcre  who  loves  you,  go  to  ber 
and  be  taken  care  of.”  Then  bending  low  from  his  horse,  he  added  in  a  still  softer 
voice,  “  I  admire  your  spirit.  Miss  Treganowcn.  I  am  exactly  of  your  opinion.  I 
don’t  intend  to  be  disposed  of  either.  Don’t  change,  there’s  a  gootl  girl,  and  we 
shall  yet  get  out  of  the  labyrinth  ;  there  is  no  chance  of  happiness  for  us  else ;  the 
whole  scheme  is  absurd.  I’ll  not  forget  the  ‘Fairy  <iuecn.’  hat  a  mistake  I 
made  in  thinking  you  ten,  little  Titania !” 

He  relinquished  my  hand  suddenly,  took  off  his  hat,  and  gallojx?d  away.  And 
now  I  could  not  resist  turning  my  hejvd,  and,  without  knowing  why,  I  Avas  glad  to 
see  that  he  pas.scd  Miss  Admonitia  and  my  mother  with  only  a  bow,  not  slacking 
for  a  moment  the  spetnl  of  his  horse.  I  Avatched  him  till  the  great  trees  of  the 
avenue  hid  him  from  sight. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

entering  the  house  his  image  still  pursued  me,  and  I  Avandered  restlessly  from 
”  room  to  room— avoiding  the  one  in  Avhich  my  mother  and  Admonitia  sat— 
searching  for  some  relief  for  my  troubled  thoughts.  I  had  seen  so  little  of  my  father 
that  I  began  to  think  I  had  not  even  him  for  a  friend,  and  a  morbid  wretchedness 
stole  over  me  as  I  felt  how  lonely  and  forlorn  I  was.  Leaning  out  of  a  w’indow  in 
this  egotistical,  miserable  frame  of  mind,  I  perceived  Miss  Admonitia  in  the  court 
Avith  all  the  workmen  around  her.  Instantly  guessing  her  motive,  and  becoming 
interested,  I  listened  with  all  my  might. 

“Are  you  all  here?”  she  said. 

“  Yes,”  answered  one  of  the  men. 

“  How  is  that?”  asked  the  lady.  “There  were  seven  of  you  yesterday,  and  I 
see  only  six  to-day." 
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I  :  The  men  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  the  master  carpenter  stepped  forward. 

I  '  “  Well,  mum,”  he  said,  “  I’ll  tell  ’ee  how  it  were.  A  man  corned  to  me,  a  ded, 

and  a  says,  ‘  Comraade,'  a  says,  ‘  you  be  going  to  work  at  Treganowen,  I  reckon  ?’ 

,  tjgg^  sartinly  I  be,’  I  answers.  ‘  Well,’  a  says,  ‘  I  haven’t  had  arra  spell  of  work 
■  for  well-nigh  ’pon  three  months,  and  ef  so  be  as  you’d  taake  me  ’long  of  your  peere, 
i  :  jou’d  be  doing  a  poor  man  a  bit  of  good,  and  you  waient  hurt  yourself  noways,  1 
i  bla’.’  So  I  ’greed,  and  a  corned,  a  ded,  but  where  a  corned  from,  or  where  a  es 
t  a-gone  to,  I  caent  tell,  n’t  1,  more’n  tha  dead.” 

I)  I  “  Oh !  so  he  is  gone?”  said  Miss  Admonitia. 

i  I  M  Iss,  he’s  gone,  a  es,  and  wi’out  so  much  as  a  word  of  good-bye  to  norra  person 
here.” 

g  The  other  workmen  now  broke  into  the  discourse,  each  one  giving  a  different 
*  account  of  the  missing  man,  but  all  agreeing  that  he  was  a  stranger,  and  so  clumsy 
it  I  at  his  tools  that  it  was  evident  he  had  never  served  his  time  to  any  honest  trade. 

“  Should  you  know  the  man  again  ?”  asked  Miss  Admonitia. 

0  A  mason  replied  he  should,  and  two  others  said  they  thought  they  should,  but 
d  the  rest  confessed  that,  having  worked  with  him  only  one  day,  and  then  in  another 
g  ^  part  of  the  house,  they  did  not  believe  they  could  swear  to  him. 
rt  j  “  Miss  Admonitia,”  said  I  from  the  window,  “  I  could  swear  to  that  man 
t,  p  anywhere.” 

y  “  You,  child !”  cried  the  astonished  huly,  looking  up.  “  Where  did  you  ever 
:r  see  him  V” 

?r  “  I  saw  him - ”  said  I,  hesitating — “  hasn’t  mamma  ever  told  you  ?” 

I  “No.” 

re  Miss  Admonitia  spoke  in  an  irrititcd  tone,  and,  tapping  her  foot  on  the  pave- 
le  meat,  she  murmured  something  about  constant  insincerity. 

I  “I  saw  him — when  he  frightened  mamma  in  the  drawing-room  ;  and  it  was  he 
!  who  gave  me  that — who  kissed  me,  I  mean,  once  at  Treval.” 

Ill  f  Miss  Admonitia’s  face,  upturned  to  mine,  changed  beneath  my  words  from  its 
to  f  vexed  red  to  deadly  paleness.  She  was  unable  for  a  moment  to  master  her  emotion ; 
ig  then  in  a  low,  quick  tone  she  asked  if  I  had  named  this  to  my  mother ;  and,  on  my 
le  f  answering  in  the  affirmative,  she  exclaimed  passionately  that  she  had  been  cheated 
I  and  betrayed  into  a  course  of  conduct  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  her  family. 
[Then,  apparently  annoyed  at  her  own  unguarded  expressions,  she  dismissed  the  men 
I  in  a  few  kind  words,  saying  she  thought  the  stranger  was  a  poor  tramp,  or  perhaps 
I  a  gipsy  ;•  and,  since  he  was  gone  without  stealing  anything,  she,  pitying  his  forlorn 
m  pverty,  should  not  trouble  herself  to  pursue  him. 

-  j  Upon  this  Miss  Admonitia  entered  the  house,  and  I  was  not  surpi-ised  to  find 
er  .  yself  in  a  moment  summoned  to  the  drawing-room.  My  mother  w.ts  in  tears, 
«  and  furious.  She  started  forward  on  seeing  me,  and  shook  me  roughly  by  the  arm 
in  while  she  showered  on  me  a  storm  of  epithets  which  astonished  me  by  their 
irt  1  coarseness.  1  bore  the  shock  without  flinching,  although  she  followed  up  the 
ig  j  shake  by  a  blow  on  the  face  which  made  me  stagger.  Crimson  with  confusion, 
•  piun,  and  anger,  and  my  very  heart  breaking  within  me  at  the  thought  that  this 
iwas  the  mother  for  whom  I  had  prayed  and  wept  through  all  my  motherless 
I  ’.ildhood,  I  yet  had  strength  to  turn  and  ask  Miss  Admonitia  in  a  calm  voice  why 

I I  r  he  had  sent  for  me. 

To  my  astonishment  her  eyes  met  mine  full  of  tears,  and,  rising  from  her  chair 
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hastily,  she  undid  the  hot  clasp  of  my  mother’s  hand  from  my  bruised  arm,  and 
placed  her  by  main  force  on  the  sofa. 

“  Lucy  Polwhele,”  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  withering  contempt,  “  it  was  in  vain 
seemingly  that  Mildred  and  I  married  you  to  a  gentleman.  You  arc  the  same  ill- 
tempered,  low  woman  that  you  ever  were.  The  pert  sempstress  of  the  Plymontl 
garret  dressed  in  finery  on  Sundays — wjisn’t  it  sometimes  stolen  finery  ? — was  eva 
peeping  through  the  rich  apparel  of  Miss  Polwhele,  the  belle  of  Penrhyn,  and  now 
not  all  the  duamonds  and  cachemires  of  Mrs.  Treganowen  can  hide  her.  For 
shame  1”  she  cried,  while  her  eyes  fliishcd  with  indignation.  “  I.earn  to  control  your 
unhappy  nature  better,  or  at  least  do  not  show  it  in  ill-usage  to  yom:  child. 
Beware !  for  if  I  relate  this  scene  to  Jlildred,  the  whole  of  your  present  state  Till 
sink  from  you  like  some  Ciistle  yon  may  have  built  in  the  air.” 

My  mother,  who  had  been  beating  her  hands  together  in  hysterical  weeping, 
appeared  to  think  it  best  to  calm  herself.  She  commenced  some  broken  protes¬ 
tations  of  gratitude,  mingled  with  entreaties  that  Mildred  might  not  be  set  against 
her ;  but  Miss  Admonitia  interrupted  her  sternly,  and,  turning  to  mo,  she  took  my 
htintl  and  placed  me  in  a  chair  by  her  side. 

“  Mrs.  Treganowen  allirms,”  said  Admonitia,  “  that  you  never  told  her  this 
workman  was  the  same  man  who  had  that  brooch  in  his  yxissession.” 

I  was  silent,  and  after  a  moment’s  pause  she  continued — 

“  I  need  not  s.ay,  Esther,  that  I  know  you  have  toll  me  the  truth.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Treganowen  forgot  the  circumstance,  unless  she  has  reasons  of  her  own  for 
concealing  it.” 

“  My  reason,”  sobbed  my  mother,  “  was  that  I  thought  Esther  must  be  mi.stakcn, 
for  the  man  who  gave  her  the  brooch  could  not  have  been  Paul,  and  it  was  Pa  ' 
whom  I  saw  yesterday.” 

“  And  why  might  it  not  be  Paul  who  had  the  brooch  ?  Are  all  his  pio.^sossioK 
acquired  with  irreproachable  honesty  ?”  askcrl  iliss  Admonitia  quietly. 

“  Because — because,”  cried  my  mother  with  a  sudden  flush,  “  Paul  is  not  r 
murderer,  and  the  man  who  had  that  brooch  w.os  certainly  one  of  the  gang  tL  | 
murdered  your  sister  Alicia.”  | 

“Miserable  woman,  full  of  Aule  secrets  and  wretched  memories!”  cri.J 
Admonitia,  with  a  sudden  access  of  emotion  before  which  my  mother’s  sinal!?; 
piassion  paleil  away.  “  You  have  a  reason  for  that  assertion  which  you  will  not  tdlj 
me.  But  hear  me.  I  will  bring  the  murderers  of  my  sister  to  justice,  and  pursiK[ 
Paul  himself  to  the  gallows  if  I  find  he  is  in  the  remotest  degree  connected  witti 
those  miscreants.”  L 

With  a  cry  that  rang  through  my  ears,  my  mother  sprang  up  only  to  tliro*| 
herself  at  Admonitia’s  feet.  | 

“  You  will  not  be  so  cruel !”  she  cried.  “  You  cannot  do  it !”  I 

“  Why  not?”  ask e<l  Miss  Admonitia,  holding  herself  stern  and  erect  in  spKj 
of  the  clinging  clasp  of  my  mother’s  passionate  fingers.  I 

“  Bec.ausc  I  love  him  still — because  he  is  the  only  creature  that  ever  loved  me  I 
Through  all  my  miserable  childhood  and  youth,  if  he  was  wicked  to  others  he  vJ 
a  guardian  angel  to  me.  What  do  you  know  of  wretchedness?”  she  cried  with| 
sudden  burst  of  fury  pale  and  terrible  in  its  strength.  “  It  is  I  who  could  tell  y  I 
of  suffering.  You  shall  not  touch  Paul.”  h 

“  Why  not  ?”  repeated  Mias  Admonitia  in  the  same  impassive  way. 
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“  You  would  kill  Ralph.” 

“  Colonel  Treganowen  has  supiiorted  deeper  sorrows,  and  he  still  flourishes,” 
said  Admonitia  in  a  still  colder  tone,  as  she  moved  towards  the  door. 

“  You  sh.all  not  go !”  shrieked  my  mother,  holding  her  dress  with  both  hands. 
“I  will  tell  Mildred ;  she  will  prevent  you.” 

Miss  Admonitia  turned  on  her  fiercely,  the  crimson  flush  hot  on  her  brow. 

“Do  you  dare  to  insinuate,”  she  said  proudly,  “that  Mildred  will  not  second 
every  effort  of  mine  to  find  Alicia’s  murderer?” 

“  No,”  said  my  mother,  with  a  despairing  courage  like  a  creature  standing  at 
bay.  “  I  say  that  the  hvst  person  on  earth  whom  Mildred  wishes  to  find  is  the 
m.an  who  killed  her  sister.” 

I  “  You  are  lying !”  said  Miss  Admonitia  with  shaking  lips ;  “  but  if  it  be  true, 
I  will  do  it  alone.” 

And  still  she  tried  to  move  towards  the  door. 

“  No  1  no !”  cried  my  mother,  clinging  to  her  now  with  both  arms.  “  Forgive 
me  for  what  I  said  1  Have  mercy  on  me !” 

For  answer,  Miss  Admonitia  undid  the  pasmonate  clasp  that  held  her,  and  w’alked 
li  I  steadily  across  the  room.  My  mother  started  to  her  feet ;  her  eyes  flashed  hatred 
^  and  defiance. 

“  You  have  ha<l  no  mercy  on  me !”  she  cried ;  “  I  will  show  none  to  you.  It 
was  Paul  himself  who  killed  Alicia.  I,  wretched  child  that  I  was,  saw  him.  Now 
tell  Mildred  from  me,  and  see  if  she  will  touch  a  hair  of  his  head.” 

I  heard  no  more.  The  room  swam  around  me,  a  str.ange  darkness  fell  over 
i.  me,  a  deadly  sickness  and  sensation  of  being  carried  away  to  a  great  distance, 
*  and  then  all  was  a  blank. 
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A  MAIDEN  roamed  o’er  the  meadom  fair 
On  a  snnny  mom  in  spring; 

“  Now  surely,”  thonght  the  little  birds, 

“  She  is  rome  to  hear  ns  sing.” 

So  they  chirped  and  sung  till  the  welkin  rang 
With  the  notes  which  of  Heav’n  they  borrow, 

And  the  lark  trilled  high  when  he  songht  the  sky. 

As  though  he  would  woo  her  to  follow. 

A  yonth,  too,  strolled  throngh  the  meadows  fair 
In  those  selfsame  snnny  hours ; 

“  lie  comes  to  look  at  ns,  no  doubt,” 

Said  the  scarcely-wakened  flowers. 

So  they  on  his  feet  breathed  their  kisses  sweet. 

And  smiled  in  his  face  as  he  wended 
llis  dew-begemmed  way,  that  morning  in  klay. 

Where  lighter  steps  lately  had  tended. 

Poor  little  birds,  your  songs  were  in  vain, 

Though  the  maid  loved  minstrelsy; 

Poor  little  flow'rs,  ye  were  heeded  not. 

Though  the  yonth  studied  botany. 

The  music  she  heard  was  in  every  word 
The  yonth  whispered — each  tone  a  prize ; 

And  no  blossoms  were  seen  that  morning  I  ween, 

But  her  rose  lips  and  violet  eyes.  St.  Swituih. 
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*  I  believe  this  to  have  been  the  same  ns  that  I  found  in  the  East  India  collection  in 
International  Exhibition,  nnder  the  name  of  nisa.  It  is  the  Andropogon  tiardua,  or  gii 
grass  (improperly  called  Indian  geraninm),  from  which  an  oil  is  extracted  which  is  nsed  it 
perfomerv. 
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“  Holy  flatttCB,  that  gleam  aronud 
Every  altar'a  hallowed  ground  ; 

Holy  flamea,  whose  frequent  food 
Is  the  consecrated  wood, 

And  for  whose  encircling  bed 
Sacred  kusa-grass  is  spread ; 

Holy  flames,  that  waft  to  heaven 
Sweet  oblations  daily  given, 

Mortal  guilt  to  purge  away; 

Hear,  oh,  hear  me,  when  I  pray, 

I  Purify  my  child  this  day  1”  * 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  last  words  of  this  prayer,  sacrifices  were  not  only 
offered  by  the  Hindus  as  a  general  mode  of  worship,  but  also  to  propitiate  the 
gods  on  a  particular  occasion,  as  it  was  done  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
In  this  instance  Sakoontald  is  about  to  be  married,  and  her  father  invokes  the 
blessings  of  the  deities  upon  her.  These  ccremoaics  did  not  always  take  place  in 
temples,  but  sometimes  in  consccrate<l  groves.  In  this  same  drama  King  Dushyanta, 
alluding  to  this  custom,  says — 

“The  sprouting  verdure  of  the  leaves  is  dimmed 
By  dusky  wreaths  of  upward-curling  smoke 
From  burnt  oblations.” 

It  was  considered  no  sin  to  apply  sacred  grass  to  private  purposes,  for  we  find 
Anasiiyd,  one  of  Sakoontald’s  handmaids,  compounding  perfumes  and  unguents 
with  consecrated  paste  and  this  kusa-grass,  to  anoint  the  limbs  of  her  mistress, 
when  attending  to  her  bridal  toilet.f  Some  of  these  preparations  were  believed  to 
possess  medicinal  properties,  and  such  was  the  ointment  of  Usira-root,}  brought  to 
the  Indian  beauty  by  another  assistant  as  a  cure  for  fever. 

The  custom  of  staining  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  henna  appears  to  have  been 
very  ancient,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  by  one  of  the  hermits  who  brings  bridal 
presents  for  Sakoontald,  and  thus  describes  a  mysterious  forest  where  he  found 
them : — 

“  Straightway  depending  from  a  neighbouring  tree 
Appeared  a  robe  of  linen  tisane,  pure 
And  apotlcBS  ns  a  moonbeam — mystic  pledge 
Of  bridal  bappincaa;  another  tree 
Distilled  a  roseate  dye  wherewith  to  stain 
The  lady’s  feet." 

In  an  Indian  ode  called  “  Megha-dula,”  translated  by  Paterson,  there  occurs, 
siso,  the  following  p.ossage  alluding  to  the  same  fashion : — 

“  The  rose  hath  humbly  bowed  to  meet 
With  glowing  lips  her  hallowed  feet. 

And  lent  them  all  its  bloom.” 

According  to  Hindu  mythology  there  are  five  heavens,  over  each  of  which 
presides  one  of  their  superior  gods.  That  of  Brahma,  called  Brahma-loka,  is 
litoated  on  Mount  Meru ;  those  of  Vishnu,  Chiva,  Kuvera,  and  Indra  are  on  the 
rammit  of  the  Himalayas.  In  all  these  elysiums  perfumes  and  flowers  are  among 
the  chief  delights.  The  principal  ornament  of  Brahma’s  heaven  is 

*  “  Sakooutalu,”  Act  iv.  f  “  Sakoontalii,”  Act  iv. 

\  This  root  is  probably  the  Indian  kus-kus,  or  vetivert  (Amtltenm  murkatum). 
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“  That  Line  flower  wLich,  Bramins  say, 

Blooms  nowhere  bat  in  Paradise.” 

It  is  the  blue  campac  or  champac  flower,  a  great  rarity,  as  the  only  sort  knoti 
on  this  earth*  has  yellow  blossoms,  with  which  Hindu  girls  are  wont  to  ornamat 
their  raven  hair. 

In  Indra’s  paradise  is  to  be  found  the  still  more  attractive  ciiinalatii,  whose  rwr 
flowers  not  only  enchant  the  senses  of  all  those  who  have  the  happiness  of  brcathiiif 
its  delicious  fragrance,  but  have  also  the  power  of  granting  them  all  they  nay 
desire.  This  Indra,  the  Jupiter  Touans  of  the  Ilindiis,  appears  very  partial  to 
scent,  for  he  is  always  represented  with  his  breast  tinged  with  sandal-wood. 

Kama,  the  god  of  love,  or  Indian  Cupid,  is  armed  wdth  a  bow  made  of  sugit- 
cane,  the  string  of  which  consists  of  bees.  He  has  five  arrows,  each  tipped  vitli 
a  blossom  of  a  flow'er,  which  pierce  the  heart  through  the  five  senses,  and  hit 
favourite  dart  is  pointed  with  the  chiita  or  mango-flower.  I  regret  to  add  that 
young  maidens,  with  cruel  dispositions  hardly  to  be  expected  in  their  tender  yean 
do  not  scruple  to  furnish  the  malicious  god  with  weapons,  as  may  be  seen  frot 
the  following  quotation. 

A  young  maid  plucks  a  mango-blossom  and  exclaims —  . 

“  Goil  of  the  bow,  wbo  with  apring’s  cboiceat  flowers 
Dost  point  tby  fire  nuorriug  sbafts ;  to  tbee 
I  dedicato  this  blossom ;  let  it  serve 
To  barb  thy  truest  arrow ;  be  its  mark 
Some  yonthfol  heart  that  pines  to  be  belorcd.” 

A  sweet  little  flower,  mounted  on  a  reed,  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  for 
a  very  dangerous  weapon,  yet  it  seems  to  inflict  great  pain,  if  wc  are  to  credit  tl 
complaints  exhaled  by  a  wounded  swain,  who  sjiys  in  the  same  poem — 

“Every  flower-tipped  shaft 
Of  Kiiuia,  as  it  probes  onr  throbbing  hearts. 

Seems  to  be  barbed  with  hardest  adamant.” 

Flowers  and  perfumes  arc  still  used  in  modern  Ilindii  worship.  Incense  i 
burned  in  all  ceremonies,  and  the  temples  are  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  fresh 
gathered  blossoms.  Coloured  ointments  are  also  used  to  make  hieratic  signs  ontb 
face,  arms,  and  chest.  The  scctators  of  Vishnu  have  a  red  and  yellow  line  drswi 
horizontally  on  the  forehead ;  those  of  Chiva  wear  the  same  line  vertically.  I  tei 
seen  in  the  East  Indian  collection  at  the  last  Exhibition  some  specimens  of  thos 
ointments,  which  were  very  strongly  flavoured  with  sandal-wood  and  other  indi 
geuous  essences.  In  a  religious  fete  called  Mariatta  Codam,  the  devotees  ni 
themselves  over  with  an  ointment  made  of  saffron,  and  go  round  collecting  alms,  i 
return  for  which  they  distribute  scented  sticks,  partly  composed  of  sandal-wocd 
which  are  received  with  great  veneration.  At  another,  held  in  the  honour  of  tk 
gO(lde.ss  DeUrodee,  fakeers  crowned  with  flowers  sprinkle  incense  on  glowing  coil 
which  they  place  in  their  hands  w'ithout  appearing  to  experience  any  pain  from  I 
At  the  Krishna  festival  a  red  powder  diluted  in  rose-water  is  liberally  distribut 
by  means  of  syringes  over  all  passers-by,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  their  weaik 
apparel.  A  somewhat  similar  custom  is  observed  in  the  Birman  Empire.  On  H 
12th  of  April,  which  is  the  hvst  day  of  their  calendar,  women  throw  water  ati 
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they  meet,  to  wash  away  the  impurities  of  the  past  year  and  commence  the  new 
one  free  from  sin.  Rich  people  use  rose-water  mixed  with  sandal- wood  for  that 
purpose. 

In  Tibet  incense  is  also  burned,  sometimes  in  a  censer  and  sometimes  in  a 
gigantic  altar,  with  an  aperture  at  the  top,  which  is  called  Song-Doom,  and  bears 
wme  resemblance  to  a  lime-kiln.*  As,  however,  the  fragrant  gums  of  India  are 
Bcarcc  in  those  Northern  regions,  juniper  is  used  as  a  substitute. 

In  Cochin  China,  when  fishermen  arc  alx)ut  to  start  on  a  cruise,  they  seek  to 
propitiate  the  deities  of  the  perfidious  element  by  burning  on  altars  formed  of  rude 
stones  pieces  of  aromatic  and  consecrated  woods.  The  Javanese,  who  are  the 
usual  purveyors  of  those  delicate  birds’-nests  so  highly  prize<l  by  Chinese  epiciu«a, 
offer  up  likewise  a  sacrifice  before  venturing  on  these  dangerous  expeditions.  They 
slaughter  a  buffalo,  pronounce  some  prayers,  anoint  themselves  with  sweet-scented 
oils,  and  smoke  with  gum  benzoin  the  entrance  of  the  caverns  where  they  arc  to 
-=  seek  the  coveted  prize.  Near  some  of  those  caves  a  tutelar  goddess  is  worshipped 
J  whose  priest  burns  incense,  and  lays  his  protecting  hands  on  every  person  prepared 
I  to  descend  into  the  aby.s.s,t 

i  llindi'i  marriages  are  celebrated  under  a  sort  of  canopy  called  pcmlol,  which, 
among  wealthy  people,  is  richly  ornamented  and  brilliantly  lighted  with  lamps. 
The  bride  and  briilegroom  are  sitting,  or  rather  squatting,  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  is  the  sacred  fire  or  oman,  which  is  constantly  kept  up  by  throwing  into  it 
tandal-wood,  incense,  scente<l  oils,  and  other  ingredients  which  shcsl  aromatic 
‘  fumes.  The  Urahman.s,  after  having  recitwl  a  variety  of  prayers,  consecrate  the 
■  union  of  the  couple  by  throwing  a  handful  of  siiffron  mixed  with  rice  flour  on 
their  shoulders,  and  the  ceremony  ends  by  the  husband  presenting  his  wife  with  a 
little  golden  image  called  take,  which  is  worn  round  the  neck  by  niarrietl  women, 
and  replaces  the  wcdding-iing.t 

Scented  woods  arc  also  used  in  the  funeral  piles  which  consume  the  remains  of 
the  dead — when  the  wealth  of  the  deceased,  or  the  generosity  of  his  heirs,  admits 
of  such  expense.  When  sntkcs  were  still  in  fashion,  disconsolate  widows  could 
have  the  satisfaction  of  dying,  like  Sardanapalus,  “  stifled  in  aromatic  smoke but 
^  since  the  Ilritish  Government  has  abolishwl  this  custom  they  are  left  to  end  their 

Idays  like  ordinary  mortals. 

The  numerous  fragrant  flow'ers  produced  by  India’s  favoured  soil  form  abundant 
'"'I  materials  for  perfumery.  Foremost  among  them  stands  the  rose,  which  is  cultivated 
."I  to  a  great  extent,  especially  in  Cashmere  and  other  northern  provinces. 

f  l  “Wlio  lins  not  licunl  of  tho  Val«  of  C.'iahmoro, 

AVith  its  roses  the  brightest  that  earth  ever  gave. 

Its  temples  and  grottoes,  and  fouiituiiis  as  rlear 
.  As  the  love-lighted  eyes  that  hang  over  their  w.ave  ?”  § 

j  Otto  of  roses  has  been  made  for  a  very  long  time  in  India,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Polier  thus  relates  its  origin  in  the  “Asiatic  llesearches:” — “Noorjeehan  Begum 
*  (Light  of  the  World),  the  favourite  wife  of  .Tohan-Geer,  was  once  walking  in  her 
garden,  through  w’hich  ran  a  canal  of  rose-water,  when  she  remarked  some  oily 
particles  floating  on  the  surface.  These  w’ere  collected,  and  their  aroma  found  so 


’  Dr.  Ilouker’s  “  Himalayan  Journals,”  i.,  339. 
♦  “  L’lndonstan,”  vol.  iii.,  p.  11. 


f  Lord  Macartney’s  Embassy  to  China. 
§  Moore’s  “  Lalla  RooUi.” 
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delicious,  that  means  were  devised  to  produce  the  precious  essence  in  a  regular  ; 
way."  1 

Next  in  favour  comes  the  jasmin  flower,  which  Hindu  poets  call  the  “  Moon-  [ 
light  of  the  Grove.”  There  are  two  species  cidtivated  for  their  perfume— tL  , 
Jasminum  grandiflorum^  or  Tore,  and  the  Jasminnm  hinntnm,  or  Sambac.  \ 

Among  other  fragrant  flowers  we  may  mention  the  Pandang  (^Pandarm  I 
odoratissimns),  the  Champac  {Michelia  champaca),  the  Kurna  (^Phcenix  dactVi/era),  1 
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the  Bookool  (Miuusops  ekngV),  and  last,  not  least,  the  Henna  (Lairsonia  iiieni\r'[  iiefore, 
the  blossoms  of  which  have  a  delicious  odour.  traditic 

From  all  these  flowers  essences  are  distilled,  and  the  centre  of  this  nianufaof  ^  comma 
is  Ghazepore,  a  town  situated  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Ganges  above  Beiuiisl  counter 
The  process  is  extremely  simple.  The  petals  are  placed  in  clay  stills  with  tv^  ^  the 
their  weight  of  water,  and  the  produce  is  exjxrsed  to  the  fresh  air  for  a  night  i,  commg 
open  vessels.  The  next  morning  the  otto  is  found  congealed  on  the  surface  a:  ^  aainedi 
is  carefully  skimmed  off.  These  essences  would  be  very  beautiful  if  they  v  thou  sei 
pure,  but  the  native  distillers  being  but  little  skilled  in  their  art,  add  sandal-wt,  ]  — — 
shavings  to  the  floA'crs  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  otto,  which  thus  beo>*i.  |  *  Wo 

tainted  with  a  hc.avy  sandal-wood  flavour.  Besides  these  essences,  perfumed  c  “ 
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are  also  uiado  witli  Bouie  of  these  flowers  in  the  following  way : — Gingelly  oil  seeds 
are  placed  in  alternate  layers  with  fresh  flowers  in  a  covered  vessel.  The  latter  are 
renewed  several  times,  after  which  the  seeds  are  pressed,  and  the  oil  produced  is 
found  to  have  acquired  the  smell  of  the  flowers,  hlusk,  eivet,  ambergris,  spikenard 
(Vakrlana  Jalamonni),  patchouly,  and  kus-kus  are  also  favourite  perfumes  with  the 
Indians.  The  last-mentioned,  which  is  the  rhizome  of  the  anathcrum  muricatum, 
ia  made  into  mats  and  blinils,  which,  being  watered  in  the  sun,  give  out  a  most 
pleasant  odour. 

My  remarks  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  the  Hindus,  and  although  some  of 
them  will  equally  apply  to  the  Mussulmans  inhabiting  India,  the  latter  offer  some 
jjcculiar  characteristics  which  may  be  briefly  described.  In  “  Qanoon-e-Islain,” 
a  book  written  by  Jaffur  Shurreef,  a  native  of  the  Deccan,  is  to  be  found  some 
reliable  information  on  this  subject. 

Their  customs  naturally  offer  some  resemblance  with  those  of  their  Arabmn 
ancestors,  and  their  fondness  for  perfumes  seems  to  have  in  no  way  decreased  since 
the  time  of  the  Prophet.  In  all  their  ceremonies  they  bum  ood,  an  incense  com¬ 
posed  of  benzoin,  aloe,  sandal-wood,  patchouly,  &c.,  and  the  ood.<oz,  or  censer,  is 
also  lighted  at  the  feet  of  the  dead  as  soon  as  their  eyes  have  been  closed.  Siindul 
or  sandal-wood  ointment  is  likewise  used  for  religious  purposes  in  so  many  instances 
that  it  would  fill  a  book  to  relate  them  all.  I  shall  merely  quote  one  as  being, 
perhaps,  the  most  curious,  and  that  is  the  damit  or  exorcism.  Magic  circles, 
squares,  and  figures  are  drawn  on  a  plank  with  svudul,  and  the  individual  supposed 
to  be  possessed  with  a  demon  is  m.ade  to  sit  in  the  centre.  The  exerciser  then  pro¬ 
nounces  an  incantation  in  Arabic,  and  burns  some  incense  under  the  nose  of  the 
patient,  who  is  requested  to  inhale  its  fumes.  It  seems  that  demons  are  not  partial 
to  scents,  for  they  generally  allow  themselves  to  be  smoke<l  out.  The  illustration 
on  the  opposite  page,  which  is  perfectly  authentic,  represents  one  of  these  magic 
figures,  which  is  supposed  to  bear  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  Evil  One. 

As  an  example  of  the  hivish  use  of  perfumes  they  make  in  private  life,  I  may 
give  a  description  of  the  Shiffardcm  or  toilet-bag  forming  part  of  the  presents 
which  a  bridegroom  usually  sends  to  his  bride  elect.  This  mceKsaire  contains, 
among  other  things,  a  pandon  or  box  to  hold  the  betel,  an  aromatic  mixture  for 
chewing,  a  vial  containing  otto  of  roses,  a  yoohihpash  or  bottle  to  sprinkle  rose- 
1  water  on  visitors,  a  box  for  containing  spices,  another  for  holding  mecKce  (a  powder 
made  of  vitriol  used  for  hlackeniny*  the  teeth),  one  for  soorma  to  blacken  the 
eyelids,  one  for  knjul  to  darken  the  eyelashes,  a  comb,  a  looking-glass,  &c. 

Thb  Kajul  is  used  in  the  same  w-ay  as  the  Egyptian  kohl,  often  mentioned 
before,  but  the  soorma  is  applied  inside  the  eyelids,  and  there  is  a  very  curious 
tradition  connected  with  the  origin  of  this  custom.  They  say  that  when  God 
commanded  Moses  to  ascend  Koh-e-Toor  (Mount  Sinai),  to  show  him  His 
countenance.  He  exhibited  it  through  an  opening  of  the  size  of  a  needle’s  eye, 
at  the  sight  of  which  Moses  fell  into  a  trance.  After  a  couple  of  hours,  on 
coming  to  himself,  he  discovered  the  mountain  in  a  blaze,  when  he  descended 
immediately.  The  mountain  then  addressed  the  Almighty  thus : — “  IVhat !  hast 
thou  set  me,  who  am  the  least  among  all  mountains,  on  fire  •  Then  the  Lord 

*  Women  blacken  their  teeth  when  they  marry,  and  keep  them  so  as  long  as  their  husband 
ii  alirc. 
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commanded  Moses,  saying,  “  Henceforth  shall  thou  and  thy  posterity  grind  the 
earth  of  this  mountain,  and  apply  it  to  your  eyes."  Since  then  this  custom  hu 
prevailed,  and  the  soorma  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Ilindoshin  is  supposed  to  be  earth 
coming  from  Mount  Sinai.* 

Among  other  perfumes  used  by  Indian  Mussulmans  may  be  mentioned  Aieer,  i 
scented  powder,  which  is  rubbed  on  the  face  and  body,  or  sprinkled  on  clothei, 
and  which  is  made  of  sandal- wood,  aloes,  turmeric,  roses,  camphor,  and  civet; 
another  powder  called  Chikm,  composed  of  mustard-seed,  flour,  fenugreek,  Cyprus, 
sandal-wood,  patchouly,  kus-kus,  aniseed,  camphor,  benzoin,  and  all  known  spices; 
Uggur-kee-hutke,  a  pastille  matle  of  gum-benzoin  and  other  odoriferous  substances; 
and  Urgujja,  a  sweet  ointment  composed  of  sandal-wood,  aloes,  otto  of  roses,  and 
essence  of  jasmin.  They  also  use  a  tooth-powder  called  Munjun,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  burnt  almond-shells,  tobacco-ashes,  black  pepper,  and  salt. 

Indian  women  pay  great  attention  to  their  hair,  which  is  generally  of  a 
beautiful  colour  and  length,  but  rather  coarse.  They  anoint  it  with  perfumed 
oil,  and  wear  in  it  a  profusion  of  jewels,  the  poorer  class  substituting  glass  beadi 
for  those  costly  ornaments.  Sometimes  also  they  decorate  their  heads  with  natural 
flowers,  the  silvery  jivsmin  or  the  golden  champac  setting  off  admirably  their 
raven  tresses.  The  blossoms  of  a  sort  of  acacia,  called  Sirisha,  they  place  above 
their  cars : — 

“  Foud  maids,  the  chosen  of  their  hearts  to  please. 

Entwine  their  ears  with  sweet  Sirisha  flowers, 

Whose  fragrant  lips  attract  the  kiss  of  bees. 

That  softly  mnrmur  through  the  summer  hours." 

The  hair  is  worn  sometimes  confined  in  a  net, 
but  more  generally  in  long  tresses,  which  are  united 
into  one  in  case  of  mourning.  The  accompanying 
illustration,  from  a  native  drawing,  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  an  Indian  beauty, 
who  might  lay  claim  here  to  the  same  appellation, 
were  it  not  for  the  nose-ring,  which  may  be  thought 
objectionable,  and  which  must  decidedly  be  incon¬ 
venient. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  Celestial  Empire, 
where  perfumes  liave  also  been  used  since  the  earliest 
times.  A  Chinese  proverb,  attributed  to  Confucius 
(or  Kong-Foo-Tse),  siiys,  “Incense  perfumes  bad 
smells,  and  candles  illumine  men’s  hearts.”  Acting 
on  tbat  principle,  they  use  both  lavishly  in  public 
and  private,  which  would  lead  the  hypercritical  to  conclude  that  their  heart 
require  a  great  deal  of  lighting  up,  and  that  the  natural  odours  of  their  templa 
and  dwellings  are  none  of  the  sweetest. 

Joss-sticks  and  tinsel-paper  are  the  forms  under  which  this  incense  is  usually 
burned,  and  the  consumption  is  so  enormous  that,  according  to  Morrison,  there  an 
no  less  than  ten  thousand  makers  in  the  province  of  Canton  alone.  Morning  and 
evening  three  sticks  of  incense  are  to  be  offered.  They  are  usually  placed  a 
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Chinese  Censer. 


itotionary  censers  of  an  elegant  form,  such  as  the  one  represented  here,  which  is 
taken  from  a  temple  at  Tong-Choo-Foo. 

In  the  Ti-vang-mido,  or  Hall  of  Ceremonies,  at  Pekin,  incense  is  burned  in 
twelve  large  urns,  in  memory  of  the  deceased  emperors.  When  the  mandarins 
come  and  pay  their  respects  to  their  present  monarch,  they 
also  burn  incense  before  him ;  if  he  is  away  they  offer  the 
same  homage  to  his  empty  chair.  A  similar  ceremony  takes 
place  every  year  at  the  festival  held  in  honour  of  Con¬ 
fucius. 

Perfumes  also  play  their  part  at  Chinese  funerals.  The 
body  is  washed,  perfumed,  and  dressed  in  the  best  apparel 
of  the  deceased,  whose  portrait  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  with  incense  burning  under  it.  The  persons 
forming  the  procession  who  convey  the  corpse  to  its  last 
abode  burn  perfumed  matches  all  the  way.  The  nearest 
relatives  walk  on  crutches,  as  if  entirely  disabled  from  grief, 
whilst  the  women,  carried  in  palanquins  closed  with  white 
silk  curtains,  utter  loud  lamentations.* 

The  catalogue  of  Chinese  perfumery  is  rather  limited. 
Besides  these  incense  sticks,  they  only  use  a  few  scented 
|oik  and  essences,  which  arc  more  strong  than  agreeable.  Miisk  is  one  of  their 
avouritc  perfumes,  which  is  but  natural,  considering  that  they  supply  all  the 
orld  with  it,  the  animal  which  produces  it  inhabiting  the  provinces  of  Mohang 
|iIaDg  and  Mohang  Vinan.  They  not  only  like  its  Havour,  but  they  believe  that 
cures  every  disease  under  the  sun,  even  headache,  and  in  this  opinion  they  are 
acked  by  their  principal  medical  authorities.  Sandal-wootl,  patchouly,  and  ansa- 
complete  the  list  of  their  perfumery  ingredients. 

They  have  some  beautifully  fragrant  flowers,  such  as  the  Kwei-Ilwa  (Oka 
aijruii.'i),  Lien-Hwa  (Xymphiea  nelumbu),  Cha-IIwa  (CamiUia  nesanyna),  and  a 

I)rtof  jasmin  called  Mo-lu-IIwa,  one  blossom  of  which  is  suHicient  to  scent  a  room, 
hey  have  also  several  species  of  odoriferous  woods,  but  they  have  not  hitherto 
vailed  thems'ilves  of  these  natural  treasures. 

Soap  is  not  made  or  used  by  the  Chinese.  A  natural  alkali,  called  “  keen,” 
liich  is  found  in  abundance  near  Pekin,  serves  as  a  substitute  for  washing  their 
llothcs.  As  to  their  persons,  I  am  forced  to  confess  that  they  do  not  appear  to  feel 
■he  want  of  a  detersive,  their  taste  for  ablutions  being  very  limited.  If,  however, 
loape  are  not  in  request  with  Chinese  belles,  they  have  not  the  same  objections  to 
itemetics,  which  they  apply  very  liberally  to  their  skin.  Those  who  have  some 
|igard  for  their  complexion  bedaub  themselves  at  night  with  a  mixture  of  tea-oil 
lUil  rice-flour,  which,  like  the  ancient  Roman  dames,  they  carefully  scrape  off  in 
|ie  morning.  They  then  apply  a  white  powder  called  “Meen-Fun,”  touch  up 
itb  a  little  carmine  their  cheeks,  their  lips,  their  nostrils,  and  the  tip  of  their 
Jingue,  and  sprinkle  rice  powder  over  their  face,  which  finishes  the  elaborate 
icture,  and  softens  its  tones. 

There  are  three  styles  principally  adopted  by  Chinese  ladies  for  dressing  their 
|ur,  which  styles  indicate  their  different  positions  of  maid,  wife,  or  widow.  From 
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her  infancy  to  her  marriage  a  young  girl  wears  the  back  part  of  her  hair  braidc 
into  a  tail,  and  the  remainder  combed  over  her  forehead,  and  cut  in  the  shape  of 
crescent.  On  her  weelding-day  her  head  is  decorated  with  a  paper  covered  vii 
tinsel  paper,  and  on  the  next  day  her  hair  is  dressed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  vrel 
known  teapot  style,  of  which  the  annexed  is  t 
illustration.  On  holidays  she  ornaments  it 
flowers,  either  natural  or  artificial,  according  to  tit 
^  season.  When  she  becomes  a  widow  she  shaves  par 

of  her  head,  and  binds  round  it  a  fillet,  fastened  wit. 
inunerous  bodkins,  which  are  sometimes  very  costly 
The  men  shave  their  heads,  keeping  only  on  tl 
summit  a  long  tuft  of  hair,  of  which  they  are  ven 
proud,  although  it  was  originally  a  mark  of  tk 
subjection  to  the  Tartars.  When  their  hair  is  tuL 
they  mix  silk  or  horsehair  with  it,  to  give  their  taii 
a  respectable  appearivnee.  Sometimes  they  wind  thii 
appendage  round  their  necks  when  they  arc  at  work; 

Chiucfo  Headdrops.  but  if  they  see  a  stranger  approaching  they  quid'; 

(TcaiK)t  style )  restore  it  to  its  natural  position,  as  it  would  be 

thought  unmannerly  to  receive  any  one  in  that  state 
We  find  in  Japan  many  customs  similar  to  those  of  the  Chinese.  Their  list 
perfumes  is  also  rather  limited,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  pomatum  called  JCioi-abR 
of  oil  and  wax;  Jinko,  an  aromatic  wood  used  for  burning  in  temples  and  priviti 
houses;  a  sort  of  sachet  called  Nioi-bukooroo ;  and  Hamigaki,  a  tooth-powi 
made  of  fine  shells  found  on  the  coast,  and  mixed  with  scente*!  herbs.  Europe 
perfumes  are  slowly  working  their  way  into  the  country,  but  not  much  consumptiu 
is  to  be  expected  until  paper  pocket-handkcrchie/n  are  abolished.  1 

Cosmetics  are  as  much  used  by  ladies  in  Japan  as  they  are  in  Kathay,  and,  i 
we  may  judge  by  the  annexed  sketch,  taken  from  a  Japanese  book  of  fashions,  tl 
duties  of  the  toilet  are  an  important  matter  for 
them.  They  pay  great  attention  to  their  hair,  ^  ^ 

which  they  dress  in  all  manner  of  fantastical 
styles,  inserting  into  it  an  immense  quantity  of 
pins,  made  of  tortoiseshell  or  lacquere<l  wood,  and 
sometimes  also  natural  flowers.  The  annexed 
illustration  will  convey  a  better  idea  than  any  | 
description  of  the  Japanese  coiffure  When  a 
woman  marries  she  blackens  her  teeth  and  extir¬ 
pates  her  eyebrows.  The  men  shave  the  fore¬ 
part  and  the  crown  of  their  head,  and  work  up 
the  back  and  side  hair  into  a  tuft  over  the  bald 
skull. 

fi’L  XL  .  1  ...  Japanese  Headdress. 

IhUB  they  take  great  pains  to  get  rid  of  what 

we  are  so  anxious  to  preserve,  and  glory  in  a  smooth  pate,  which  we  Europeu 

endeavour  to  conceal  with  a  peruke.  So  much  for  diversity  of  tastes  in  natioa 

Some  shave  their  heads,  and  others  their  chins,  and  each  calls  the  other  uncleant 

for  not  following  the  same  fashion ! 


Japanese  Headdress. 


XUM 


T  THINK  it  is  said  somewhere  that  two  are  company  and  three  are  none.  The 
^  trio  is  never  in  things  social  so  harmonious  as  the  duet.  A  third  person  wouhl 
have  entirely  spoiled  the  garden  scene  in  “Romeo  and  Juliet.”  Those  two  mis¬ 
guided  young  persons  could  never  have  utterefl  what  they  did  if  anybody  had  been 
•tending  by  to  hear  it.  When  number  three  appears,  numbers  one  and  two  are 
lilenced  and  abashefl ;  and  if  number  three  but  knew  how  thoroughly  he  was  hated, 
and  what  an  immense  relief  would  be  conferred  on  two  young  and  trustful  natures 
by  taking  himself  off,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  do  so  instantly.  We  employ 
the  masculine  pronoun,  but  it  might  be  feminine.  I  do  not  believe  that  Romeo  or 
Juliet  either  could  have  endured  the  presence  of  another  lady  better  than  they 
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could  of  another  gentleman.  Of  the  two,  perhaps  the  he  creature  would  have  been 
easier  dealt  with.  Juliet  might  have  waved  him  off,  and,  with  the  true  spirit  of 
chivalry,  he  would  have  “  gone  outside  to  oblige  a  lady or  Romeo  might  have 
run  him  through  the  body  and  put  an  end  to  him  as  an  impudent  intruder.  But 
what  could  you  do  with  a  lady  ?  She  would  have  stopped  ;  she  would  have  said 
disagreeable  things;  she  would  have  said,  very  likely,  she  hoped  she  did  not 
intrude  (knowing  that  she  did),  that  her  Gorgon  head  was  turning  the  pretty  one 
to  stone,  and  making  the  young  gentleman  as  mad  as  a  short-tailed  bull  in 
fly-time. 

Now  in  the  picture  before  us,  illustrative  of  the  familiar  line,  “  How  happy 
could  I  be  with  either^”  Miss  Macheath  is  tormented  by  two  swains.  Ostensibly, 
they  have  joined  her  in  the  gentle  art  of  fishing.  Fishing !  I’m  ashamed  of  the 
fellows  making  such  an  idle  pretence;  and  yet,  you  know,  what  can  they  do? 
Suppose  young  Ix>ckit  presents  himself  to  Miss  Macheath,  and  says,  with  hia 
blandest  smile,  “  My  dear  Sfiss  M.,  will  you  permit  me  to  sit  by  your  side  on  a 
grassy  bank  this  summer  morning,  gazing — when  I  am  not  gazing  at  you  in 
watching  our  rippled  selves — in  the  stream  which,  according  to  the  poet,  flow's  on 
forever?  Will  you  allow'  me  to  s.ay  all  sorts  of  sentimental  things  to  you— to 
whisper  gentle  expressions,  to  wwble  softest  music,  to  worship  at  the  feet  of  the 
water-nymph  ?  Will  you,  O  syren  fair,  grant  me  this  privilege,  and  believe  me, 
yours  very  faithfully,  Samuel  Lockit  ?" 

Thus  addresnd.  Miss  Macheath,  with  maidenly  dignity,  wonld  humiliate  and 
crush  the  spirit  of  S.  L.  She  would  feel  it  her  duty  as  a  woman,  and  her  privily, 
to  abase  the  proud  heart  of  her  adorer. 

And  suppose  young  Ensign  Peachem  coming  into  the  breakfast-room  with  his 
little  lisp  and  a  less  moustache,  saying — 

“  I  thay,  MLss  Mivc,  let’s  you  and  I  make  love  to  each  other — thutch  a  lark,  by 
Jove !" 


7 


Miss  Mac,  who  has  very  likely  often  conjugatod  the  verb  amo  with  the  said 
young  ensign  when  she  came  home  at  vacations  from  the  Misses  Drill,  where  the 
young  ladies  walked  out  in  couples  like  felons  very  much  attached  to  each  other, 
and  where  the  meat  and  bread-and-butter  were  the  objects  of  ridicule  and  indigna¬ 
tion — Miss  Mac,  having  a  keen  recollection  of  all  this,  is  severe  on  the  ensign 
immediately — really  quite  cruel — and  when  he  says  she  would  make  a  capital 
rirandi'ere,  and  wants  her  to  play  the  “  Rataplan,”  withers  him  with  a  glance  of 
scorn. 

But  if  Lockit  or  Peachem  have  the  least,  the  very  le.ast,  idea  of  propriety  and 
etiquette,  they  will  say  nothing  of  what  they  mean.  Miss  M.  knows  all  about 
it,  without  either  of  them  declaring,  like  the  chorus  and  march  in  “  Blue  Beard," 
“  I’m  come  to  court  you,  miss.”  Of  course  this  is  understood.  To  see  is  to  adore. 
Yet  what  can  be  pleasanter  than  to  go  angling?  Surely  there  is  no  harm  in 
fishing — no  impropriety  in  rod  and  line.  If  there  be  craft,  it  is  a  very  gentle  craft. 
But — two  are  company,  and  three  are  none. 

Miss  M.  does  not  object  to  the  society  of  Peachem.  He  can  bait  a  hook  almost 
as  well  as  she  can  herself,  and  be  is  very  docile.  Lockit  is  not  a  disagreeable 
person;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  very  good-looking,  talks  pleasantly,  and  has  ai 
irresistible  way  of  tying  his  neckcloth.  But  who  wants  Peachem  and  Lockit  at 
the  same  time?  They  neutralise  each  other’s  good  qualities — they  spoil  the  sport, 
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IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS. 


n’.— CICELY. 

Q QUIRE  RO^VLEY’S  niece  was  daughter  of  my  Lord  Marchmount,  sometime  ) 
^  his  Majesty’s  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  France,  who,  being  ordered  by  hie  = 
physicians  to  drink  the  waters  of  Bath,  before  that  unlucky  mishap  to  the  good  ? 
old  king  which,  for  a  time,  somewhat  impaired  their  popularity,  bethought  him  j 
that  Cicely  and  her  mother’s  relations  had  been  too  long  apart,  and  that  she  might  1 
just  as  well  pass  the  time  of  his  absence  from  town  at  her  good  uncle’s  country  ^ 
house,  especially  as  my  Lady  Tremenheare  (the  dowager)  and  her  son  were  just 
about  to  travel  down  to  their  own  place,  which  adjoined  the  squire’s,  and  had  very 
willingly  offered  their  protection  and  a  seat  in  their  posting  carriage,  with  another 
in  the  dicky  for  Cicely’s  French  maid. 

So  the  post  brought  a  letter  to  the  squire,  which  was  read  with  a  sigh  and  a 
smile — a  sigh  for  “sister  Cicely,”  long  since  dead  and  gone,  and  a  smile  of 
anticipated  welcome  for  the  little  maid  who  had  last  come  among  them  with  her 
sad  face  and  her  black  frock,  and  had  stayed  with  them  until  they  were  very  loth 
to  give  her  back  to  her  father,  and  had  sadly  missed  her  demure  grace  and  pretty 
childish  propriety  from  their  home. 

And  the  letter  was  answered  with  all  the  speed  the  tardy  post  of  that  day 
admitted,  and  straightway  great  preparation  of  the  blue  rooms  commenced,  and  e 
the  squire  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  brightening  and  companionship  for  Sybil. 
But,  secretly.  Madam  Rowley’s  heart  failed  her,  in  view  of  the  fine  young  lady, 
with  her  French  airs  and  graces,  and  her  contempt  of  country  life,  and  her  t 
weariness  of  their  quiet  home  amusements,  and  her  vapours,  and  her  foreign 
waiting-woman.  And  Sybil  was  roused  into  a  quiver  of  joyful  expectation.  She  | 
remembered  the  kind  elder  cousin  and  playmate  who  had  dressed  herdolls  and  threaded 
her  daisy  chains,  and  related  to  her  such  wonderful  stories  of  fairies  and  giants  and 
powerful,  unkind  genii ;  and  she  forgot  all  the  changes  which  might  have  come 
since  then  to  the  city-bred  damsel,  and  was  innocently  unconscious  of  all  the  dreads  - 
which  haunted  her  stepmother’s  mind.  \ 

But  the  anticipations  of  both  the  elder  and  the  younger  woman  were  alike  wide  ^ 
of  the  mark.  In  the  grey  twilight  of  a  May  evening  Cicely  Marchmount  arrived,  ^ 
dashing  up  to  the  great  hall  door  in  Lady  Tremenheare’s  handsome  travelling 
chariot,  with  the  splendid  grey  horses  which  had  met  them  at  the  last  stage ;  and  | 
afterwards,  casting  the  slough  of  her  large  black  hooded  mantle,  and  emerging,  I 
dainty  from  head  to  heel,  in  delicate  pearl-tinted  silk,  and  laces,  and  frills,  and  ! 
plaitings,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  well-lighted  supper-parlour — a  large,  fair  woman,  i 
with  well-opened  clear  blue  eyes,  with  a  soft  white  face,  and  a  sweet  smile ;  with  I 
an  elegant  and  most  perfect  shape,  with  a  dress  of  exquisite  taste  and  daintiness,  | 
with  a  grace  of  manner  perfectly  irresistible.  i 

Poor  Sybil  drew  back  dismayed  from  this  overpowering  representative  of  the  r 
little  demure  cousin  of  old,  whilst  madam  smiled  her  relief  at  the  sweet  dignity  and  I 
cordial  graciousness  which  stood  in  the  place  of  her  falsely-imagined  French  “aim  ] 
and  graces.”  I 
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I  Further  acquaintance  only  revealed  further  perfections — how  that  Madaui 
Cicely  played  marvellously  well  upon  the  spinet,  and  sang  divinely,  and  knew  the 
latest  stitch  in  embroidery,  and  taught  it  to  Madam  Kowley,  carrying  down  her 
'  frame  with  her  own  hands  into  that  lady's  favourite  retreat,  the  west  parlour,  and 

^  learning  in  return  a  clever  trick  of  the  needle  which  was  known  to  the  dame  alone, 

I  and  entering  into  the  lesson  with  a  zest  and  eagerness  which  her  new  aunt  found 
infinitely  flattering.  It  was  surprising,  too,  how  strong  and  universal  was  the 
cliarm  she  exercised,  and  how  versatile  were  the  talents  she  displayed.  To  the 
squire  slie  talked,  with  becoming  gravity  and  judgment,  of  politics  and  the  game 
L\ws,  of  last  year’s  crops,  and  next  month’s  hay ;  to  Sybil,  of  the  last  Paris  mode 
(for  which,  by  the  way,  the  girl  cared  little  enough),  of  the  French  king  and  court, 
ntry  and  of  his  daughters,  the  princesses,  who  led  such  dreary  lives  in  their  splendid 

just  \  palace  that  one  of  them  was  glad  to  run  from  it  to  a  convent ;  and  to  Guy  Sandbeck 

ireiy  site  discoursed  Shakspeare,  taste,  and  the  musical  glasses,”  accepting  as  a  thing 
ther  which  should  be  the  footing  of  equality  on  which  he — secretary  and  librarian  as  he 
was — stood  with  the  family.  It  was  another  marvel  how  he,  with  his  entire 
id  a  absence  of  assumption,  with  his  quiet,  unobtrusive  superiority,  had,  from  the  first, 
e  of  ,  taken  this  position  amongst  them. 

her  J  Sybil  saw  with  ill-pleased  eyes  the  progress  which  Cicely,  the  stranger,  made  in 
loth  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  secretary — progress  which  she,  living  for  nearly 
;tty  ten  months  in  the  same  house,  and  longing  as  she  did  for  the  throwing  down  of 
that  impenetrable  barrier  of  reserve  between  them,  had  never  yet  dared  even  to 
day  hope  for.  And  Sybil,  rejecting  the  whisper  which  would  lay  the  blame  at  the 

and  I  door  of  her  own  wilfulness,  and  passing  over  the  consciousness  that,  were  the  same 

bil.  confidence  to  be  offered  to  her  to-morrow,  she  w'ould  repulse  it  with  her  petulant 

dy,  f  disdain,  and  trample  it  under  her  pretty,  wilful  foot,  thought  scorn  of  the  easy 

her  man’s  heart  which  she  tried  to  persuade  herself  could  be  won  by  the  cut  of  a 

ign  sleeve,  the  French  plaiting  of  a  frill,  or  the  graceful  dressing  of  a  powdered  head, 

she  .  And  poor  Sybil  secretly,  in  the  privacy  of  her  chamber,  powdered  her  auburn 

led  curls,  and  found  out  the  trick  of  the  French  twist  in  which  she  would  have  it  the 

tnd  I  little  god  lurked ;  and  then  in  the  morning  combed  it  back  again,  and  sliook  out 

me  every  grain  of  powder,  and  sat  disdainfully  at  the  morning  meal,  with  her  flowing, 

fids  j  untrained  locks,  before  the  artistic  coiffure  which  it  had  fiiken  her  cousin’s  French 

)  maid  full  an  hour  to  arrange,  and  upon  which  she  thought  the  secretary  fixed  his 

idc  f  approving  eyes. 

ed,  It  was  certainly  an  unaccountable  intimacy— only  that  there  is  a  strong  and 

ng  subtle  sympathy  between  some  natures — which  had  sprung  up  between  the  young 

nd  t  man  and  the  lady  before  the  first  week  of  the  latter’s  stay  had  passed.  Madam 

ig,  [  Ilowley  began  to  think  so.  It  was  the  more  imaccountable  because  Guy  Sandbeck 

nd  I  was  naturally  so  reserved,  and  because,  on  Cicely’s  part,  there  was  no  shade  of 

in,  lightness  or  forwardness — none  of  the  determined  coquetry  of  the  “  Lady  Clare” 

th  kind,  which  takes  its  victims  from  every  class,  and  cannot  rest  a  week  without  a 

3s,  fresh  one.  No ;  the  very  dignity  of  Cicely’s  mind,  and  the  worldly  nature  of  her 

experience — the  one  fencing  in  the  other,  as  it  were — made  her  present  conduct  a 
be  hard  riddle  to  read.  And  he — w'ell !  that  was  not  so  strange,  in  one  view.  Cicely 

id  was  fascinating,  wealthy,  high-born,  of  a  powerful  family.  But  then,  again,  there 

B  was  a  seeming  nobleness,  a  dignified  self-value,  about  the  young  man  which 

contradicted  such  unworthy  and  dishonourable  motives. 
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Madam  Rowley,  aitting  over  her  embroidery  at  Um  window  of  the  wa;  ^ 
parlour,  and  watching  Cicely  and  the  secretary  as  they  paced  to  and  fro  on 
terrace  beneath,  in  the  soft  light  of  the  Alay  evening,  thought  over  all  these  thingil; 
and  mingled  a  strange  bitterness  with  her  redectious.  And  then  she  chid  hers^  .j 
for  her  uiu-eason — one  day  trembling  lest  Sybil  should  love  the  secretary,  and 
next  bringing  herself  into  an  indignation  because  the  secretary  did  not  love  Sybill  f  • 
But  there  were  other  windows  which  gave  upon  the  giirden-side — that  quaiitl  Hal 
old  garden,  laid  out  in  Mr.  Evelyn’s  time,  after  the  model  of  wliich  Pope  wrote- 1  Mac 
“  Grove  nods  at  grove ;  each  alley  has  its  brother,  1  1®'^’ 

And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other.”  I  to  1 

'J'here  was  the  terrace,  of  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  1  ®M1 
bordered  by  stone  balustrades  and  flanked  by  hedges  of  closely-clipjjed  yew  and  | 
box,  surmounted  at  different  jHjints  by  marvellous  greou  devices  of  urns,  and  balk, !  h)  ( 
and  birds  with  sjcreculing  tails,  looking  down  upon  tempting  summer  arbours,  in  Ho' 
which  the  loungers  on  the  terrace;  might  sit  and  rest  tts  Uiey  felt  themselves  disposed. 

A  flight  of  stone  stejis  led  down  to  the  garden-plot,  laid  out  with  fantastic  task 
and  the  quaint  reguUirity  we  have  described,  a  miniature  cascade  leaping  and 
sparkling  in  the  midst,  and  the  plot  itself  sloping  down,  with  an  infinite  compli- :  sue 
cation  of  winding  paths  and  trim-set  borders,  until  it  reached  a  piece  of  smooth  ph 

water  at  the  bottom,  and  upon  the  water  a  pair  of  snow-white  swans  sailed  nij 

majestically,  and  arched  their  lung,  graceful  necks,  aud  plucked  the  down  from  ha 

their  sm(x>th  white  breasts.  And  a  bridge  of  fanciful  architecture  spanned  the  foi 

mimic  lake,  and  conuected  the  pleasure-garden  w'ith  a  wide  extent  of  park-land,  pa 

which,  in  its  turn,  melteil  into  a  distant  horizon-bounded  panorama  of  tree  and  [ 
field  and  soft  blue  haze.  Then,  to  the  left  of  the  house,  coeval  with  the  cascade,  ^  vl 
was  the  maze,  in  which  huighing  girls  liked  to  lose  themselves,  that  their  lovers  ^  pi 
might  find  them  again  ;  aud  in  every  green  niche  stood  a  gleaming  statue,  and  on  k  S; 
the  right,  beyond  the  close  yew-hedge  which  shut  in  all,  stretched  a  silent  wilder- 1 
ness  of  wood — Sybil’s  haunt  and  cherished  retreat — skirting  in  its  course  those  sweet  f  K 
green  English  meiidows,  with  their  dividing  hedgerows  of  hawthorn,  which,  for  f  d 
quiet  home  boiiuty,  stand  alone  in  the  world.  |  n 


AVttll,  the  library  looked  out  upon  all  this,  or  upon  as  much  of  it  os  could  be  sew  j 
at  a  view  ;  and  that  May  evening  Sybil  lay  at  full  length  on  the  wide  window-seat  | 
(O  those  dear  ol<l  window-seiits,  beloved  of  oim  forefathers !),  under  the  opened  | 
library  casement,  and,  missing  all  the  view  In^youd,  herself  concealed  by  the  thick  I 
folds  of  a  curtain,  &vw  nothing  but  the  backward  aud  forward  progress  of  the  two  I 
figures,  deep  in  confidential  talk,  ujion  the  nearer  terrace.  A  volume  of  Wiakspeare,  | 
held  ready  for  instant  concealment,  should  her  tutor  surprise  her  in  her  hiding-  ■ 
place,  also  served  as  her  pretext  should  her  father  or  stepmother  find  her  there.  ! 

Unconscious  of  these  two  pairs  of  watching  eyes — it  may  be,  even  indifferent  to  ! 
them — Guy  aud  Cicely  continued  their  walk,  sometimes  laughing  gaily,  sometiraei  | 
talking  with  grave  earnestness.  Once  Sybil  marked  that  Guy  drew  a  letter  from  ! 
his  jxicket  and  read  jmit  of  it  aloud  to  his  companion ;  and  afterwards,  as  they  I 
paaseil  closer  than  onliuary  to  her  window,  and  the  secretary’s  voice  was  raised,  she  | 
caught  the  words,  “  My  father  and  mothei\”  His  father  and  mother  I  To  Cicely,  f 
then,  he  could  sjx'ak  already  of  that  which  was  nearest  to  his  heart ;  and  to  them,  ! 
with  whom  he  hatl  lived  long  enough  for  confidence,  he  never  suffered  the  least  | 
mention  of  his  home  ties  to  pass  his  lips.  f 
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0  how  sick  the  girl  grew  with  jealousy! — how  tortured  by  those  tearing, 
gnawing,  bitter  pains !  How  her  hands  burnt  with  fever,  and  her  brow  ached  with 
paining  thought !  Did  she  not  hate  that  milk-faced,  sweet-countenanced  Cicely, 
with  her  tall,  commanding  elegance,  like  a  “  primrose  on  stilts,”  as  she  said  spite¬ 
fully  to  herself  ?  Sybil,  it  is  certain,  did  not  love  Cicely. 

Just  then  liord  Tremenheare^ began  to  be  a  very  frequent  visitor  at  Rowley 
Hall.  He  had  called,  aa  in  duty  bound,  a  few  days  after  her  arrival,  to  inquire  after 
Madam  Cicely  Marchmount’s  health,  and  if  she  had  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  her 
journey  ;  and  Madam  Rowley  and  Cicely  having  walked  over  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  dowager,  Sybil  excusing  herself  on  the  score  of  a  headache,  my  lord  had 
called  again  next  day  to  inquire  after  Madam  Sybil's  health.  Tlien  he  had 
brought  his  mother  to  return  Madam  Rowley’s  visit,  and  next  day  he  h;ul  wished 
to  consult  S<iuire  Rowley  about  the  felling  of  some  timber  wliich  gave  iqx)n  ti  e 
Rowley  fields ;  and  soiueliow,  once  inside  the  liall,  my  Lord  Tremcnheare  was  in 
no  hurry  to  leave  it  again,  and  Mould  linger,  hat  in  hand,  until  the  best  of  the 
morning  had  gone. 

And  the  s<inire,  in  his  pleasant,  kindly  way,  rallie<l  Cicely  on  her  new  conquest, 
and  Cicely  rallied  him  back  again  without  a  blush  of  consciousness  or  a  thrill  of 
pleasure.  And  still  Lord  Tremcnheare  came  day  by  day  under  some  pretext,  and 
my  lady  came  too,  and  was  very  gracious  to  Madam  Rowley — who,  in  former  days, 
bad  not  much  affectod  the  haughty  {decrees — and  would  recommend  all  sorts  of  drops 
for  Sybil's  headaches  and  strengthening  cordials  for  her  weakness ;  and  she 
patronised  Cicely  and  stared  through  her  glasses  at  Guy. 

And  after  a  time  the  squire  ceased  to  rally  Cicely,  and  looked  at  madam 
when  they  spoke  of  Lord  Trcmenheare  ;  and  they  smileil  together,  as  if  some 
pleasant  thought  lay  between  them,  and  sometime's  laughed  at  the  unconscious 
Sybil. 

And  June  came  in.  This  was  the  month  of  the  squire’s  birthday,  and  Sybil 
seeming  somewhat  recovered.  Dame  Margaret  would  celebrate  the  occasion  by  a 
dance,  to  which  all  the  neighbours  must  be  bidden.  So  Cicely  ornamented  the 
rooms  after  a  fashion  she  had  seen  in  France,  and  Dame  Margaret  was  full  of 
bustling  jireparatiou,  and  Mistress  Burchett  came  up  to  whip  the  creams  and  mix 
the  syllabubs,  and  only  Sybil  lounged  listlessly  upon  the  library  window’-seat.  A 
splendid  holiday-dress  came  from  Nottingham  for  Madam  Rowley,  of  amljcr  satin, 
over  a  petticoat  of  white  brocaded  silk;  and  for  Sybil  one  of  blue,  worked  in 
white  flowers,  and  trimmed  with  costly  laces. 

And  there  was  much  whispering  consultation  between  Dame  Margaret  and 
Cicely,  and  in  the  afternoon  Cicely  invaded  her  cousin's  room  and  carrierl  her  off 
in  her  white  wrapping-gown  to  her  own. 

“  Let  my  w'oman  dress  your  hair,  Sybil,”  she  said.  “  She  learnt  the  mode  of 
the  French  coiffeur  who  attended  on  the  princesses.  You  must  look  your  best  to¬ 
night,  you  know,  for  some  one's  eyes.” 

And  Sybil  had  at  first  moodily  repulsed  her,  but,  suddenly  rising  from  her 
chair,  she  followed  Cicely  to  her  chamber,  and  gave  her  clustering  locks  into 
Clotilde’s  experienced  hands. 

“  Ah,  que  e’est  joli,  mademoiselle !  how  dey  is  pretty  I”  cried  the  flattering 
Frenchwoman,  lifting  the  shining  masses ;  and,  quickly  hiding  their  golden  beauty 
under  a  shower  of  artificial  snow,  she  turned  them  back  from  the  forehead  in  a 
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graceful  roll,  aud  let  the  white  curls  fall  back  again  on  Sybil’s  neck.  Then, 
reaching  from  the  window,  she  gathered  a  spray  of  roses  which  had  climbed  n 
high,  and,  shaking  the  drops  which  a  summer  shower  had  left  from  their  delicate 
petals,  she  fastened  them  in  charming  contrast  amongst  the  whitened  tresses.  When 
all  was  done,  the  glancing  blue  robe  fitted,  and  the  pearl  necklace  clasped  about 
her  throat.  Cicely  brought  Uame  Margaret  to  see  (Sybil  would  not  go  to  her)  ;  and 
Sybil,  glancing  at  the  mirror,  scarcely  knew  herself  again  in  the  powdered,  elegant 
city  belle  it  reflected. 

Lord  Tremenheare  came  first,  and  asked  her  hand  for  the  country  dance,  and 
Lady  Tremenheare  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  and  vowed  she  was  cliarming. 
Sybil’s  cheeks  were  glowing  then  with  a  pink  as  deep  and  as  clear  as  her  roses,  aud 
her  eyes  sparkled  like  diamonds. 

“Is  not  she  lovely?”  whispered  Cicely  to  Guy  as  they  stood  up  to  dance 
together.  And  then  came  much  whispered  talk,  and  Sybil,  passing  with  her 
partner  to  her  place,  heard  the  last — 

“  Oh,  Guy,  when  will  you  speak  out  ?  It  should  be  soon.” 

His  name !  And  what  did  the  rest  mean  ?  Sybil  understood  it  all ;  and,  fired 
with  jealous  rage,  she  laughed  and  talked,  and  flashed  her  brilliant  eyes  upon 
Ix)rd  Tremenheare,  and  ravished  his  senses  with  her  wit  and  beauty,  and  chained 
him,  a  willing  captive,  to  her  side.  And  she  saw  how  often  Guy  and  Cicely  stood 
up  together,  and  could  have  cried  with  vexation,  and  worked  herself  into  a  fume 
because  Guy  had  never  been  her  piirtner.  But  she  forgot  how  twice  he  had  asked 
her,  and  she  had  coldly  aud  haughtily  turned  away,  and  given  her  promised  hand 
to  my  lord. 

“  Cousin  Sybil,”  whispered  Cieely,  passing  her  hand  round  the  girl’s  neck  as 
they  parted  for  the  night  at  the  door  of  the  latter’s  chamber — Cicely  was  always 
very  sweetly  loving  to  Sybil — “  you  won’t  marry  Lord  Tremenheare?” 

“  Why  not?”  flashed  Sybil,  in  a  rage.  “  He  is  an  honest  gentleman.  Would 
you  grudge  me  even  his  love  ?” 

And  whilst  Cicely,  all  in  amaze  at  this  sudden  outbreak,  stood  still  in  the 
corridor,  her  impetuous  cousin  flung  away  from  her  into  her  own  chamber,  and  1 
am  afraid — we  all  know  what  Sybil  was — slammed  the  door  behind  her ! 

And  the  next  morning  Guy  Sandbeek  went  to  London  to  buy  books  for  the 
squire,  and  to  settle  some  small  matters  of  his  own,  he  said ;  aud  a  week  later  my 
Lord  Tremenheare,  on  his  bay  mare,  dressed  in  the  velvet  hunting  suit  which 
became  him  so  well,  rode  over  to  Rowley  Hall,  and  was  closeted  with  the  squire; 
and  then  the  squire  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  west  parlour,  where  his  lady  and 
Sybil  were  alone  (Cicely  liad  stepped  out  on  to  the  terrace),  talking,  with  the  girl’s 
face  buried  in  her  stepdanie’s  lap,  and  her  curls  all  spread  .abroad.  Aud  the  squire, 
gently  stooping  down,  raised  his  daughter’s  head,  and  asked — 

“  Is  this  my  Lady  Tremenheare?” 

And  Sybil,  with  a  sudden  fierce  gesture,  answered— 

“  Yes.” 

Then  the  squire  kissed  her  forehead,  and  smiled  with  satisfaction,  and  went 
back  to  the  waiting  lover,  who  was  restlessly  jiaciug  the  library  floor,  and  pulling 
in  and  out  of  their  places  all  Guy’s  well-arranged  volumes.  And  Sybil,  rising  from 
her  knees,  pushed  biick  the  hejivy  locks  from  her  high  white  forehead,  and,  leaning 
out  of  the  oj«n  window,  hold  her  burning  hands  and  brow  to  the  cool  air,  aud,  when 
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the  dame  stole  her  arm  about  her  waist,  and  would  have  taken  her  head  upon  her 
bosom,  Sybil  repulsed  her  almost  rudely,  muttering— 

“  Don’t,  mother,  dont ! — you  are  stifling  me !” 

And  then  footsteps  were  heard — the  squire’s  and  Lortl  Trcmenheare’s ;  and  she 
drew  herself  in,  and,  straightening  herself  against  the  wall  (how  white  her  face  and 
lips  looked  against  the  crimson  of  the  curtains !),  she  waited  with  an  air  that  seemed 
to  say,  “  I  will  bear  it  all — to  the  end.”  And  when  the  lover  entered,  flushed  and 
beaming  with  his  happiness,  and,  advancing  straight  to  where  she  stood,  took  both 
her  hands,  she  yielded  them  half-reluctantly,  and  suffered  him  to  raise  them  to  his 
lips ;  but  when  he  turned  and  confusedly  greeted  Madam  Rowley,  and  thanked 
her — for  what  ? — Sybil,  gliding  quickly  away,  escaped  out  of  the  room ;  and,  in 
answer  to  l^ord  Tremcnheai’e’s  look  of  disappointment,  the  st^uire,  with  a  shade  on 
I  bis  brow,  excused  her  thus : — 

■  “  She  has  alvvays  been  a  petted  child,  my  lord,  and  is  wilful  yet.  It  will  be  for 

j  you  to  teach  her  better  manners.” 

And  later  in  the  day  came  the  dowager,  in  great  state,  with  her  coach  and  four, 

I  and  her  liveried  footmen,  and  her  stiffest  silk  brocade ;  and  she  took  Sybil  in  her 
^  arms,  and  talked  in  her  lofty  way — for  even  her  affection  was  proud— of  “  my  sou” 
and  “  my  future  daughter-in-law’s  establishment and  Cicely,  from  the  window- 
seat,  with  her  book  upraised  to  her  face,  watched  how  her  cousin  bore  it  all,  and 
wondered  what  sort  of  happiness  it  was  that  could  so  blanch  a  woman’s  hps,  and 
burn  in  such  round  red  fever-sjx)ts  upon  her  cheeks. 

And  the  next  week,  when  it  was  all  done,  Guy  Saudbcck  came  back  from 
London.  Had  he  stayed  away  that,  indifferent  as  he  was,  he  might  not  yet 
weigh  in  her  decision  against  her  father’s  wishes  and  her  better  fortime  ?  Sybil 
thought  so,  and,  nerved  by  the  indignant  thought,  she  met  him  with  a  proud  calm. 
They  were  out  on  the  teixace — the  squire  and  his  lady  and  Sybil  and  Cicely. 
Sybil  had  been  strangely  restless  all  day,  and  would  not  be  alone  with  herself  or 
with  Cicely,  who,  she  thought,  had  sought  such  occasions ;  and  now  she  walke<l 
under  shelter  of  her  stepmother’s  wing,  silent  and  pale. 

Guy  came  up  the  steps,  dusty  wdth  travel,  books  under  his  ann,  and  his  fivce  a 
shade  paler  than  usual.  Perhaps  the  long  day’s  jolting  in  the  stage  hod  fatigued 
him.  The  party  on  the  terrace  met  him  with  cordial  greetings. 

“  What  news  from  the  town.  Master  Sandbeck?  Have  the  ministers  come  to 
their  senses  yet,  or  do  they  mean  to  bring  this  hornet’s  nest  from  over  the  wattr 
about  our  ears  ?” 

“  They  will  not  hear  of  conciliation,  sir,  and  affairs  in  the  colonies  wear  a  more 
threatening  a8p)ect  than  ever.  People’s  minds  are  much  turned  that  way.  Madam 
Rowley,  your  laces  are  in  my  valise.  Madam  Marchmount,  all  your  coiumauds 
are  faithfully  executed.  Madam  Sybil,  you  favoured  me  with  none,  but  I  have 
made  so  bold  as  to  charge  myself  with  this  little  book  on  your  account.  ’Tis  but 
just  out." 

Sybil  took  the  little  volume  with  a  curtsey,  but  did  not  open  it.  Cicely, 
looking  over  her  shoulder,  read  aloud  the  title  : — 

“  ‘  Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind :  hirs.  Chapone.’  Ah,  this  is  what 
my  Lord  Marchmount  wrote  me  of,  Sybil.  May  I  look  into  it  a  moment  ?” 

But  Sybil  made  as  if  she  did  not  hear,  and,  forced  into  something  to  avoid 
surrendering  her  treasure  to  the  enemy,  opened  the  book  and  turned  over  its  pages. 
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Guy  watched  her  furtively,  continuing  his  discourse  the  while ;  but,  in  the  faremoi 
of  her  mind,  the  words  swam  before  her  eyes,  and  the  sense  did  not  reach  her.  Tk» 
home  thrust  had  failed  for  the  moment. 

Cicely  was  used  to  these  sudden  deafnesses,  and  even  to  more  demonstrative 
discourtesies.  She  contented  herself  with  raising  her  eyebrows,  and,  falling  rousd 
to  Guy’s  side,  listened  to  his  account  of  the  king’s  sister,  the  young  Queen  e( 
Denmark,  about  whose  release  from  her  confinement  at  Cronenburg  the  EngU 
society  was  just  then  very  busy.  f 

And  Sybil,  saying  she  was  weary,  went  in,  and  up  to  her  own  chamber,  and,  J 
locking  the  door  against  all  intrusion,  and  especially  Cicely’s,  she  read  her  preciom  I 
volume  with  burning  cheeks  and  gathering  tears,  and  was  not  very  angry  with  j 
Guy  in  her  heart.  | 

V.— .V1.I.  TllK  U1!.4MAT1S  PtUSUN.E.  | 

Haymaking  in  those  sweet  meadows!  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  likc|; 

that  time.  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  ruthless  scythe  sweeping  down  the  golden  fc 
buttercups  and  the  tall  horse  daisies,  and  all  the  waving,  gleaming  sea  of  seeded  j| 
grasses  bending  with  a  gentle  murmur  to  the  summer  winds.  And  I  do  not  like  to  h 
see  the  fields  shorn  of  their  pride,  silent  and  forlorn;  and  the  little  field-mouse  I 
robbed  of  her  home,  and  the  skylark  of  her  nest.  j 

But  the  world  does  not  go  with  me  somehow,  and  haymaking  is  reckoned  ip 
blithe  and  joyous  time ;  and  painters  have  pictmred  it  and  poets  have  sung  of  it,  aoK 
that  I  must  be  content  to  write  myself  in  a  minority.  There  is  a  good  deal,  aolj 
doubt,  in  the  healthful  open-air  employment,  in  the  fragrance  of  the  new-mowE  l! 
hay,  in  the  prosperous  gathering- in  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but — I  like  my  butter-  V 
cups  and  my  daisies !  u 

Mistress  Burchett  held  a  feast  in  Dame  Margaret’s  panelled  parlour  of  beloved  l| 
memory — curds  and  wliey,  cakes  and  comfits,  preserved  fruits  and  cream,  and  new- 1 
laid  eggs,  and  fresh  yellow  butter,  and  hot  home-made  broad ;  and  for  drinke,  I 
cool  cider,  and  new  milk  from  the  cow,  and  cowslip-wine,  and  tea  in  little  chim  9 
cups ;  and  the  guests  were  the  squire  and  his  lady,  and  Sybil  and  Lord  Tremea- 1 
liearc,  and  Guy  and  Cicely,  who  had  walked  across  in  the  afternoon  sunshine  to  \ 
look  at  the  haymakers,  and  smdl  the  hay,  and  sit  awhile  to  cool  themselves  in  the  r 
little  oaken  parlour.  h 

The  squire  was  in  a  gay  mood,  and  so  wjvs  Madam  Rowley ;  and  Mistreae  r 
Burchett  fidgeted  round,  pressing  her  guests  to  eat  and  drink,  smUing  at  theii  I 
honest  praise  of  her  cates,  and  full  of  interest  in  Sybil’s  titled  lover.  Mistren  I 
Bmchett  had  found  her  sphere  at  last ;  she  had  been  sadly  out  of  place  in  Sybil’i  | 
schoolroom ;  but  here,  with  enough  of  command  and  occupation,  with  uninterrupted 
quiet  and  a  round  of  congenial  home  employments.  Mistress  Burchett  proved  h^sdf 
a  worthy  and  useful  member  of  society. 

The  feast  being  ended,  and  Dame  hlargaret  having  lingered  a  little  over  the  old 
possessions,  feeding  the  chickens,  and  patting  the  yard-dog,  and  plucking  a  sprig 
of  sweet-briar  for  the  squire’s  button-hole,  the  hall  party  set  off  again.  Sybil  wai 
absent  and  preoccupied.  Lord  Tremenhearc  too  happy  to  exact  anything  mow 
encouraging,  Guy  and  Cicely  unusually  grave  and  silent.  They  sat  down  upon  the 
gathered  hay,  and  each,  according  to  his  or  her  mood,  tossed  abroad  the  scented 
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heap,  or  rested  in  thoughtful  musing.  Turning  from  the  laughing  banter  of  her 
husband,  Madam  Rowley  suddenly  perceived  the  cloud  which  hung  over  her  com¬ 
panions.  Sybil,  at  a  Uttle  distance,  with  Lord  Tremcnhearc  at  her  feet,  was  lying 
back  with  closed  eyes,  as  if  very  weary  of  her  lover’s  talk ;  Cicely  playing  absently 
with  a  faded  flower-stalk,  all  her  brilliant  flow  of  talk  stopped  ;  and  Guy  resting 
his  elbow  on  the  ground,  with  his  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes.  Dame  Margaret  had 
not  been  pleased  with  those  two,  and  yet  she  had  no  tangible  accusation  to  bring 
against  them ;  there  was  a  vague  feeling  that  they  were  not  behaving  w'ell,  and 
that  Sybil  was  somehow  injured  by  them.  Now,  however,  she  began  to  perceive  that 
something  was  amiss  with  them  both — that  Cicely  was  not  happy,  and  that  Guy 
was  looking  worn  and  anxious ;  and  she  had  a  woman’s  sympathy  with  the  trouble, 
whatever  it  might  be,  and  a  woman’s  curiosity  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery. 

Sybil,  too,  she  glanced  at  her,  and  thought  that  Lord  Tremeulieare  must  be 
very  much  engrossed  with  his  own  happiness  to  be  satisfled  with  such  an  indifferent 
mistress.  And  her  reflections  went  on  to  the  fact  that  it  was  now  ten  days  since 
Sybil  had  accepted  Lord  Tremenheare’s  proposal,  and  that  the  rousing  to  her 
new  prospects,  on  which  she  and  the  squire  had  so  calculated,  had  not  yet  come. 
She  went  back  to  the  time  of  her  own  first  young  dream  of  love,  and  she  could 
trace  no  parallel  to  that  dear  raptime,  to  that  paradise  of  the  heart,  in  Sybil’s 
languid  acceptance  of  this  crowning  of  her  life.  And  the  tender  sweetness,  the 
chastened,  subdued  light  of  this  second  dawn  of  happiness — no,  tliere  was  nothing 
in  either  experience  to  guide  her  in  fathoming  Sybil’s  feelings  and  conduct. 

“  The  child  is  weak  and  ill  yet,"  she  said  to  herself. 

But  she  shook  her  head  at  her  own  excuse ;  there  was  something  more  than 
this — something  which  must  be  looked  to. 

“  Come,  Madge,  let  us  go  home ;  the  silence  of  this  moonstruck  company  has 
infected  you.  You  arc  all  as  dumb  as  a  Quaker  assembly.” 

And,  passing  her  arm  through  his,  the  squire  led  her  towards  the  hall,  followed  by 
the  rest.  Passing  Sybil’s  resting-place,  Guy  saw  lying  there  a  knot  of  ribbon  which 
had  fallen  from  her  dress,  and,  stooping  quickly,  unseen  by  all  but  Cicely,  he  hid 
it  in  his  sleeve.  Soon  Sybil  and  her  lover  dropped  behind,  and  almost  out  of  sight, 
and  Dame  Margaret,  arrived  at  home,  paused  on  the  ternvee  to  await  their  coming. 
I’resently  Sybil  mounted  the  steps  alone,  and,  passing  all  questioning  with  sullen 
silence,  went  straight  to  her  own  chamber.  In  vain  her  stepmother  sought  her 
there  b^orc  she  slept ;  Sybil  was  weary,  she  said,  and  wanted  to  rest,  and  would 
not  talk. 

The  next  morning  she  lay  in  bed,  and  sent  down  her  maid  to  say  that  her  head 
ached,  and  that  she  bogged  no  one  would  disturb  her;  and  after  breakfast  a 
messenger  rode  over  from  Tremenheare  Castle  with  a  letter  to  the  squire,  who 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled,  and  rode  out,  looking  strangely  troubled.  Coming 
back  in  less  than  an  hour,  he  called  his  wife  to  him,  and  then  would  go  up  into  his 
daughter’s  chamber,  and  he  bilked  there  so  loudly  that  Cicely,  frightened,  came 
out  on  the  stairs  to  listen. 

“A  Rowley  break  her  word  I”  she  heard  him  say.  “  Sybil,  Sybil,  you  have 
disgraced  yourself  and  me  1’’ 

And  Sybil,  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  and  meeting  her  father’s  anger  with  pale 
defiance,  broke  out — 

“  He  is  honest  and  good,  and  I  do  not  love  him,  and  it  is  better  a  hundred  times 
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to  teU  him  so,  and  let  him  go  on  his  way,  and  choose  one  who  can  make  him  happy, 
than  to  marry  him  and  break  his  heart.” 

“  But — but,”  cried  the  squire,  “  why  did  you  give  him  your  promise?” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  girl,  falling  back  on  her  pillows.  And  not  another 
word  would  she  Siiy. 

It  was  many  days  before  the  cloud  on  the  squire’s  brow  lightened,  or  before 
the  displeasure  of  Dame  Margaret  abated.  Sybil  had  acted  foolishly  and 
wrongly,  although  her  better  principle  had  prevailed  at  last.  It  was  not  the  Uut 
step,  it  was  the  ^rst,  for  which  her  stepmother  blamed  her;  and  more  than 
that,  she  felt  pained  and  grieved  at  the  withholding  of  Sybil’s  confidence  from 
herself. 

Tlie  girl  kept  her'chamber,  and  Cicely  tended  her  there;  and  she  interceded 
with  the  squire  on  her  behalf,  and  won  over  Dame  Margaret  to  join  her,  until  at 
last  the  squire  sent  a  full  and  free  partlon,  and  Sybil  came  down-stairs.  But  she 
was  really  ill  and  weak,  and  she  lay  on  the  broad  window-seat,  swathed  in 
wrappings  and  supported  by  cushions ;  and  whilst  Dame  Margaret  or  Cicely  sat 
by  her  side,  Guy  Sandbeck  read  aloud  to  them  the  plays  of  Shakspeare. 

But  the  squire  was  not  to  lead  a  quiet  life.  One  trouble  followed  another  in 
quick  succession.  One  July  morning  Guy  Sandbeck  sought  an  interview  with  his 
patron,  and  came  away  pale  and  discomposed  ;  and  the  squire,  dashing  into  the 
presence  of  the  three  unconscious  ladies,  foamed  and  fumed,  and  said  naughty  words 
of  his  secretary,  and  was  even  in  a  greater  rage  than  when  Sybil  had  jilted  Lord 
Tremenheare  (it  is  an  ugly  word,  but  it  is  a  true  one). 

“The  wretched  hound! — the  low-bred  cur!”  vociferated  the  angry  man. 
“  How  dared  he  presume  to  look  so  high  ?” 

“  Don’t,  father,  don’t,”  sobbed  Sybil,  fairly  cowed  at  last. 

And  Cicely  broke  out  into  an  indignant  protest  against  her  uncle’s  words. 

“  Mr.  Sandbeck  is  a  gentleman,  sir,”  she  said. 

“Gentleman  or  no  gentleman,”  shouted  the  squire,  “he  is  not  for  my  daughter.” 

And  then  followed  more  naughty  words,  at  which  Sybil  screamed,  and  tlie 
squire,  turning  quickly  upon  her,  raised  his  hand  with  an  angry  gesture. 

“  Girl !  girl !  you  have  not  given  him  cause  for  his  presumption  ?” 

AVhat  Sybil  would  have  answered  we  cannot  tell,  for  the  fright  and  her 
weakness  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and  she  swooned  away.  She  was  carried  to 
her  chamber,  and  ere  the  night  had  passed  she  was  seized  with  fever.  Physicians 
came  and  shook  their  heads,  and  the  fever  raged  higher  than  ever,  and  poor  little 
Sybil  lay  between  hfe  and  death,  murmuring  of  Guy,  and  imploring  her  father  to 
forgive  them  both  and  to  let  them  be  liappy. 

“  For,”  she  moaned,  “  I  have  suffered — oh,  so  much  I” 

And  the  squire,  sitting  by  her  bedside  and  shading  his  tear-stained  eyes  wth 
his  hand,  shuddered  as  he  listened.  And  he  saw,  gaunt  and  terrible,  the  Dread 
Reahty  of  Death  setting  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  all  the  petty  distinctions,  the 
trifling  social  barriers,  which  the  pride  of  man  sets  up ;  and  in  the  wondrously 
clear  light  which  at  such  moments  shines  upon  the  soul,  he  saw  Life  as  it  really 
is — a  great  and  precious  boon,  too  holy  and  sacred  to  be  trifled  with,  or  wantonly 
cast  away  in  a  puerile  adherence  to  the  vain  follies  of  man’s  weak  heart.  But  the 
crisis  passed,  and  Sybil  woke  from  a  refreshing  sleep  to  life  and  consciousness. 

“  ll'hat  have  I  said  ?”  was  her  first  anxious  question. 
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But  the  prudent  nurses  put  her  off. 

In  his  anger  the  squire  had  been  for  sending  Guy  from  his  house  at  once,  but 
Sybil’s  illness  and  danger  had  driven  all  such  thoughts  from  his  mind.  Guy,  too, 
could  not  go  whilst  her  life  hung  in  the  balance ;  and  afterwards  the  squire  softened 
towards  him,  and  shook  his  hand,  and  bade  him  stay. 

A  long  convalescence  it  was,  and  it  was  only  a  shadow  of  Sybil  which  was 
brought  down  one  day  and  laid  upon  the  sofa  in  the  w’est  parlour — carried  in  the 
squire’s  strong  arms,  and  laid  down  as  tenderly  as  a  woman  lays  her  sleeping  infant. 

“I  have  come  too  near  losing  her,  Madge,”  he  said,  “to  risk  so  much  again. 
She  may  just  be  happy  in  her  own  way.” 

But  all  agitation  was  forbidden  yet.  A  very  fragile  flower  was  poor  little  Sybil, 
and  the  squire’s  clemency  remained  unknown.  Slowly  she  regained  strength. 
Gradually  the  first  faint  dawn  of  health  tinged  her  cheek,  and  lighted  up  her  eye ; 
by  slow  degrees  her  step  regained  its  old  elastic  firmness.  And  as  all  the  old  vigour 
of  body  came  back,  it  was  seen  that  a  change  had  passed  over  her.  The  tormenting, 
wilful  spirit  had  been  fairly  exorcised,  it  seemed ;  a  pensive  sweetness,  a  gentle 
maidenly  reserve,  amounting  almost  to  a  sensitive  shrinking,  remained  in  its  stead. 
Something  yet  weighed  upon  her  mind — something  which,  in  the  silent  musing 
hours  she  liked  to  pass  now,  would  suddenly  flush  her  cheek  with  painful 
earnestness,  and  make  her  turn  a  startled  look  of  shame  upon  her  companions. 

Once  Dame  Margaret  and  she  had  strolled  into  the  meadows,  green  again  with 
Nature’s  determined  power  of  renovation.  They  had  sat  down  to  rest  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  them,  out  of  sight  or  hearing  of  all  save  the  skylark’s  mounting  song  and 
the  deep  fringe  of  autumn-changing  wood  which  shut  them  in.  Suddenly  Sybil 
looked  up  at  her  stepmother,  and  asked — 

“  Mother,  tell  me,  what  did  I  speak  of  when  my  head  was  gone  in  the  fever?” 

Her  cheek  was  bmmiug,  and  Dame  Margaret  paused,  irresolute. 

“  You  mmt  tell  me,  mother,”  said  the  girl  in  a  determined  tone. 

And  Dame  Margaret  began  to  perceive  that  she  must,  and  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  best.  So  she  told  her  how  Guy’s  name  had  been  ever  on  her  tongue. 

Sybil  turned  away  her  head,  and  answered  nothing.  Presently,  rising  to  her 
feet  with  one  of  her  old  abrupt,  petulant  gestures,  she  exclaimed — 

“  Let  us  go  home !” 

And  home  they  went  in  silence,  the  dame  half  frightened  at  what  she  had  done, 
and  Sybil  walking  with  quick,  impatient  steiw,  as  if  she  wished  to  leave  some 
pursuing  thought  behind  her. 

Next  day  Guy  Sandbeck  found  her  alone  in  the  west  parlour — the  others  were 
abroad,  very  opportunely  for  him — and  came  and  sat  down  by  her.  He  used  in 
the  old  time  to  be  very  calm,  and  cool,  and  lordly,  whilst  Sybil  was  high,  and 
defiant,  and  tormenting.  Now  that  Sybil  was  subdued,  he  might  successfully 
have  asserted  his  power  over  her.  He  had  suddenly  dropped  all  his  quiet  assimance, 
and  he  came  to  her  now  nervous,  ill-assured,  agitated,  almost  trembling.  She  knew 
what  he  came  for,  and  she  cast  at  him  one  of  those  crimsoned,  ashamed  glances ; 
then  she  drew  herself  up,  and,  steadying  herself  with  her  hand  tightly  grasping  the 
table  before  her,  she  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say.  It  was  very  cruel  of  her,  but, 
though  the  words  came  out  brokenly,  with  painful  hesitation,  she  kept  coldly  silent, 
and  would  not  help  him  by  one  softening  glance,  one  pitying,  encouraging  gesture. 
When  he  had  quite  done  and  she  had  paused  to  be  sure  that  he  had  said  all,  then. 
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in  a  few  cold,  determined  words — self-possessed,  hard,  unfeeling — she  rejectai  Ui  tl 
loTe  I  One  protest  he  attempted — only  one — and  was  met  so  rudely  that  his  pride  1> 
came  to  his  aid,  and,  bowing  distantly,  he  left  her  to  herself.  g 

Poor  squire  I  After  the  difficult  sacrihce  of  pride  and  feeling  which  he  had  si 

made  to  secure,  as  he  thought,  this  wilful  daughter’s  happiness,  to  be  met  in  thia  e 
way  I  He  heard  the  story  when  he  came  home,  first  from  Guy  and  then  from  Sybil,  « 

and  it  really  wasn't  in  human  nature  not  to  be  angry.  Dame  Margaret  was  angrj  a 

too,  and  even  Cicely  deserted  her  cousin  this  time,  and  was  more  angry  than  eitha 
of  the  others.  And  the  three  stunned  Sybil  with  their  reproaches,  and  she  grew 
pale  and  red  by  turns,  and  answered  nothing.  And  the  squire,  at  his  wits’  end 
with  disappointment  and  perplexity,  told  her  she  was  driving  him  mad,  and  that 
she  was  a  “  wilful,  distracting  wench” — “  bom,”  he  added  with  savage  emphasie,  b 

“  to  be  the  plague  and  torment  of  all  our  lives !”  SybL'  had  been  suffering  a  good  £ 

deal — no  one  but  herself  knew  how  much — ^and  this  last  bitter  speech  was  too  b 

much.  Out  she  rushed  past  them  all,  snatching  her  scarf  and  her  straw  hat  from  I  v 
their  place  in  the  hall — goaded  to  desperation — across  the  terrace,  down  the  flij^t  b 

of  stone  steps,  and  out  of  sight.  No  one  followed  her — no  one  cared  what  she  did;  tl 

everybody  was  too  angry.  b 

It  was  just  an  hour  afterwards,  when  the  squire.  Madam  Rowley,  and  Ciodj  ^ 
were  still  talking  together  in  the  west  parlour,  and  fanning  the  flame  of  their  wrath  o 
against  poor  Sybil,  and  Guy,  in  his  own  chamber,  was  preparing  for  immediate  d 
departure,  thrusting  books,  coats,  &c.,  promiscuously  into  his  valise — looking  veij  b 

stern  and  pale,  with  bis  cravat  thrown  aside  for  air — that  on  a  sudden  a  great  cry  b 

as  of  one  in  some  mortal  terror  came  up  from  the  garden.  Down  tore  Guy  from  f< 

his  chamber— out  rushed  the  three  from  the  west  parlour ;  Mistress  Burchett,  c 

coming  leisurely  up  upon  the  terrace  from  her  walk  across  the  meadows,  quickened  b 

her  terrified  footsteps ;  my  Lord  and  Lady  Tremenheare,  passing  the  corner  of  the  o 

inclosing  yew-hedge  in  their  travelling  chariot,  on  their  way  back  to  London  (they 
had  only  been  down  a  week),  paused,  and  looked  anxiously  over,  with  their  footmen  n 
and  outriders,  to  see  what  that  terrible  cry  meant.  b 

And  they  all  saw',  tearing  up  over  the  trim  borders,  trampUng  the  carefully-  I 

kept  flow’ers  under  her  feet,  mad  with  terror,  Sybil’s  little  maid,  holding  her  u 

mistress’s  straw  hat,  all  drenched  and  battered,  in  her  hand,  and  shrieking  wildly— 

Madam  Sybil  is  drowned  I  Uh !  my  mistress  is  drowned !”  7 

Over  the  garden  plot  again,  a  terror-stricken,  heedless  tlirong,  they  rushed,  b 
Alas !  to  the  right,  overhanging  and  darkening  the  pool,  was  a  clump  of  willom,  b 
joining  the  thick  wood  we  have  mentioned,  and  entangled  in  the  willow  brancbei,  ^ 
hung,  Ophelia-like,  Sybil’s  gauze  scarf ;  whilst  away  among  the  water-lilies  in  the  ^ 
centre,  pecked  at  as  some  strange  bird  by  the  w'ondering  swans,  floated  a  knot  of  b 
azure  ribbon  which  had  bound  her  hair. 

“  Help !  help !”  screamed  the  women ;  and  it  came.  From  the  house,  the  stable- 
yard,  the  fields  beyond,  trooped  the  help  of  strong  men,  of  sturdy  peasants.  Loid 
Tremenheare,  leaping  from  bis  carri^e,  joined  the  throng,  and  more  slowly,  quite  h 

forgetful  of  her  grudge  against  Sybil,  my  lady  followed.  They  dragged  the  watei  tl 

— once,  twice,  tluice.  Nothing  but  the  roots  of  the  water-lilies  and  the  grey  mud  oi 
of  the  lake’s  bed  I  Where  was  Sybil  ?  hi 

Deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  down  on  her  face  amongst  the  first-falla  b 

leaves,  weepng  bitter  tears  of  mortification,  of  shame,  and  of  repentance.  Asd  tl 
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there  Guy  fouud  her,  with  a  sudden  remembrance  of  the  favourite  haunt  into  which 
he  had  so  often  watched  her — himself  unseen.  And  he  raised  her  up,  and  said  a 
great  many  things,  to  which  she  listened  humbly ;  and  he  made  her  confess  that 
she  had  thought  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  only  out  of  compassion  for  her  too- 
erident  love,  and  for  her  sickness  almost  unto  death.  And  he  made  her  confess 
something  else  besides — how  that  she  loved  him  very  dearly,  and  had  loved  him 
all  along.  “  But  I  thought - ”  she  murmured,  and  stopped. 

“  Thought  what  ?”  he  asked  with  tender  authority. 

“  That  you  loved  Cicely,"  she  faltered. 

“  Cicely !”  he  broke  out  in  rmfeigned  amaze.  “  What !  my  niece  Cicely 

And  then  it  came  out,  all  Guy’s  secret,  so  carefully  kept  until  now.  How  that 
Lis  mother  was  my  Lord  Marchmouut’s  half-sister,  married  far  away  in  the  North  of 
England  to  a  Northumbrian  baronet,  whose  large  estates  had  tempted  a  youthful 
bride  to  a  most  imhappy  and  ill-assorted  union.  How  that  Guy  had  grown  up  in 
view  of  this  matrimonial  discord  and  misery,  too  soon  understood  by  the  thoughtful, 
high-minded  lad,  and  had  early  registered  a  vow,  confirmed  and  strengthened  with 
the  earnestness  of  his  growing  years,  that  no  such  mercenary  alliance  should  stain 
his  life  or  wreck  his  future  happiness.  So  that  when  his  father,  sinking  into  age 
and  infirmities,  had  called  upon  his  heir  to  choose  a  bride,  and  give  him  the  hope 
of  seeing  his  honourable  name  carried  down  to  posterity,  Guy  had  made  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  compliance  a  twelvemonth’s  absence  from  home  to  seek  and  woo  his  bride 
in  his  own  fashion,  divested  of  his  wealth  and  the  prestige  of  his  future  title,  in  the 
humble  guise  which  might  attract  love  but  could  never  tempt  ambition.  And  the 
father,  looking  back  with  a  sigh  on  his  own  unhappy  experience,  was  fain  to 
consent  to  the  young  man’s  romantic  scheme,  with  the  one  restraining  condition — 
for  which,  however,  there  w'as  no  need — that  the  name  which  should  mix  with  that 
of  Netherby  should  be  neither  loss  honourable  nor  Ices  ancient. 

“  Twice,"  concluded  Guy,  “  were  all  my  hopes  and  the  patient  work  of  months 
nearly  dashed  to  the  ground  :  first,  when  Cicely  came  to  Rowley  Hall.  I  had  seen 
her  in  London  two  yesus  back,  and  I  knew  that  1  could  not  expect  to  blind  her.  So 
I  wrote  her  a  letter  in  which  I  told  her  all,  and  bespoke  her  sympathy.  But  I  was 
nearer  shipwreck  still  the  second  time,  when  my  Lord  Tremeuheare  came  with  his 
title  and  his  lands.  And  I  stood  aimrt  and  vvatched  you  with  jealous  eyes,  to  sec  if 
you  would  pass  the  tempting  ordeal.  Before  that,  I  had  thought — nay,  do  not 
blush,  my  Sybil — I  had  dared  to  hope  sometunes  that  the  jwr  tutor  had  foimd  a 
little  favour  in  your  eyes.  Then,  for  one  bitter  week,  I  tried  to  drive  you  from 
my  mind,  and  to  believe  that  you  were  unworthy  of  an  honest  love — that  you  had 
given  yourself  to  vanity  and  ambition.  You  must  confess  that  you  gave  me  cause 
for  all  this  unjust  suspicion." 

“  Oh,  Guy  1”  whispered  Sybil,  “  ’twas  all  your  own  fault !’’ 

“  Nay,"  returned  he,  smiling ;  “  but  we  were  both  in  a  maze.  Only,  when  I 
came  back  from  London,  sick  at  heart — for  Cicely  had  written  me  all— determined 
to  make  my  excuses  to  your  father,  and  bid  you  farewell  for  ever,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  your  look  which,  somehow,  changed  my  mind,  and  seemed  to  bid  me  stay 
on  and  see  the  play  played  out ;  for  I  saw  that  you  were  not  happy,  and  I  was  sure 
that  you  did  not  love  Lord  Tremenheare.  But  I  had  forgot — we  must  go  to  your 
father  and  the  rest ;  they  arc  seeking  you  in  great  disquiet.  Let  us  show  them 
that  you  are  safe.” 
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Think  of  the  joy  of  the  squire  and  his  lady  when  Sybil  was  restored  to  them, 
and  of  their  amazement  when  they  heard  Guy’s  story !  Maybe  they  were  not 
altogether  pleased  in  one  way,  for,  however  good  may  be  the  denouement,  we  none 
of  us  particularly  relish  the  discovery  that  we  have  been  cheated ;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  squire  was  glad  to  find  himself  at  the  end  of  all  the  difiiculties  uto 
which  the  guardianship  of  such  an  inexplicable  little  piece  of  womankind  had 
brought  him.  And  it  was  a  joyful  party  which  gathered  about  the  supper-table 
that  evening.  ] 

And  so  ends  the  story  of  these  two  foolish  young  people,  who,  being  minded  to 
play  with  some  of  Cupid’s  stray  arrows,  pricked  themselves  badly  with  their 
sharpened  points.  “  Gare  aux  Jieclies,"  say  we. 

Puntscriptum. — We  remember  to  have  seen,  somewhere,  a  letter  from  Lady  Bettj 
Oundle  to  her  friend  and  gossip.  Mistress  Ellesmere,  of  Ellesmere,  in  which  b 
contained  a  piece  of  news  which,  inasmuch  as  it  has  some  connexion  with  the  above  | 
history,  may  be  of  some  interest  to  our  readers.  Lady  Betty  writes — 

“  I  was  yesterday  at  the  marriage  of  the  young  Lord  Tremenheare,  a  very  grand  | 
affair,  at  which  the  queen  herself  was  present,  the  bride  being  one  of  her  maids  of  j 
honour.  Madam  Cicely  Marchmount,  daughter  of  the  late  Ambassador  to  France, 
a  very  elegant  young  woman,  dressed  in  the  very  prettiest  manner  you  ever  saw- 
in  a  white  satin  gown  trimmed  with  real  French  blonde,  at,  I  am  sure,  something 
like  a  guinea  a  yard,  put  on  in  quite  a  new  fashion  roimd  the  skirt,  and  fastened  ' 
here  and  there  with  posies  of  orange-blossom — ’tis  said,  from  the  king's  own  ' 
greenhouses.  You  saw  my  Lord  Tremenheare  last  season,  w'hen  he  came  up  from 
his  country  place,  looking  so  triule  iuid  woebegone  that  all  the  town  pronounced 
him  sick  of  an  unrequited  affection.  Well,  you  see  that  we  were  all  wrong,  for  it 
seems  that  Madam  Cicely  was  even  then  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle’s  place,  which  b 
close  to  the  Tremenheares' ;  so  ’tis  more  than  likely  that  the  yovmg  man  w'as  only 
sickening  for  the  first  stage  of  th^disease  which  has  just  been  brought  to  such  a 
favourable  crisis.”  ) 


Nina. 
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A  BALLAD  OF  OLD  FRANCE. 

[temp.  1535-40.] 


T  AM  sick  of  joust  aud  pageaut,  I  am  sick  of  lute  and  dance, 

T  lam  heart- worn,  sad,  and  sated,”  sighed  the  Dauphin*  of  fair  Franee ; 
*•  I  am  weary  e’en  of  pleasure,  aud  ouce  more  I  fain  would  he 
Far  away  beneath  the  greenwood,  there  to  wander  fancy  free.” 

II. 

Far  away  from  court  and  capital,  the  forest  glades  among, 
lloved  young  Henri,  strangely  happy,  that  balmy  summer  long : 

It  was  there,  one  twilight  even,  resting  near  a  moss-grown  well. 

That  his  eyes  first  lighted  on  her,  winsome,  child-like  Gabrielle. 

III. 

In  the  dim,  uncertain  twilight  sat  she  musing  there  alone ; 

Fell  a  shadow  in  the  water,  and  she  knew  ’twas  not  her  own  ; 

Flushing  like  the  dawn  at  sunrise  was  the  maiden's  dainty  cheek 
As  the  stranger  doffed  his  jewelled  cap  right  gallantly  to  speak. 

IV. 

“  Have  the  days  of  olden  fable,  gentle  maiden,  come  again  ? 

In  this  wood  yet  linger  Dryads?  Hast  thou  wandered  from  their  train ? 

By  my  faith  in  love  and  beauty,  never  yet  mine  eyes  did  see 
On  our  earth  an  apparition  half  so  piissing  fair  as  thee !” 

V. 

With  her  violet  eyes  down-drooijing  till  their  lashes  kissed  her  cheek. 
Curtsied  low  the  blushing  maiden  as  that  stranger  thus  did  speak. 

“  Noble  sir,  1  am  no  fairy — father  sent  me  to  the  well ; 

He  is  burning  charcoal  yonder — and  my  name  is  Gabrielle.” 

VI. 

”  Child,  thy  pitcher’s  all  too  heavy — let  me  bear  it  home  for  thee ; 

’Tis  a  little  boon  I’m  asking — wilt  thou  lend  it  unto  me? 

Thou  slialt  guide  me  for  my  guerdon — I  have  wandered  from  my  way. 

And  my  lord  will  sorely  chide  me  if  I  long  the  truant  play.” 

VII. 

On  the  two  together  wandered  far  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

Ere  her  father’s  cottage  reached  they,  sank  the  stranger  on  his  knee ; 

Now  a  boon,  a  boon,  fair  damsel — let  me  kiss  that  little  hand !” 

“  Pages’  talk,  fair  sir,  poor  maidens  are  unskilled  to  understand.” 


Afterwards  Henri  11. 
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VIII. 

Long  the  two  together  wandered — if  he’d  lost  indeed  his  way, 

Sure  he’d  httle  wish  to  find  it  ere  eve’s  red  had  turned  to  grey  I 
As  he  wandered  back  in  darkness,  tolled  a  silvery  vesper  bell ; 

As  he  crossed  himself  the  Dauphin  only  thought  of  Gabrielle ! 

LX. 

Oft  beneath  those  leafy  chestnuts  in  the  light  of  dying  day 
Came  the  stranger  as  aforetime — Did  he  always  lose  his  way  ? — 

Till  the  maiden’s  heart  he  conquered,  and  her  love  she’d  learned  to  tell, 
As  he  wandered  through  the  forest  with  sweet,  child-like  (iabrielle. 


X. 

I  le  had  gone— she  knew  not  whither !  Like  the  chestnut  leaves  that  fled 
IVith  that  weary,  dreary  autumn,  all  her  hopes  were  sere  and  dead  ; 

Spring  came  back  and  buds  were  sprouting  as  there  rode  a  splendid  train 
Through  the  by-piUhs  of  the  forest  where  she’d  loved — and  loved  in  vain  I 

XI. 

In  the  midst  there  rode  young  Henri  with  a  star  upon  his  breast ; 

Burst  a  moan  from  white  lips  trembling  in  her  grief  all  ill-repressed ; 

Ho  was  gone — and  she  was  lying  there  beside  her  moss-grown  well : 

From  that  hour  her  heart  was  broken,  poor,  loving  Gabrielle ! 

XII. 

“  It  was  he,  ma  mere,  I  saw  him  !”  “  He’s  the  Dauphin,  child,  of  France ; 
Didst  not  see  the  royal  pennant  that  fluttered  on  each  lance?” 

“  And  I  loved  him — how  I  loved  him  !  Yet  he  passed  and  never  smiled." 

“  Nay,  petite,  thy  brain  is  turning."  “  Ah,  ma  mere,  forgive  thy  child !” 

XIII. 

Summer  came,  and  with  it  Henri  came  to  seek  her  nt  the  well ; 

She  was  there — but  oh  I  how  altered  from  tliat  w  iusome  Gabrielle ! 

“  Aly  Lord  Dauphin,  thee  I  knew  not.  ’Twas  the  page  my  poor  heart  won. 
And  a  page  thou  art  no  longer — and,  my  lord,  I  must  be  gone !’’ 

XIV. 

“  Bide  awhile  I”  entreated  Henri,  as  the  msiiden  tripped  away ; 

“  Wilt  thou  meot  me  here  to-morrow  at  the  dosing  of  the  day  ?" 

“  Good,  my  lord,  an’  ’tis  thy  pleasure,  when  tolls  the  vespor  bell, 

Thou  shalt  see  me  here  to-morrow — I  will  meet  thee  at  Uie  well." 

XV. 

As  the  daylight  fast  was  fading,  as  the  birds  were  flying  home. 

To  the  wood  did  mournful  Henri  through  the  lengthening  shadows  come. 
As  of  old  his  tryst  there  keeping  when  tolled  the  vesper  bdl ; 

She  had  kept  her  tryst — God  rest  her !  she  lay  drowned  within  the  well  I 
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Alexandra,  Pnncess  of  Wales,  is  the 
grauddaaghter  of  a  stiU  living  descendant 
cl  Ji^na  Maria  of  Denmark,  who  was  a  prime 
norer  in  bringing  about  the  misfortunes  of 
Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of  (ieorgelll.,  and  one 
of  the  most  unhappy  women,  perhaps,  that  ever 
bred.  The  Princess  Louisa,  daughter  of  Caro- 
hoe  Matilda,  was  thewnothcr  of  the  very  Duke 
of  Schlesvig-Holstein  who,  in  1H62,  bartered 
sway  his  “  rights”  (whatever  was  their  value)  in 
the  duchy,  which  his  son  has  been  trying  hard 
to  win  back.  Every  way  the  story  of  Caroline 
Uatilda  is  interesting,  and  Sir  Lascelles  tVraxall 
has  prodneed  one  ot  the  most  lutertaining  and 
instructive  books  of  the  season. 

We  well  remember,  in  onr  boyhood,  reading 
with  horror  of  the  “infamous  Count  Stmeusee” 
tod  the  “  guilty  Caroline  Matilda,”  and  it  was 
,  sot  until  unfavourable  im])re«iuus  had  been 
fretty  well  ingrained  into  our  mind  that  we  were 
called  npou  to  reconsider,  or,  rather,  to  consider, 
the  real  story.  It  is  a  very  bad  and  very  cor- 
nwting  plan  to  deal  in  epithet  and  invective 
when  writing  about  confessedly  doubtful  “  facts,” 
if  the  young  are  the  people  to  be  instructed. 
It  reqoures  very  great  experience  and  very  great 
thought  to  entitle  any  human  being  to  pro- 
oounce  an  opinion  upon  a  complicated  story 
pa^g  under  his  very  eyes,  and  the  conscience 
u  iafallihly  injured  if  the  young  be  taught  to 
dogmatise  harshly  in  particular  cases  of  mural 
difficulty. 

Caroline  Matilda  was  the  posthumous  child  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  llth  of  July,  17ol.  She  grow  up 
to  be  clever,  ailectiouate,  amiable,  and  beautiful, 
lo  1765,  when  the  poor  thing  was  not  quite  four¬ 
teen  years  old,  George  III.  announced  to  onr  par¬ 
liament  that  she  was  betrothed  to  Christian,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  whom  she  had  never 
seen.  Caroline  Matilda  fretted  and  re-fretted, 
grew  thin  and  pale,  wept  and  pined,  pined  and 
wept,  but  all  in  vain.  “  And  why,  then,”  said 
the  pretty  baby,  in  her  innocence,  “  why  do  not 
they  let  me  go  out  with  my  governess  to  seek 
fur  a  prince  whom  I  ahonld  court  of  my  own 
ac^d — if  they  must  marry  me  ?”  Once  or 
twice,  indeed,  it  was  feared  she  had  determined 
to  escape  in  page's  clothes,  like  a  schoolboy 
nuniiq;  away  from  a  Hogging.  But  she  was 
aot  to  escape,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  1766, 
when  she  was  only  tifteeii  years  and  three 
laonths  old,  Caroline  Matilda  was  married  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  to  Christian, 
Kiag  of  Denmark. 

Caroline  had  stUl  not  seen  her  precious  bus- 
Uad,  for  she  was  married  by  proxy.  Not  in 
the  Cue,  pathetic  old  media  val  fashion.  The 

Q’  was — incredible  as  it  may  seem — her  own 
er.  As  soon  as  the  marr}  iug  was  done, 
the  jioor  child  ran  away  to  her  room,  where  she 
was  found,  in  the  dark,  an  hoar  afterwards, 
Mhking  on  the  pillow. 

*  “Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark  and 
■orway,  and  sister  of  George  III.”  From  secret 
pspers  and  family  documents.  By  Sir  C.  F.  Las. 
Miles  Wraxall,  Bart, 


Amidst  the  compassionate  acclaim  of  the 
English,  Caroline  left  this  country,  and  soon 
had  the  exquisite  felicity  of  seeing  her  hnshand 
at  Copenhagen.  And  he  was  a  pretty  dish  to 
act  before  a  queen — we  mean  a  qneun  in  her  own 
right  of  biwiaty,  intell^encc,  and  virgin  nobility. 
In  plain,  coarse  English,  he  was  a  atumpy,  low- 
minded  blackguard,  who,  instead  of  having  n 
lovely,  chaste  girl  for  a  wife,  ought  to  have  Wui 
left  to  choose  his  harem  out  of  camp-followers 
and  the  like.  These  are  strong  words,  bat  wo 
justify  them  by  one  word  in  anticipation.  IVo 
grieve  and  are  utterly  ashamed  to  have  to  write 
Uiat  tliere  were  children  of  this  “  union. ”  When 
the  first,  a  prince,  was  born,  the  royal  father 
was  hiccnpiiig  with  one  “  pretty-hooted  Kate,” 
who  here  appears  for  the  first  and  last  time  in 
this  article. 

To  mend  matters  there  was  the  step-mother, 
Dowager-Qiiecn  Juliana  Maria,  who  hud”  views  ’ 
towards  the  crown  for  her  own  sou.  All  that 
this  virtnons  lady  could  do  to  make  bad  worse 
she  is  believed  to  have  done.  By-and-hy  the 
king  came  to  England,  bringiug  with  him 
Struensee,  a  physician.  The  reason  he  gave  to 
the  aged  Princess  Amelia  for  not  loving  his  wife 
was  tliat  she  was  not  dark  enough  in  her  com¬ 
plexion.  Alter  six  or  seven  months  of  absence, 
in  which  ho  played  the  rake,  and  made  himself 
tidicnlous  in  ways  which,  in  modern  times, 
would  gut  him  put  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  King 
Christian  went  hack  to  Copenhagen.  It  is  from 
shortly  after  the  date  of  his  return  that  Struen¬ 
see  comes  before  us  in  the  character  in  which 
he  is  best  known.  At  first,  in  favour  with  tlie 
king,  he  was  simply  a  honcfiecut  intriguer,  witli 
a  good  deal  of  ambition.  Unhappily  for  Caro¬ 
line,  ho  grew  to  bo  on  a  footing  of  too  great 
ostensible  familiarity  with  her,  while  ho  was 
doing  a  real  service  to  her,  the  people,  and  the 
king,  by  ridding  the  last  of  some  of  the  com¬ 
panions  who  led  him  into  mischie  f  (or  euconraged 
him  in  it),  and  bringiug  about  something  like  a 
“  reformation”  in  the  court,  over  and  above  a 
reform  in  tho  court  bills.  It  ended  in  the  king 
becoming  a  more  cypiher  in  the  state,  witli 
Stmeusee  fur  protector. 

Meanwhile  the  queen,  h  ft  to  her  own  device.-', 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  heliai’ing  discreetly.  She 
was  known  to  have  appeared  “  in  male  clothing, 
sitting  her  Iiorso  like  a  man,  which  created 
great  scandal  among  the  females.  She  did  so, 
however,  by  the  speciul  request  of  her  kusboml, 
who  hated  ceremony,  and,  aceording  to  his  pecu- 
Uiir  manio,  liked  his  wife  to  disjtia)/  her  beautiful 
form  It  is  certain  tliat  riding  eu  hotiime  soon 
after  became  the  prevalent  fashion  among  the 
fine  ladies  of  Coiwiihageu.  Colonel  Keith 
writes  home,  *  An  abominable  riding-habit,  with 
a  black  slouched  hat,  has  been  almost  nniversally 
introduced  here,  which  gives  every  woman  the 
air  of  an  awkward  postillion.  In  all  the  time  I 
have  been  in  Denmark  I  never  saw  the  queen 
out  in  any  other  garb.'  ” 

We  decline  to  go  into  detail  about  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  king,  and  hasten  to  say  that  a  con¬ 
spiracy  was  soon  formed  against  Caroline  and 
Struensee,  the  queen-dowager  being  at  the 
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bottom  of  it.  Strneusee,  onlnckilT  for  Caroline,  hatred,  Stmensee,  ehe  rubbed  her  hauda  juyooslv 
was  a  coward.  The  king  gigued  an  order  to  and  exclaimed,  ‘  Now  comes  the  fat  one  !’  ” 
seize  and  imprison  the  queen,  and  here  is  the  George  III.  eventually  got  his  sister  out  i 
story  of  the  execution  of  the  warrant,  which  prison,  and  gave  her  a  house  in  Hanover,  vi*,; 
took  place  one  night  after  the  lady  was  in  a  sufficient  income— 8,000f.  a  year.  She  w,  THI 
•  still  called  queen,  but  she  was  separated  froa  1  i 

“When  the  doors  were  ojiened  by  the  women,  her  children.  In  1775  (Sir  LasceUes  WraisU’ii  are  n 
the  queen  walked  boldly  towards  the  persons  graudfather  taking  a  large  share  in  the  prepsn./ perioi 
euteriiiK  and  asked  them  what  they  wanted.  .  ^  ®  restoring  heTu  Se  r 

Moved  by  the  young  queen  s  decided  behaviour,  , ,  t  -n  luju  e  winen 

Kantzau  pave  her  a  low- bow,  then  said  that  he  had  I  the  throne  of  Denmark  had  b^n^tur^,  it  comm 
come  by  the  king’s  order,  read  her  her  consort’s  j  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  I  On  her  deaU*  dresst 
note,  and  handed  it  to  her.  She  took  it  and  read  it  |  bed  she  wrote  to  George  III.  the  following  ad  i  st  Di 
through  without  displaying  any  alann,  but  then  ,  letter,  for  which  Sir  LasceUes  WraxaU  ia,ke  fplscet 
threw  it  di^aiufully  on  the  ground  and  trampled  ;  says  indebted  to  the  present  “Dnchesitl  idopt 
upon  it.  ‘Ha!’  she  said,  ‘in  that  I  recognise  the  ' 

traitors  and  the  king.’  Rantzau  implored  her  to  •  monai 

submit  to  the  king's  ordera  ‘Orders!’  she  ex.  ..giBK.-In  the  most  solemn  hour  of  my  lilal 
claimed  contemptuously-’ orders  about  which  he  turn  to  you.  my  royal  brother,  to  express  my  hetrfi  >*“  ( 
knows  uothmg,  and  which  the  most  shameful  thanks  for  all  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me  «ryd 
treachery  has  extend  from  his  imbecUity  No,  a  during  my  whole  life,  and  especially  in  my  mil.  to  be 
queen  does  not  o^y  such  coiimiands.’  Rantzau  fortune.  I  die  wUlinply,  for  nothing  holds  me  The  fi 
looked  serious,  and  Mid  that  his  duty  ad^mitted  of  back-neither  my  youth;  nor  the  pleainres  wbick  bimu] 
tm  dolay.^  I  will  obey  no  orders  till  I  have  seen  might  await  me,  near  or  remote.  How  could  life 
the  king,  the  queen  answered  hun.  Let  mo  go  possess  any  charms  for  me,  who  am  separated  fnm  #  ,  , 

to  hlm-I  must,  I  will,  speak  to  him!’  And  she  bh  those  I  love-my  husband,  my  children,  snd’P'"'® 
advauMd  some  steps  toxvard  the  doori  but  Rautzau  my  relatives  7  I,  who  am  myself  a  queen  and  ol  fbu 
stepped  before  her  with  heightened  anger,  and  his  royal  blood,  have  lived  the  most  wretched  lile,  anJ*  tarlati 
entreaties  became  menaces,  ‘\illam!’  the  Im-  hAf„r»  iho  oTnmnla  that  r.«thfrl 


,  ,  _i  j  a  V  Stand  before  the  world  an  example  that  Bvitherj  edeed 

passioned  queen  cried  to  him.  ‘is  that  the  language  crown  nor  sceptre  affords  any  prWtion  agai^=/: 
of  a  servant  to  his  monarch  7  Go,  most  contemptible  misfortune!  But  I  die  innocent -I  write  Uiii»!T, 
of  mem  Go :  you  are  lo^ed  with  shame  and  dis-  „ith  a  trembling  hand,  and  feeling  death  immiitfr.t  j 
grace,  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.’  These  words  _i  am  innoceut!  O  that  it  might  please  the 
from  the  dauntless  youiq?  queen  Infuriated  the  Almighty  to  conviuce  the  world  after  my  dctt!  with  i 
haugb^  I^ntMU’  but  he  did  dare  to  cairy  out  rjjat  i  (jid  not  deserve  any  of  the  frightful  acoiim  tkirt  1 
his  ruffianly  orc^^ra  by  seizing  the  brave  princess;  tlons  by  which  the  calumnies  of  my 
hence  he  gave  his  comrades  an  Im^nous  glance  atained  my  character,  wounded  my  heart.  tradnMl\„  _ 
to  interfere.  The  boldest  of  the  three  advanced  ,„>•  honour,  and  trampled  on  my  dignity !  Sin/  , 
and  seued  the  queen  round  the  waist,  but  she  tore  beUeve  your  dying  sister,  a  queen,  and  even  iBon. ; 
herself  away  from  him  shneked  for  assistance  as  a  Christian,  who  would  gaze  with  terror  on  It  “"'h 
loudly  as  she  could,  mid  hastened  along  ffie  pa^ge  other  world,  if  her  last  eonfession  were  a  falschro!  vsar  i 
to  the  secret  stairs;  but  her  women  held  her  back,  j  j  willingly:  for  the  unhappy  bless  the  WmJ  of  th< 
and  said,  ‘Your  majesty  cannot  pass  out,  for  a  I  Uot  more  than  aU  else,  and  even  than  death,'t  m*n 
the  doors  are  guarded  by  sentries,  and  no  one  will  |  pains  me  that  not  one  of  all  those  whom  I  Ime; 
listen  to  your  cry  for  help.’  Left  alone  with  four  i  i„  ,ifc  u  standing  by  my  dying  bed,  to  grant  w 


armed  soldiere,  and  rendered  desperate  by  anger  a  last  consolation  by  a  Assure  of  the  Imnd,  orJ  ^ow 


and  shame,  the  unfortunate  princess  rashed  to  n  g,ance  of  compassion,  and  to  close  my  eyes  t  •‘mw, 

wini^w,  tore  it  open,  and  was  about  to  hurl  herself  death.  Still  1  am  not  alone :  God,  the  sole  witnie  the  oi 

seized  her  round  the  waist  and  qj  my  innocence,  is  looking  down  on  my  bed  i  nond 
held  her  b^k  by  force  IJeside  herself  with  passion  agony,  which  causes  mo  such  Bufferings  K;  ,iueh 
she  seized  the  impudent  man  by  the  hair  and  guardian  angel  is  hovering  over  me.  and  wUl  fc- 
struggled  with  him  »lopo.  when  another  of  the  guide  me  to  the  spot  where  I  shall  be  able  tojmf 
offleets  had  to  assist  his  comredes  against  a  de-  my  friends,  and  also  for  my  persecutors.  * 

fenceless  woman.  She  resisted  him  as  well,  and,  well,  then,  my  royal  brother  1  May  Heaven  hlessjix.  p«ffin( 
though  half  naked,  contlaued  the  straggle  wiih  my  husband — iiiy  children — England — Deumari-  Let 
the  courage  of  despair  tdl  she  at  length  fell  back  and  the  whole  world  !  Permit  my  corpse  to  ns  anch 
In  a  faiutmg  sUte.  Rantzau  watched  this  scene  i,j  the  grave  of  niy  ancestors,  and  now  the  Us  , 
with  great  gusto,  and  when  the  women  brought  unspeakably  long  farewell  from  your  unfortunali  .. 

their  mistress  round  again,  he  ordered  them  to  .>  =  CiBOLiSB  Maiildi.*  * 

conduct  her  into  an  adjoluing  room,  and  dress  her,  ‘  Intton 

while  he  sent  for  Count  von  der  Osten,  who  might  if  any  reader  should  bo  disposed  to  say  Ik  Bnt 
induce  her  to  yield."  Caroline  Matilda,  by  her  own  indiscretion,  jw  eombii 

This  blow  being  struck,  the  wretched  story  pared  the  way  for  her  fall,  let  him  say  it.  tlMonoi 
hnrried  on  to  its  close.  Caroline  herself  wonld,  '  is  true.  Bnt  the  blanc  that  was  really  doth  is  the 
perhaps,  have  lost  life  as  well  as  liberty,  if  it  her  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  It  is  a  canons  hs  uteri 
had  not  been  for  the  decided  interference  of  onr  '  that  nnhappily-marricd  women  of  great  istoS  Bk  or 
ambassador,  Keith.  Strnensee,  threatened  with  gence  often  become  “  fast.”  If  the  femil  leiy  a 
the  torture,  confessed.  He  was  a  liar  from  nature  be  intrinsically  snch  that  it  mnst  eitk  aay  1 
cowardice.  The  qneen,  being  assnred  that  she  (when  strong)  he  snnfled  ont,  or  mnst  as.ee' 
wonld  save  his  life  if  she  put  her  stature  by  itself  in  boisterons  and  nnwomanly  ways — Ulk  ^ 
the  side  of  his,  did  so.  She  was  a  liar  from  at  bo  the  law  of  the  female  natnre,  the  qnestioaf  w 
better  motive ;  bnt  she  did  wrong  to  lie,  and  she  degree  of  blame  in  snch  a  case  is  wholly  bejSii  “nni 
missed  the  end  for  which  ehe  was  false.  Strnen-  ns.  Whatever  ”  gnilt"  Caroline  really  incnM  <■> 


missed  the  end  for  which  ehe  was  false.  Strnen-  ns.  Whatever  ”  gnilt"  Caroline  really  incnM  * 
see  and  his  “  accomplice,”  Brandt,  were  crncUy  it  will  be  owned  by  the  harshest  jndge  that  ^ 

Snt  to  death,  the  qnecn-dowager  looking  on  with  in  some  wise  expiated  it ;  while  the  majori^^ 
elight.  “  With  a  telescope  in  her  hand,  ns  will  say,  as  Charles  I.  said  when  the 
Joliana  Maria  had  witnessed  the  whole  execution  smote  down  the  soldier  who  God-blessed  h  VM 
from  the  tower  of  Christiansborg ;  and  when  king,  “  Methiuks  the  punishment  exceedi  tl 
the  torn  arrived  for  the  especial  object  of  her  offence.”  ” 
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tc|  the  small  nnmbcr  of  novelties  we  have  to 
1  register  this  month  under  the  above  title 
I  lit  more  of  that  kind  likely  to  please  those 
~  '  persons  who  wish  for  change  at  any  price  than 
the  more  reasonable  portion  of  the  female 
i|Ih|  commaiiity  who  have  already  selected  their 
«th-l  dresses  for  tho  summer.  The  coslnmes  worn 
[isdt  St  Dieppe  and  other  fashionable  watering- 
1, ht  'places  are  a  cations  mixture  of  the  styles 
s  d  adopted  at  different  periods  of  the  French 
monarchy.  At  balls  Coats  of  coloured  silk  are 
..  ,  torn,  with  the  bodice  as  low  as  an  ordinary 
tall  dress.  They  are  trimmed  with  lace  or 
1  me  ^  fringe.  We  saw  two  that  were 

mi),  to  be  sent  to  a  lady  of  fashion  at  the  sea-side. 
I  me  The  first  was  of  blue  silk ;  the  low  bodice  was 
trimmed  with  a  deep  fall  of  Brussels  lace ;  a 
.narrower  lace  of  the  same  description  was 
placed  round  the  long  smallovi-tail  basque, 
id  oil  fbis  coAb  was  to  be  worn  with  a  skirt  of 
tarlatan,  with  deep  festoons  of  blue  ribbon 
edged  with  lace  forming  a  handsome  trimming 
I  round  tho  bottom.  The  second  was  in  mauve 
'^lilk,  trimmed  with  a  deep  silk  fringe,  and 
intended  to  be  worn  over  a  white  muslin  dress, 
with  an  under-petticoat  of  mauve  silk.  This 
ildrt  had  a  deep  flounce  round  the  bottom,  put 
on  with  a  heading  and  a  bouillonne,  in  which 
^vu  run  a  mauve  ribbon. 

Another  style  of  garment  which  strikes  ns  ns 
'■  ■  much  more  graceful  than  the  coat  for  evening 
wear  is  a  Tunic  worn  over  a  skirt  either  white  or 
of  the  same  material.  For  instance,  a  sea- 
green  silk  upper  dress  or  tunic,  with  a  low  body 
■  opening  in  front  and  coming  dawn  a  little 
j^b^w  the  knee,  embroidered  all  round  in 
J  draw,  and  with  a  long  fringe  of  spun  straw ; 
tbe  under-skirt  also  of  mauve  silk,  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  with  a  high  pulling,  over 
^  vhich  strips  of  the  same  material  embroidered 
in  straw  were  placed  so  as  to  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  one  long  strip  rolled  round  the 
isja,  puffing. 

ark-  Let  ns  notice  in  passing  that  ttrato  is  very 
0 1*  much  employed  jnst  now  as  an  ornament.  Not 
only  are  tulle  Imnnets  and  veils  embroidered 
vith  it,  but  scarfs,  jackets,  and  dresses.  Straw 
buttons  and  grelots  are  also  much  in  vogue, 
rtbs  But  to  return  to  tbe  make  of  Dresses.  A 
,  pw  Mmbination  which  is  not  nncomformable  to 
1.  hi  Konomy  is  that  of  a  dress  the  front  of  which, 
lush  in  the  shape  of  an  apron,  is  of  a  different 
a  bt  nsterial  from  the  rest.  By  this  means  a  rich 
itifr  nlk  or  satin  dress,  which  tbe  present  fashion  of 
MMk  wry  ample  skirts  had  obliged  to  be  put  aside, 
eitht  any  be  brought  to  daylight  once  more  and 
IMS  ailnrged.  Should  it  be  too  short  besides,  this 
Ihd  iho  can  be  remedied.  The  bottom  should  in 
luf  that  case  be  cut  out  in  deep  scallops,  and  a 
ijti  ionnee  of  the  same  material  as  the  front  be  put 
infl  OQ  under  the  edge  of  tiie  scallops,  with  a  full 
stdi  box-pleat  inside  each  one  of  them.  If  the 
inss  be  self-coloured,  the  front,  of  a  thinner 
oM  may  be  striped ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
k  ffiess  itself  have  a  pattern,  tbe  front  may  be 
tb  Hlf-celonred,  but  always  matched  in  shade 
•«  the  former.  When  the  dress  requires  no 


lengthening  a  different  style  of  trimming  may  be 
adopted  for  tho  bottom — ruches,  lace,  or 
fringe.  The  front  may  also  be  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  other  part  of  the  dress — that 
IB,  two  skirts  may  be  worn  one  over  the  other, 
the  upper  one  being  open  in  front.  This  is 
prettier  in  light  materials,  such  as  gauze, 
muslin,  or  cambric,  than  the  other  fashions, 
the  most  elegant  style  being  a  white  muslin  or 
tarlatan  dress,  trimmed  with  lace  and  open  in 
front,  over  a  petticoat  of  coloured  silk  also 
trimmed  with  a  fall  of  lace.  In  fact,  tho 
afiernoon  dress  of  our  elegant  Parisiennes  at  tho 
sea-side  is  generally  distinguished  by  a  great 
deal  of  white.  The  simpler  costumes  are  com¬ 
posed  of  a  white  muslin  skirt,  trimmed  with  a 
deep  flounce,  in  tbe  heading  of  which  a  coloured 
ribbon  is  run,  and  a  white  muslin  jacket, 
trimmed  with  bouillonncs  and  embroidered 
edgings,  over  a  white  chemisette;  a  scarf  or 
light  burnous  to  match  completes  the  toilet. 
Extremely  pretty  printed  muslins  arc  also  seen 
with  the  square  shawl,  printed  with  a  border  to 
match,  folded  over  them.  The  paletot  or  cir¬ 
cular  is  also  made  with  tbe  same  pattern.  One 
of  the  newest  patterns  we  have  seen  represents 
ribbons  or  strings  of  flowers  depending  down¬ 
wards  from  the  waist  all  round  the  eburt,  and 
terminating  above  the  hem  in  a  large  tassel. 
Strips  of  black  lace  insertion  are  also  imitated 
over  white  muslin,  and  produce  a  very  pretty 
effect.  As  for  travelling  and  morning  costumes, 
wo  have  already  spoken  very  fully  aWt  them. 

The  fashion  of  wearirg  Petticoats  of  the 
same  material  as  the  dress  has  become  more 
general  than  ever  this  summer.  The  travelling 
season  has  rendered  them  almost  indispensable. 
It  is  no  small  inconvenience  to  manage  a  long 
train  on  the  sands  or  beach,  and  yet  ladies  will 
not  willingly  give  up  the  long  and  graceful  sweep 
over  the  drawing-room  carpets,  and  it  becomes 
therefore  necessary  to  loop  up  the  dress,  and  in 
such  a  manner  too  as  will  be  effectual.  The 
actual  mode  of  looping  up  has  become  quite 
ornamental  in  itself.  It  consists  of  straps  of 
ribbon  or  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress, 
piped  or  edged  with  braid,  and  catching  up  the 
bottom  of  the  dress  at  equal  distances,  thus 
forming  festoons  all  round.  The  straps  are 
fastened  by  buttons,  which  are  also  often  highly 
ornamental,  whether  they  bo  round  or  square, 
flat,  or  raised,  or  pointed,  made  of  pearl, 
steel,  jet,  or  enamel,  or  a  combination  of  all 
these  materials  put  together.  Skirts  thus 
looped  up  need  no  other  trimming,  but  tho 
petticoat  is  trimmed  in  different  ways.  Some¬ 
times  separate  double  pleats  are  placed  at 
equal  distances  round  t'.e  bottom,  edged  with 
braid  or  velvet;  sometimes  a  border  of  some 
contrasting  colour,  nr  plaid,  is  cut  out  in 
squares  or  scallops,  and  edged  with  a  narrow 
quilling  of  the  same  material  as  the  petticoat ; 
or  a  pattern  is  worked  in  braid  or  velvet,  and 
filled  up  inside  with  pieces  of  cashmere  or 
merino  of  another  colour,  thus  forming  a  sort 
of  plaid. 

Another  pretty  style  of  trimming,  not  only 
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for  petticoats,  bnt  for  dresses,  paletots,  and 
ciroolars,  is  composed  in  the  following  wa^r : — 
A  strip  of  silk  from  2|  to  3  inches  deep  is  first 
placed  round  the  garment;  this  strip  is  next 
crossed  at  regular  distances  (the  short  way,  of 
course)  with  pieces  of  hlack  or  brown  and  white 
checkf^  braid  about  half-an-inch  wide,  and  the 
same  braid  is  put  round  each  edge  of  the  strip 
of  silk,  which  should  be  of  some  bright  colour — 
green,  blue,  crimson,  or  magenta.  This  looks 
extremely  well  over  a  material  of  some  sober 
tint,  such  as  grey,  light  brown,  sandy,  or  fawn 
colour.  As  a  general  rule,  a  small  quantity  of 
some  brif^t  colour,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of 
brown  and  grey,  is  the  prevailing  fashion  for 
dresses  just  now. 

The  uncertain  state  of  the  weather  at  the 
time  of  starting  for  sea-side  places  has  given 
birth  to  small  over-garments  more  likely  to 
afford  protection  from  a  sudden  shower  of  rain 
than  the  pretty  paleU'its  and  circulars  matched 
to  the  summer  dress.  These  are  short  bell¬ 
shaped  Pf.lk.rin'ks,  made  of  light  cloth;  they 
are  mostly  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  but  also  made 
in  grey  or  brown. 

The  buruons-shaped  Cloaks,  of  black  and 
W'hite  checked  flannel,  are  also  in  great  and 
deserved  favour.  The  prettiest  and  newest 
shape  has  no  hood ;  it  has  two  long  flaps  in 
front,  which  may  either  be  used  ns  sleeves  by 
passing  the  arms  through  a  slit  under  them,  or 
thrown  bark  if  the  arms  are  desired  to  remain 
free.  This  cloak,  caUed  “  Le  Voyageur,"  is 
trimmed  all  round  with  a  mching  of  scarlet 
worsted  braid  ;  nothing  is  more  comfortable  on 
a  rainy  day,  or  to  wrap  oneself  np  from  the 
sharp  breeze  in  an  open  carriage. 

We  hinted,  some  time  ago,  that  very  long 
Gloves  were  coming  into  fashion.  Our  predic¬ 
tion  has  come  true,  the  gloves  now  worn  by  those 
ladies  who  delight  in  taking  the  lead  in  matters 
of  la  mode  reaching  almost  as  far  as  the  elbow, 
and  being  fastened  with  six,  eight,  or  even  ten 
fiearl  buttons.  Buff-coloured  kid  is  preferred 
for  walking  dress.  For  the  evening,  long  white 
gloves,  trimmed  with  lace  or  swansdown,  are 
once  more  seen. 

Fans  of  sandal-wood  are  quite  the  thing  for 
summer  balls  and  /ete» ;  the  initials  and  crest 
are  painted  upon  the  fan. 

•Jewels  are  of  a  very  massive  description, 
and  set  flat  in  the  cameo  style ;  pearls  and  pre- 
cions  stones  are  often  laid  upon  enamel,  which 
has  a  very  good  effect.  Necklaces  are  almost 
indispensable  now  with  lew  dresses.  Gold  chains 
are  six  or  eight  times  doubled,  and  fastened 
here  and  there  with  thick  round  bails  of  gold, 
inlaid  with  jewels ;  the  same  style,  with  pendent 
ornaments,  is  pretty  for  braceleU.  Brooches 
are  mostly  round,  in  the  shape  of  small  shields 
and  very  massive ;  they  are  often  made  of  seve¬ 
ral  sorts  of  gold  of  different  shades,  some  in¬ 
clining  to  green,  some  to  red,  and  some  of  a 
deep  burnished  colour.  Pearls  or  small  stones 
are  arranged  in  a  pattern  over  them.  Earrings 
are  worn  extremely  large  and  weighty  in  the 
Grecian  style ;  bonnets  now  being  so  small,  the 
earrings  are  allowed  to  show  outside  them,  and 
have  in  consequence  acquired  more  importance 
than  ever.  Pamres  composed  entirely  of  velvet 
are  now  taking  the  place  of  jewellery  for  certain 


occasions,  and  have  a  remarkably  original  effect 
The  set  usually  censists  of  earrings,  broocli, 
necklace,  bracelets,  and  comb,  the  ornamenb 
being  made  in  very  bright  colours  suitable  for 
evening  wear.  The  colour  must  be  selected  to 
suit  the  complexion  of  the  wearer,  or  the  velvet 
ornaments  will  be  found  anything  but  becomiiig,  . 
more  especially  the  earrings,  which,  to  oot  ' 
mind,  appear  somewhat  heavy-looking.  For  ^ 
dinner  parties  we  shall  no  doubt  see  many  of  | 
these  velvet  novelties  next  winter.  [ 

The  Bonnets  without  curtains  have  not  quite  ' 
won  the  day  yet.  It  is  true  they  do  not  suit  ^ 
every  one,  and  should  not  be  adopted  without 
exception.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  s 
large  quantity  of  hair,  either  natural  or  added 
by  the  coiffeur,  in  order  that  the  bonnet  may 
look  well  at  the  back  without  its  ordinary  ap¬ 
pendage.  Over  a  full  chignon  a  simple  fall  of 
lace,  or  even  a  sprig  of  flowers  or  bow  of  ribbon, 
looks  well;  but  the  case  is  totally  different 
when  there  is  little  or  no  hair  at  the  bock,  and  . 
an  empty  space  is  left  between  the  edge  of  the  f 
bonnet  and  the  nock.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  < 
imderstood  that  ladies  no  longer  young  and  ad-  | 
dicttal  to  caps,  or  those  who  have  not  adopted  | 
the  modern  and  elaborate  style  of  dressing  the  ' 
hair,  should  not  think  of  wearing  a  bonnet  of  / 
the  cnrtainless  description.  Curtains  are,  I 
therefore,  still  worn ;  the  prettiest  are  of  silk,  I 
scalloped  out  round  tlie  edge,  and  trimmed  with  I 
white  or  black  jet  grelots  ;  they  are  placed  over  J 
a  bonilloiiut-  of  tulle,  which  looks  well  showing  t 
between  the  scallops.  Bibboiis  with  floweti 
briwaded  over  them  are  very  fashionable.  As 
we  have  already  said,  we  saw  lately  a  very 
pn  tty  bonnet  trimmed  in  that  style.  It  was  of 
white  tulle,  and  ornamented  with  mches  of 
white  ribbons,  with  a  pattern  of  small  rosebuds, 
in  tbs  Pompadour  style.  Three  ruches  wore 
arranged  over  the  top,  and  another  was  placed 
round  the  edge  at  the  back  ;  there  was  no  enr- 
tain,  but  a  sort  of  short  pointed  tulle  voilette 
at  the  back  falling  over  the  chignon.  In  front 
a  puff  of  rosebuds  veiled  under  white  tulle. 

A  simpler  bonnet  was  of  raised  straw ;  it  wu 
bordered  with  black  velvet  round  the  front  and 
back  ;  the  velvet  was  edged  in  front  with  a  thick 
black  and  straw-coloured  silk  gimp ;  on  one  side 
the  cord  terminated  in  two  tassels  of  spas 
straw,  fastened  by  a  bow  of  black  velvet.  Then 
was  no  curtain,  bnt  only  a  fidl  of  black  Ism 
and  a  bow  of  velvet  with  very  long  ends,  forming 
a  cacbe-peigne  at  the  back.  Inside  there  was  s 
bunch  of  blue  corn-flowers ;  the  strings  wsr* 
straw  colour,  edged  with  black.  / 

There  is  not  much  that  is  new  to  say  of  round 
Hats  ;  they  are  always  much  trimmed.  It  is 
the  fashion  to  fasten  velvet  ribbons  under  ths 
brim  on  each  side  of  the  front,  and  to  tie  them 
at  the  back  over  the  chignon,  in  the  style  of  i  r 
cacbe-peigne.  1 

A  very  clever  notion  has  been  introduced  by  | 
Mr.  Jay  to  enable  ladies  to  change  the  appear-  | 
once  of  their  dresses  frequently  without  the  ^ 
expense  of  buying  an  entirely  new  garment  * 
We  will  describe  a  black  silk  dress  we  saw  at 
his  establishment  which  could  be  varied  in  s 
dozen  ways,  and  our  readers  will  then  be  abls 
to  understand  how  very  clever  this  new  idea  is. 
The  drees  was  ornamented  down  Hie  centre  of 
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Mcl  breadth  witli  a  design  in  gimp  and  beads, 
this  straight  design  terminating  in  a  large  me- 
liUion,  and  the  centre  of  the  m^allion  being  cut 
amy.  On  the  wrong  side  of  the  shirt  a  kind 
of  pocket  was  orranmd,  lined  with  stiff  mate¬ 
rial,  into  which  another  medallion  was  slipped, 
or  s  piece  of  plain,  fancy,  cheeked,  or  embroi¬ 
dered  silk  could  bo  substituted.  By  thus  vory- 
isg  the  medallions  a  totally  different  dress  can 
bt  produced,  and  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 
Another  “changeable  garment”  was  trimmed 
ronud  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  a  braided 
||  qnstrefoil  design.  Half  of  this  nnatrefoil  was 
irrsnged  to  turn  over  and  button  back,  showing 

tin  entirely  different  pattern  embroidered  instead 
of  braided,  and  in  a  different  colour.  Next 
month  we  will  more  fully  describe  these  dresses, 
which,  we  think,  will  prove  ipito  a  boon  to  those 

IlidiM  who  go  out  a  great  deal,  and  to  whom 
(ooaomy  is  an  object,  for  they  will  be  enabled 
to  possess  at  least  half-a-dozen  dresses  at  the 
oeit  of  one.  For  black  silks,  above  all  others, 
>tho  idea  is  charming  and  practicable.  Mr.  Jay 
y  ii  so  certain  of  the  success  these  new  robes  are 
1  likely  to  meet  with  that  he  has  taken  out  a 
potent  for  the  same. 

Eider  Down  St.iya. — One  of  the  greatest 
'  asssUies  that  has  lately  been  produced  in  the 
way  of  stays  for  ladies  is  the  “  Knnptonio  Eider 
Dmrn  Cor^,”  invented  and  patented  by  Messrs. 
Dixon  and  Calvert,  of  Nottingham,  and  an  in- 
iTsntion  which,  we  think,  is  likely  to  be  very 
p  popular  with  wearers  of  stays.  These  corsets 
IN  made  to  allow  for  the  evaporation  of  beat, 
■d  thus  possess  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
bttr  at  an  equal  temperature.  The  eider  down 
jl  placed  between  two  linings,  over  one  of  which 
As  outer  covering  of  the  stays  is  arranged.  The 
bsr  materials  are  then  stitclied  together  in 
dose  even  rows,  and  only  where  it  is  absolutely 
Msessary  are  whalebones  inserted,  thus  making 
tie  stays  extremely  comfortable  and  free  from 

Clare.  The  corsets  are  manufactured  in  all 
I  of  material,  and  are  no  more  expensive 
tkaa  ordinary  stays.  We  fancy  this  invention 
Mst  become  popular,  particularly  now  the 
[  Stater  is  approaching,  and  for  which  season  we 
tSuk  the  eider  down  stays  so  particularly 
iflipted,  although  we  are  told  they  are  as  much 
I  Kisd  in  summer  weather.  For  delicate  persons, 
rlst,  and  those  who  need  warm  substantial 
•tisnngs,  this  novelty  of  Messrs.  Dixon  and 
Csltert  is  esjiecially  to  be  recommended.  The 
“Euaptonic  Eider  Down  Corset”  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  London  from  any  of  the  leading 
^  bousM  in  the  same  class  of  business.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  say  to  what  purpo.ses  eider  down 
sill  next  be  employed,  as  now  ideas  in  every 
branch  of  commerce  are  constantly  springing  up ; 
bat  certainly  it  cannot  be  used  for  more  appro¬ 
priate  articles  of  clothing  than  ladies’  stays. 

ODB  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

First  Fioure. — Dinner  or  Fete  Dress. — 
p  Dtsts  of  white  silk,  trimmed  with  a  fluted  flounce 
•ad  black  lace  butterflies,  with  a  black  lace  coat 
vom  over  it.  The  bodice  of  the  dress  is  high 
btlriad  and  opened  ui  front,  where  it  is  finished 


off  by  a  band  of  coloured  silk  and  a  narrow 
white  luce.  The  sleeve  is  very  long,  and  is 
gathered  into  a  coloured  silk  band.  A  coloured 
ribbon  ruche  forms  the  wristband.  The  waist¬ 
band  is  very  wide,  and  is  made  of  gros-grain 
silk  to  match  the  trimming.  It  is  fastened  in 
front  by  a  very  large  buckle  made  of  oxidised 
silver. 

Toilet  for  the  Country. — Casqnotto  of 
Leghorn,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon  and  tiny 
black  feathers  in  front.  Dress  of  grey  alpaca, 
trimmed  with  two  rows  of  pleated  blue  ribbon, 
with  rosettes  of  the  same  between.  There  is  no 
bodice  to  the  dress,  so  that  the  paletot  fits 
nicely  to  the  figure. 

Travelling  Dress. — Hat  of  white  crin, 
trimmed  with  mauve  ribbon  and  an  aigrette. 
The  dress  may  he  composed  either  of  maize 
foulard  or  maize  alpaca,  and  is  trimmed  with 
brown  velvet  or  bonds  of  brown  silk.  The  dress 
is  made  like  that  in  the  preceding  figure,  with¬ 
out  a  bodice.  There  is  very  little  fulness  in  the 
skirt  round  the  wraist,  it  being  very  much  gored 
to  give  it  the  necessary  sloping  appearance. 
Parasol  of  white  silk,  ornamented  with  a  design 
in  mauve  silk  applique,  and  trimmed  with  black 
lace  and  tiny  mauve  tassels. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  218,  Strand, 
Loudon,  W.C.,  supplies  paper  models  of  the 
garments  illustrated  in  this  plate  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices,  including  a  flat  pattern  to  cut  from : 
— Black  lace  coat,  bodice,  and  sleeve,  .8s.  6d. ; 
with  skirt  complete,  6s. ;  grey  alpaca  paletot 
and  skirt,  .83.  Cd. ;  paletot,  .8s.  (id. ;  maize  dress 
complete,  .58.  Cd. ;  paletot,  Cs.  6d. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Thu  SurprER  of  the  Two  Fuios. — Mate¬ 
rials  :  4  skeins  each  of  the  darkest  and  lightest 
shades  of  green ;  5  each  of  the  two  middle 
shades  of  Berlin  wool ;  24  skeins  of  nice  bright 
claret  for  grounding  ;  a  few  needlefuls  each  of 
ten  shades  of  filoselle  for  tho  flags  and  acorns ; 
^  of  canvas  No.  45.  The  design  of  this  slipper 
consists  of  the  English  and  Danish  flags,  crossed 
and  connected  by  oak-leaves  and  acorns.  The 
pattern  is  paintM  hy  hand,  and  wiU  be  found 
very  regularly  and  evenly  executed.  It  should 
bo  worked  in  single  wool  on  Penelope  canvas, 
using  filoselle  for  the  flags  and  acorns.  The 
grounding  should  be  in  claret  wool,  but  filoselle 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose  if  preferred.  In 
working  filoselle  with  single  wool,  care  should 
be  taken  aheays  to  sph'f  tt  before  commencing 
to  work,  otherwise  it  looks  clumsy,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  wastes  the  silk  a  great  deal  if  not  done. 
Mrs.  AVilcoekson,  '14,  Qoodge-street,  Tottenham- 
court-road,  London,  W.,  supplies  materials  for 
working  these  slippers  at  the  following  prices : 
— Wools  and  canvas  sufficient  for  one  pair, 
2b.  Ifld. ;  pattern  commenced,  la.  extra ;  one 
slipper  worked,  except  grounding,  with  mate¬ 
rials  to  finish  both,  6s. 

After  August  9th,  all  letters  for  Mrs.  Wil- 
cockson  should  be  sent  to  No.  46,  Goodge-street, 
Tottanham-court-road,  Loudon,  W.,  where 
Mrs.  Wilcockson  has  removed  to  larger  pre¬ 
mises. 


THE  ENGUSHWOMAH’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


What,  In  tears,  Carrie, 
^  about  nothing  worse 
than  a  lover's  quarrel!  'Tis  a 
^11^' i^-  /^.'T  pity  you  said  so  many  harsh 
/  things  which  you  “didn't  mean  a  bit," 
^  accept  the  advice  of  a 

matronly  person  like  myself,  you  will 
\«Si  ^  unsay  as  soon  as  possible  all  the  cruel 
y  assertions  you  have  made.  Suppose  he 

'  did  go  out  with  his  cousin,  you  know  they 

have  been  playfellows  all  their  lives,  you 
^  know  she  is  going  to  bo  married  next 
'  month.  Beware  the  “green,eyed  monster!" 
I  kno  V  jeaiousy  is  described  as  diseased  love,  but 
love  in  a  morbid  state  is  by  no  means  attractive. 
If  you  go  on  in  this  way,  you  will  render  yourself 
miserable,  and  perhaps  really  estrange  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  man  you  profess  to  love  so  warmly. 
And  Carrie  has  no  sooner  departed  with  what 
comfort  and  instruction  we  are  able  to  give  before 
another  young  lady  is  introduced  to  us  as  A  Reader 
— though  whether  by  that  we  are  to  understand 
that  she  offleiates  in  that  professional  capacity  in  a 
printing-office,  or  is  a  reader  of  the  English¬ 
woman's  Domestic  SIagazine,  is  not  explained, 
but  her  anxiety  is  the  same.  She  has  quarrelled 
with  her  sweetheart,  or  he  has  quarrelled  with  her 
— very  naughty  on  both  sides — and  she  wishes  to 
know  who  should  make  the  first  step  towards  a 
reconciliation.  The  best-tempered,  to  bo  sure,  and 
that  will  probably  be  the  one  least  in  fault  Now 
please  go,  for  Nellt  wants  a  little  advice  on  a 
more  serious  matter.  She  wants  to  help  the  old 
folks  at  home,  and  her  hope  of  doing  so  depends 
chiefly  on  her  artistic  skill  Her  water-colour 
sketches  have  been  much  admired,  esiiecially  her 
views  in  that  part  of  the  coast  where  she  resided 
for  many  years.  Our  advice  to  you,  Nellt,  is  that 
you  should  submit  some  of  your  sketches  to  a 
dealer  in  such  articles.  Falser,  183,  Strand,  for 
example  besides,  you  might  send  some  of  your 
sketches,  in  pencil,  to  the  directors  of  the  illustrated 
papers  and  magazines.  There  is  an  excellent 
opening  for  skilful  artists  in  this  age  of  art-literatui  e. 
If  yon  have  ability,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  of 
your  success.  What  shall  wo  say  to  you,  J.  J.  M., 
“  bored"— that  is  your  own  expression — with  a  dull 
country  village,  and  “  dying  for  something  to  do?" 
Your  case  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be :  yon  might 
bo  dying  for  something  to  eat.  with  the  probability 
of  Unding  yourself  the  heroine  of  a  fourteen-line 
inquest  paragraph  in  a  morning  paper.  The  best 
cure  for  your  lowness  of  spirits  is  to  be  active. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  to  be  done,  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  usefulness,  even  in  a  dull  country  village, 
for  those  who  are  anxious  about  it  See  what  you 
can  do  to  make  others  happier ;  look  after  the  aged, 
look  after  the  young.  Could  you  not  help  in  the 
village  school? 

Jessamv  is  assured  that  “a  wreath  of  orange 
blossom"  is  not  essential  to  the  marriage  ceremony. 
If  the  favoured  gentleman  objects  to  all  "  parade," 
it  would  be  well  for  his  sake  to  avoid  it.  Our 
opinion  is  that  a  wedding  should  be  conducted 
with  as  much  display  as  is  consistent  with  the 
position  of  the  gentleman.  The  ostentatious  display 
of  hired  broughams,  waiters  iti  white  neckties,  and 
other  paraphernalia  at  so  much  per  hour,  by  people 
who  have  no  occasion  to  make  atiy  show  and  no 
means  to  support  it,  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is 
wrong. 

Dispctant— an  ngly  name  and  an  ill-chosen— is 
assured  that  the  rhyme  of  the  “Weli  of  St  Keyne" 
was  written  by  the  late  Robert  Southey.  We  have 
not  space  for  the  whole  of  this  poem,  but  here  are 
four  stanzas : — 


‘“If  the  husband  of  this  gifted  well 
Shall  drink  before  his  wife, 

A  happy  man  hencefortn  is  he. 

For  he  shall  be  master  for  life. 

“‘But  if  the  wife  should  drink  of  it  first, 

God  help  the  husband  then !' 

The  stranger  stoop'd  to  the  well  of  St  Keyne, 

And  drank  of  the  water  again. 

“‘You  drank  at  this  well,  I  warrant,  betimes?' 

He  to  the  Comishman  said ; 

But  the  Comishman  smiled  as  the  stranger  spake 
And  sheepishly  shook  his  head. 

“  ‘  I  hastened  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  done. 
And  left  my  wife  in  the  porch ; 

But  i’  faith  she  hetd  been  wiser  than  me. 

For  she  took  a  bottle  to  church.' " 

Did  Disputant  (the  hand  is  feminine)  do  the  same! 
— F.  L.  B.  Yes,  the  myrtle,  in  the  language  ol 
flowers,  signifies  love.  The  name  Mary  is  by  some 
said  to  mean  tTalted,  by  others  billernest. 

Miss  K.  Your  acrostic  is  very  well  contrived, 
but  onr  literary  arrangements  are  for  the  preeeet  j 
complete,  and  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  you  I 
servicea  Our  rate  of  remuneration  is  of  conrw  | 
regulated  by  the  celebrity  of  the  writer.  We  have  I 
no  established  tariff  including  known  and  unknown  i 
authors. — H.  T.  The  moulds  for  wax  flowers  shonld 
be  made  of  clay.  It  is  letter  than  plaster  of  Faria 
— Harriett  F.  The  reply  we  have  given  to  MissK. 
applies  exactly  to  your  case.  Your  poem  is  not 
without  merit — St.  John  S.  The  name  is.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  French  pronunciation,  contracted 
into  SiiOon,  as  St  Maur  is  into  Seymour,  St  Clair 
into  Sinclair. — Dorothea,  who  has  been  waiting 
very  patiently  for  the  infonnation  she  requires, 
will  find  the  process  of  decalcomanie  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine.  We  do  not  know  why  music  shonld  be 

f  ubllshed  at  double  the  price  for  which  it  is  sold, 
t  may  be  had  now  at  all  musicsellers  for  ball 
the  affixed  price.— Collector.  Your  collectioa 
would  be  incomplete  without  Turkish  stamps.  The 
stamps  are  printed  in  colours  and  bear  the  offldal 

signature  of  the  sultan _ And  now,  Millie,  wi 

commend  to  your  notice  Miss  Agnes  Strickland'i 
“  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England."  All  the  infoD 
mation  you  seek  is  there — more,  much  more,  than 
you  have  any  thought  of.  Queen  Anne  was  tlu 
daughter  of  King  James  II..  and  leaving  no  chil- 
dreii,  the  collateral  branch  of  Hanover  cametothi 
English  throne.  Queen  Christina  ascended  the 
throne  of  Sweden  at  the  age  of  seven  yeari 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Ou.stavus  Adolphua- 
Craig  tr  Barns. —  The  property  would  bo  equally 
divided  among  the  sisters.  ANXioca — DomesHe 
economy  is  a  difficult  art,  but  it  must  be  acquired 
by  the  good  housewife.  Every  expense  should  be 
accurately  calculated ;  there  should  be  no  guest- 
work.  One  great  essential  to  the  practice  of 
economy  is  regularity  of  payments  and  accounta 
In  your  table,  in  your  dress,  and  in  ail  other  thinp, 
aim  at  propriety  and  neatness,  or,  if  your  state  de¬ 
mands  it,  elegance.  To  go  beyond  your  sphere  either 
in  dress  or  in  the  arrangement  of  your  table  iudi-  ' 
cates  a  greater  fault  than  to  be  too  much  within  it 

THE  SUFPLEMENT. 

(PrireSd.,  or  with  the  Magasine,  Ii.) 

CONTSKTS. 

“  La  Mode;"  “Operai,  Oratorios,  and  Musical  Entertaia- 
ments;"  “Captain  Masters's  Children “  Eastward  of  the 
Sun  and  Westward  of  the  Mo-n ;"  “  The  Bunion  of  Bantinf;' 
“Which  is  the  Wife'i*"  Music  of  the  Month;  Corrrspaa- 
dence.  Illustration  of  travcllins  has;  monoRrani,  K.  J.  L, 
formarkins;  the  Fontainebleau  Schu,  2  iilu-trations;  antt- 
macassar  in  crochet  an,!  darned  netlioff;  3  braid  omafDeaa 
for  dresses  or  mantles ;  netted  flsh-l  at  ;  table-brush  vIS 
worked  tttp,  ahowinf  the  brush  complete,  and  fivinr  Iht 
destrn  for  workinf;  trimmed  berceaunette  on  wooden  staai 
3  illustrations ;  pleated  mualin  bodice ;  white  bodice  vkh 
jabot;  the  Toinette  bodice,  ornamented  with  point  Rusar; 
new  fashions  for  dress  Isodices,  A  illustrations ;  new  patten 
for  muslin  tichu  ;  tulie  tlchii ;  crochet  d'oyley,  by  Mrs.  Mrs; 
I-psure  fashion  engravinfr;  children's  costumes;  the  “coup  M 
vent"  paletAL  Also  a  large  fashion  plate,  and  a  colourra 
pattern  of  flower  vase,  and  4  Berlin  de-igns. 
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came  faintly  dim  memoriee,  not  hurting  me,  but  gently  fanning  my  eoul  with 
refreehing  thought,  till  gradually  there  broke  upon  my  eenae  the  knowledge  that  I 
had  been  long  ill,  but  that  danger  and  death  were  put  away  from  me  now. 
Clasping  my  thin  hands  together  I  prayed  and  thanked  God ;  but  very  weakly,  very 
imperfectly  did  my  few  murmured  words  convey  to  Heaven  the  deep  joy,  the  calm, 
the  delight  of  existence,  and  the  ecstasy  of  praise  that  filled  my  being.  I  lay  still 
another  moment  that  the  tears  which  had  gathered  in  my  eyes  might  go  back  to 
their  wells,  and  then  painfully  I  succeeded  in  raising  my  head  from  the  pillow  and 
looking  around  me. 

Through  the  window  I  saw  the  green,  smooth  lawu,  the  waving  trees,  the 
budding  thorn  bursting  into  blossom,  the  glossy  laiu:els  glittering  with  a  sheen  that 
closed  my  languid  eyes,  the  soft  hue  of  the  spring  foliage  on  the  chestnut,  sycamots, 
and  beech,  and  over  all  a  canopy  of  ethereal  blue,  pearled  with  clouds,  and  set 
with  that  resplendent  jewel  the  morning  sun.  The  balmy  atmosphere  was  laden 
with  spring  odours,  and  filled  with  sunshine  that  seemed  its  very  self  and  yet  not 
itself,  but  rather  its  bright  spirit,  that  steepefl  it  in  rejoicing,  and  vivified  it  into  a 
full  glory  of  life  and  light.  With  a  swelling  heart,  beating  w'arm  with  the  joy  of 
my  new  birth  to  health  and  loveliness,  I  breathed  this  beauty  into  my  very  being, 
and  made  it  a  part  of  myself.  For  what  we  have  once  seen  and  once  loved  with  a 
true  worship  is  for  ever  after  a  portion  of  our  souls — our  very  own — a  part  of  that 
mysterious  inheritance  which,  while  we  live,  we  .are  ever  enriching  or  impoverishing, 
that  heritage  which  we  call  self,  which  we  water  with  tears,  sun  with  laughter, 
comfort  with  hope,  and  strengthen  with  faith  against  the  blights  of  grief  and  sin, 
till  the  great  Steward  of  our  souls  puts  forth  His  sickle — we  call  it  death — and 
requires  of  us  the  account  of  our  harvest. 

That  blue,  sunny  sea  answering  the  sparkling  breeze  by  a  shower  of  diamonds, 
flung  upwards  as  in  play,  seemed  not  too  mighty,  not  too  deep  to  be  a  type  of  the 
unfathomable  thought,  the  boundless  bliss  of  my  young  spirit,  as  she,  too,  rejoiced 
in  her  creation,  and,  floating  down  the  waves  of  time,  sparkled  in  the  sunshine  and 
the  joy  of  life.  Gazing  out  on  the  picture  framed  by  my  window,  I  could  not  tire 
of  its  beauty,  ever  changing  as  it  was,  with  something  new  creeping  into  it.  Now 
a  white  sail  crossing  the  disc  and  departing,  now  a  flying  bird  like  a  passing  spirit,  a 
butterfly  like  a  winged  flower,  a  gamboling  spaniel,  or  the  shadow  of  a  fleeting 
cloud — all  these  changed  the  picture’s  aspect  every  minute,  and  fixed  my  smiling 
wonder.  I’urning  away  my  head  at  last,  I  encountered  the  calm  grey  eyes  of 
I’rudeiice  White  fixed  on  me  curiously.  She  wiis  seated  at  a  little  round  table  on 
the  side  of  my  bed  opposed  to  the  window,  and  she  had  a  bit  of  needlework  in  her 
hand.  Her  quiet,  neat  figure,  so  prim  and  nice,  made  another  picture  for  me  which 
my  eyes  gathered  in  with  pleasure,  aud  I  looked  at  her  and  smiled. 

“  Mias  Esther,”  she  said,  aud  a  sudden  change  came  over  her  face,  “  are  jon 
better  ?” 

“  Yes,  much  better,”  I  answered.  But  my  voice  sounded  so  weak  aud  low  to 
my  own  ears  that  I  was  startled  with  a  vague  surprise. 

“Thank  God!”  said  the  kind  old  housekeeper.  And  dropping  h^r  work  dn 
clasped  her  hands,  while  tears  started  to  her  eyes  as  she  looked  up  in  thaukfulneas. 

“  Don't  cry,  Prudence,”  said  I  faintly. 

“  No,  miss,  I  won’t,  but  I’m  so  glad  I”  Saying  which,  the  good  soul  raised  her 
apron  to  her  eyes  under  the  pretence  of  wiping  incm,  while  in  reality  bcndalh  the 
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oorer  she  shed  a  copious  shower  of  hearty  tears.  Then  bustling  away  for  a  moment 
ihe  came  back  with  a  cup  of  broth,  which  seemed  to  me  the  veriest  nectar  ever 
tasted  by  mortal. 

‘‘  We  must  lie  down  again  now,”  said  Prudence.  “  But  first  look  here.  Miss 
I  Esther :  here's  something  to  make  you  laugh.” 

She  pulled  back  my  curtain  as  she  spoke,  and  displayed  the  slumbering  figure 
of  the  pert-nosed  servant-girl  lying  all  of  a  heap  on  the  floor,  rolled  up  in  one  of 
those  many-caped  great-coats  then  worn  by  gentlemen. 

“  There,  that’s  what  master  gave  her  to  keep  her  warm,  and  the  way  she  curls 
herself  up  in  it  would  be  a  lesson  to  a  hedgehog,”  said  Prudence.  Bless  you. 
Miss  Esther,  she'll  sit  up  for  any  number  of  nights,  and  never  feel  sleepy  till  sunrise, 
ud  then  she  blinks  like  an  owl,  and  drops.” 

Here  the  girl  suddenly  opened  her  eyes,  and  perching  herself  on  one  red  elbow, 
she  regarded  me  with  great  astonishment.  I  smiled  at  her  comical  face,  which 
seemed  to  increase  her  wonder  to  an  enormous  extent. 

”  Well,  gawk,”  said  Prudence  with  sundry  winks  and  nods,  “  what  arree 
staring  at  now  ?” 

”  Are  you  glad  to  see  me  better'?”  I  asked.  “  Look :  I  have  eaten  a  full  basin 
of  broth." 

“Lor!”  said  the  girl.  And  whole  sentences  strung  together  could  not  so 
strongly  express  surprise  as  did  this  simple  exclamation.  As  1  looked  at  her  wide- 
opened  eyes,  and  her  countenance  stupefied  as  at  the  sight  of  a  miracle,  I  could  not 
help  laughing. 

“Why,  what  is  the  matter?”  I  asked.  “  You  look  as  if  you  were  out  of  your 
mind  with  wonder.” 

This  speech  of  mine  completely  upset  the  girl's  gravity. 

>e  “Well,  I  never!”  she  cried.  “I  look  out  o’  my  mind,  do  I?  O  lor,  Mrs. 
id  White,  that  I  should  live  to  hear  missee  say  that  as  grave  as  a  judge !  I  be  the 
»d  warm  that  looks  out  o’  my  mind,  be  I  ?  O  lor !” 

re  Here  she  rolled  to  and  fro  in  a  fit  of  interminable  laughter,  in  which  Prudence 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  joining.  Stopping  at  last,  she  looked  at  me  with  an 
expression  of  patronising  benevolence  and  satisfaction. 

“  Well,  et’s  a  mericul,”  she  said,  “  and  a  blessed  waun.  To  think  of  her  waking 
ap  all  of  a  suddint  as  sensible  as  Solomon,  and  as  peart  as  a  magpie !  Aw,  hliss 
Esther,  we’ve  all  bin  wisut  about  ’ee,  sure  enough,  and  a  fine  passel  *  of  asnegers  * 
we’ve  had  trapesing*  and  tarvying*  down  to  Treganowen  to  pomster*  ’ce  up; 
ees,  fye,  and  narra  waun  of  ’em  able  to  do  et.  Sure,  I  feci  scratchy  *  when  I  think 
of  aal  they  toatledum-patticks ^  chunking*  niaaster’s  cuyn*  like  ’taties.  Aw,  we’ve 
bin  in  a  cruel  taaking  ’bout  ’ee,  Miss  Esther,  thic’s  a  fac’.” 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mary,”  said  I,  “  for  caring  for  me.” 

“  Hark  to  her  now,  the  poor  cheel-vean  ; '®  she  don’t  know  what  I  be  caaled, 
xnd  she’s  bin  screeching  ‘  Jenifer !  Jenifer !’  day  and  night  till  I  wes  skecrod  of  my 
aun  naame,  I  wes.” 

“Is  your  name  Jenifer?”"  said  I.  “That’s  a  very  old  Cornish  name,  and 
one  that  a  queen  bore  once  in  King  Arthur’s  time.” 

“  Please,  M  iss  Esther,  to  lie  down  and  be  quiet,”  said  Prudence  uneasily.  “  Don’t 
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’ee  begin  ’pon  they  ould  kings  and  queens  jist  yet ;  let  their  bones  lie,  do  'ee 
now,  CO.”* 

I  laughed  a  little,  lay  down  as  she  bade  me,  and  fell  asleep.  What  a  beautiful 
sleep  tliat  was,  and  how  fresh  and  gay  I  felt  when  I  woke  up  at  midday !  And  j 
there  was  my  father  sitting  down  by  my  bedside  watching  me,  and  a  doctor  was  ) 
there — a  pleasant  doctor  with  wonderful  eyes,  caressing,  coaxing,  and  Cornish  to 
the  backbone.  And  steaming  on  the  round  table  stood  a  little  teapot,  a  crisp  loaf, 
and  a  tiny  pot  of  creamy  butter.  My  father  looked  pale  and  thin,  but  he  answered 
my  smile  with  a  look  of  joy  beaming  over  his  face  like  sunshine,  and  then  he  f 
stooped  and  kissed  me ;  whereupon  the  doctor  with  the  merry  eyes,  declaring  that 
was  a  very  good  example  to  follow,  stooped  and  kissed  me  also  ;  only  he  gave  me 
two  kisses  instead  of  one,  because  he  said  he  came  second,  a  reasoning  which  made 
me  laugh. 

“  Laugh  on.  Miss  Esther,”  said  the  doctor,  as  he  coolly  installed  himself  at  the 
round  table  and  began  pouring  out  the  tea.  “  You  require  three  things  to  make  k 
you  well — laughter,  food,  and  sleep — and  I’m  coming  every  day  to  see  you  have  / 
all  three.” 

He  brought  me  some  tea  as  he  spoke,  and  a  plate  of  thinnest  bread-and-butter 
of  his  own  cutting,  and  watched  me  eat  and  drink  with  a  pleasure  that  rendered 
his  merry  face  singularly  handsome.  I  was  very  weak,  but  very  glad  and  happy, 
and  eager  to  talk. 

“  This  tea  is  so  nice,  and  the  bread-and-butter  is  nice,  and,  do  you  know, 

I  think  you  arc  very  nice  too,”  said  I  to  the  doctor  as  I  patted  the  hand  so  | 
gently  smoothing  my  pillow.  A  curious  shadow^ — I  should  have  said  of  tears  had  I 
he  been  a  woman — came  into  his  merry  grey  eyes,  and  the  kind  hand  I  had  | 
touched  stole  around  the  cushion,  supporting  me  with  a  comforting  strength  that 
made  me  fancy  myself  quite  well. 

“  Poor  little  birdie,”  he  said  softly,  “  how  ill  it  has  been !” 

“And  have  you  taken  care  of  me  all  the  time?”  I  asked — “you  and  papa?” 

“  Not  all  the  time,”  answered  the  doctor  a  little  gravely. 

“  I  wish  you  had  been  in  Dr.  Spencer’s  hands  earlier,  Esther,  my  poor  child,” 
said  my  father ;  “you  would  have  been  spared  much  suffering.” 

“  I  have  not  suffered  anything,”  said  I,  smiling  at  the  doctor,  who  was  smoothing 
back  my  hair  and  looking  at  me  anxiously. 

Somehow  I  did  not  feel  in  the  least  shy  of  him,  and  I  suffered  my  childish  head 
to  lean  upon  his  breast  with  all  the  confidence  with  which  a  bird  nestles 
beneath  its  mother’s  wing.  In  my  calm  weakness  I  felt  no  cimiosity  about  this  nev 
friend,  but  was  content  to  enjoy  his  soothing  presence  without  asking  questioni  / 
When  my  tea  was  over,  those  kind  hands  laid  me  back  gently  on  my  pillow,  and, 
looking  alternately  at  his  smiling  face  and  my  father’s  grave,  earnest  eyes,  I  fell 
asleep,  and  my  dreams  were  pleasant. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

After  a  few  days,  during  which,  save  for  intervals  of  hearty  eating  andi 
drinking,  I  think  I  did  little  else  but  sleep,  I  was  strong  enough  to  leave  I 
my  bed  and  lie  on  a  couch  by  the  window,  where  I  enjoyed  fully  the  beauty  of  the| 
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garden  and  the  freshness  of  the  sea.  At  length  I  reached  the  dignity  of  dressing, 
and  slowly,  hour  by  hour,  as  health  returned,  the  waves  of  conunonplace  daily  life 
gathered  in  around  me,  and  I  grew  weary  and  inert,  not  being  strong  enough  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  petty  ebb  and  flow  of  that  dreary,  monotonous  sea,  and  still 
too  sick  to  seek  an  interest  elsewhere.  One  day  I  sat  listlessly  by  the  window, 
weary,  tad,  irritable.  Ah !  looking  back  with  these  dimmed,  aged  eyes  upon  that 
fragile  child  figure,  propped  with  pillows,  with  thin  hands  clasped  and  head 
bent  forward,  how  well  I  can  read  now  the  cause  of  the  dreary  depression  portrayed 
in  each  line  of  the  bent  form,  of  the  pallid  cheek,  and  quivering  lip  I  And  yet  I 
could  not  read  a  word  of  that  language  then ;  my  own  heart  was  a  sealed  book  to 
me.  I  lived  only  in  imagination,  and  it  was  fevered  food  it  gave  me.  Stones  for 
bread,  and  scorpions  for  fish,  and  fiery  thirst  for  water — these  were  the  daily  meals 
my  enemy  brought  me,  and  yet  I  was  content,  hugging  my  hunger  to  me,  and 
craving,  ever  craving,  for  the  unnatural  food. 

Still  looking  back  as  on  a  picture,  I  see  the  little  round  table  placed  near  the 
drooping  child,  and  on  it  stands  a  large  old-fashioned  watch,  ticking  loudly,  so 
loudly  that  I — no,  not  I,  Esther  the  aged,  looking  back  on  life’s  beaten  track, 
knowing  all  things,  and,  above  all,  that  nothing  hath  come  to  me  more  cruel  than 
hath  come  to  others,  but  I,  the  child,  drooping  before  the  unknown  mystery  of 
life,  bending  to  the  sorrows  not  yet  come,  shrinking  on  the  brink  of  the 
flood  I  can  feel  though  not  see  as  fate  drives  me  blindly  on — I  put  forth  my  small 
hand  impatiently  and  push  the  watch  from  me ;  and,  as  I  glance  wistfully  at  the 
window  through  which  these  many  days  at  an  hour  now  slowly  past — ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty  minutes  since — I  had  been  wont  to  see  a  kind  face  smiling,  my  head 
sinks  lower,  an  intense,  an  unknown  weariness  pervades  my  frame,  and  I  hide 
some  strange  pang  upon  my  face  with  my  clasped  hands.  Meanwhile,  a  figure  that 
has  come  gently  into  the  room  steals  behind  me,  and  lays  a  parcel  on  my  lap. 

“  Esther,  you  are  sad  to-day.  Here  is  something  that  will  drive  away  your 
precocious  troubles.” 

It  was  my  father's  voice,  and  I  turned  with  a  start  and  deep  blush  to  greet  him. 

“  What  is  it  V”  I  said,  as  I  laid  my  hand  tremblingly  on  the  packet. 

“  Open  it  and  see.” 

In  a  moment  the  strings  were  oflf,  the  papers  thrown  aside,  and  there,  in  the 
full  glory  of  green  and  gold,  lay  Spenser’s  ‘  Fairy  Queen  1’  For  an  instant,  and  an 
instant  only,  I  was  bewildered.  Then  my  face  flushed  painfully,  and,  like  a  wave, 
there  came  over  me  a  rush  of  memory  too  strong  for  me  in  my  weakness,  for, 
falling  softly  back  on  my  father’s  arm,  I  fainted. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness  the  glittering  books  were  not  in  sight,  and  a 
week  passed  away  before  I  gathered  courage  to  ask  for  them.  My  father  hesitated 
at  first  to  grant  my  request,  but  finally  yielded,  bringing  me  the  volumes  with  a 
strange  look  of  uneasiness  on  his  face.  I  asked  no  questions,  and  he  volunteered 
no  information.  I  knew  perfectly  well  from  whom  the  gift  came  without  a  w'ord 
being  said.  My  silence,  however,  misled  my  father,  who  now  attributed  my 
fainting  to  mere  weakness,  as  he  naturally  imagined  I  could  only  suppose  the  books 
came  from  him. 

Meanwhile,  throughout  this  slow  week,  I  kept  my  daily  watch  at  the  window, 
and  listened  to  the  loud  ticking  of  the  heavy  seconds,  as  they  went  by  on  their 
leaden  wings.  It  was  no  hero  for  whom  I  was  looking  and  longing ;  there  was  no 
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halo  of  imagination  thrown  around  kirn.  I  missed  the  kind,  familiar  face — that  I 
was  simply  all.  At  last  I  told  myself  that  now  I  was  convalescent  he  had  given 
me  up,  just  as  he  would  give  up  any  other  patient ;  and,  disappointed,  humiliated,  L 
I  put  away  the  loud-ticking  watch,  and,  altering  the  position  of  my  chair,  I  placed  | 
my  back  to  the  window.  : 

It  was  not  until  years  after  this  that  I  knew  my  kind  doctor  at  this  time  wu  : 
lying  dangerously  ill,  in  sore  need  of  the  gentle,  attentive  nursing  he  had  so  richlj 
lavished  upon  me.  This  was  why  my  father  and  Prudence,  in  their  anxiety  for  me 
during  my  weaauess,  avoided  all  allusion  to  him,  and  evaded  the  half-formed  » 
questions  that  died  away  on  my  tongue.  Thus  silently  he  faded  out  of  my  dailj 
life  in  the  same  quiet,  unobtrusive  way  in  which  he  had  glided  into  it.  Well  wonld 
it  have  been  for  me  if  that  gentle,  kind  face  could  ever  have  been  my  dailj 
comforter  and  help. 

You  may  have  observed  that  I  have  said  nothing  about  my  mother.  It  was  a 
singular  conse<iuence  of  my  illness  that  it  made  me  avoid,  or  rather  instinctivelj 
shrink  from,  cert:un  persons  and  certain  topics,  my  thoughts  rushing  back  as  they  ' 
neared  them  with  the  same  dread  with  which  we  flee  some  visible  danger.  My 
mother  was  one  of  these  persons,  and  I  only  approached  her  image  in  my  memory 
gradually  and  with  caution,  my  over-tried  brain  perchance  warning  me  of  peril 
if  1  ventured  on  this  path.  It  was  not  that  my  memory  was  impaired ;  it  was 
dormant,  that  was  all.  1  felt  that  1  could  remember  perfectly  all  that  had 
happened  if  I  chose  to  make  the  effort,  but  I  felt  also  that  it  was  better  not  to 
make  it.  1  could  plainly  date  the  commencement  of  my  illness  from  my  adventure  / 
on  the  roof,  but  I  put  my  hand  on  that  plague-spot  and  refused  to  uncover  it.  | 
Neither  would  I  iisk  questions  respecting  the  length  and  nature  of  my  illneGs ;  | 
only  I  knew  it  was  November  when  I  looked  on  that  white,  woeful  face,  and  the 
dead  November  leaves,  like  a  funeral  chaplet,  still  entwined  my  garden  hat ;  and 
it  was  May  leaves.  May  flowers,  to  which  my  senates  had  opened  after  their  long 
sleep.  But  my  thoughts  wandered  round  that  blank  darkness  without  creeping  into 
it,  or  ever  seeking  to  traverse  this  lost  time  which  my  sickness  had  swallowed  up. 
This  is  the  blank  I  told  you  of — the  gulf  which  my  after  life  has  only  rudely  bridged 
over,  not  by  any  later  knowledge  of  mine,  but  by  the  narratives  of  others. 

On  my  recovery  my  father  seemed  a  familiar  figure  that  had  flitted  to  and  fro 
through  many  visions ;  and  that  other  face,  so  gentle  and  kind,  to  which  I  clung  so 
tenderly,  appeared  simply  to  have  belonged  to  me  all  my  life,  and  I  smiled  at  the ; 
very  thought  of  its  ever  having  been  new  and  strange.  Not  so  my  mother:  hen  j 
was  a  vague  image  only  to  be  recalled  with  pain,  and  it  was  the  pert  servant-girl  j 
who  first  forced  me  to  shape  out  this  image  tangibly,  and  endure  this  pain  in  a  ^ 
more  lasting  form  than  a  mere  passing  pang. 

Well,  Miss  Esther,”  she  said  one  day,  as  her  red  face  beamed  with  satisfaction, 

“  you  don’t  ask  arter  Crum’ell’s  dog.”‘ 

“  Who  in  the  world  is  Cromwell’s  dog,  Jenifer?” 

“  Why,  your  ma’s  maid  that  sh«  brought  from  Indgee — auld  Dominy  Chitty,  to 
be  sure.  And  you  don’t  ask  after  your  ma  either,  miss.” 

1  turned  red,  and  then  pale,  with  a  strange  sickness  and  fear,  as  this  abrupt  j 


^  In  the  villages  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  “  Cnun’ell’s  dog”  is  a  term  of  reproach  bestowed  on  j 
obnoxions  individuals. 
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qaestion  stirred  up  too  quickly  in  my  brain  the  wild  thoughts  that  my  illness  had 
for  a  time  calmed. 

“  No,”  said  I,  with  a  deep  sigh,  “  I  had  forgotten  her.  Where  is  mamma  ?  How 
is  it  I  don’t  see  her  ?” 

“Aw,  my  dear,"  continued  Jenifer,  pursing  her  lips  tightly  together,  “et’s 
much  good  the  sight  of  her  would  do  ’ee.” 

“  You  must  not  say  so  to  me,”  I  interrupted  wearily. 

“  Ijor,  et’s  much  she  cares  for  you !”  cried  Jenifer.  “  D’rectly  the  doctor  says 
you  has  fever  she  traapeees  off  to  Baath  weth  as  many  trunks  as  the  Queen — a  fine 
new  man  with  a  frizzled  wig  from  Lunnun-Church-town  ’long  with  her,  Crum’ells 
dog  up  behind,  four  ’osses,  two  houtriders,  a  parrot,  and  Fiddle-de-dee  inside.” 

I  could  not  help  laughing,  not  only  at  Jenifer's  curious  arrangement  of  words, 
by  which  she  had  put  the  horses  and  outriders  inside  the  coach,  but  also  at  the 
ridiculous  names  she  had  bestowed  on  my  mother's  little  spaniel,  Fidelio,  and  her 
maid,  Dominica  Cetti,  who  was  a  Spaniard  or  Italian,  whom  she  had  engaged 
either  in  Syria  or  Egypt. 

“And  has  not  mamma  been  to  see  me  once  since  I  was  taken  ill,  Jenifer?” 
I  asked. 

“  No,  but  you’ve  bin  to  see  her,  miss.” 

“  I  have,  Jenifer!”  I  exclaimed. 

“  Ees,  fye,  my  dear.  You  see,  when  you  got  better  of  tha  fever,  you  weren’t 
fitty  at  all  en  your  head,  Miss  Esther,  so  your  pa  thought  a  chaauge  of  air  would 
maake  et  come  en  coose  like,  and  we  all  staarts  for  Baath  to  try  they  waeturs, 
which  a  dog  wouldn’t  stomach,  and  tha  folks  up  there  so  proud  and  smaert  yon 
cain’t  spaake  to  ’em  for  emperance,  and  your  ma  not  a  bit  settleder,  weth  her 
faace  paainted.  Aw,  my  dear,  she  was  a  rale  beauty,  I  can  tell  ’ee,  and  no  more 
cares  for  her  own  child  than  a  cuckoo.  And  a  young  miss  w'eth  her,  fine  and 
emperent  she  was,  and  a  beauty  too,  they  said ;  but  I  couldn’t  see  et,  n’t  I,  thof  I 
opened  my  eyes  as  big  as  cutch-laampe ;  and  a  forthy  young  gentleman  en  brave 
cloase,  most  like  a  play-actor  he  was.” 

“  Was  his  name  Stephen  ?”  I  asked  faintly. 

“  Stephen  I  Iss,  sure  et  were,  and  a  deal  more  tacked  arter  it,  like  a  kite’s  tail, 
and  a  ‘Sir’  stuck  afore  it.  And  that’s  all  I  knaw  about  ’un,  so  don’t  ’ee,  for 
goodness  gracious’  sake.  Miss  Esther,  ax  me  no  questions,  ’ous  I  don’t  know 
nauthen  at  all.” 

“  And  was  the  young  lady’s  name  Alice,  Jenifer  ?” 

“  Lor-a-mussy,  Miss  Esther !  you  have  give  me  a  turn !  I  reckon  ’twas 
maake-b’lieve  all  the  time  you  was  ill,  and  you  do  know  all  about  et,  don’t  ’ee,  now  ?” 

“  I  know  nothing,  Jenifer,”  said  I  w'ith  deep  sadness.  “  Tell  me  what  you  may 
tell.  I  see  you  are  ordered  not  to  let  me  know  much.” 

“  You  be  ’cute  as  a  magpie.  Miss  Esther.  Well,  her  naame  was  Alice,  but  as 
to  her  havage,  or  anything  ’bout  her,  nobody  knowed,  and  as  I  couldn't  abide  her, 
I  didn’t  want  to  know.  Dominy  Chitty  said  she  was  a  orfing  that  was  put  under 
your  mamma’s  care  in  indgee ;  and  ef  so  be  as  that’s  true,  than  a  unbeknown  orfing 
es  more  cared  for  than  waun’s  own  flesh  and  blood,  that’s  all.  I  couldn’t  abide  her, 
she  so  rosy  and  prinkt  out,  and  you  so  white  and  wisht,  never  ating  nauthen,  and 
never  slaeping.  And  aw',  my  dear,  tha  things  you  seed  en  they  waakeful  nights 
would  maake  a  parson  catch  oop  his  coaets  and  run.” 
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“  AVhat  did  I  see,  Jenifer?”  i 

Jenifer  looked  round  the  room  before  she  spoke  with  an  awe-struck  countenance, 
but,  seeing  nothing  mote  terrible  than  the  cat,  plucked  up  courage. 

“  Well,  miss,  perhaps  I  didn’t  ought  to  tell,  but  there,  as  well  be  hanged  fors 
sheep  os  a  lamb.  You  seed.  Miss  Esther,  a  bucka  which,  sooner  than  I’d  see.  I'd 
be  repped  oop  in  lerrups  or  scat  ento  jouds;  iss,  fye,  I  would.  You  seed  Ulia 
Lishy  Tremaine  groping  round  your  bed  day  and  night.  At  laest  maaster,  who 
was  as  wisht  as  a  coot,  wrote  straight  off  to  Miss  Mildred,  a  ded,  and  he  tould  her 
all  you  said,  and,  ’stead  of  answering  thic  letter.  Miss  ’Monitia  comes  to  Ba<ith,  and  f 
taakes  you  right  off  to  Trcval.” 

“  To  Treval !”  I  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

“  Iss,  fye,  to  Treval,  because  Mias  Mildred  sent  word  there  warn’t  no  doctor  ai 
could  pomster '  you,  but  she’d  cure  ’ee  herself,  she  would,  and  so  she  did,  sure 
enough.” 

“  Miss  Mildred  cured  me  1”  And  my  w’onJer  was  too  great  for  words.  . 

“  She  and  the  carneying  doctor  that  ISIr.  Wiuterdale  sent  for  to  furrin 
p.aarts.” 

Here  was  a  new  surprise.  Mr.  WinterJale,  then — my  old  tutor  —  knew 
Dr.  Spencer,  and  it  was  by  his  agency  this  firm,  gentle  hand  had  so  tenderly 
soothed  away  my  sickness.  But  I  p;is3ed  over  this  strange  news  without  a  word  of 
exclamation  save  that  expressed  in  a  tightened  breath  and  curious,  silent  wonder, 
while  Jenifer  triumphantly  continued  her  narration : — 

“  Miss  Mildred  tooked  ’ee  in  hand  to  once,  but  she  sent  me,  and  Prudence 
White,  and  our  peer  *  back  to  Treganowen.  And  I’ve  heerd  say  as  you  slept  in 
her  awn  room,  and  she  tended  ’ee  day  and  night,  never  leaving  ’ee  ’cept  the  hour 
that  the  colonel  rode  over  from  Treganowen  to  spend  eu  your  room,  and  then  she 
allis  went  away,  and  Miss  ’Monitia  took  her  place.  At  laest  the  doctor — who 
maakes  everybody  like  ’un  with  auney  a  wink  of  his  grey  eye — said  you’d  be  well 
soon,  and  they’d  better  taakc  ’ee  hoam,  as  you’d  feel  more  uateral  like  at  Treganowen 
when  you  corned  to.  So  hoam  you  W'es  brought,  laid  upon  cushions  in  tha  carridge, 
as  wisht  and  white  as  a  streak  of  moonshine,  with  tha  doctor  as  tender-he.arted  over 
’ee  as  a  babby,  resting  your  poor  he.ad  ’pon  his  buzzom,  coaxing,  carneying,  whis¬ 
pering  till  you  was  jest  .as  quiet  and  as  happy  as  a  infant.  Me  and  Prudence 
White  wes  in  tha  coach,  and  maaster  riding  ’long  by  the  door,  and  we  never  tired  j 
of  looking  at  thic  picture,  I  can  tell  ’ee.  I  never  see  such  a  man  as  thic  doctor,  he 

does  it  all  so  easy - ”  I 

“  What  does  he  do  easy,  Jenifer?”  I 

My  voice  was  so  sad  when  I  spoke  that  it  startled  me.  # 

“  So  easy  that  I’m  ’most  .afeard  of  ’un,”  said  Jenifer.  “  He  stringed  up  all  oni 
hearts  like  a  score  of  pilchers,  and  went  off  weth  ’em  as  light  as  a  whistle.  Mia  - 
Esther,  I  lets  tha  fire  go  out  constant,  ’cause  of  thic  man,  and  his  eyes  es  in  mj  ■ 
plate  all  dennar-time,  and  my  vittles  choakes  me  like  fish-bones.  If  he  warn't  i  - 
gentleman,  and  I  a  poor  girl,  I’d  foUer  ’un  out  to  furrin  paerts,  and  stand  at  hij 
door  all  the  day,  aunly  to  see  ’un  pass  in  waunce.  Next  to  being  a  lady,  Mia  t 
Esther,  I  should  like  to  be  a  dog — his  dog — there,  thic’s  my  feelin’s,  and  now  I’wl 
told  ’em  out  1  feels  better.”  And  here  poor  Jenifer  regarded  me  wistfully,  rubbing 


'  Care.  *  Pair,  a  term  nsed  by  miners  to  express  a  party  of  men  working  together. 
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her  red,  coarse  arm  the  while  with  nerroua  fingers.  ‘^And  all  he  said  ’bout  jon 
oomed  true,”  she  continued.  “A  few  days  arter  you  was  brought  here,  you  waakes 
op  as  ’cute  as  ould  Solomon  hisself.  Ah  I  how  he  used  to  bribe  me  to  nus 
you  well !” 

In  spite  of  Jenifer’s  words  appearing  to  say  it,  I  knew  it  was  not  Solomon  who 
had  bribed  her,  so  I  simply  said — 

“  What  did  he  bribe  you  with,  Jenifer?” 

“  He  had  a  heap  of  bribes  ready.  Miss  Esther,  to  give  when  you  was  better — a 
glad  footstep,  a  sunbeam  en  his  eye,  a  word  like  honey  which  fell  down  ’pon  me,  and 
wrapped  me  round  like  the  scent  of  a  flower.  lie  paid  me  a  hundred  ways — a  glint 
of  gould  in  his  sunny  hair,  a  laugh  on  his  handsome  faace,  a  toueh  from  his  kind 
hand,  paid  me ;  and  less  than  that.  Miss  Esther,  would  have  bribed  me.  For  one 
of  his  long  eyelashes  I’d  sit  up  a  month  of  Sundays ;  for  a  pleasant  word  from  his 
lips  I’d  travel  over  the  world  barefoot;  and  hungry,  and  poor,  and  forlorn,  I’d  die 
full  of  reches  and  joy  if  he  aunly  gaave  me  a  thankful  look.  Ah,  he’s  brimming 
over  weth  treasures,  he  es,  which  he  waasties  out  ’pon  everybody  near  ’un.  0  lor ! 
0  lor  I  why  aint  I  a  dog  ?” 

Poor  Jenifer  put  the  corner  of  her  blue  checked  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  looked 
at  me  with  a  half-sorrowful,  half-comical  glance,  in  which  her  own  strong  common 
sense  seemed  struggling  against  the  spell  and  power  of  this  wonderful  doctor. 

“And  where  is  he  now?”  said  I,  with  hot  cheeks.  “  I  ask  because  he  was  so 
kind  to  me,  you  know,  Jenifer.” 

“  Gone  to  furrin  paarts,”  said  Jenifer  with  a  burst  of  tears.  “  Gone  without  a 
leave-taking;  gone  with  a  whistle  and  a  song  like  a  blacklnrd  in  June ;  gone  like 
tha  sun  goes,  with  a  promise  of  being  back  to-morrow,  and,  like  tha  sun,  he’s  took 
tha  daylight  with  ’un,  and  left  tha  night  here.  Why,  he  went  so  careless,  saying 

he’d  be  back  next  day,  I  dunno -  Oh,  Miss  Esther  I  you  who’ve  sat  continual 

in  tha  full  feast  of  his  presence,  how  you’ve  got  well  wethout  ’un  in  this  cowld, 
dismal  darkness,  with  narra  soul  in  tha  house  to  give  your  heart  tha  bit  of  bread 
it’s  hung’ring  for,  es  more  'n  I  can  tell.” 

Perhaps  I  could  not  tell  either,  but  I  uttered  no  word  in  reply.  My  heart  and 
my  imagination  were  already  at  war,  and  the  battle  was  fierce.  If  Jenifer  and  I 
had  known  that  our  gentle  doctor  at  this  moment  lay  sorely  wounded,  and  sick 
even  unto  death,  hidden  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Winterdale,  what  then  ?  Why,  then 
I  think  a  certain  garland  of  dead  leaves  would  have  been  flung  out  to  the  summer 
winds,  and  a  green  and  golden  book  would  have  lost  its  magic.  But  this  was  not 
to  be  till  I  had  gathered  in  my  harvest  of  dust  and  ashes,  and  sat  down  in  my 
•lesolation  many  days  like  the  man  of  Uz. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

T  MUSED  on  this  story  of  my  illness  which  Jenifer  related  with  many  details,  but 
by  no  effort  could  I  remember  my  stay  at  Treval,  or  any  other  circumstance  or 
person  to  whom  she  alluded  as  having  been  familiar  to  me  during  this  terrible 
blank  in  my  life.  Strangely  enough,  however,  now  I  dared  to  question  myself,  I 
found  that  all  horror  at  the  thought  of  that  terrible  figure  I  had  seen  on  the  roof 
had  left  me.  1  could  think  of  it  with  a  curious  familiarity  that  removed  all  fear, 
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and  the  mention  of  Alicia  and  her  mysterious  death  no  longer  agitated  me  ■ 
cruelly.  On  the  contrary,  I  felt  an  undefinable  interest  in  her  fate,  and  a  longing 
desire  to  talk  of  her  which  I  had  never  experienced  before,  and  added  to  this,  bj 
some  link  intangible  to  thought,  there  was  a  sick  craving  in  my  heart  as  for  some¬ 
thing  1  had  lost.  The  singular  idea  possessed  me  that  during  this  blank  time  of 
sickness  I  had  enjoyed  a  larger,  fuller  life  than  these  days  of  health  gave  me  now. 
Things  hidden  and  secret  had  been  open  to  me ;  1  had  ceased  to  walk  gropingly  in 
darkness,  battling  with  shadows,  but  had  known  even  as  I  was  known.  Above  all, 
that  haunting  duality,  that  impalpable,  fleeing,  flitting,  second  self,  of  which  I  ban 
spoken  as  belonging  to  my  strange,  wayward  individuality,  had  found  a  form— a 
voice  in  which  it  had  spoken  to  me,  and  opened  to  my  soul  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth.  As  my  thoughts  dw'elt  on  this  fancy,  hovering  unconsciously  on  the 
threshold  of  that  secret  upon  which  my  life  was  built  up  cruelly  in  blindness,  all 
the  love,  all  the  yearning  home  affections,  all  the  shut-up  tenderness  of  my  heart 
were  stirred  within  me.  More  than  over  now  did  I  feel  as  though  I — that  other 
mysterious  self — had  come  from  some  other  world,  where  an  atmosphere  of  love,  of 
sympathy,  of  light  had  wrapped  me  about,  which  I  was  ever  to  search  for  here 
darkly  and  in  vain. 

In  this  mood,  the  craving  to  talk  of  Alicia  Tremaine  grew  on  me  feverishly, 
but  delicacy  towards  my  father,  anxious  as  I  was  to  question  him,  prevented  my 
pressing  for  the  promised  details  of  her  story.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  wreak 
my  restless  thoughts  of  her  in  a  constant  recurrence  of  her  name  in  my  conversation* 
with  Prudence  VV'hite.  The  good  housekeeper  at  flrst  noticed  this  uneasily,  but  at 
last,  one  June  evening,  when  we  were  seated  together  in  a  little  room  high  up  in  the 
western  turret,  she  suddenly  asked  if  1  should  like  to  hear  as  much  of  Alicia’s  history 
as  had  come  within  her  own  knowledge. 

With  a  hot  beating  of  the  heart,  mingled  with  the  inexplicable  feeling  that  I 
knew  all  she  was  going  to  say,  1  eagerly  replied  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  few 
apologetic  and  introductory  sentences  with  which  I  commenced  this  story,  I  told 
you  I  must  present  it  to  you  brokenly,  as  it  came  to  me — rough-shaped  and 
imperfect,  growing,  as  it  were,  into  a  building  stone  by  stone.  Hence  I  will  not 
again  excuse  myself  if  I  give  this  “  servant’s  tale”  just  as  I  wrote  it  down  that  night, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  her  own  language. 

Opening  a  department  in  my  old-fashioned  bureau,  I  draw  forth  the  faded 
yellow  paper,  and  hold  it  now  beneath  my  hand.  The  childish  characters,  imformed, 
but  not  feeble,  flash  upon  my  aged  sight,  bringing  with  them  the  Esther  of  that 
time,  the  drooping,  dreaming,  child-girl,  so  weak  and  yet  so  strong,  whose  spirit  ^ 
in  its  changed  tenement  still  looks  out  from  this  worn  face,  and  guides  this  chilled 
hand.  I  steal  one  moment’s  pause  for  thought,  a  moment  which  brings  me  my 
whole  life,  and  reveals  sorrows,  shadows,  depths  in  my  soul  wliich  only  the 
“  Searcher  of  hearts”  can  read,  for  to  no  human  being  is  given  the  power  of  showing 
his  whole  life  to  another — no,  not  even  by  the  most  elaborate  building  of  words— 
as  we  see  it  ourselves  in  that  instantaneous  flash  of  light  which  a  sudden 
remembrance  of  youth  illumines  in  the  caves  of  memory. 

This  moment  past,  I  dismiss  my  long-joumeying,  crowding  thoughts  with  an  old 
woman’s  snaile  which  is  half  a  sigh  ;  and  now  1  shall  transcribe  the  faded  narrative 
w<wd  for  word. 
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*'Some  account  of  Miss  Alicia  Tremaine  and  my  own  family,  related  to  me  by 

Prudence  White,  104  June,  1806.  N.B.  We  were  in  the  little  blue  chamber  in 

the  turret  that  faces  the  setting  sun. 

“  Your  dear  papa,  Mias  Esther,  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Mildred. 
It  was  an  old  story  in  the  family  their  love  making :  it  began  in  the  days  when  the 
admiral,  your  grandfather,  who  was  as  fierce  as  a  firebrand,  was  hard  upon  his 
son  because  he  wouldn’t  go  to  sea.  The  boy  took  after  his  mother,  who  was  a 
Miss  Penstrethick,  of  Tregarthen,  and  as  good  and  gentle  a  lady  as  ever  plucked  a 
flower.  And  she,  in  her  quiet  way,  set  the  child  against  the  sea  by  telling  of  the 
awful  swearing  and  wickedness  they  big  ships  too  often  sails  along  with,  till  maybe 
God’s  judgment  reaches  ’em  in  the  tempest,  or  His  hand  pulls  ’em  down  on  the 
hidden  rocks.  Well,  your  grandfather  would  curse  dreadful  when  he  heard  his 
wife  talk  like  this,  and  he’d  ask  who  was  to  fight  the  French  if  the  sailors  was  to 
be  made  parsons  of,  and  he’d  like  to  know  what  good  a  praying  sailor  would  be  to 
his  country  ;  that  if  an  old  salt  did  his  duty  in  the  ship,  hated  the  French,  drank 
his  grog,  and  fought  like  the  devil,  he  might  defy  Davy  Jones,  and  leave  preaching 
to  the  chaplain. 

‘‘All  this  talk  and  disputing  made  bitterness  grow  up  between  father  and  son, 
more  especial  as  my  lady  took  her  boy’s  side,  seeming  to  fear  a  seafaring  life  for 
him  with  a  sort  of  su^ierstitious  dread.  Moreover,  no  one  could  help  seeing  that 
she  didn’t  wish  her  son  to  resemble  his  father  in  anything,  not  even  in  profession. 
Too  true,  the  admiral  had  been  a  wild  man  in  his  day,  and  strange  tales  of  his  past 
life  floated  into  our  ears  at  times.  When  he  was  captain,  which  was  long  afore  my 
time,  his  elder  brother  met  his  death  in  a  way  which  made  many  a  terrible  whisper 
wander  round  this  old  place.  The  elder  had  the  Towers  and  all  the  laud,  while  the 
younger  was  but  badly  off,  and  as  he  was  wild  and  extravagant  he  felt  his  poverty 
bitter  hard.  Some  say  he  asked  his  brother  for  money  aud  got  plenty,  some  say  he 
was  refused  in  a  cruel  way.  At  all  events,  when  the  captain's  snip  put  in  at  Plymouth 
his  brother  went  to  see  him,  and  the  two  met  often,  but  whether  in  anger  or  in  love 
none  knew.  At  last,  one  night  late,  a  message  came  from  the  captain  begging  his 
brother  to  come  aboard  to  see  him,  for  his  vessel  was  ordered  off  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  fleet,  and  would  weigh  anchor  at  sunrise.  So  the  gentleman  goes,  and  he  was 
seen  to  get  into  the  ship’s  boat  waiting  for  him  at  the  stairs,  but  he  was  never  seen 
again  alive.  His  body  was  found  floating  off  Bo\isand  six  days  ailerwards,  and 
was  recognised  by  his  servants  and  steward,  and  took  down  to  Treganowen,  where 
’twas  buried  in  great  state. 

“  The  captain’s  ship  was  far  out  at  sea  then,  and  letters  were  long  in  reaching 
him,  but  when  at  last  he  heard  the  news  he  wrote  back,  seeming  much  surprised  at 
his  brother’s  death,  saying  he  had  left  the  ship  alive  and  well  at  twelve  at  night  in 
a  shore  boat  rowed  by  two  men,  that  he  had  hailed  them  himself  from  the  deck, 
and  the  captain  said  he  thought  he  should  know  these  two  men  again,  and  he  beggc<l 
they  might  be  searched  for.  The  officers  on  watch  and  some  of  the  crew  who  were 
on  deck  saw  the  squire  depart,  and  corroborated  this  statement,  but  there  were 
very  few  among  them  who  noticed  the  men  in  the  shore  boat,  hence,  when  the  ship 
returned  after  three  years’  absence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  among  the  crowd  of  boatmen 
in  Plymouth  and  Dock,‘  they  failed  to  recognise  those  two.  Meanwhile,  too,  though 
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many  an  honest  man  at  first  waa  took  up  on  siupicion,  the  circumstance  had  faded 
away  in  people’s  minds,  and  every  one  was  more  willing  to  welcome  the  captain — he 
was  commodore  now — than  bewail  his  brother.  He  came  back  with  French  prizes, 
and  had  took  his  part  gallantly  in  the  war,  so  all  mouths  were  full  of  his  praise. 
And,  besides,  so  many  of  his  crew  had  seen  Squire  Trcganowen  leave  the  ship  that 
1  doubt  if  ever  a  whisper  would  have  got  abroad  against  him  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  a 
drunken  old  lieutenant  whom  the  admiral  kept  here  in  clover  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  he  used  to  hint  a  story  which,  bit  by  bit,  as  I  picked  it  up  in  scraps, 
and  patched  it  into  one,  grew  together  much  like  this. 

And  before  1  tell  it.  Miss  Esther,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  lieutenant 
was  as  crazed  a  Jeremy-pattic  as  ever  I  see.  lie  died  mazed  with  drink,  and 
even  when  his  poor  head  wasn’t  betwattled  and  roadling  ‘  through  drunkenness,  it 
was  but  a  chuckle  head  at  best.  Here’s  the  story. 

The  captain  and  his  brother  met  like  friends,  and  drank  deep  in  the  cabin  till 
the  gentleman,  whose  wine  was  helped  with  something  stronger,  lay  like  one  dead 
on  the  floor.  Then  the  lieutenant,  who  had  kept  himself  sober,  went  and  fetched 
from  without  a  crowd  of  pressed  men  then  lying  in  irons  a  young  fellow  somewhat 
resembling  the  squire.  This  man’s  fury  and  rage  on  being  brought  aboard  the  day 
before  by  the  pressgang  had  been  so  groat  that  he  struck  an  officer,  upon  which  he 
was  instantly  condemned  by  the  captain  to  suffer  more  lashes  the  next  day  than 
his  life  could  have  escaped  from.  This  man  they  dressed  in  Squire  Treganowen’s 
clothes,  and  then  they  hailed  the  shore  boat  and  put  him  in  it,  he  right  glad  to 
escape  his  punishment,  and  to  gain  the  heavy  sum  with  which  the  captain  bribed 
him.  How  this  man  died  that  night  none  ever  knew.  There  was  no  money  in  the 
pockets  of  those  brave  clothes  found  on  the  disfigured  corpse  at  Bovisand,  but  the 
diamond  buckles  were  in  the  shoes,  the  heavy  gold  watch  in  the  fob,  the  signet  ring 
on  his  finger,  and  these  with  the  clothes  were  sufficient  to  his  servants  and  friends 
to  identify  the  drowned  man  with  Squire  Treganowen.  M'hether  he  died  through 
the  sin  of  those  two  men  in  the  boat,  or  whether  his  death  lies  on  the  admiral’s 
soul,  I  know  not. 

“  In  the  morning  his  unfortunate  brother  found  himself  in  irons  among  a  crowd 
of  men  recently  pressed.  He  raved  at  first  furiously,  but  the  marine  on  guard 
thought  it  nothing  strange  that  a  man  who  was  mad  yesterday  should  be  still 
madder  to-day.  The  only  wonder  in  the  ship  was  that  the  captain  should  have  had 
the  man  brought  to  his  cabin  the  night  before  by  the  second  lieutenant ;  but  as 
the  sentry  who  told  this  story,  with  the  addition  of  the  prisoner  being  brought  back 
two  hours  after  excessively  drunk,  was  sartaiuly  what  sailors  call  “  three  sheets  in 
the  wind”  himself,  he  was  not  much  heeded.  Meanwhile,  the  wretched  man,  in 
ragged  garments  and  in  irons,  after  a  few  ravings,  sank  down  quite  bedoled,^  and 
a  sort  of  deadness*  came  over  him  through  sea-sickness,  and  maybe  the  drugged 
wine  he'd  took.  He  lied  in  that  shape  *  some  days,  and  I  can't  tell  you  what 
happened  that  while.  Pressed  men  were  cruelly  treated  in  them  days.  Miss  Esther, 
and  perhaps  foul  air,  ill-usage,  and  horror  turned  the  poor  gentleman’s  brain.  At 
all  events,  he  fell  ill  of  fever,  and  when  he  rose  up  from  that  sickness  he  was  not 
the  same  man  he  had  been.  He  was  but  a  poor  paltched*  body,  and  he  seemed 
betwattled  ®  like ;  so  when  he  called  himself  Ralph  Treganowen  the  sailors  only 

‘  tVandcring.  *  Stupefied  with  pain  or  grief.  *  Faintness.  *  State. 

®  From  palch  (Cornish),  mending  poorly  from  sirknoss.  *’  Tamed  childish. 
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Itugbed  and  told  him  they  had  seen  the  captain’s  brother  in  his  brave  suit  of  plum* 
coloured  velvet  depart  in  a  shore  boat  at  twelve  at  night.  The  lieutenant  said  he’d 
took  up  this  delusion  through  having  seen  the  squire  in  the  captain’s  cabin  that  night, 
ud  Mr.  Treganowen  had  spoke  kindly  to  him,  and  begged  him  off  his  punishment. 
Every  one  believed  that  stram,*  and  the  miser.ible  man  himself  grew  so  silent  and 
mazed  that  even  he  didn’t  contradict  it.  Ferhaps  he  had  some  scheme  in  his  head 
of  escape  and  vengeance  when  they  should  reach  land,  but  the  ship  kept  at  sea  for 
months,  then  they  oruised  off  some  ishamls  in  a  hot  sea — I  can’t  tell  you  where, 

'  Uiss  Esther,  because  I’m  no  scolard — and  here  the  men  hoped  to  go  ashore,  but  the 
captain  refused  all  leave,  and  a  terrible  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  crew.  Two 
oicers  were  killed  afore  the  captain  and  them  among  the  sailors  who  stood  fast 
overcame  the  mutineers.  Among  the  worst  of  these  was  that  silent,  half-mad, 
fever-stricken  wretch  who  sometimes  culled  himself  Ralph  Treganowen. 

“  The  guilty  men  were  taken  out  of  the  captain's  hands,  and  lodged  in  gaol  in 
V  the  islands.  They  were  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  They  hang  folks  now, 
Mias  Esther,  in  plenty,  but  five-and-forty  years  ago,  when  this  happened,  they 
hanged  more ;  and  hanged  these  men  were  sure  enough,  though  I’ve  heard  say  the 
captain  made  frantic  efforts  to  save  the  poor  pattic  *  who  called  himself  hia 
brother. 

“  The  captain  was  too  ill,  from  a  severe  wound  got  in  the  fight,  to  give  evidence ; 
but  there  was  plenty  of  witnesses  to  the  mutiny  and  murder  of  the  tw’o  officers 
besides  him  ;  so  his  voice  was  not  wanted  to  hang  the  mutineers. 

“  The  poor  pattic  was  ill  again  in  the  over-crowded,  vile  gaol,  where  the  blazing 
heat  so  added  to  the  prisoners’  sufferings  that  they  all  raved  for  death,  and  said 
blasphemously  that  hell  would  be  a  happy  change.  In  such  a  place,  if  the 
miserable  man’s  clouded  wits  would  have  let  him  tell  his  tale  clearly,  no  one  would 
have  listened ;  but  some  glimmer  of  family  pride  in  his  poor  addled  brain  made 
him  now  as  anxious  to  be  silent  as  he  had  ever  been  to  speak. 

“  It  was  when  all  hope  of  saving  him  from  the  gallows  was  quenched  that  the 
letter  came  to  the  captain  on  his  sick-bed.  Many  days  during  the  trial  he  lay 
ioaensible,  telling  of  his  brother  being  drowned,  and  his  body  found  off  Bovisand, 
and  buried  in  all  honour  at  Treganowen. 

“  When  the  lieutenant  was  very  drunk,  he  would  siiy  that  this  news  was  sent 
to  the  man  in  gaol,  who  had  then  but  fom-  hours  to  live,  and  it  comforted  him  to 
know  the  family  name  wouldn’t  be  disgraced  through  him.  The  lieutenant  used 
to  hint  darkly  of  a  letter  sent  back  to  the  captain,  written  in  this  awful  time 
before  his  execution,  when  the  gallows  was  hungering  for  the  poor  wretch,  saying 
that  Treganowen  Towers,  so  unjustly  won,  should  pass  out  of  his  brother’s  hands 
in  bloodshed,  as  he  had  gained  it.  The  ink  in  that  letter  was  still  wet  when  the 
unhappy  writer  w’as  hanged  in  the  name  of  the  young  man  whose  place  he  had 
taken  in  the  ship. 

“  The  captain  for  long  after  was  like  a  madman,  and  when  he  got  well  he 
rnshed  into  the  thick  of  the  war,  and  fought  like  a  man  possessed  with  the  fiend. 
;  On  his  return  home  to  rank,  wealth,  and  honour,  all  peace  and  joy  seemed  to 

(forsake  him.  The  love  between  him  and  his  young  wife  and  son  shrank  up,  and 
withered,  and  died  away.  They  lived  beneath  the  same  roof,  but  madam’s  rooms 


'  Story. 
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UNDER  THE  LINDENS. 


were  in  the  west  tower,  and  the  admiral's  in  the  east,  and  they  never  met  save  fr! 
some  cold  necessity  of  bosiness,  or  for  some  formal  politeness  when  Btrui^eft; 
were  by.  ! 

“  The  old  lieutenant — a  roupjh,  sour  man,  who  had  risen  from  before  the  mat- 
kept  the  admiral  company,  and  perhaje  1  gleaned  more  of  this  tale  from  tha 
disjointed  talk  than  from  any  actual  rcvealiugs  of  the  old  drunkard. 

“  It  can't  do  any  harm  to  speak  of  these  things  to  you,  Mias  Esther,  now  the; 
are  all  gone  dead  and  past ;  and  I  tell  you  that  you  may  see  Treganowen  was  bc  ^ 
happy  household,  and  you  cannot  wonder  your  father,  as  a  lad,  strolled  over  @ 
often  as  he  could  to  Treval,  which  was  as  cheerful  then  as  'tis  gloomy  now,  forSe 
Theobald  and  his  lady  loved  company,  and  then  their  young  daughters  were  called 
the  red,  white,  and  pink  roses,  so  beautiful  were  they  and  happy.” 


Sari 


UNDER  THE  LINDENS. 

TTNDER  the  lindens,  in  years  gone  by 
^  (The  lindens,  green  and  tall. 

That  fringe  the  churchyard  wall). 

My  young  heart  drank  its  earliest  draught  of  joy. 

There  the  ideal  of  my  dreams 
Reflected  in  her  eyes 
Love’s  opening  paradise, 

And  lit  my  raptured  soul  with  orient  beams  I 

Under  the  lindens,  a  year  ago, 

I  lingered  by  her  side ; 

Poor  Alice  I  how  she  tried 
To  force  a  smile !  Our  steps  were  sad  and  slow. 

“  We  part,”  she  whispered ;  “  but  O  the  joy 
Of  your  returning  day 
Will  more  than  thrice  repay 
The  sorrow  of  this  parting  hour !  Good-bye !” 


'a' 


ban 


Under  the  lindens,  yesterday, 

I  sat  and  mused  alone ; 

The  weary  winds  made  moan 
Round  the  deserted  temple,  old  and  grey. 


I  last 
^  fash 
!  rent 
\\  maj 
i  opii 


Low,  where  the  linden  shadows  wave. 

My  hope,  my  treasure  lies ; 

1  read,  with  tearful  eyes. 

Her  name  fresh  carved  upon  a  new-made  gravel 

J.  C.  Tii-DESley. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  PERFUMERY  AND  THE  TOILET. 


BY  EUGENE  KIM  MEL. 


IX. — UNCIVILISED  NATIONS; 

8»T»ge  modes  of  adornmeut — African  ointments — Tola  pomatnm — Bridal  toilot  at  Fernando  Po 
— African  headdresses :  the  cocked-hat  and  shoe-brash  stales — King  Radama's  system  of 
hair-eatting— Arab,  Nubian,  and  Abyssinian  coiffures— The  language  of  oyster-shells — A 
begging  bridegroom — A  bath  in  a  teacup — The  enamelling  process  in  Soudan — Fashions  in 
Central  Africa — The  Neam-Nam  and  Como  peasants — Blue  hair  and  red  skin — The  Tagals 
and  Loo-Choo  Islanders — Lord  Macaulay's  New  Zealander — Tattooing  in  New  Zealand — 
The  artist’s  song — Embalmed  heads — Rainbow  stylo  of  hair-dyeing  in  Feejee — Powdered 
beaux — White  vtrsxis  black — Nooka-hiva  and  Tahiti — Terra  del  Fnego— South  American 
Indians — Facial  painting  among  the  Redskins — The  eagle  and  pike — Indian  mourning. 

P.,  ^  i  T  was  mentioned  at  the  com- 
^ raencement  of  this  history  that 
■  “  ^  "  civilised  people  would  not  mono- 

couU  Snd 

fops  issuing  in  full  trim  from  the 
hands  of  his  yalet ;  and  who  is  to  decide,  after  all,  which  is  the  true  standard  of 
taste  ?  Let  those  who  think  that  we  roust  always  be  in  the  right  look  back  to  the 
faahion  plates  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  it  is  highly  probable  they  will  irreve¬ 
rently  apply  the  name  of  old  guys  to  their  grandfath«8  and  grandmothers ;  but 
may  we  not  naturally  expect  our  grandchildren  to  entwtain  the  same  flattering 
opinions  of  ourselves  in  half  a  century  hence? 

Before  concluding  our  history,  therefore,  and  bringing  it  down  from  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  present  times,  we  shall  devote  this  chapter  to  a  glance  into  various 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  world  where,  although  they  know  little  or  nothing 
of  civilisation,  they  still  attempt  to  ornament  and  decorate  in  various  ways  “  the 
human  face  divine.”  Of  perfumes,  properly  speaking,  there  is  only  a  very  limited 
use  among  those  people  whose  untutore.;  olfactories  are  sometimes  apt  to  prefer  a 
thong  rancid  smell  to  the  finest  productions  of  our  laboratories ;  but  if  we  are 
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allowed  to  claas  among  cosmetics  the  various  pigments  used  by  them  for  paintinj 
their  faces  and  bodies,  we  shall  find  them  extensively  patronised.  And  why  should 
not  the  elaborate  and  motley  coloims  applied  by  the  Red  Indian  to  his  physiognomy, 
to  render  him  by  turns  attractive  to  his  squaws  or  terrible  to  his  foes,  be  placed  ig 
the  same  category  with  the  patent  enamel  of  one  of  our  London  preserved  hello, 
who  confidently  believes  it  will  make  her  beautiful  for  ecerf  As  to  the  modes  of 
dressing  the  hair,  numerous  and  eccentric  as  may  be  our  styles  of  Europeai 
coiffures,  they  are  left  altogether  in  the  shade  compared  with  the  extraordinaiy 
contrivances  resorted  to  by  the  children  of  Nature  in  decking  out  that  hair  a  j 
wool  which  may  have  fallen  to  their  lot. 

Commencing  our  tour  in  Africa,  we  shall  find  the  custom  of  anointing  ai 
prevalent  with  all  the  natives  as  it  was  with  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
applied,  as  was  the  case  then,  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  hair.  The  chief  motire 
for  this  practice  is  no  doubt  a  sanitary  one ;  this  greasy  coating  protects  their  skiii 
against  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  cook  bastes  her  ^ 
meat  well  to  prevent  it  burning,  but  it  is  also  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  great ' 
embellishment.  They  take  as  much  pride  in  exhibiting  a  sleek,  oily  cuticle  as  a 
Parisian  in  wearing  well-polished  boots,  and  no  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to 
a  woman  than  to  say  she  looks  “  fat  and  shining.”  They  accomplish  this  desirable 
result  by  means  of  various  lubricating  substances,  such  as  cocoa-nut  oil,  palm-oil, 
and  a  kind  of  butter  called  ce,  produced  by  pounding  in  a  mortar  and  boiling  in 
water  the  fruit  of  a  tree  which  grows  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  These  oint¬ 
ments  are  generally  flavoured  with 
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A  Bridegroom's  Toilet  at  Fernando  Po. 


aromatic  herbs  or  scented  woods, 
but,  from  the  accounts  of  tra¬ 
vellers,  their  aroma  is  often  ^‘mon 
peculiar  than  pleasing.”  That  it 
is  strong  enough  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  for  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in 
his  “Ten  Years  in  JEthiopia," 
speaking  of  a  particular  sort 
called  Tola  pomatum,  which  is 
used  in  the  province  of  Fernando 
Po,  says,  “  The  first  thing  of 
which  one  is  sensible  when  ap¬ 
proaching  a  village  is  the  odonr 
of  Tola  pomatum,  wafted  by 
whatever  little  breeze  may  be 
able  to  find  its  way  through  the 
dense  bushes.” 

The  same  traveller  gives  the 
following  amusing  account  of  the 
“toilet”  of  a  Fernandian  bride¬ 
groom  : — “  Outside  a  small  hut, 
belonging  to  the  mother  of  the 
bride  expectant,  I  soon  recognised 
the  happy  bridegroom  undergoing 
his  toilet  from  the  hands  of  bit 
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leaving  only  one  curl,  which  is  braided  and  hangs  down  over  the  face.* 
Hottentots,  according  to  Sir  John  Barrow,  have  very  curious  hair ;  it  does  not  cove 
the  whole  surface  of  the  scalp,  but  grows  in  small  tufts  separated  from  each  other 
and  when  kept  short  has  the  appearance  aud  feel  of  a  hard  shoe-brush. 

In  the  island  of  Madagascar,  the  long  black  hair  of  the  men  used  to  be  plaited 
in  small  tails,  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  w  ith  a  knot  at  the  end ;  but  Kio^ 
Radama,  finding  this  fashion  inconvenient  for  his  troops,  published  an  edict  orderui{ 
all  his  soldiers  to  have  those  plaits  cut  off.  This  law,  however,  met  with  greet 
opposition,  not  only  from  the  men — who  cherished  their  capillary  ornaments  ai  • 
much  as  the  hussars  of  the  last  century  did  their  tresses  aud  queues — but  also  on { 
the  part  of  their  wives,  who  prided  themselves  on  their  attention  in  keeping  their  | 
husbands’  hair  well  plaited  and  greased  with  cocoa-nut  oil.  Finding  ordinary  legtl  > 
means  inefficient.  King  liadama  resorted  to  the  force  of  example,  and  appeared  one 
day  at  a  review  with  his  hair  cropped  quite  close.  Those  who  were  most  anxious 
to  please  their  sovereign  did  not  hesitate  in  sacrificing  their  locks,  but  some  of  the 
more  obstinate  held  out,  encouraged  in  their  resistance  by  the  women,  who  raised ' 
quite  an  emeute  about  it.  Seeing  this,  the  king  quietly  instructed  his  guards  to 
take  the  disobedient  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  and  cut  off  their  hair  in  such  a  waj 
that  it  should  not  grow  again.  'Ihe  intelligent  servants,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of 
such  a  master,  punctually  obeyed  their  orders,  for  they  went  and  cut  oS—ihir 
heads  !  * 

The  mode  of  plaiting  the  hair  seems  the  most  prevalent  in  Africa ;  for,  according 
to  Consul  Petherick,  we  find  it  adopted,  with  a  few  exceptions,  by  both  sexes  ova 
all  the  eastern  part  of  that  continent,  from  Mount  Sinai  to  the  White  Nile. 
Re8i>ecting  the  Hassamite  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  latter  locality,  he  says — “  The 
heads  of  men  aud  women  are  dressed  with  equal  care,  the  hair  of  both  being 
plaited,  although  not  in  a  similar  manner,  that  of  the  man  being  drawn  off  the 
forehead  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  around  which  it  hangs  in  numerous  plaits. 
The  woman  collects  the  plaits  together  in  bunches  at  each  side  of  her  face  and  at 
the  back  of  her  head,  ornamenting  them  with  coral,  amber  beads,  and  little  braa 
trinkets.  Brass  thimbles,  perforated  through  the  top,  and  strung  on  a  stout  thread, 
sustained  by  knots  at  regular  distances  above  each  other,  and  suspended  to  the 
crown  of  the  head,  hanging  down  at  the  back  of  it,  form  a  very  favourite  onia 
inent,  as  also  is  an  old  button  or  any  little  brass  trinket  over  the  forehead.”  ^ 

In  Nubia  the  hair,  which  is  inclined  to  be  woolly,  is  plaited  into  a  variety  of ; 
forms,  but  generally  close  to  the  head,  fitting  like  a  skull-ceip,  and  hanging  dovi .; 
in  thick  masses  of  innumerable  small  plaits  all  round  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
head.  Another  style  is  to  plait  only  the  part  next  to  the  head,  and  have  the  endi  I 
combed  out  and  stiffened  with  a  gummy  solution,  forming  a  thick  bushy  circle 
around  the  head.  This  is  a  very  elaborate  sort  of  coiffure,  which  is  only  done 
once  or  twice  a  mouth,  as  it  takes  a  long  time  to  build  up,  and  those  who  patroiuR 
it  are  obliged  to  sleep  with  their  head  reclining  on  a  small  wooden  stool  hollowed  I 
out  to  fit  the  neck,  so  as  not  to  disarrange  the  precious  edifice,  which  shows  thit| 
victims  to  fashion  are  to  be  found  even  in  those  remote  parts.*  i 


!>  Richardson’s  Travels  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara. 

*  Captain  Owen’s  Voyage  to  Africa. 

.  “  Bgypt,  the  Soudan,  and  Central  Africa,”  by  John  Petherick.  *  Ibid. 
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Abysstoian  Comba 


Abyssinian  ladies  wear  in  their  hair  ivory  or  wooden  pins  and  combs  neatly 
carved  in  various  patterns  and  stained  with  henna.  They  also  indulge  in  a 
profusion  of  chaplets  on  their  heads 
and  round  their  necks,  and  the  most 
elegant  carry  on  their  bosom  a  large 
flat  silver  case  containing  scented 
cotton,  which  they  consider  as  a  sort 
of  amulet. 

The  Bedouin  Arabs  of  Mount 
Sinai  have  their  hair  plaited  and  so 
airanged  as  to  form  a  protuberance 
resembling  a  horn  placed  low  down  on  the  forehead 
and  projecting  two  or  three  inches.  The  girls  wear 
on  their  heads  a  WTeath  of  various  coloured  beads,  to 
which  are  susiaindeil  neatly-carved  oyster-shells,  the 
latter  being  considered  as  a  significant  hint  to  the 
young  men  of  the  tribe  that  they  have  no  objection 
to  alter  their  condition.  I  bis  may  not  be  quite  so 
poetical  as  the  language  of  flowers,  but  yet  it  is  a  great  pity  a  similar  custom  is  not 
adopted  in  England,  as  tlie  sight  of  the  oyster-shell  would  naturally  encourage 
timid  young  men  to  “  pop  the  question.” 

In  Upper  Egypt,  Arab  perfumery  and  cosmetics  are  extensively  patronised  by 
tliose  who  can  afford  them.  Musk,  for  scenting  the  clothes,  and  kohl,  to  darken 
the  eyelashes,  are  two  indispensable  items  in  the  list  of  presents  sent  to  a  bride  by 
her  iutendeil ;  and  the  latter,  with  a  praiseworthy  regard  for  the  future  wants  of 
the  community,  for  a  few  days  after  the  marriage  squiits  on  a  mat  at  the  door  of 
the  mosque,  exhibiting  his  presents  on  a  tray,  and  collecting  alms  from  the  faithful. 

Going  farther  into  the  interior,  the  principal  article  in  perfumery  (if  it  may 
be  so  called)  we  find  in  use  is  a  sort  of  pomatum  or  butter  more  or  leas  scented, 
which  the  natives  generally  keep  in  ostriches’  eggs,  and  use  profusely,  the  most 
stylish  thing  being  to  put  a  pat  on  the  head,  and  let  it  melt  and  run  down  the 
whole  body.  There  is,  however,  a  very  curious  sort  of  bath  used  in  Nubia  which 
deserves  particular  description.  Consul  Petherick  relates  that,  having  ordered 
tibath  at  Berbera,  one  of  the  Nubian  towns  he  visited,  he  was  much  surprised 
at  seeing  a  negro  maid  enter  bearing  a  bowl  and  a  teacup  as  the  sole  apparatus 
required.  The  bowl  contained  dough,  and  the  cup  a  small  quantity  of  sweet  oil 
iceated  with  aromatic  roots ;  the  former  of  these  well  rubbed  on  the  bare  skin 
cleaned  it  thoroughly,  after  which  the  perfumed  oil  was  applied,  to  give  elasticity 
to  the  limbs.  The  whole  operation,  which  is  called  dilka,  is  in  great  favour  with 
the  natives,  and  Mr.  Petherick,  who  declares  he  was  much  refreshed  by  it, 
attributes  to  its  use  the  entire  absence  of  cutaneous  diseases  among  those  people, 
and  says  it  enables  them  to  resist  the  cold  and  cutting  winds  of  winter  with 
no  other  protection  than  very  thin  clothing. 

An  aromatic  fumigation  replaces  in  the  Soudan  even  this  very  imperfect  mode 
of  bathing.  In  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the  bed  is  placed  an 
earthen  pot,  in  which  is  burned  the  odoriferous  wood  of  the  tulloch.  The  natives 
ait  over  this,  covering  themselves  closely  with  a  thick  woollen  wrapper,  and  remain 
exposed  for  about  ten  minutes  to  the  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke,  which  causes  intense 
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perspiration,  and  is  supposed  to  exercise  a  tonic  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  skul jjea  ( 
Ladies  who  use  this  frequently  become  incrusted  in  time  with  an  odoriferoa|j^.arg 
enamel  which  is  highly  prized  and  considered  very  fast.  fti  .’mi 

Even  in  the  remotest  wilds  of  Central  Africa  we  find  people  endeavouring  t«|,y;r 
assist  Nature  with  art  such  as  may  occur  to  their  primitive  minds.  , 

The  iVeam  Nam,  a  tribe  in  the  far  interior  on  the  equator,  take  great  pain  th 
with  their  hair,  which  they  wear  plaited  in  thick  masses  covering  the  neck,  aa  ',mnii 
which  they  ornament  with  long  ivory  pins  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  leiigtt‘]^gt 
These  pins  are  carved  in  pretty  patterns,  and  partly  dyed  with  the  decoction  of  i  ijiay 
root ;  they  are  inserted  at  the  back  of  the  head,  alternating  long  ones  with  sbgr  gj^gg 
ones,  and  forming  a  semicircle  in  the  very  same  way  that  the  peasant  girls  on  &  i 
borders  of  the  I..ake  of  Como  decorate  their  own  hair  with  steel  and  gold  pig' 
This  is  certainly  a  very  curious  coincidence.  I 

The  Dinkas  dye  their  hair  red,  whilst  the  Djibbas,  who  are  warlike  people! 
pride  themselves  on  interweaving  the  hair  of  their  fallen  enemies  with  their  otii,a 
forming  a  thick  tail,  the  length  of  which  indicates  the  valour  of  the  wearer.  f 
The  greatest  dandies,  however,  are  the  Griquas,  who  smear  themselves  wi'i 
grease  and  red  ochre,  whilst  the  head  is  anointed  with  a  blue  pomatum  made  (1 
mica.  The  particles  of  shining  mica  falling  on  the  body  are  considered  higUi* 
ornamental,  and  the  mixture  of  colours  very  attractive.^  J 

Taking  a  bold  stride  thence  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  we  find  the  natives,  wL|  q 
are  called  Tagals,  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  their  hair,  which  is  long,  blarr^ 
and  glossy.  The  women  wash  it  at  least  once  a  day  with  a  saponaceous  grJ 
called  go-go,  and  anoint  it  with  cocoa-nut  oil  scented  with  the  flowers  of  tu  j 

alangilan  or  san-paquita.  [  gjgg. 

Both  men  and  women  in  the  Loo-Choo  Islands  wear  their  hair  drawn 
towards  the  crown,  and  worked  up  into  a  sort  of  loop,  which  is  ornamented  will  j 
two  pins.  The  wealthy  have  those  pins  studded  with  precious  stones,  and  use  tit: 
juice  of  an  aromatic  plant  to  enhance  the  natural  brilliancy  of  their  hair. 

In  Australia  the  aborigines  are  worse  than  Esquimaux ;  to  these  tribes  a  1* 
smell  is  really  perfume,  so  we  will  leave  them  alone.  Yet  the  country  produ3B 

plenty  of  sweet-scented  flowers  and  plants,  at*  ij 
-  whole  forests  of  trees  with  fragrant  leaves,*  8&| 

who  knows  but  one  day  that  fertile  market  for  oc| 
manufactures  may  in  its  turn  furnish  the  world  wiU| 
essences  and  cosmetics?  When  in  a  few  centurlM 
Lord  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander  takes  his  star4 
on  the  ruins  of  London  Bridge,  his  handkercLid]  of  jg 
made  of  the  fibres  of  the  formium  tenax  will  pr  |  obloi 
bably  be  redolent  with  the  last  new  scent  by  War  ? 
ranonga  of  the  Murrumbidgee !  J  othci 

Tattooing  ranks  among  the  chief  persocfi  (fiffg 


adornments  with  Australian  and  Polynesian  racej  certa 


TuUuoed  Ucadjof  a,Xew  Zealand  chief. 


>  Dr.  Livingstone 's  Africa. 


It  might  almost  be  called  an  indelible  form  of  m\  our  i 
metic,  for  it  probably  originated  in  facial  paint-^  then 
ing,  some  savage  of  enduring  cuticle  having  qq 

_ _ _ • 

|i  cons: 

*  Principally  the  Encalyptos  and  Melaleuca  tribea  f  oma 
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^4  :  '.•ak  of  rendering  ihe  colour  permanent  by  driving  it  into  the  skin.  New  Zealand 
kiirs,  or  used  to  bear,  the  palm  in  that  art.  There  the  chiefs  especially  prided 
[  •'■omselves  on  the  elegant  arabesques  which  decorated  their  physiognomies,  and 
'I  ’air  and  beard  were  willingly  sacrificed  to  afford  a  better  ground  for  the  design, 
i  This  operation,  called  vwko,  was  generally  performed  with  a  black  powder  composed 
the  burnt  resin  of  the  kauri,  which  was  inserted  into  the  skin  by  means  of  a 
‘"  'tmall  chisel  made  of  the  bone  of  an  albatross.  The  process  is  described  at  full 
length  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  hU  interesting  work  on  New  Zealand.  He  says  that  to 
-'allay  the  pain  caused  by  it  the  artist  used  to  sing  to  his  patients  songs,  of  which  he 
— gires  the  following  curious  specimen  : — 

“He  who  pays  well  let  him  be 
Beautifully  ornameuted ; 

But  he  who  forgets  the  operator 
-r.l.  Let  him  be  done  carelessly. 

^  Bo  the  lines  wide  apart, 

j  O  hiki  Tangaroa  I 

Strike  that  the  chisel  as  it  ruts 
,  Along  may  sound. 

Slen  do  not  know  the  skill  of  the  operator 
III  driving  his  chisel  along. 

O  hiki  Tangaroa 

The  delicate  allusion  contained  in  these  lines  shows  that  artists  in  their  poetical 
effosions  always  had  “  an  eye  to  business,”  and  thought  it  necessary  to  remind 
^  their  patrons  that  beauty,  like  everything  else,  must  be  paid  for.  The  gentler  sex 
^  ^  bad  likewise  recourse  to  this  mode  of  embellishment,  but  the  tattooing  was  only 
executed  on  the  lips  and  chin,  with  an  arch  little  curl  at  the  comer  of  the  eye  by 
way  of  an  accroche-cceur. 

"  I  Embalming  seems  also  to  have  been  practised  by  New  Zealanders,  but  was 
*  confined  to  the  heads  of  cherished  relations,  which  were  stuffed  with  flowers  after 
^  taking  out  the  brain,  baked  in  ovens,  and  finally  dried  in  the  sun.  These  heads 
'  were  kept  in  baskets  carefully  made  and  scented  with  oil.  They  were  brought  out 
on  grand  occasions,  ornamented  with  feathers,  and  cried  over  by  all  the  family. 

-  The  most  extraordinary  and  fantastical  coiffures  are  perhaps  to  be  found 
■“  among  the  Feejee  Islanders.  Not  satisfied  with  twisting  their  locks  into  every 
®  -  conceivable  shape,  they  vary  their  sable  appearance  by  dyeing  them  in  sundry 
,  colours,  such  as  blue,  white,  red,  and  yellow.  Among  young  people  bright 
crimson  and  flaxen  are  the  favourite  hues ;  but  the  most  fashionable  style  is  to 
^.ji  wrnbine  several  shades  in  the  same  headdress.  Thus  some  wear  a  spherical  mass 
of  jet-black  hair  with  a  white  band  in  front  as  broad  as  the  hand ;  or  a  white 
.  oblong  occupies  the  length  of  the  head,  the  black  hair  passing  down  on  either  side ; 
whilst  others  have  a  large  red  roll  or  a  sandy  projection  falling  on  the  neck  ;  and 
others,  again,  work  fancy  devices  on  their  hair,  dividing  it  into  squares  or  cones  of 
■  _  different  hues.  I  humbly  submit  this  notion  to  ladies  fond  of  novelties,  and  am 
■;  certain  that  such  a  chequered  headdress  w’ould  create  quite  a  sensation  iu  one  of 
our  drawing-rooms.  Hair-dyes  wo  are  well  acquainted  with,  and  that  some  of 
“*7  them  are  apt  to  produce  varied  shades,  from  a  lively  pea-green  to  a  soft  violet,  is 
no  secret  to  those  who  use  them ;  but,  with  our  anti-Feejeean  prejudices,  we  have 
_  considered  this  circumstance  hitherto  rather  as  a  misfortune  than  a  matter  of 
ornament. 
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The  Datives  of  Duke  of  York’s  Island  are  also  partial  to  hair  of  direra  hi« 
but  thej  attain  their  purpose  without  dyeing  it,  by  simply  smearing  it  with  grcMi 
and  sprinkling  it  afterwards  with  a  white,  red,  or  yellow  powder  made  of  bont 
shells  and  coral,  which  they  carry  always  with  them  in  a  small  gourd — a  fashioi 
which  reminds  one  of  our  own  powdered  beaux  of  the  last  century  ] 

Several  other  tribes  of  South  Sea  Islanders  patronise  multicoloured  hair,  and 
among  others  those  of  the  Damley  and  Britannia  Islands.  Young  people  of  tkt 
latter  group  take  as  much  trouble  in  whitening  their  black  locks  as  elderly 
Europeans  in  blackening  their  white  ones. 

At  Nooka-hiva,  the  principal  of  the  Marquesas  Islands,  both  sexes  anoint  them¬ 
selves  freely  with  sweetly-scented  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  the  most  refined  use  as  t 
substitute  the  juice  of  the  papa,  which  is  supposed  to  whiten  the  skin  and  preserve 
its  smoothness. 

Last,  not  least,  we  must  mention  Tahiti,  the  Queen  of  the  Pacific,  where  the 
natives,  and  especially  the  women,  have  always  paid  great  attention  to  their 
personal  appearance.  Since  their  contact  with  Europeans  they  have  adopted  many 
of  their  customs,  and  they  are  not  the  same  as  they  were  when  Captain  Cook 
described  them,  but  still  they  have  preserved  some  of  their  original  habits  which 
are  worth  mentioning. 

The  Tahitian  women  are  generally  tall  and  well  made ;  they  have  fine  eyes  and 
teeth,  and  beautiful  long  hair,  to  which  they  pay  great  attention.  They  wash  it 
daily,  anoint  it  with  a  pomatum  called  monol,  made  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  scented  with 
sandal-wood  or  toromeo  root,  and  plait  it  in  long  braids,  which  hang  down  their 
back.  Sometimes  they  work  it  up  into  a  sort  of  diadem,  ornamented  with 
odorifax»uB  flowers  called  mairi,  or  with  the  deliciously-scented  blossoms  d 
the  Tiare,  a  sort  of  j;ismine.  The  reva-rem,  made  of  cocoa-tree  fibre,  ii 
another  favourite  headdress  with  them,  and  they  also  plait  themselves  very 
elegant  crowns  with  the  arrow-root  straw  or  pia.  Specimens  of  some  of  these 
coiffures  are  exhibited  at  the  Colonial  Museum  in  Paris,  and  are  extremely 
graceful. 

Crossing  over  now  to  the  American  continent,  and  commencing  with  the 
southern  extremity,  we  find  a  curious  custom  recorded  by  Captain  Cook  as  existing 
then  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  in  all  probability  the  same  is  still  in  vogue.  The 
natives  of  that  country  paint  themselves  all  over  with  red  and  white,  the  red 
forming  patches  on  the  chest  and  shoulders,  and  the  white  long  streaks  on  the  arme 
and  legs.  With  a  little  white  round  the  eyes,  and  a  long  Iwne  passetl  through  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose,  their  toilet  is  considered  complete. 

The  South  American  Indians  generally  have  long  black  hair,  which  they  wear 
loose  on  their  shoulders.  The  women  plait  theirs  behind  with  a  ribbon,  and 
cut  it  in  front  a  little  above  the  eyebrows  from  one  car  to  the  other,  'fh# 
greatest  disgrace  that  can  be  suffered  by  Indians  of  either  sex  is  to  cut  off  their 
hair;  they  will  put  up  wdlh  any  corporal  punishment  in  preference,  and  such 
a  measure  is  consequently  limited  to  the  most  enormous  crimes.  They  an 
nearly  all  very  fond  of  perfumes,  but,  although  their  foil  abounds  in  aromatic 
materials,  they  generally  resort  to  our  European  productions.  There  is,  however, 
a  natijve  perfume  mentiane<l  by  Mr.  Wallace  as  being  very  exquisite  and  in 
great  repute  on  the  Rio  Negro.  It  is  called  umiri,  and  is  extracted  from  the 
humirium  floribundum  by  means  of  a  very  singular  process,  which  cohsishs  in 
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uttered,  what  the  burden  of  the  song?  Was  the  burden  “  Bowgh  wough  wough,” 
like  that  of  the  doga  at  a  dog  show?  Did  the  music  make  me  listen  till  the 
strain  of  strutting  chanticleer  was  “  Cock-a-doodlc-doo  V”  No :  it  was  not  a  voice — 
Ariel  spoke  to  me  in  the  dumb  eloquence  of  print ;  appealed  to  me  in  the  morning 
papers ;  called  to  me  from  every  wall — “  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands” — Brighton, 
llastings,  Broadstairs ;  lounge  and  loiter  with  the  bauds  at  Ramsgate  or  at  Margate 
Bauds.  The  days  Jirc  fine,  and  railway  fares  are  very  low ;  leave  all  your  cares,  and 
“  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands !” 

Como  to  Brighton,  invented  by  George  IV.  The  sands  are  smooth  and  hard, 
and  the  bathing  accommodation  delightful,  the  gimcrack  shops  wonderful  to 
behold,  the  company  unimpeachable,  the  houses  and  the  carriages  as  grand  as  those 
of  Occidental  London,  the  shore  without  a  tree,  and  the  sea  without  a  ship.  Come ! 
“one  of  the  best  physicians  our  city  has  ever  known  is  kind,  cheerful,  merry  Dr. 
Brighton.  Hail,  thou  purveyor  of  shrimps  and  honest  pre.scriber  of  Southdown 
mutton !” 

Come  to  ILastings,  climb  the  clifTs,  look  ^nt  on  the  sea  and  down  on  the  sands ; 
expand  your  lungs  with  a  good  stock  of  pure  air,  recline  on  the  trim,  short  turf ; 
gather  a  posy  of  wild  flowers,  and  never  trouble  yourself  with  simple  Saxons  or  ini- 
perious  Normans,  but  w’atch  the  ever-changing  picture — the  white  sjiils  and  the 
iutcnsely  blue  sea. 

Come  to  Eastbourne,  and  yacht  it  if  you  will  round  Bcachy  Head.  Take  up  your 
quarters  in  a  house  that  commands  the  sea ;  look  out  upon  it,  lighted  by  the  lamp 
of  chaste  Diana ;  listen  to  its  voice  as  it  comes  rushing  in  upon  the  sands  to  tell  the 
arth  the  wonders  it  has  seen  abroad,  and  to  cast  into  its  lap  a  present  from  a  far- 
off  land. 

Come  to  Dover,  “  with  its  back  to  the  cliff  and  its  face  to  the  foe.”  Come  to 
Deal,  and  lof)k  at  those  “  dunes”  or  sands  which  Shakspeare  describes  as  “  dan¬ 
gerous,  flat,  and  fatal,  where  the  carcasses  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried.”  Como 
to  Ramsgate — whither  the  Tuggs’s  came,  and  had  “  two  shays,”  and  involved  them¬ 
selves  in  difficulties ;  there  is  plenty  of  life — if  life  be  made  up  of  holiday  folks, 
donkeys,  negro  melodists,  brass  bands,  and  the  like.  Come  to  Broadstairs — a  quiet, 
retired  place,  with  a  pretty  green  esplanade  and  splendid  sands.  Come  to  Margate, 
or  don’t — abused  of  all,  but  visited  by  shoals — the  “  Abigail  in  Cast-off  Clothing” 
of  Horace  Walpole ;  the  “  Bartholomew  Fair  by  the  Sea-side”  of  Gray.  Come  to 
Worthing — once  the  resort  of  smugglers — with  its  smooth  and  level  sands,  corn-fields 
flat  approach  so  close  to  the  sea  that  “  the  light  feet  of  Camilla  might  jass  from 
one  to  the  other  without  a  break.”  Como  to  the  Isle  of  Wight— to  Cowes,  with 
its  green  slopes  and  well-sheltered  beach — to  Hyde,  rich  in  natural  beauty — to 
Blackgang,  with  its  romantic  scenery.  Come  into  Devonshire,  “  Lovely  Devonia, 
land  of  flowers  and  song” — to  Torquay,  the  Montpellier  of  England,  where  “  the 
myrtle,  the  aloe,  the  orange-tree,  and  the  citron  bloom  in  the  open  air.”  Come 
into  Cornwall,  come  to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  whose  rocky  sides  are  clad  with 
dusky  ivy.  Come — anywhere.  Come  to  Lowestoft,  with  its  magnificent  beach 
»nd  gardens  and  terraces  sloping  to  the  sea.  Come  to  Scarborough.  Come  to 
the  yellow  sands ;  come  to  the  blue  water :  it  will  dispel  your  care,  invigorate  your 
frame,  bring  back  your  youth — 
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So  Ariel,  in  newspaper  advertisement  and  bill-poster,  calls  to  me : — Leave  the 
daily  drudgery,  the  house  of  bondage,  the  everlasting  staircase ;  the  incarceration  n 
irksome ;  escape  easy.  “  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands !” 

Miranda  is  there.  So  are  Prospero  and  Mrs.  P.  So  are  Miranda’s  brothers  and 
sisters,  very  likely  making  mud  pies  on  the  beach ;  while  Prospero,  having  nobody 
to  listen  to  the  Neapolitan  story,  reads  the  Timex,  and  Miranda  sits  on  the  sands 
looking  sometimes  at  the  last  new  novel,  sometimes  at  the  sea,  sweetly — may  I  dare 
to  hope  so  ? — thinking  of  me,  sitting  here  wearily,  weary  with  my  daily  round  of  toil, 
as  profitless  to  me,  it  seems,  as  the  labour  of  the  squirrel  in  the  revolving  cage  at 
my  opposite  neighbour’s  window.  I  am  thinking  of  thee,  Miranda,  my  loved  one, 
my  beautiful,  my  adored !  The  twilight  has  deepened  into  night,  and  the  fair  moon  ' 
and  attendant  stars  are  in  the  sky,  watching  the  blue  water  and  the  yellow  sandi, 
and  Miranda  walking  on  the  beach. 

“  In  such  a  night  as  this, 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  hiss  the  trees, 

And  they  did  make  no  noise ;  in  snch  a  night 
Troilns  methinks  mounted  the  Trojan  walls. 

And  sigh’d  his  soul  towards  the  Grecian  tents,  I 

Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

“  In  sneh  a  night 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o’ertrip  the  dew. 

And  saw  the  lion’s  shadow  e’er  himself, 

And  ran  dismayed  away. 

“  In  snch  a  night 
Stood  Dido,  with  a  willow  in  her  hand, 

Upon  the  wild  sea  banks,  and  wared  her  lore 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 
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“  In  snch  a  night 

Medea  gather’d  the  enchanted  herbs 
-  That  did  renew  old  .Eson.” 

O  Cressid !  O  Thisbe !  O  Dido !  O  Medea  I  O  Miranda  Prospero  I  if  I  conM 
be  but  by  thy  side,  how  happy  I  should  feel ! 

Time  was,  Miranda,  when  even  I  might  have  clinked  a  cup  with  that  fella* 
Stephano,  and  laughed  at  the  biirbarous  drolleries  of  Trinculo ;  I  might  have  joined 
in  their  jests  at  yoxvr  papa’s  man-servant  Caliban  ;  time  was  when  I  delighted  ii 
the  free  and  careless  ways  of  those  who  led  fast  lives  and  tooled  their  drags- 
objectionable  phrase ! — down  to  the  Derby.  But  I  was  led  by  Ariel’s  voice  to  meet 
you  on  the  yellow  sands,  and  from  that  moment — now  twelve  moons  syne — I  hare 
known  no  rest  or  peace  but  in  your  presence. 

“  Admired  Miranda ! — 

Indeed  the  top  of  admiration:  worth 
IMjat’e  dearest  to  the  world  I  Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  eyed  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  bath  into  bondago 
Brought  my  too  diligent  car ;  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  liked  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed 
And  put  it  to  the  foil  I  But  you,  O  yon ! 

So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature’s  best.” 
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But,  alas  for  me !  stern  work — harder  toil  than  carrying  logs,  to  which  employ¬ 
ment,  if  I  remember  right,  my  namesake  was  condemned — still  separates  me  from 
you.  And  still  Ariel  cries  to  me,  “  Come !  come ! 

“  Come  nnto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands, 

.  Conrt'sied  when  yon  have  and  hiss'd, 

(The  wild  waves  whist) 

Foot  it  featly  here  and  there. 

And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear.” 

Come,  pack  up  your  travelling-bag — throw  books,  or  briefs,  or  physic,  or 
whatever  you  may  deal  in  to  the  dogs — and  hasten  from  smoke-polluted  London. 
Everybody  is  out  of  town.  “  I  passed  by  the  halls  of  Balclutha,  and,  behold,  they 
were  desolate.”  Come,  come ! — Ariel  dwells  upon  that  single  word,  like  the  mono- 
ayllable-bell  that  rings  the  parson  into  church  on  Sundays.  Come,  there  is  a 
boating-party  this  very  (Lay — a  light  breeze,  a  sea  not  too  smooth,  a  pleasant 
party,  and  Miranda  will  be  there!  Come,  come!  there  is  a  pleaaant  gathering  at 
the  assembly-rooms — choice  people,  all  known  to  one  another,  and  Prospero  has 
bought  tickets,  and  Miranda  will  be  there !  Come,  come !  there  is  a  charming 
pic-uic  the  day  after  to-morrow  to  some  romantic  place  and  ruin  hoary,  and  Pinxit 
is  going,  and  young  Draco,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  lots  of  jicople  known  to  both 
of  us,  and  Miranda  will  be  there !  Come,  come  1  who  knows  what  may  happen  if 
you  do  not  come?  Miranda,  beautiful  in  town,  is  still  more  beautiful  for  the 
sea-breezes ! 

“  Nothing  of  her  Hint  doth  fade 
lint  doth  snffer  a  sea  cbaiigu 
Into  something  rirh  and  strauge.” 
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Dost  thou  reo.all  the  time  when,  in  Papa  Prospero’s  library,  in  a  dusky  si^iiare  in 
liOiidon,  thou  did^t  tell  to  him  the  story  thou  hadst  told  before  to  her,  and  favourerl 
him  with  a  yarn  almost  as  long  as  that  of  Naples,  and  heard  him  say,  “  Fairly 
spoken ;  sit,  then,  and  talk  with  her ;  she  is  thine  own  !” — only  he  did  not  use  these 
words  ?  Dost  recall  the  dream  of  the  night,  when  voices  in  air,  and  earth,  and  sea 
sang  of  honour,  riches,  marriage,  blessing  ?  Dost  remember  how  thou  didst  play 
chess  with  her  in  the  cave  ? — I  know  Ferdinand  did. — Are  all  these  things 
forgotten  ?  Come,  come ! — 

“  Yon  sun-sicUe  man  of  August  weary, 

Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry — 

Make  holy  day !” 


Cheaply  the  trains  are  running  fast  and  furious,  sometimes  dashing  into  one 
another  in  their  mad  haste  to  reach  the  blue  water,  sometimes  swerving  off  the 
lines  and  plunging  down  an  embankment.  The  steam-horse,  more  wonderful  of 
“  Phoebus’  steeds,”  of  which  you  told  papa,  seems  as  unmanageable  as  Pegasus  in 
harness ;  but  what  of  that?  Think  of  the  yellow  sands,  and  of  her  footprints  on 
I  them ! — 

1“  Footprints  which  perhaps  another 
Sailing  o’er - 

Peace !  peace  1  Breathe  not  the  strain,  my  Ariel,  lie  still  my  troubled  heart.  A 
few  more  days  and  then  the  familiar  line  shall  bear  me  to  the  sea,  to  hear  again 
.  the  voice  of  Prospero,  to  gossip  with  his  wife,  to  prattle  with  his  children,  to 
'  see  again  his  objectionable  butler,  and  to  meet  her  by  moonlight  alone. 
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IN  FIVE  FARTS. 

- ■  ■■ 

I. — EAIILY  DAYS. 

1HAVE  such  a  strange  tale  to  tell,  that,  although  the  desire  to  write  it  down  hai 
been  strong  within  me  for  years,  I  have  never  dared  to  do  so  until  this  day.  I 
have  always  realised  that  it  would  be  diilieult  to  commiind  the  faith  of  my  rcaden, 
and  at  times  I  experience  a  dull  doubt  of  my  own  impressions,  and  by  hoping  that 
I  might  have  been  self-deceived  I  come  at  last  to  persuade  myself  that  I  actually 
was.  But  this  notion  never  abides  long  with  me.  I  am  forced  into  a  new  field  of 
speculation  on  every  occasion  that  these  suspicions  recim,  but  the  old  belief  lies  at 
the  bottom  undisturbeil  I  find,  and  I  am  a  sceptic  for  an  hour  only  to  be  a  believer 
for  a  month. 

So  much  it  may  be  right  to  explain  before  I  commence  my  story,  and  I  will 
add  to  it  a  brief  account  of  my  early  life.  My  father  and  mother  both  died  when 
I  w  iis  a  mere  child,  and  consigned  me  to  the  care  of  an  elderly  gentleman  who  came 
and  took  me  away  whilst  my  mother,  who  was  the  last  survivor,  was  actually 
at  death's  door. 

I  cannot  remember  that  she  expressed  any  pain  at  parting  from  me,  but  then 
she  might  have  been  too  far  gone  already  to  feel  earthly  sorrows.  She  kissed  me 
coldly,  and  her  feeble  grasp  fell  away  from  my  neck  without  reluctance,  only  in 
utter  weariness.  I  did  not  hear  the  faint  breath  struggling  in  a  half-inarticulate 
prayer ;  no  long,  lingering  glance  followed  me  to  the  door ;  and,  scared  by  thu 
strange  passiveness,  1  stole  a  glance  at  the  marble-white  face  prostrate  among  the 
blood-red  hangings  of  the  bed,  and  turned  with  a  sharp  cry  and  fled. 

There  are  months  and  months  dead  aud  blank  to  me  after  this.  It  seemed  as  if 
my  life  were  coffined  aud  confined — shut  in  by  something  so  dark  and  repressing 
that  I  could  not  even  stretch  forth  my  chilly  hands  towards  the  sun.  I  saw  its  rayi 
distant  and  bright;  they  pierced  through  the  chinks  of  my  prison— for  I  was 
young  and  I  could  hope — but  I  never  could  break  the  bonds  which  bound  nn 
and  push  forward  to  the  light.  1  stifled  my  eager  cravings ;  I  was  patient  and 
self-contained ;  and  one  night  when  a  low  south  wind  sighed  through  the  house  I 
felt  a  voice  in  my  heart  swelling  with  the  breeze — 

“Child,  deliverance  is  at  hand!  Henceforth  there  is  a  free  path  for  yon; 
go  on  yonr  w.ay  dauntless.  As  the  autumn  bl.ast  sweeps  the  dead  leaves  before  it, 
so  this  soft  wind  bears  from  your  road  the  rotten  branch  that  cumbered  it 
for  awhile,  and  swirls  it  upward  where  no  mortal  eye  may  mark  its  course.” 

“  What  is  this?”  I  questioned.  And  the  same  voice  answered — 

“  Go  and  see.” 

I  needed  no  visible  guide ;  I  knew  where  I  must  go.  White  and  tremulom 
with  awe,  I  followed  this  instinct  within  me,  and  threading  the  long  passages  witi 
bare,  noiseless  feet,  1  passed  into  an  oaken  chamber  and  paused  on  the  threshold. 
I  was  not  surprised  at  the  awful  silence  that  reigned  where  ordinarily  curses  were 
rife,  and  blasphemous  oaths  and  terrible  revilings.  I  should  have  wondered  mon 
to  find  any  life  in  that  room  where  I  had  come  obediently  to  face  death  in  all  ill 
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grim  horror  for  the  first  time,  and  to  take  back  with  me  to  my  own  sanctuary 
a  picture  which  could  never  lose  vividness  until  I  myself  was  even  as  that  man  was — 
a  senseless  heap  of  matter  from  which  the  spiritual  moiety  had  been  divorced. 

It  was  sad  to  gain  my  liberty  thus,  but  it  was  sent  to  me,  and  I  took  it  with 
humble  thankfulness.  And  soon  I  learned  to  be  unfeignedly  glad.  I  w'as  transferred 
to  another  home.  1  had  no  will  in  such  matters  it  appeared,  for  no  one  consulted 
me  as  to  whether  I  should  like  to  go  or  stay.  But  when  I  was  dropped  by  some 
mysterious  conductor  at  the  door  of  a  little  cottage,  and  was  welcomed  inside  by  the 
grasp  of  tw'o  pink  palms  as  soft  and  plump  as  cushions,  I  began  to  hope  they  had 
done  well  for  me. 

“  Poor  dear,”  said  a  mellow,  pleasant  voice,  “  I  wonder  what  it  would  like. 
Tea  and  toast  would  be  best,  no  doubt,  and  a  slice  of  meat,  thin  ns  a  wafer,  ought 
not  to  be  amiss  after  such  a  joiu'ney ;  but  then  children  like  sweetmeats  so  much, 
and  I  dare  say,  poor  thing,  she  hasn’t  tasted  a  cake  since  she  was  born.  It’s  all  very 
sad,  and  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know  what  to  do,  but  certainly  the  meat - ’’ 

“  If  you  please,  what  is  cake  ?”  inquired  I,  looking  up  at  my  homely,  honest 
hostess  with  great  curiosity. 

“  It’s  made  of  plums,  my  dear,  and  spices,  and  sugar,  and  butter,  although  some 
folks  think  a  dosset  of  lard  desirable - ” 

“  If  you  please,  I  should  rather  have  cake  then.” 

“There,  I  said  so!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Peritoime  triumphantly,  and  I  felt 
from  her  face  that  I  had  made  a  judicious  selection  and  triumphed  mildly  too  in  my 
own  silent  way. 

And  I  was  a  silent  child.  I  had  been  bred  to  habits  of  reserve.  When  you 
have  no  audience,  loquacity  and  expansiveness  become  impossible.  Your  own 
sympathy  is  always  ready ;  you  argue  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  others.  I  can  fancy 
myself  now  spending  any  confidence  on  the  grim  master  who  had  made  .all  my 
young  days  so  joyless.  I  can  hear  yet  his  cruel,  coarse  sneer,  his  bitter  jest  at  my 
expense ;  and  even  the  retrospect  is  so  painful  to  me,  that  I  shrink  as  if  a  keen 
knife  were  scraping  my  nerves.  I  cannot  think  the  time  will  ever  come  when  I 
shall  be  able  to  look  back  u}X)n  the  past  without  this  sensation  of  restless  hatreal 
and  longing — both  so  vain  now.  To  ordinary  understandings  there  will  apjicar  no 
mystery  unrevealed  when  this  tale  is  concluded ;  but  to  me  there  will  still  be  an 
ntmtisfied  sense  of  anxiety  why  I,  who  know  that  monster  who  tortured  me  to  be 
dead,  should  always  feel  a  certainty  of  meeting  him  again  in  this  world,  and  taking 
full  revenge  for  early  cruelty  and  neglect.  I  am  puzzled  by  this  inconsistency,  for 
I  do  not  indulge  it.  Often,  indeed,  I  have  striven  to  stifle  its  voice,  and  to  silence 
the  passionate  wail  of  menace  that  succeetls  the  inward  promise  of  a  future  possible 
meeting;  but  I  cannot.  And  so  1  might  fitly  call  the  steady  expectancy  that 
upholds  me  in  day's  of  the  greatest  depression  the  real  mystery  of  my  life.  I  am 
by  nature  dreamy  and  imaginative — JIrs.  Peritonne  calls  me  slothful.  She  does 
uot  understand  me  at  all,  nor  do  I  understand  her.  How  any  one  can  narrow  her 
destiny  into  the  concoction  of  pies  and  puddings,  and  the  rearing  of  infinite  puppies 
and  kittens,  is  a  provoking  marvel  to  me.  I  acknowledge  that  these  preferences  denote 
great  domestic  activity  and  kindness  of  heart,  and  I  like  Mrs.  Peritonne  exceed¬ 
ingly  ;  but  sometimes  her  habits  of  life  and  tone  of  feeling  weary  me  almost  to  dis¬ 
gust,  and  then,  no  doubt,  she  finds  me  captious  and  unjust,  and  more  than  evtr 
incomprehensible. 
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It  is  fortunate  that  my  mind  can  work  alone,  for  it  has  no  help  from  any  ■ 
quarter.  1  am  taught  nothing,  not  even  the  alphabet,  and  this  condition  of  thingi  f 
does  net  astonish  me.  Strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Peritonne  cannot  read,  and  she  tells  ! 
me  so  without  shame.  But,  somehow,  when  I  make  this  avowal  it  pains  me,  and  I  I 
fail  always  in  drawing  a  convincing  parallel  between  Mrs.  Peritonne’s  case  and  my  | 
own.  I  seem  to  know  by  instinct  that  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  have  learned  a  ^ 
good  many  things  it  is  not  necessary  she  should  even  call  by  name.  But  my  ■ 
ignorance,  although  it  troubles  me  vaguely  at  times,  never  surprises  me,  and  it  doss  I 
not  occur  to  me  to  inquire  the  cause.  j 

I  walk,  1  dream,  1  cat]:  there  is  my  whole  life  in  a  sharp  sketch.  1  am  in  the  I 
woods  at  all  hours  of  morning  and  night.  I  sec  the  sun  rise  and  the  day  break  ^ 
softly  over  the  hills,  a  few  pencilled  lines  of  light  showing  where  the  great  golden 
luminary  is  soon  to  appear.  And  at  eve,  when  the  dew  lies  thick  on  the  grass,  and 
the  deep  old  forest  is  full  of  wild  woodland  murmurs  and  faint  rustlings,  I  plunge 
into  the  darkest  and  thickest  cover,  and  enjoy  my  visions  undisturbed.  When  1 
come  forth  again  the  blood-red  west  has  toned  down  to  a  rose-grey,  and  one  large 
full  star  shines  in  my  face  as  I  lift  my  head  to  look  for  a  new  moon,  to  which  I  ^ 
must  make  due  reverence,  or  go  in  fear  all  the  month  long. 

I  am  very  superstitious.  I  believe  in  ghosts,  and  often  in  the  night  something 
1  cannot  dehne  comes  to  my  bedside  and  passes  a  shadowy  hand  across  my  face.  I 
have  never  seen  this  thing.  AVhen  it  comes  I  am  generally  betw'cen  sleeping  and 
waking.  But  the  shock  of  this  presence  is  so  keen,  and  the  effect  so  peculiar,  that 
I  am  immediately  wide  awake  and  on  the  alert,  dehant  yet  fearful.  I  enter  into 
stout  rebellion  against  my  fe<irs,  mid  warm  alliance  with  my  rage.  This  time,  at 
any  rate,  1  will  know  what  it  is  that  comes  to  me  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  rustles  ‘ 
over  my  face  like  a  soft  wind.  I  open  my  eyes  suddenly,  and  behold  nothing  but  a  I 
long  silver  moonbeam  striding  across  my  bed.  But  1  know  it  has  been  there,  for  | 
my  blood  is  curdling  in  my  veins,  and  great  drops  of  perspiration  roll  down  my  i 
cheeks,  and  fall  into  my  fluttering  bosom.  1  sleep  no  more  that  night.  I  wait  ] 
vainly  for  the  spectre’s  second  coming.  I 

Once  a  year  it  visits  me.  1  know  the  I'  ght,  I  know  the  hour,  I  know  the  I 
very  minute,  but  my  eyes  are  always  closeil  ly  force,  lest  I  should  see,  whilst  my 
every  sensation  is  sharpened  to  a  supernatural  degree.  1  hear  the  low  sob,  like  | 
wind,  I  fed  the  shadow  resting  on  my  face ;  my  flesh  is  suddenly  so  tender,  that  i  j 
light  touch  now  would  pain  me  more  than  a  rough  blow  at  any  other  time ;  and  yet  j 
sight,  because  I  desire  it  so  ardently,  is  forbidden  me,  and  I  am  even  as  a  bliad  : 
man  who  has  all  other  senses  the  keener  in  compensation  for  his  one  great  loss.  | 
“  If  1  am  to  receive  this  thing,  why  am  I  not  to  see  it  ?"  is  my  continual  cry;  | 
but  what  answer  can  I  receive  ?  The  spirit  comes  as  it  wills,  and  is  not  evidently 
obliged  to  reveal  itself  more  fully.  But  what  is  the  use  to  me  of  this  half-dii* 
closure  ?  I  might  profit  by  any  certainty ;  I  should  have  less  fear  of  a  fact ;  but 
all  this  doubt,  this  mistiness,  this  searching  horror,  weigh  me  down,  and  are  wone ; 
than  any  reality  could  be.  | 

1  tell  no  one  of  my  secret.  1  have  a  mysterious  feeling  that  this  visit  is  meant 
for  me  alone,  and  is  not  to  be  discussed  by  a  vulgar  tongue,  or  conned  over  by  i 
hard  head.  Besides,  Mrs.  Peritonne  would  laugh  at  me,  and  even  now  1  have  • 
horror  of  ridicule. 

The  years  go  by,  pile  years  without  any  distinct  mark  in  them  but  that  written . 
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bj  the  Shadowy  Hand.  I  grow  straight  and  tall,  and  begin  to  take  earnest  interest 
in  my  own  beauty.  I  see  two  great  eyes  staring  at  me  in  every  pool.  These  eyes  are 
luminous  as  stars,  and  shine  up  from  the  depths  of  the  water  with  wistful  gravity. 
My  lips  are  berry -red,  my  face  is  as  dusky  as  any  gipsy’s ;  but  when  I  lift  my 
coarse  sleeve  I  can  see  a  wrist  as  white  as  snow,  and  count  my  veins  one  by  one. 
The  sun  shines  in  my  hair,  and  there  is  a  gleam  of  red  gold  over  the  brown.  I 
smile  and  nod  at  my  own  swart  image,  and  I  say  to  myself  joyfully — 

“  A  little  care  and  finer  clothing,  and  I  should  certainly  be  beautiful.” 

And  then  I  pause,  and  ask  presently  again  what  beauty  is  to  me — how  it 
would  profit  me?  I  receive  no  reply  to  this  question.  Even  instinct  is  silent.  I 
read  nothing  but  nature,  and  though  its  low,  moving  voice  often  thrills  me  to  pain, 
I  do  not  understand  of  what  it  speaks,  and  I  have  no  hope  that  this  strange 
language  will  ever  become  more  intelligible  to  me  than  it  is  now.  A  day  darkens 
into  night,  a  night  brightens  into  day,  and  somehow  weeks,  and  months,  and 
years  have  fied,  and  I  am  a  wild  creature  on  the  eve  of  eighteen. 

I  remember  that  eve  of  my  birthday  so  well.  I  see  the  sun  going  down  behind 
tha  low  grass  hills,  I  see  the  distinct  tracery  of  trees  against  the  clear  amber  sky, 
and  I  note  all  these  things,  and  enjoy  them  more  keenly  than  ever.  I  linger  in 
the  lanes  until  nightfall.  The  nightingale  sings  me  a  sweet  low  song,  and  I  stop  to 
listen.  Have  I  anything  better  to  do?  Mrs.  Peritonne’s  kitchen  does  not  tempt 
me  particularly  at  any  time,  but  this  evening  I  feel  as  if  the  very  lustre  of  her  pots 
and  pans  would  appear  to  me  a  decent  casus  belli.  As  my  mood,  then,  is  pungent, 
I  believe  1  am  best  out  of  harm’s  way.  I  shall  go  in  presently,  but  not  until  Mrs. 
Peritonue  has  lighted  her  candle  and  is  just  ready  for  bed.  Her  gossip  would 
sting  me,  and  I  certainly  mean  to  evade  her  kiss  by  any  lawful  expedient  that 
suggests  itself. 

But  presently  the  clock  strikes  ten.  1  hear  the  sonorous  sounds  thrilling  across 
the  still  night,  and  I  gather  together  my  skirts,  which  are  damp  with  dew,  and  pass 
under  the  low  doorway  into  the  house.  In  the  passage  I  pause  a  minute,  for  I 
hear  the  sound  of  voices  in  Mrs.  Peritonne’s  kitchen,  and,  quick  to  comprehend,  I 
am  convinced  immediately  that  this  rare  visit  concerns  me  personally,  and  will 
have  some  peculiar  effect  uj)on  my  after-life.  I  am  apprehensive,  but  brave.  I 
will  not  allow  myself  to  stand  weiikly  without  the  threshold,  lacking  the  courage  to 
enter  in  and  face  the  truth.  I  place  a  resolute  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  turn 
it  sharply,  and  walk  in  upon  Mrs.  Peritonne  and  her  guest.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
that  face? — not  Mrs.  Peritonne’s,  good  old  soul!  her  broad,  bluff  visage  and 
homely  figure  were  familiar  objects  enough,  without  having  any  very  vivid  place 
in  my  memory  either — but  the  other  face,  that  looked  up  at  me  with  evil,  luminous 
eyes  as  I  entered,  and  fascinated  me  and  chilled  me  at  the  same  time. 

A  dark,  keen,  haughty,  wicked  countenance  that  man  bore.  The  brows  almost 
met  in  a  dusky  arch  over  the  bridge  of  an  aquiline  nose,  so  sharp  at  the  apex  that 
the  skin  was  whitened  strangely  by  the  reflection  of  the  bone  beneath.  The  mouth 
was  thin  and  compressed,  with  long  lines  at  each  corner  that  seemed  to  separate  the 
chin  into  three  parts.  But  the  eyes  struck  me  must  of  all ;  they  were  peculiarly 
deep-set,  and  shone  out  of  a  strong  shadow  with  such  a  keen  glare,  such  eager 
brilliancy,  that  they  were  more  like  the  eyes  of  a  wild  beast  making  ready  to  spring 
on  his  prey  than  those  of  a  human  creature  regarding  a  stranger  for  the  first  time. 

I  went  up  to  Mrs.  Peritoune’s  chair,  and  looked  buck  at  him  defiantly.  I 
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uuderstood  that  be  was  my  enemy,  and  I  wished  to  show  him  that  his  hostility 
troubled  me  but  little.  I  gathered  strength  as  I  gazed,  and  at  last  I  seemed  to 
tower  above  him  so  high  that  my  pride  was  a  match  for  his  enmity,  and  he  shrank  I 
away  from  me,  and  fidgeted  nervously  with  his  watch-chain.  P 

“  Quelle  diablesse!”  I  heard  him  mutter,  and  though  I  did  not  actually  under-  | 
stand  him  then,  I  caught  the  word  plainly,  and  determined  that  some  one  should  1 
be  found  to  interpret  it  litcnolly  for  me  another  time.  But,  at  any  rate,  I  did  not  I 
give  him  credit  for  being  particularly  complimentary.  I  felt  his  h.atred  so  f 
intensely,  that  had  he  .iddressetl  me  with  honey-sweet  words,  I  should  have  hurled  j 
them  back  .at  him  with  scorn.  But  what  did  he  w'ant  with  me?  He  seemed  in  no  1 
hurry  to  tell.  But  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  hear,  and  I  thought  I  would  force  an  ^ 
explanation  by  pretending  to  depart.  I  walked  carelessly  to  the  table,  lit  my 
candle,  and,  still  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  my  adversary,  I  moved  slowly  tow.ard8  the 
door.  My  stratagem  succeeded  admirably.  He  sprang  towards  me,  and  grew 
excited  in  his  urgency. 

It  w'as  quite  impossible  that  I  should  go  to  bed  yet.  He  had  business  with  me. 
For  an  hour  at  least  he  should  require  my  presence.  Indeed  I  had  better  remain.  ; 

His  voice  grew  menacing  here,  and  his  glance  should  have  scorched  me,  for  it 
was  absolutely  burning. 

“Oh,  how  you  hate  me!"  I  involuntarily  exclaimed,  and  then  I  was  sorry  to 
have  accorded  his  prejudice  so  much  honour  as  to  have  remarked  it. 

“Yes,  I  do  hate  you!"  he  answ'ered  deliberately,  “and  it  is  quite  natural  that 
I  should.  Send  that  w'oman  away,  and  I  will  give  you  a  page  out  of  our  family 
history  that  will  explain  my  feelings  towards  you,  without  comment  of  my  own." 

Mrs.  Peritonne  Inid  alre<ady  risen.  I  think  she  w.as  glad  to  go,  for  she  was  not 
niiturally  curious.  But  she  whispered  to  me  as  she  passed — 

“  I  don’t  like  that  man’s  looks,  my  dear,  so  I  shall  keep  within  call.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  I,  and  she  went. 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  and  then  the  stranger  began  his  tale  in  a  voluble, 
vehement  tone  that  impressed  me  so  powerfully  that  I  even  lost  the  control  of  my 
own  muscles,  and  felt  my  face  working  .as  his  worked,  and  my  mouth  following  the 
motions  of  his  mouth.  | 

“  I  shall  make  my  story  short,”  he  said,  “  but  you  shall  hear  the  whole  truth.  | 
I  don’t  care  to  spare  you  or  anybody.  Why  should  I?  Your  father  died  whilst  j 
you  were  quite  young.  Do  you  know  what  killed  him  ?  Your  mother’s  unfaith¬ 
fulness.”  ; 

“  It’s  a  lie !”  I  passionately  exclaimed. 

“  Oh,  is  it  ?”  he  .answered  in  a  cold,  sneering  tone.  “  Well,  I  supiiose  facts  will 
convince  you,  and  I  have  plenty  at  my  disposal,  some  in  bhack  and  white ;  but 
these  can  be  produced  later.  Now  listen  here,  young  lady.  Your  reputed  father 
married  a  woman  who  w.as  infinitely  unworthy  of  an  honest  man’s  love.  He  knew 
this  afterwai-ds ;  but  he  w.as  soft-he.arted  and  credulous,  ]X)or  fool !” 

“  You  sha’n’t  speak  against  him  !”  I  interrupted.  “  All  honour  to  him  if  he 
were  soft-hearted !” 

“  That’s  a  matter  of  opinion.  At  any  rate,  he  kindly  fathered  the  little  child 
with  which  his  wife  presented  him  somewhat  early  in  their  married  d.ays,  and 
asked  no  indiscreet  questions.  He  liked  to  trust  others — his  wife  above  all ;  and  it 
is  my  belief  he  cursed  rather  than  blessed  my  father  when  he  came  to  disenchant 
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hiiB.  His  wife  did  the  same,  naturally.  She  wtis  satisfied  with  her  jireseut 
position,  and  was  anxious  that  bygones  should  be  bygones.  But  my  father  was 
not  quite  so  yielding.  She  had  deserted  him ;  she  was  striving  to  lead  an  honest 
life ;  and  to  his  mind  both  these  things  were  rank,  bitter  sins  against  him  and  the 
wild,  passionate  love  he  had  once  felt  for  this  woman.  ‘  I  will  have  revenge !’  was 
his  constant  cry,  and  he  had  it.  He  let  the  two  turtle-doves  coo  together  in  sweet 
unconsciousness  of  evil  for  five  years,  then  he  one  day  enteral  roughly  into  their 
married  home  and  claimed  his  child — you !” 

“  Your  tale  beai-s  a  lie  on  its  face,”  I  said  haughtily ;  “  tkat  monster  w  ho 
tortured  me  could  not  have  been  my  father.” 

“  Or,  rather,  all  the  more  on  that  account.  But  listen  here.  The  shock  of 
le.vuing  his  wife's  faithlessness  killed  your  reputed  father  and  sent  your  mother 
into  a  rapid  decline.  When  she  was  on  her  death-bed  ho  claimal  you,  and  vowed 
in  her  dim  ears  that  you  should  suffer  through  every  day  and  yeai‘  of  your  life  for 
your  mother’s  travchery.  And  he  left  her  to  die  in  despair.  You  know  best 
whether  he  kept  his  promise.’’ 

“  He  w.a3  a  cruel  despot,  without  a  grain  of  feeling  in  him  that  I  coidd  ever 
discover,”  was  my  indignant  reply. 

“  Well,  I  must  do  my  father  the  justice  to  say  that  he  knew  how  to  bring 
success  to  his  undertakings.  He  never  failed  in  any  scheme  ho  took  in  hand.  He 
would  have  made  any  possible  sacrifice  to  secure  certainty.  And  I  myself,  much 
as  I  suffered  personally  from  his  ze.al  and  determination,  have  reason  to  look 
proudly  on  the  result.” 

He  turned  round  upon  me  briskly. 

“  Ho  you  know  your  alphabet  ?”  he  said. 

I  opened  my  eyes  wide  and  wondered.  But  I  refused  to  be  frank  to  him.  My 
ignonance  was  intense — a  deep  darkness  through  which  no  friendly  hand  sought  to 
guide  me — but  I  did  not  care  to  confess  this  to  my  enemy.  I  kept  a  sombre 
silence,  but  my  heart  was  beating  tumultuously  under  my  bodice,  and  I  began  to 
feel  very  vividly  the  utter  degradation  of  my  lot.  I  could  h.ave  wept  pa.s.sionately, 
but  I  would  not.  He  should  never  see  a  te.ar  in  my  eye.  Unit  he  might  go  away 
rejoicing  to  have  stung  me  so  sharply.  Presently,  when  1  felt  my  voice  quite 
steady  and  under  control,  I  askal  whether  I  was  meant  to  know  the  wdiole  secret  of 
this  grand  purposed  vengomce. 

“  It  is  no  secret  now,”  he  answeral.  “  I  came  here,  according  to  my  father’s 
last  wishes,  to  acquaint  you  with  .all  the  facts.  Some  you  already  know ;  the  rest 
I  will  soon  tell  you.  At  my  father’s  death  he  disinherited  me,  his  legitimate  son 
by  an  e.arly  marriage,  and  left  every  fiarthing  of  his  immense  property  to  you  as  a 
means  of  working  out  his  schemes.  But  I  will  re.ad  you  an  extract  from  his  will. 
He  says,  ‘  I  bequeath  all  my  money,  landed  property,  and  person.alty  simply  .and 
solely  to  Lois  Denman,  commonly  known  as  Lois  Burt.  But  it  is  not  out  of  love  that 
I  do  this  thing ;  it  is  from  ptissionate,  intense,  devouring  hate,  I  believe  that  in 
making  her  rich  I  am  ruining  her  body  and  soul.  The  girl  h.as  ungovernable 
passions,  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  her  glare  like  a  young  fiend  after  a  blow  from 
my  hand.  She  will  be  perfectly  ignorant  both  of  the  world  and  books.  Her 
fortune  will  m.ake  her  the  sport  of  8h.arpers ;  her  wild  beauty  will  tempt  profligates ; 
her  unbridled  instincts  will  m.ake  her  a  dainty  dish  for  all  birds  of  prey.  The 
mother  escaped  me  too  early ;  but  the  daughter  was  left  in  my  power,  and  I  swore 
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that  she  should  suffer  poignantly  for  the  other’s  sins.  1  leave  her  rich  that  she  mj 
be  cheated,  duped,  deceived,  valued  only  for  her  money,  and  married  eventually  to 
a  man  who  loves  only  her  gold  aiid  hates  her  person.  I  leave  her  ignorant  that  she 
may  the  easier  fall,  that  she  may  have  a  constant,  stinging  sense  of  inferiority,  and 
be  prevented  by  this  very  fact  from  seeking  any  society  that  would  be  likely  to 
elevate  her  ideas  and  give  her  a  chance  of  negativing  my  kind  intentions  towardi 
her.  Finally,  as  a  last  legacy,  I  leave  her  my  cordial  curse,  as  full  and  emphatic 
as  human  lips  or  a  goose-quill  can  make  it.  And  now,  Lois  Denman,  up  and  start 
on  your  pilgrimage,  and  all  ill-luck  attend  you,  fierce  child  of  a  false  mother.’ " 

“  The  rest  is  full  of  directions  for  me,  and  would  not  interest  you,”  he 
concluded,  as  he  folded  up  the  document  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket.  “  But  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  that  to-morrow  you  enter  into  your  fortune." 

“  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  let  me  know  in  what  it  consists  ?”  said  I  in  a 
tone  of  quiet  dignity  that  obviously  disappointed  and  annoyed  him. 

“  There  are  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  funded  property,  a  large  estate  at  Kirby 
Moor  worth  about  twelve  thousand  a  year,  and  diamonds  to  the  value  of  fifteen 
thousand  more.  These  last  you  cannot  dispose  of,"  he  added  with  a  greedy  glitter 
of  eye  that  should  have  enlightened  me  a  little  as  to  the  further  contents  of  my 
supposed  father’s  will. 

“  No,  I  shall  wear  them,”  1  answered  in  cool  triumph. 

He  looked  at  me  menacingly. 

“  Lose  one  at  your  peril !”  he  excitedly  exclaimed. 

Then  he  suddenly  paused,  and  added,  with  more  composure — 

“  You  will  be  accounUble  to  me  for  all  your  jx)S3essions,  not  one  of  which 
must  have  diminished  in  value  by  this  time  five  years,  under  very  serious  penalties. 
The  interest  and  use  of  each  and  all  you  may  thoroughly  enjoy,  but  you  must 
consider  yourself  merely  i«s  a  tenant,  and  rigidly  guard  all  your  belongings  from 
deterioration.” 

“  Forewarned  is  forearmed,”  1  haughtily  replied.  “  I  don’t  fancy  your  father’s 
plans  will  fiourish  quite  so  well  as  he  imagined.  But  all  the  same  1  am  greatly 
his  debtor.  I  must  thank  you  besides  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  my 
behalf." 

“  And  what  do  you  mean  to  doic’’  he  inquired  with  some  eagerness. 

“  To-morrow  1  shall  go  to  Kirby  Moor,  and  take  Mrs.  Peritonne  with  me. 
For  the  rest,  that  is]^my  business,  sir,  not  yours.  And  now  I  beg  to  wish  you  good 
night." 

I  curtseyed  low,  and  made  those  elaborate  signs  of  deference  which  are 
generally  meant  in  perfect  mockery.  He  interpreted  the  movement  aright,  for 
he  scowled  at  me  like  some  evil  demon  its  I  withdrew.  But  I  felt  myself  thrilling 
with  a  delicious  consciousness  of  power,  and  did  not  mind  his  looks.  I  would 
thwart  my  persecutors.  Money  should  be  no  curse  to  me,  and  as  to  my  ignorance, 
I  realised  that  with  a  keen,  great  pain,  but  1  swore  that  it  should  not  exist  for 
long.  I  had  capacity;  I  would  learn.  In  a  while  the  reproach  should  be  no 
longer  merited,  for  I  would  know  something  of  the  world,  and  more  of  books. 
The  vengeance  plotted  by  the  father,  and  cordially  seconded  by  the  son,  should 
fall  as  harmlessly  from  me  as  blunt  arrows  against  a  stout  sliirt  of  mail.  I  must 
indeed  have  had  cold  blood  and  equable  pulses  if  1  could  have  slept  that  night 
But  I  had  neither,  and  so  I  kept  a  long  watch.  I  heard  my  enemy  depart,  sent 
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out  into  the  grey  night  by  a  cheery  commonplace  from  Mrs.  Peritonne,  who,  I 
think,  was  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of  such  an  ill-favoured  guest.  I  heard  his  step — 
a  sharp,  irritable  step ;  I  saw  his  figure  darkening  the  lane  momentarily  ere  it 
disappeared,  and  then  I  lifted  the  w'indow  higher  and  leant  out. 

The  heavens  were  studded  with  innumerable  stars,  and  there  was  a  young  moon 
just  sinking  below  the  trees  on  Graastown  Hill.  Its  tender  gold,  its  soft  crescent 
shape,  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  I  noted  its  disappearance  with  regret. 
It  was  not  more  than  four  o’clock  when  my  burning  impatience  sent  me  into 
lira.  Peritonne’s  room.  The  good  old  lady  was  still  snoring  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
a  capacious  nightcap,  but  she  sprang  up  in  bed  at  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

“  Anything  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  I  said  he  was  a  dangerous - ” 

I  hastily  reassured  her,  and  she  began  to  bargain  for  another  nap,  “  just 
ten  minutes  then,”  but  I  was  inexorable.  And,  to  do  her  justice,  when  she  heard  of 
mj  plans  she  was  quite  as  excited  as  myself,  and  made  continuous  ejaculations  of 
surprise  without  appearing  to  obtain  any  relief. 

“  And  you’ll  go  with  me,  of  course?”  I  said. 

“  What  should  I  do  without  you,  Miss  Ix)i3  ?”  said  Mrs.  Peritonne. 

And  80  the  matter  was  settled.  We  found  it  impos.sible  to  start  that  day,  as  I 
had  hoped  and  intended.  Mrs.  Peritonne,  when  packing  was  done,  had  to  walk 
into  Graastown  to  see  her  landlord,  and  tender  him  a  quarter’s  rent  in  lieu  of  a 
quarter’s  notice.  But  the  next  morning  by  sunset  we  were  off  in  a  conveyance 
Mr*.  Peritonne  had  hired  for  us  the  following  day. 

I  remember  little  of  the  journey  but  the  difficulties  we  had  with  porters,  and 
the  pain  we  suffered  from  our  mutual  stupidity.  When,  in  the  grey  twilight,  we 
reached  the  station  at  Kirby  Moor,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  accomplished  one  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules,  and  should  have  triumphed  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
my  undertaking  had  I  not  perceived  the  dark  evil  face  of  Marchant  Denman 
glowering  at  me  from  one  of  the  carriage-windows  as  I  left  the  train.  At  any 
rate,  the  sight  of  him  suggested  to  me  one  consideration  which  I  should  have  been 
sorry  to  forget.  I  remembered  that,  although  in  Mr.  Denman’s  will  1  had  been 
in  a  manner  acknowledged  under  the  name  of  Burt,  I  had  always  been  called 
Denman  by  Mrs.  Peritonne,  who  evidently  ignored  my  claim  to  any  other  appella¬ 
tion.  But  I  quite  resolved  that,  for  the  future,  I  would  take  the  name  the  law 
allowed  me,  and  protect  my  mother’s  fair  fame  by  every  means  in  my  jwwer.  It 
should  not  be  said  that  I,  her  daughter,  was  the  one  of  all  others  to  cq^only 
proclaim  her  dishonour,  and  acknowledge  another  paternity  than  that  w  hich  she 
would  have  had  me  believe  was  my  right.  Had  she  sinned  ever  so  boldly — although 
I  would  not  credit  this  on  the  mere  word  of  a  stranger — it  was  my  place  to  cover 
her  sin,  and  to  deny  it  by  every  act  of  my  hfe.  1  thrilled  with  horror,  I  burnt 
with  shame,  when  I  recollected  that  even  in  thought  I  had  called  Mr.  Denman 
f»ther.  Were  my  instincts  so  vile,  my  character  so  depraved,  that  my  breed  was 
determined  by  my  vices  ?  I  had  sometimes  been  impatient  with  Mrs.  Peritonne, 
but  surely  not  cruel.  I  had  never  tortured  an  animal,  or  robbed  a  bird  of  its 
young  that  they  might  sing  to  me  in  my  chamber ;  nor  had  I  ever  mocked  the  poor 
lame  lad  who  came  to  buy  Mrs.  Peritonne’s  vegetables  to  sell  in  the  town,  but  had 
met  him  kindly,  and  helped  him  with  his  load  up  the  hill.  I  did  not  think  1  could 
be  naturally  so  very  wicked.  And  I  believed  that  Mr.  Denman’s  daughter  must 
I  be  a  young  lioness,  who  showed  her  teeth  and  growled  at  every  small  provocation, 
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and  took  to  bloodshedding  with  a  ferocious  relish  inherited  from  a  sanguinary  sire.  | 
And  so  I  came  to  the  decision  that  my  propensities  were  not  so  vicious  as  they  | 
should  have  been  had  I  belonged  to  him,  and  I  emphatically  renounced  both  I 
Mr.  Denman  and  his  name.  I 

“  Mrs.  Peritonne,”  I  said,  as  we  drove  towards  Moor  House  in  our  shaky  fly,  E 
“  I  beg  particularly  that,  for  the  future,  you  will  always  call  me  Miss  Lois  Burt.  * 
I  can’t  imagine  who  told  you  to  speak  of  me  as  Denman,  for  I  have  no  possible  . 
right  to  the  name,  and  especially  dislike  it  besides.  You  must  try  very  hard,  I 
Mrs.  Peritonne,  if  you  please,  to  make  the  servants  and  neighbours  recognise  me  I 
as  Miss  Burt.  Nothing  in  the  world  would  hurt  and  anger  me  so  much  os  to  be  | 
called  anything  else.”  ') 

“  Well,  miss,  it  will  be  tiresome  at  first.” 

“  I  know  it  will,  but  you’ll  soon  get  into  the  way,  I  assure  you,  and  until  you 
do  we  will  manage  to  have  as  few  people  about  as  possible ;  for  I  must  leave  Moor 
House  immediately  if  you  allow  it  to  be  said  there  that  I  was  first  known  to  you 
as  Lois  Denman.” 

“  Very  well,  miss,”  answered  Mrs.  Peritonne.  “  But  lips  will  sometimes  have 
slips,  and  then  folks  can’t  hold  them  in.  Only  I  can  do  my  best,  that’s  all.”  / 

We  were  cutting  across  a  broad  moor  as  she  spoke.  The  furze-bushes  with 
their  golden  garniture  gave  life  to  the  scene,  otherwise  one  might  have  said  it  was 
dark  and  di  eary  enough.  The  heather  on  the  high  mountains  wanted  a  blaze  of 
sunlight ;  it  only  looked  rugged  and  chill  now,  seen  in  the  grey  evening,  and  gave 
the  hill-side  an  exceedingly  sombre  aspect,  A  keen  north  wind  whistled  over  the 
jagged  peaks  of  the  mountains,  now  softening  into  an  eerie  wail,  now  bursting  into 
a  shriek.  It  was  evident  that  a  storm  was  impending,  and  when  I  raised  the  i 
window  to  look  at  Moor  House,  as  we  drove  up  the  danip  avenue  of  birch-trees,  a 
wild  gust  of  rain  dashed  in  my  face,  and  nearly  took  my  breath  away.  Still  I  ■ 
persevered  in  my  investigations.  ! 

I  coul  1  see  that  Moor  House  w'as  a  strange,  rambling  old  place,  and  that  one  j 
wing  had  evidently  been  built  two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the  other  part  of : 
the  house.  It  was  in  quite  a  different  style  of  architecture,  and  whereas  the  body  i 
of  the  building  was  a  plain  red  brick  structure,  this,  by  some  peculiar  ill  taste  on  j 
the  part  either  of  master  or  architect,  was  entirely  of  Gothic  construction,  and  had  ) 
huge  gables  and  sweeping  eaves,  and  a  low  broad  front,  with  protruding  windowa  I 
But  I  liked  this  wing  less  than  the  other.  It  looked  damp  and  cheerless,  and  seemed  ' 
to  gather  the  darkness  and  encourage  the  wind  and  rain  far  more  than  the  higher  ^ 
and  older  buildings.  ; 

I  said  to  myself,  and  afterwards  to  IMrs.  Peritonne,  that  we  would  live  in  the 
old  house,  and  although  ordin.arily  most  averse  to  a  dwelling  that  savoured  of  the 
antique,  she  was  as  ill  impressed  as  myself,  I  think,  for  she  readily  acquiesced. 

When  we  reached  the  doorway,  our  coachman  thundered  against  it  for  full  ten 
minutes  without  eliciting  the  faintest  sound  of  life  inside.  At  last  his  patience 
gave  way.  He  ground  an  oath  between  his  teeth,  and  then  whistled  it  away  as  he 
caught  my  eye,  and  touched  his  cap  in  a  manner  most  dolefully  appealing. 

“  You  must  try  again,”  was  all  the  consolation  I  felt  it  proper  to  give. 

And  so  he  did,  with  more  energy,  and  also  with  more  success.  We  heard  a 
step  in  the  passage,  and  finally  bolts  and  bars  were  slowly  withdrawn,  and  an 
elderly  female  appeared  in  the  aperture,  muttering  a  rapid  anathema. 
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!“  Go  along,  you  rogues  and  wagabonda,  and  leave  decent  folks  in  peace.  You 
don’t  suppose  I  dread  mortality  when  I  have  lived  with  devils  and  demons  pretty 
1  well  a  score  of  years  now,  and  never  been  troubled  by  neither?  If  it  rained 
waterspouts,  and  blew  hurricanes,  you  shouldn’t  get  in  here.  So  go  along,  do." 

,  I  “  But,  my  good  creature,”  bawled  I  in  a  persuasive  tone,  “  the  house  belongs 
'  to  me.” 

e  “  You  ar’n’t  Miss  Denman  ?”  she  inquired,  looking  at  me  keenly. 

I,  r  I  might  have  denied  the  name  and  had  a  certain  triumph,  but  it  was  blowing 
e  j  hard  and  raining  fast,  and  I  was  cold  and  hungry  besides.  So  1  said  yes,  and  the 
e  \  ancient  woman,  grumbling,  threw  open  the  door,  allowing  us  to  enter  in,  luggage 
S  and  all.  We  found  a  shelter,  but  1  may  safely  say  that  we  found  nothing  else. 

I  When  I  asked  if  there  was  a  fire  anywhere  the  beldame  scornfully  inquired  if  we 
u  I  thought  she  was  out  of  bed  at  such  hours,  and  pointed  to  the  disorder  in  her  toilet 
ir  _  as  confirming  her  words. 

n  =  Mrs.  Peritonne  got  angry  sooner  than  1  did,  and  drove  the  old  woman  before 
I  her  into  the  wood-house  and  then  to  the  larder,  which  was  simply  garnished  by  a 
re  I  dry  loaf  of  bread  and  half-a-dozen  eggs.  This  raid  upon  her  provisions  the 

(old  woman  resented  garrulously,  but  was  pacified  with  the  promise  that  we  would 
scud  to  Kirby  iloor  for  a  large  supply  of  all  necessaries  on  the  following  morning. 
18  I  After  this  she  became  tolerably  gnacious,  and  introduced  us  to  her  tea-caddy,  which 
af  I  we  were  happy  to  find  well  furnished. 

re  I  A  cup  of  this  hot  beverage,  an  egg,  a  piece  of  dry  toast,  and  we  began  to  feel 
be  1  more  comfortable. 

to  ^  “  Where  are  we  to  sleep?”  was  the  next  cry,  but  the  old  lady  expressed  herself 

he  ■  quite  unable  to  solve  the  enigma. 

a  j  “  There’s  my  bed,  but  I  can't  say  as  it  would  be  just  large  enough  for  three.” 

I  I  “And  if  it  were,”  thought  I,  “  I  should  refuse  to  inhabit  it  after  you.” 

j  I  had  not  been  daintily  reared,  it  is  true,  but  I  was  daintily  natured,  and  had  a 
ne  I  wholesome  respect  for  soap  and  water,  which  evidently  my  old  woman  had  not. 
of  I  Her  coloured  camisole  had  an  almost  antediluvian  brownness ;  her  withered  hands 
dy  j  boasted  at  least  six  layers  of  unimpeachable  dirt ;  her  face  rivalled  her  haiuls ;  her 
on  I  tattered  shawl  entered  into  strong  competition  with  her  camisole,  and  her  nightcap 
ad  )  capped  the  climax,  and  showed  itself  so  unmistakably  a  thing  of  eld  that  I  shuddered 
T8.  I  as  I  gazed.  And  to  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  so  much  unwholesome 
led  '  antiquity  was  not  by  any  means  my  intention. 

ler  -  I  signified  that  I  should  get  what  sleep  I  could  on  an  old  oaken  settle  that  almost 
^  furnished  one  side  of  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Peritonne  took  to  an  easy  chair  that 
the  I  cruelly  belied  its  name,  and  grumbled  and  snored  alternately  all  through  the  night, 
the  I  I  slept  but  litde.  Once  I  had  a  strange  dream  or  delusion.  1  fancied  I 
saw  Marchant  Denman  leaning  above  me,  and  as  he  looked  he  sighed  so  loud  and 
ten  long  that  I  was  fairly  aroused.  I  sprang  up,  rubbing  my  eyes,  but  the  embers  in 

ice  the  grate  had  died  into  darkness,  and  a  candle  we  had  left  burning  seemed  to  have 

he  just  sunk  in  its  socket  and  expired.  I  could  have  sworn  that  a  low,  cautious  step 
was  leaving  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  morning  I  found  that  the  candle  had  been 
suddenly  extinguished  instead  of  having  burnt  itself  out.  Still  I  have  no  actual 
1  a  proof  of  the  man’s  presence,  and  great  reason  to  suspect  that  my  drowsy  faculties 
on  were  not  to  be  trusted,  so  1  christen  a  delusion  that  which  perhaps  might  be  more 
fitly  called  a  fact. 
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THE  ABUSES  OF  OUR  MEDICAL  SYSTEM. 


MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS. 

At  two  meetings  lately  held  in  Dublin  (“  Irish  Medical  Association,”  and  “Medical 
Benevolent  Fund  Society"),  opinions  were  very  strongly  expressed  by  leading 
members  of  the  profession  in  our  sister  island  on  the  wrong  done  in  the  low  remune¬ 
ration  given  to  their  medical  officers  by  the  Army  Board  and  Poor  Law  Commissioners: 
a  wrong  which  not  only  affected  the  officers  themselves,  and  those  placed  particularly 
under  their  care,  but  extended  in  a  great  and  increasing  measure  to  the  whole  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  society  at  large.  No  one  can  doubt,  indeed,  that  a  mistake  or  error 
which  brings  into  a  profession,  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  community, 
a  number  of  ignorant  and  incompetent  men,  must  affect,  although  it  may  be  remotely, 
every  member  of  that  community,  and  cannot  be  confined  in  its  operation,  however  we 
may  selfishly  hope  it  to  be,  to  the  class  more  immediately  concerned.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  prove,  even  to  the  most  obtusely  self-seeking  among  us,  that  the  health  of  our 
soldiers  and  our  paupers  does  affect  us  in  purse  and  person,  as  well  as  that  the 
degrading  of  one  class  in  a  liberal  profession  serves  to  lower  in  public  estimation  the 
whole  calling,  and  shut  daily  from  its  ranks  men  of  ability  and  industry,  while  over¬ 
stocking  them  with  the  idle  and  incapable.  If  “doctoring”  must  be  bad  cheap,  men 
won’t  waste  talent  or  study  on  it,  and  the  cheap  and  inferior  article  will  multiply  so 
readily  to  the  demand,  like  glac^  silk  jackets,  that  the  valuable  commodity  will  in  time 
be  difficult  to  procure.  But  if  this  state  of  things  can  and  will  be  produced  by  causes 
affecting  immediately  only  two  classes  of  men  in  the  profession,  and  those  they  are 
employed  by  or  for,  how  much  more  readily  and  quickly  will  it  come  about  if  the  whole 
medical  system  of  England,  as  regards  employment  and  remuneration,  be  rotten  at  the 
core,  defective  in  principle,  and  injurious  in  practice ! 

Perhaps  there  is  no  father  of  a  family,  in  any  middle-class  manage,  who  does  not 
feel  that  one  of  the  many  troubles  of  domestic  life— and  by  no  means  a  minor  trouble 
either — is  the  certainty  of  “  the  doctor’s  bill’’  coming  round  at  Christmas  j  but  there 
arc  few  fathers  of  families  who  reflect  that  this  source  of  annoyance  and  anxiety  is 
entirely  of  their  own  producing,  and  that  the  remedy  for  it  lies  altogether  in  their  own 
hands.  Suppose  it  were  the  interest  of  a  watchmaker,  instead  of  selling  a  number  of 
really  good  articles,  at  a  fair  profit,  to  produce  an  inferior  class  of  goods,  and  create 
for  himself  a  yearly  income  by  keeping  them  in  tolerably  useful  order,  do  you  believe 
he  would  be  at  the  labour  and  expense  necessary  fur  the  manufacture  of  a  first-rate 
watch  ? 

Of  course  the  analogy  is  not  quite  perfect,  for  the  medical  man  does  not  create  the 
organism  upon  which  he  practises,  as  the  watchmaker  puts  together  the  mechanism 
upon  which  he  operates  ;  but,  barring  this,  it  is  plain  that  our  present  mode  of  acting 
in  all  that  concerns  our  health,  and  those  to  whom  we  intrust  the  care  of  it,  is  precisely 
similar  to  what  our  conduct  would  be  to  tradesmen  from  whom  we  should  expect  to 
get,  not  serviceable  goods,  but  articles  of  bod  workmanship  and  bad  materials,  to  be 
kept  in  tolerably  useful  order  by  them  at  the  cheape«t  possible  rate.  Pay  any  man  a 
good  price  for  what  he  will  guarantee  to  wear  and  last,  and  let  bis  success  in  trade 
depend  upon  bis  wares  fulfilling  the  warrant  he  gives,  and  no  doubt  he  will  serve  you 
accordingly :  ofifer  him  the  lowest  possible  wages  fur  keeping  bad  articles  in  repair,  and 
he  will  take  care  that  the  repairs  shall  be  needed  constantly  enough  to  make  the  wages 
remunerative.  Paterfamilias  mayjower  the  terms  on  which  himself  and  his  family  are 
to  be  kept  in  health  until  the  medical  man's  fee  is  no  more  than  that  of  the  footman 
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who  takes  bis  bat  at  a  dinner-party,  yet  the  medical  man  will  contrive  to  keep  bis 
carriage  and  grow  rich.  And  when  be  (Paterfamilias)  storms  at  a  long  account  of 
“  visits,"  “  powders,"  “  draughts,"  &c.,  and  wonders  “  why  the  children  are  always 
ailing,"  and  "  bow  it  is  that  all  these  drugs  have  done  so  little  good,"  let  him  ask 
himself  whether,  in  placing  scientitio  knowledge  and  the  services  of  a  member  of  an 
expensive  and  arduous  profession  on  a  par  with  the  mere  mechanical  labour  of  an 
artisan,  be  has  not  made  it  almost  impossible  fur  the  general  practitioner  to  combine 
skill  and  honesty  with  the  necessary  regard  to  his  own  worldly  interests.  A  man  who 
expects  to  receive  a  handsome  sum  for  every  patient  to  whom  he  affords  cure,  or,  where 
that  is  impossible,  relief,  in  painful  organic  disease,  or  for  every  successful  operation 
he  performs,  can  be  content  with  fewer  patients  and  fewer  fees,  and  will  devote  time 
and  study  to  the  attainment  of  scientific  knowledge  and  surgical  expertness.  A  man 
who  must  pay  half-a-dozen  visits  and  “  send  in"  a  corresponding  amount  of  drugs  in  a 
case  of  indigestion  or  catarrh,  in  order  to  realise  the  sum  paid  to  a  regular  M.D.  for 
one  visit  and  no  drugs,  cannot  spare  much  time  to  the  improving  of  his  learning  or  his 
skill,  and  certainly  cannot  be  expected  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  visits  or  the  drugs 
by  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  remove  the  effects  of  the  cold  or  the  gluttony.  Tne 
general  practitioner,  in  fact,  may  be  able  to  do  his  business,  or  he  may  be  willing, 
but  he  can  scarcely  be  both,  and  be  will  most  frequently  be  neither,  while,  on  the  one 
band,  we  refuse  him  the  honourable  wages  of  honourable  toil,  and,  on  the  other,  hold 
out  to  him  the  inducement  to  pay  himself  by  trading  on  our  ignorance  and  our 
cupidity. 

But  then  Paterfamilias  thinks,  and  says,  no  doubt,  "  I  have  not  reduced  the  terms 
on  which  the  general  practitioner  is  willing  to  visit  and  prescribe ;  they  are  regulated 
by  the  profession.”  Yes,  by  one  class  in  the  profession ;  and  from  what  class  in 
society  is  that  class  in  the  profession  recruited  ?  Is  it  not  notoriously  from  young  men 
without  means  or  time,  and  very  frequently  without  ability,  to  study  thoroughly  what 
they  profess  to  practise  or  to  anticipate  for  themselves  a  higher  rank  in  their  catling ; 
who  obtain  their  degree  by  means  of  the  parrot  knowledge  conferred  by  a  ‘‘  grind 
who  scarcely  consider  themselves  or  are  considered  by  others  as  gentlemen — nay,  not 
even  as  men  who  have  any  character  or  position  to  lose  by  the  exposure  of  their 
stupidity  and  their  ignorance ;  who  are  content  to  undersell  each  other  and  tout  for 
practice,  like  an  itinerant  greengrocer  or  fishmonger,  and  are  undersold  in  turn  by 
quacks  who  never  "  ground”  for  a  degree  at  all ;  who  when  they  can  scrape  together  a 
few  hundreds  will  buy  a  practice,  as  a  suburban  tradesman  buys  the  goodwill  of  his 
shop?  And  is  not  all  this  so  well  known  that  when  it  is  suspected  there  may  be  really 
more  the  matter  than  an  ordinary  cold  or  bilious  attack,  the  family  medical  man,  who 
in  a  right  state  of  things  ought  to  possess  the  entire  confidence  of  his  patients,  is 
immediately  thrown  over,  and  the  attendance  of  a  doctor  secured  without  delay  ?  Are 
not  prosecutions  against  medical  men  for  unskilful  treatment  or  neglect,  resulting  in 
the  death  of  the  patient,  becoming  every  day  more  frequent,  and  the  consequent 
exposure  of  culpable  negligence  and  ignorance  ? — lamentable  facts  which  must  cause  a 
blush  of  shame  to  every  conscientious  member  of  the  faculty !  And  if  in  some  of 
these  cases  it  is  proved  that  there  was  neither  ignorance  nor  negligence,  and  if  for 
others  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  human  skill  or  learning  which  was  never  at 
fault,  still  the  very  suspicion  which  leads  to  the  accusations  proves  the  daily-increasing 
want  of  confidence  in  those  to  whom  a  spirit  of  avarice  or  our  own  blamable  ignorance 
and  carelessness  in  sanatory  matters  leads  us  to  confide  our  health. 

I  think  women  arc  largely  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things— nay,  1  think  that  more 
than  half  the  fault  lies  at  their  door.  There  is  not  a  mother  of  a  family  of  mere 
ordinary  intelligence  who,  if  she  chose  to  bring  her  reason  to  bear  on  her  experience 
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or  on  the  experience  of  others  of  which  she  may  avail  herself,  could  not  successfully 
treat  the  slight  and  ordinary  ailments  of  childhood,  or  could  not  at  least  judge  (and 
this,  perhaps,  would  bo  the  better,  as  the  unlicensed  quack  might  be  more  dangerous 
than  the  licensed)  when  and  how  far  such  ailments  might  be  safely  left  to  nature,  and 
when  it  should  be  really  necessary  to  have  advice ;  and  yet  we  knoM'  that  the  medical 
man  and  his  drugs  seem  as  necessary  appendages  to  most  nurseries  as  the  laundress 
and  the  nursery  bath.  If  medical  men  had  no  patients  except  grown-up  working  men 
their  practice  would  be  but  small,  and  the  profession  would  soon  be  weeded  of  all 
except  the  efficient  members,  for  whom  our  poor  frail  human  nature  would  provide 
actual  patients  enough.  AYhy  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  young  constitution, 
unimpaired  by  work,  or  anxiety,  or  grief,  or  disappointment,  or,  worse,  by  dissipation 
and  excess,  should  need  more  doctoring  and  physicking  than  that  which  has  suffered  j 
through  many  years  from  any  or  all  of  these  ?  And  is  it  really  supposed  so  by  any 
except  silly  mothers  and  consequential  nurses?  Does  Paterfamilias,  who  submits  to 
the  infliction  of  tho  medical  man  and  his  bill  in  fear  of  the  greater  infliction  of  the 
doctor’s  fees  and  the  chemist's  account,  suppose  it  ?  Does  the  medical  man  himself 
suppose  it?  In  the  teeth  of  the  not- to-be-stifled  conviction  that,  barring  accidents  and 
epidemics,  to  keep  human  beings  of  hereditary’  soundness  of  constitution  in  health, 
while  they  have  youth  and  youth’s  freedom  from  over-work  and  over-care,  little  more 
is  necessary  than  a  free  use  of  nature’s  free  gifts — air  and  water — and  a  sufficiency  of 
food,  exercise,  and  sleep,  and  that  doctoring  is  actually  only  needed  by  those  to  whom 
poverty  has  denied  these— does  any  rational  person  believe  it  ? 

What  is  tho  usual  process  by  which  a  man  becomes  a  general  practiiioner  ?  A 
youth  attends  a  few  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  physiology,  &c.  Long  before  he  ii 
capable  of  passing  his  examination  for  a  degree,  be  enters  the  surgery  of  another 
practitioner,  in  which  he  is  at  work  from  morning  to  night,  occasionally  the  night 
through,  visiting,  prescribing,  dispensing  for  all  his  master’s  patients  who  will  submit 
to  be  handed  over  to  him — that  is  to  say,  for  all  those  whose  extreme  poverty  compels 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  any  advice  which  can  be  got  the  cheapest.  This  without 
intermission,  except  the  hours  allowed  in  his  agreement  for  attending  lectures,  and  no 
time  for  study,  no  opportunity  for  acquiring  solid  scientific  knowledge.  “  Experience," 
you  will  say — "experience  is  to  be  gained  by  this  practical  acquaintance  with  the  duties 
of  his  future  profession.’’  Tho  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin  once  observed  that  "the 
experience  of  some  people  consisted  in  having  done  things  wrong  so  often,  they  bad 
come  to  think  they  had  done  them  right and  with  the  little  previous  learning  brought 
to  bear  on  his  work,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  fear  the  experience  of  the  assistant  is 
pretty  much  of  this  nature.  Then  comes  a  shave  through  the  College  of  Surgeons,  by 
means,  as  we  said  before,  of  a  few  months’  grinding  resulting  in  a  diploma,  and  a  start 
in  some  district  where  cheap  terms  may  insure  patients  neither  able  nor  willing  to  be 
very  particular.  For  many  years,  then,  no  intercourse  with  the  master  minds,  with  the 
array  of  living  talent  in  the  profession,  no  advantage  gained  from  their  learning  and 
real  experience ;  little  time  for  making  acquaintance  with  their  opinions  and  those  of 
their  departed  brethren,  even  through  books ;  for  if  our  young  practitioner  is  getting  on  he 
must  be  too  busy  to  read — a  man  whose  fee  is  but  a  few  shillings  cannot  give  two  houn 
out  of  the  twenty-four  in  his  study — no  practice  that  can  add  much  to  his  knowledge 
or  his  skill ;  for  among  the  class  of  patients  he  chiefly  attends,  or  who  attend  him,  all 
serious  surgical  cases,  or  cases  of  obscure  or  complicated  organic  disease,  go  to  the 
hospitals.  So  the  practitioner  gets  on ;  and  if  he  be  not  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of 
conscientiousness,  and  possessed,  besides,  of  a  natnral  predilection  for  scientific  research 
— if  he  be,  in  short,  only  a  mere  average  mortal,  he  must  grow  more  careless 
advance,  and  the  more  certainly  so  if  he  finds  himself  successful.  He  must 
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least,  if  not  say,  of  medical  knowledge,  as  the  Principal  of  the  University  at  Louvain  did 
to  George  Primrose  of  Greek:  “  You  see  mo,  young  man  ;  I  never  learned  Greek,  and 
don't  find  that  I  have  missed  it.  I  have  had  a  doctor’s  cap  and  gown  without  Greek; 
I  have  ten  thousand  florins  a  year  without  Greek;  I  eat  heartily  without  Greek;  and, 
in  short,  as  I  don’t  know  Greek,  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  good  in  it.” 

And  this  state  of  things  is  only  to  be  remedied,  and  a  ill  only  be  remedied,  by  raising 
the  noblest  of  all  professions  to  that  rank  which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  public  estima¬ 
tion;  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  separating  completely  the  scientific  prescriber  of 
I  the  cure  for  disease  from  the  mere  seller  of  drugs,  and  recompensing  him  adequately 
I  for  the  time  and  pains  bestowed  to  enable  him  to  proscribe  successfully.  Every  day 
^  competition  is  increasing  in  everything,  in  arts,  commerce,  manufactures;  and  while  in 
some  things  competition  is  a  test  of  ability,  and  a  security  against  interest,  influence, 
and  wealth,  and  in  favour  of  industry,  talent,  and  proficiency,  in  others  it  means  a 
•  mere  struggle  to  make  money  by  the  production  of  the  cheap  and  the  showy,  instead  of 
the  expensive  and  useful.  Every  day,  therefore,  it  is  more  and  more  necessary  to  keep 
the  calling  of  the  doctor,  which  should  be  sacred  and  holy  in  an  inferior  degree  only  to 
that  of  the  clergyman,  from  becoming  a  mere  scramble  for  bread. 
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'T  TER  labouring  hands  the  meal  must  knead. 
Her  busy  toil  must  bake  the  bread ; 

The  priest  may  read  his  records  o’er. 

The  lord  and  master  take  the  air; 

Put  there  is  nought  but  grievous  caro 
And  heavy  labour  for  the  poor. 


'As  from  the  rock  the  mad  c.iscado 
Falls— so  did  I,  a  thoughtless  maid. 

Wed— when  it  had  been  well  to  tarry; 

Oh  I  could  I  be  a  maid  again. 

That  man  must  bo  a  man  of  men 
Who  would  induce  the  maid  to  marry.” 

Fivm  the  Hungarian. 


UM 
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THE  BOOKS  OF 

"V  OTWITHSTANDING  the  Laureate’s  ucw 
Tolumc,  wo  give  the  preeedcuce  to  a 
lady — Miss  Thomas — whoso  novel  of  “  Deuis 
l)oime”  *  is  waiting  on  our  desk  for  a  word. 

It  is  a  novel  for  the  seaside  or  the  easy  chair, 
with  plenty  of  movement  in  it,  and  plenty  of 
knowledge  of  life.  It  is  written  in  a  dashing 
canter  of  a  style,  that  never  halts  fur  troubU- 
some  rellcctiou,  or  for  scenery  at  all.  It  does 
not  contain  a  single  passage  of  description  of 
nature  that  any  one  would  think  of  picking  out 
for  comment  or  for  study.  It  is  a  novel  of 
“  society,"  and  eminently  a  woman's  novel.  It 
has  one  great  merit  which  makes  us  thiuk  that 
the  author  of  “  Sir  Victor’s  Choice”  and  “  Denis 
Donne”  may,  as  the  French  say,  “  go  farther;” 
we  mean  trulli/ulness.  The  author  does  not 
seem  given  to  sentimentalise  or  moralise  beyond 
the  limits  of  her  own  experience  of  life.  As 
she  is  evidently  very  young,  this  is  a  point  of 
great  promise.  Thu  true  heroine  of  the  novel 
is  Stephanie  Fordyce,  a  nice,  free-hearted 
Kuglish  girl,  who  loves  Denis  Donne,  and  who 
is  loved  by  Sydney  Brown,  a  young  clergyman. 
Which  of  the  two  she  marrie.s  we  do  not  here 
mention.  The  story  opens,  however,  upon 
Fanny  Conway,  a  light-haired  adventuress — an 
orphan,  with  500f.  in  hand — whom  we  meet 
first  of  all  in  a  lodging-house  ;  and  we  do  not 
lose  sight  of  Fanny  all  through  the  tale.  The 
fun  of  the  story  lies  between  Mrs.  Ltjster  Donne 
(step-mother  of  Deuis)  and  Fanny  Conway,  and 
turns  upon  the  fact  that  the  pretences  under 
which  they  are  driven  by  sudden  emergencies  to 
shelter  their  intrigues  force  them  to  accept  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  fatal  to  the  objects  of  the 
intrigues — or,  rather,  force  one  of  the  two 
ladies  to  do  so.  We  must  not  say  which,  or 
disclose  the  plot ;  we  send  the  reader  to  the 
book  itself.  Wo  ought  to  add  that  it  con¬ 
tains  tragedy  as  well  as  light  comedy — there  is 
a  fatal  duel,  and  there  is  a  fatal  railway  acci¬ 
dent.  It  certainly  seems  to  ns  that  Miss  T homas 
is  so  happy  in  sketching  her  women  that  we 
may  some  day  look  for  great  things  from  her  in 
the  way  of  society  novels. 

The  new  volume  of  poemst  bearing  the  name 
of  Mr.  Tennyson  contains  the  poems  which 
have,  since  the  publication  of  ”  Maud,”  in  ldo.>, 
ap[>uared  in  the  magazines;  a  lung  poem  en¬ 
titled  “  Enoch  Arden ;”  another  called ‘•Aylmer’s 
Field”  (a  story  of  unhappy  love  told  with  great 
power) ;  and  several  smaller  poems  of  very  ex¬ 
quisite  workmanship,  any  one  of  which  would 
make  the  book  worth  possessing.  One  of  the 
reprints  (“Sea-Dreams"),  as  it  was  not  worth 
printing  in  Macmillaa's  Mayazine  (where  it  first 
appeared),  is  nut  worth  reprinting  now;  al¬ 
though  the  “lullaby”  which  it  coutains  may 
possibly  deserve  to  be  remembered.  It  is  as 
follows : — 


•  “Denis  Donne.”  A  NovcL  By  A.  Thomas, 
Author  of  “Sir  Victor's  Choice.”  3  vols.  (Tinsley.) 

t  “  Enoch  Arden.”  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  P.L, 
D.C.L  (Moxon.) 


THE  MONTH. 

“LITTLE  BIRDIE. 

“  What  docs  little  bii  die  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day  ? 

Let  me  fly,  says  little  biidie. 

Mother,  let  me  fly  away. 

Birdie,  rest  a  iittie  lunger. 

Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger. 

So  she  rests  a  little  longer. 

Then  she  flies  away. 

“  What  does  little  baby  say 
In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day  ?  l 

Baby  says,  like  little  birdie,  | 

Let  mo  rise  and  fly  away.  a 

Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer,  V 

Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger.  > 

If  she  sleeps  a  little  longer,  r 

Baby  too  shall  fly  away." 

The  story  of  the  “  chief”  poem  in  this  colle^ 
tion  is  a  very  old  one — none  the  worse  for  that, 
but  it  is  hackneyed.  Two  boys,  Enoch  Ardea 
and  Philip  Bay,  are  playmates  at  a  little  Eugliik 
seaside  port.  ’There  is  a  third  playmate,  Aunit 
Lee,  who  is  the  friend  and  pet  of  both  the  boyi, 
and  whom  both  of  them  call  “  little  wife.”  Ai  ) 
the  boys  grow  older  the  attachment  continues,  ■ 
and  both  of  them  may  be  said  to  be  in  lore  f 
with  pretty  little  Annie  : — 

“  But  when  the  dawn  of  rosy  childhood  past. 

And  the  new  warmth  of  life's  ascending  sun 
Was  felt  by  either,  either  flxt  his  heart 
On  that  one  girl ;  and  Enoch  spoke  bis  love. 

But  Philip  loved  in  silence ;  and  the  girl 
Seem'd  kinder  unto  Phiiip  than  to  him; 

But  she  lov'd  Enoch;  iho'  she  knew  it  not. 

And  would  if  ask'd  deny  it” 

If  the  parties  concerned  Lad  lived  in  a  part 
of  the  Himmalebs  (where  tun  hushands  are 
allowed  to  ono  wife,  and  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  Inspector  reports  that  the  system  “  works 
Weill”),  or  in  ancient  Greece,  or  in  modem 
Japan,  the  tragedy  of  the  story  would  hare 
been  nowhere — would  never  have  arisen.  But 
they  Were  in  England,  and  Annie  had  to  choose. 
Philip  was  a  miller,  Enoch  was  a  seafariug 
man.  Enoch  laid  himself  out  to  win  her,  and 
did  win  her.  He  worked  bard,  made  a  “  home” 
possible,  and  then  told  his  love  : — 

“Then,  oil  a  golden  autumn  eventide. 

The  younger  people  making  holiday. 

With  bag  and  sack  and  basket,  groat  and  small. 
Went  nulling  to  the  hazels  Philip  stay'd 
(liis  father  lying  sick  and  needing  him) 

An  hour  behind;  but  as  he  climb'd  the  bill. 

Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began 
To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  saw  the  pair, 

Enoch  and  Annie,  sit  ing  hand-in-hand. 

Ills  lai'ge  grey  eyes  and  weather- beaten  face 
All-kindled  by  a  still  and  sacred  lire. 

That  burn'd  as  on  an  altar.”  1 

This  was  bad  for  poor  Philip,  but  worse 
was  to  come — he  had  to  see  Enoch  kiss  the 
darling : — 

“  Philip  look'd. 

And  in  their  eyes  and  faces  read  his  doom ; 

Tlieii.  as  their  faces  drew  together,  groan'd. 

And  slipt  aside,  and  like  a  wuiiiuled  deer 
Crept  down  into  the  hollows  of  the  wood; 

There,  while  the  rest  were  loud  in  merrymaking, 
Had  his  dark  hour  unseen,  and  rose  and  past. 
Bearing  a  lifelong  hunger  in  his  heart.” 

This  is  certainly  not  of  the  newest,  either  M 
to  matter  or  as  to  form.  The  fire  on  the  altu 
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—the  woonded  creature  ebrinking  to  covert — 
the  hanger  of  the  heart — all  these  are  common- 
plsces  of  poetry,  each  as  would  expose  an  in¬ 
ferior  writer  to  a  good  deal  of  critical  worrying. 
However,  time  passes.  Kuoch  and  Annie  are 
married.  In  the  course  of  seven  years  they 
have  a  girl  and  two  boys,  and  things  go  on  “  as 
asoal''  in  an  English  home.  After  awhile,  how¬ 
ever,  Enoch  goes  to  sea,  and  gets  shipwrecked. 
Of  course  he  is  cast  upon  an  out-of-the-way- 
island,  in  an  ocean  neighbourhood  to  which 
vessels  very  rarely  wander,  and  is  very  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Meanwhile  poor  Annie  and  Philip  Kay 
are  not  at  all  happy.  But  Enoch  docs  not  come 
back  to  cut  the  knot  which  circumstances  are 
fast  tying  for  the  couple  left  in  England. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  worked 
themselves  up  into  a  very  silly  passion  about 
Tennyson  teUing  a  story  which  turns  upon 
“  bigamy”  as  the  foundation  of  a  work  of  art. 
Bat  this  is  simply  calling  names.  Bigamy  is 
an  ngly  word,  with  associations  of  the  Uld 
Bailey,  and  so  on,  but  a  poet  is  not  tied  to 
newspaper  views  of  things.  On  the  contrary, 
his  function  lies  the  other  way.  The  religious 
teacher  or  moralist  is  bound  to  keep  us  in  mind 
of  the  Absolute  or  Universal  in  matters  of  Duty. 
The  artist  is  bound  to  keep  us  in  mind  of  the 
Absolute  or  Universal  in  matters  of  Emotion ;  he 
must  not  write  what  is  contrary  to  morality ; 
bnt  he  is  not  called  upon  to  moralise.  It  is 
very  hazardous,  if  be  tries  it  on ;  “  didactic” 
art  being,  for  the  most  part,  a  failure.  His 
function  is  to  present  to  ns,  in  his  own  way,  the 
ever-changing  probUin  of  life,  as  the  function 
of  the  teacher  is  to  show  ns  the  unchanging 
theorem  of  duty. 

Now  what  is  the  essence  of  the  thing  called 
“  Bigamy  ?”  We  beg  pardon  for  reproducing 
such  a  coarse  word,  but  no  choice  is  left  to  us 
by  the  critics  who  have  chosen  to  attack  Mr. 
Tennyson  upon  the  “morality”  of  his  poem. 
What,  we  ask,  is  the  essence  of  the  crime  in 
question — that  which  is  immntabhi  lorowj — 
which  would  be  just  as  Indy  wrong  ijf  there  tcere 
so  laws  at  all  as  it  can  be  under  any  system  of 
laws  whatererl  Without  answering  that  ques¬ 
tion  here  (‘hough  we  are  forced  in  justice  to  a 
great  man  to  ask  it),  we  may  observe,  positively, 
that  the  crime  must  cont^,  at  least,  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  intentional  injury  to  others,  or  reckless 
disregard  of  others;  and,  negatively,  that  the 
element  of  time,  in  so  far  as  it  enters  into  the 
offence,  cannot  be  dealt  with  absolutely.  English 
law  releases  a  wife  in  seven  years — Jewish 
custom  in  two  years.  The  Church  of  Homo 
declares  the  contract  final,  but  we  who  write 
these  lines  know  of  a  case  where  a  “  dispensa¬ 
tion”  was  granted  to  a  poor  woman  to  marry 
again,  when  her  husband,  who  had  been  long 
absent,  did  not  turn  up— though  wo  do  not 
know  if  the  discipline  of  the  Church  approves 
of  snch  a  thing.  In  fact,  all  sorts  of  opinion 
and  practice,  both  as  to  time  and  circnmstaiico, 
prevail  in  different  parts  of  the  world  as  to  the 
crime  of  “  bigamy.”  It  may  possibly  be  that 
the  “  seven  years"  which  is,  by  the  merest  ac¬ 
cident  in  the  world,  assumed  to  be  the  right 
thing  in  England,  is  the  precise  time  which  God 
himself,  if  he  spoke  from  heaven,  would  fix — 
it  nwj  be;  but  the  poet  is  not  bound  to  as¬ 


sume  that  it  is,  and,  in  truth,  cases  differ  so 
enormously  that  one  “time”  can  hardly  suit 
them  all.  The  very  utmost  offence  that  is 
charged  against  many  an  unhappy  woman,  even 
in  the  newspapers,  is  a  breach  of  public  order, 
and  we  constantly  see  “nominal”  sentences  in- 
ttieted  in  cases  l^e  that  of  Annie  T.ee.  Boor 
Annie  Lee  does  not  get  off  with  a  “  nominal” 
sentence,  as  we  shall  see.  Instead  of  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  morality  of  the  “  Poet  Laureate” 
in  this  poem,  wo  should  be  rather  disposed,  if 
we  had  space,  to  make  it  the  text  for  a  discourse 
on  the  subject  of  the  extreme  hardships  suffered 
by  women  in  anomalous  positions  like  Annie's. 
\Vho  does  not  know  of  sadder  cases  even? — 
cases,  perhaps,  where  the  husband,  who  has 
formed  a  new  connexion  in  some  other  country, 
actually  takes  care,  out  of  mere  malice,  that 
his  wife  shall  every  now  and  then  hear  of  him 
during  the  “seven  years”  prescribed  by  the 
law?— just  as  a  creditor  keeps  alive  the  statute 
of  limitations  against  bis  debtor  I  We  cannot 
conscientiously  say  that  we  think  the  result 
bears  more  heavily,  all  round,  upon  the  woman 
than  upon  the  man ;  for  Nature,  by  her  own 
forces,  takes  care  to  right  a  good  many  things 
that  the  mere  “law”  puts  wrong ;  and  the  sexes 
seem  to  be  about  even  in  their  power  of  making 
each  other  miserable.  But  we  do  think  the 
law  bears  more  hardly  on  the  woman  than  on 
the  man.  At  all  events,  a  poet  is  not  “  im¬ 
moral”  when  ho  tells  a  tale  which  suggests  to 
the  reader  the  necessary  imperfection  of  the 
best  social  machinery,  and  the  possibility  that 
the  wisest  law  the  wisest  men  can  frame  may 
sometimes  bear  more  hardly  on  the  compara¬ 
tively  good  than  on  the  bad. 

In  defending  Mr.  Tennyson,  we  have,  in  fact, 
foreshadowed  the  remainder  of  the  story.  Enoch 
at  last  returns,  and  finds  Annie  (who  thought 
him  dead)  married  to  Philip  Kay,  with  a  baby 
of  which  Philip  is  the  father.  Lingering  about 
the  place,  he  longs  to  see  her  once  more : — 

"  But  Enoch  yearned  to  ace  her  face  again ; 

‘If  I  might  look  on  her  sweet  face  again 
And  know  that  she  is  happy.’  So  the  thought 
Haunted  and  harass'd  him.  and  drove  him  forth 
At  evening  when  the  dull  November  day 
Was  growing  duller  twilight,  to  the  bill 
There  he  sat  down  gazing  on  all  below; 

There  did  a  thousand  memories  roil  upon  him, 
Unspeakable  for  sadness,” 

Before  long,  he  nears  the  house  which  holds 
the  Annie  who  had  been,  in  her  childhood,  the 
“  little  wife”  of  Philip  as  well  as  of  himself : — 
“  By-and-by 

The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  light. 
Far-blazing  from  the  rear  of  Philip's  house, 
Allured  him,  as  the  beacon-blaze  allures 
The  bird  of  passage,  till  he  madly  strikes 
Against  it,  and  beats  out  bis  weary  life. 

“For  Philip’s  dwelling  fronted  on  the  street. 
The  latest  bouse  to  landward ;  but  behind. 

With  one  small  gale  that  open'd  on  the  waste. 
Flourish'd  a  little  garden  square  and  wall'd : 

And  in  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 

A  yew-tree,  and  all  round  it  ran  a  walk 
Of  shingle,  and  a  walk  divided  it ; 

But  Enoch  shunn'd  the  middle  walk  and  stole 
I'l)  by  the  wall,  behind  the  yew ;  and  thence 
That  which  he  better  might  have  shunn'd,  if  grief 
Like  bis  have  worse  or  better,  Enoch  saw.” 
Within,  everything  is  comfortable  and  cheerful, 
!  but  how  unspeakably  horrible  for  Enoch !  Per- 
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haps  it  was  less  painful— who  knows  f — to  see 
Annie  the  wife  of  Philip  than  to  see  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  not  be  able  to  speak  to  them.  What- 
ercr  wa  may  say  about  that  “  love  of  woman" 
which  is  “  stronger  than  death”  (and  it  is) — 
whatever  we  may  say  of  its  transforming  power 
over  character  (and  no  earthly  power  is  so 
great) — stiil  there  is  no  stronger  love  than  that 
of  a  parent  to  a  child.  Here  is  the  placidly 
hoiriblo  picture  which  met  the  eyes  of  Enoch 
Arden  when  he  looked  into  Philip’s  home ; — 

“For  cups  and  silver  on  the  burnish'd  board 
Sparkled  and  shone :  so  genial  was  the  hearth ; 
And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
Philip,  the  slighted  suitor  of  old  times, 

Stout,  rosy,  with  a  babe  across  bis  knees; 

And  o'er  her  second  father  stoopt  a  girl, 

A  later  but  a  loftier  Annie  Lee, 

Fair-hair'd  and  tall,  and  froiii  her  lifted  hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  riug 
To  tempt  the  babe,  who  rear’d  his  creasy  arms. 
Caught  at  and  ever  miss'd  it,  and  they  laugh'd ; 
And  on  the  left  band  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
The  mother  glancing  often  toward  her  babe. 

But  turning  now  and  then  to  speak  with  him, 

Her  son,  who  stood  beside  her  tall  and  strong. 

And  saying  that  which  pleased  him,  for  he  smiled." 

And  the  remainder  of  the  story  is  very  soon  told. 
Enoch  is  puzzled : — “  Is  she  mine,  or  is  she 
his  ?  True,  the  children  are  mine ;  but  if  I  now 
make  myself  known,  what  happy  consequence 
can  come  to  them  or  to  mu?  In  what  light 
could  they  regard  me,  whose  unlooked-for  return 
would  distress  their  mother  (perhaps  break  her 
heart),  break  up  their  home,  and  force  them  to 
begin  life  over  again  ?  Can  any  pleasure,  or 
any  ‘  rights’  of  mine  weigh  against  the  diill- 
cnlties  that  meet  me  in  theso  dircrtious  ?’’ 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  if  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  bad  been  noble,  and  strong,  and  if  l/ie 
toorltl  had  not  been  what  it  is,  ail  these  diili- 
culties  might  have  been  got  over.  Not  without 
unhappiness,  but  without  misery  (in  such  cases 
it  is  not  the  pain,  but  the  outrage,  that  makes 
the  sting).  But  the  world  being  what  it  is,  and 
all  parties  being  what  they  were,  Enoch  made 
np  his  mind  not  to  appear  upon  the  scene : — 

“Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  life  beheld 
His  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babo 
Hers,  yot  not  bis,  upon  the  father's  knee. 

And  all  the  w  arintb,  the  peace,  the  happiness, 

And  his  own  children  tall  and  beautiful. 

And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his  place, 
torrd  of  his  rights  aad  of  his  children's  love.— 
Then  be,  tbo'  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him  all. 
Because  things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  beard. 
Stagger’d  and  shook,  bolding  the  branch,  and  fear'd 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry. 

Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of  doom. 
Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the  hearth. 

“He  therefore  turning  softly  like  a  thief, 

Ig’st  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  underfoot. 

And  feeling  all  along  the  garden-wall. 

Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  bo  found, 
CruUt  to  the  gate,  and  ojtcn'd  it  and  closed. 

As  lightly  as  a  sick  man's  chamber-door. 

Behind  him  and  came  out  upon  the  waste. 

“And  there  he  would  have  kneit  but  that  his 
knees 

Were  feeble,  so  that  falling  prone  be  dug 
His  fingers  into  the  wet  earth,  and  pray'A 

“  ‘  Too  hard  to  bear!  why  did  they  take  mo  thence  ? 
O  Qod  Almighty,  blessed  Saviour.  Thou 
That  didst  uphold  me  on  my  lonely  isle, 

Uphold  me,  Father,  in  my  loneliness 


“  A  little  longer !  aid  me,  give  me  strength  f 
Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know.  [ 

Help  mo  not  to  break  in  upon  her  peace. 

My  children  too  I  must  I  nut  speak  to  those? 

They  know  me  not  I  should  betray  myself. 
Never:  no  father's  kiss  fur  me — the  girl 
So  like  her  mother,  and  the  boy,  my  sou.' 

“  There  speech  and  thought  and  nature  fail  d  i 
little.  ■ 

And  ho  lay  tranced ;  but  when  he  rose  and  paced 
Back  toward  his  solitary  home  again. 

All  down  the  lung  and  narrow  street  he  went  j 
Beating  it  in  upon  his  weary  brain. 

As  tho'  it  were  the  burthen  of  a  song, 

‘  Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know.' " 

Ultimately,  Enoch  does  not  keep  this  rcsolre. 
lie  tells  his  secret  to  tho  landlady  of  the  little  ^ 
inn,  and  dies.  1 

The  foregoing  is  every  word  of  it  upon  tin  ' 
worst  hypothesis  that  could  be  put  for  Mr.  Tea- 1 
nyson  ;  upon  the  supposition,  namely,  that  poor 
Annie  Lee  bad  really  and  truly  committal  I 
“  bigamy.”  But  what  will  readers  who  ban  j 
been  accustomed  to  trust  reviews,  especially  tt-  i 
spectable  ones — whut  will  they  say  when  we  is- 1_ 
form  them  that  Annie  Leo  does  nothing  of  the  | 
kind?  Tho  poem  states,  iu  the  most  explicit  1 
manner,  that  the  wife  has  been  tmht  yem '! 
without  hearing  of  her  husband.  This  alone  ' 
absolves  her,  according  to  the  well-known  lu- 
repealed  statute  of  Ueorge  IV.  But,  what  it 
mure,  the  poor  woman  most  be  held  to  he 
morally,  as  well  as  legally,  absolved,  for  she  j 
takes  pains  to  obtain  guidance  from  Heaven,  if ). 
possible — superstitious  pains,  but  the  best  tint  i 
occurred  to  her.  She  has  recourse  to  what  h  ^ 
known  as  sortilege ;  her  Bible  opens  twiei } 
running  at  a  particular  text ;  and  then  a  dreaa 
comes  to  her  wliich  convinces  her  that  Enoch  I 
is  dead.  Then — after  having  waited,  and  waited, 
and  waited,  and  resisted  the  kind  Philip,  to  the 
very  last,  till  the  public  opinion  of  the  place 
cries  shame  upon  her,  then  she  marries  him. 
It  must  be  ad<led  that  fur  several  years  Philif  f 
had  been  t,  friend  to  Annie,  and  had,  in  greil[ 
part,  stood  iu  a  father's  stead  to  the  cliildren.  1 

And  now  what  do  onr  readers  think  of  il 
review  which  prints  an  article  which  is  one  loiq 
shriek  of  “  moral”  disapprobation  of  the  poem?  V 
We  will  not  mention  its  name,  for  before  them  ' 
lines  n])pear  in  print  it  may  have  repenUd  and 
recanted.  But  wo  will  add  one  more  cantioi.  ] 
Let  not  the  reader  believe,  even  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  any  “  leading”  review,  that  Enoch  Ardei : 
is  a  man  who,  having  resolved  to  keep  bis  secret, 
goes  and  lightly,  foolishly,  weakly  allows  it  ti 
escape  him.  'iVhen  he  is  at  point  to  die,  it 
seems  to  him  that  it  is  better  to  let  some  ose 
know.  He  tells  his  old  acquaintance  the  land-  , 
lady  of  the  inn,  having  first  made  her  swev  f 
never  to  divulge  the  fact  until  after  his  death. 
And,  inasmuch  as  almost  any  certainty  is  bettm 
than  snspense,  the  majority  of  people  will  beef 
opinion  that  he  did  a  wise  thing  in  taking  can 
that  Annie  should,  by  some  means  and  soM  I 
day,  know  that  ho  was  really  dead. 

Un  the  whole,  the  present  volume  will  set  i 
increase  ^Ir.  Tennyson's  “  reputation  ;”  W 
|>oetB,  like  all  honest  workers  in  every  kind,  d)  | 
not  live  for  reputation  ;  and,  as  the  book  it 
full  of  tmth  and  beauty,  and  is  conscientioodj 
wronght,  it  is  welcome. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 


SUMMER  is  gradaall;  gliding  into  antnmn, 
bat  no  Tcry  marked  change  in  the  weather 
appears  as  yet,  and  conseqacntly  no  great  change 
ia  dress  either. 

White  dresses  are  still  in  great  faroor.  It 
weald  seem,  however,  that  cooler  breezes  are 
anticipated  for  this  month,  for  flannel  is  the 
material  mostly  employed  in  the  garments  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  antumn. 

We  never  saw  so  large  a  nnmbor  of  small 
fiannel  Cloaks  as  arc  now  exposed  in  all  great 
worehoascs.  Some  are  in  the  shape  of  a  bnr- 
noas,  some  in  that  of  a  very  short  loose  paletot 
with  wide  sleeves.  The  most  fashionable  are 
white,  or  pepper-and-salt,  or  tiny  black  and 
white  check,  and  trimmed  with  the  new  cash¬ 
mere  braids  of  the  brightest  coloars,  Indian 
style.  Sometimes  instead  of  braid  a  pattern  is 
worked  in  silks  roand  the  cloak,  and  this  is  far 
more  elegant.  These  Turkish  or  Indian  sort  of 
patterns  are  now  in  the  same  intense  favour 
os  the  plaid  was  last  year.  They  are  seen  every¬ 
where. 

Very  pretty  small  Jackets  are  made  of  white 
cashmere  or  yak,  and  ornamented  with  pine- 
patterns  cat  oat  in  black  cashmere,  embroidered 
in  brilliant  coloars,  and  appliqncd  over  the 
white  ground,  so  as  to  form  a  very  elegant 
border.  The  same  style  of  trimming  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  morning  dresses  of  the  same  material. 
The  skirt  is  open  in  front,  and  a  very  rich 
border  runs  round  the  bottom  and  up  the  front ; 
the  body  has  revers  also  embroidered,  and  the 
pattern  is  repeated  on  the  shoulders  and  at  the 
bock,  on  the  seams  at  the  waist.  The  dress 
may  be  either  white,  very  light  green,  or 
maize.  The  border  consists  of  pinc-pattems 
and  other  devices,  fancifully  intermixed  and 
worked  in  the  brightest  hues,  scarlet,  deep 
maize,  turquoise  blue,  and  Turkish  green  being 
the  predominating  tints. 

No  style  will  bo  more  elegant  for  neylige  than 
this  for  the  autumn  and  winter;  ladies  in  a 
delicate  state  of  health,  or  recovering  from  Ul- 
ness,  find  it  as  comfortable  as  it  is  elegant,  and 
wear  it  the  whole  forenoon,  and  even  to  receive  | 
the  calls  of  intimate  friends.  The  dress  is 
sntircly  lined  with  white  silk  ;  a  white  chemi-  ! 
ictte  and  richly-trimmed  white  muslin  petticoat 
are  worn  under  it.  The  cashmere  braiding  and 
embroidery  are  also  much  used  for  little  chil¬ 
dren’s  garments.  Both  boys  and  girls  from  two 
to  four  years  old  wear  the  frock  and  circalar 
cape  of  white  or  pale  grey  or  maize  cashmere 
embroidered  in  gay  colours. 

The  work  is  not  very  difficnlt,  not  being  the 
rais^  satin  stitch  of  white  embroidery,  bat  a 
species  of  point  Hiisse  or  ywi'/if  lance ;  that  is, 
a  stitch  carried  from  one  point  to  another  of  the 
work,  without  being  sewn  over,  the  pattern 
being  traced  upon  the  material ;  it  is  thus  gone 
over  with  the  silk.  A  little  dotted  work  for 
filling  ap,  and  herring-bone  stitch  for  fixing  the 
pieces  of  material  often  appliqued  in  the 
borders,  give  it  variety.  A  great  many  mothers 
take  pleasore  in  thus  ornamenting  their  little  \ 
ones'  frocks,  and  the  work  is  newer  and  more  , 


amasing  than  braiding.  This  stylo  of  qnickly- 
worked  and  fanciful  embroidery  is  quite  in 
vogue  now ;  and  not  only  is  it  applied  to  dress 
bat  even  to  faruitaro. 

Ladies  now  nudertako  to  embroider  a  whole 
set  of  cartaiuB.  The  primary  material  is  not 
expensive ;  it  is  the  coarsest  kind  of  niibleachod 
linen.  The  patterns  are  worked  over  it  in  puro 
silk,  and  are  not  required  to  be  at  all  regular  in 
outline  or  coloars.  Birds,  butterflies,  pine- 
patterns,  windmills,  flowers,  and  flourishes  are 
thrown  together  in  artistic  confusion.  Only  it 
is  well  to  mark  out  at  first  a  few  stripes  down 
the  material,  dividing  the  lighter  parts  of  the 
embroidery,  and  serving  also  to  hide  the  seams 
which  must  of  necessity  occur  in  the  unbleached 
linen. 

Never  have  Buttons  played  so  important  a 
part  in  all  articles  of  fashion.  One  was  used 
to  say,  as  a  trite  term  of  comparison,  “round  as 
a  button,”  but  this  is  no  longer  an  appropriato 
expression.  There  are  round  buttons  still,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  exclusively  of  that  shape. 
The  fashionable  buttons  are  square ;  they  aro 
of  a  very  large  size ;  some  of  flat  pearl,  tortoise¬ 
shell,  or  ivory,  some  of  enamel  with  embossed 
rims,  of  dead  gold  set  with  pearls,  or  of  pcbblo 
or  bloodstone  with  a  plain  gold  rim.  They  are, 
in  fact,  cither  flat  or  else  ns  thick  and  round  as 
billiard-balls.  If  this  strange  fashion  is  on  tho 
ascendant  it  may  really  become  quite  alarming. 
To  be  accidentally  struck  against  a  person 
wearing  such  ornaments  might  occasion  serious 
bruises. 

The  large  check  patterns  called  ilamiers 
(chess-board  patterns)  are  thought  likely  to  be 
very  much  worn  all  this  autumn  and  winter, 
both  in  black  and  white  and  iu  coloars.  We 
saw  a  very  pretty  dress  prepared  for  a  journey 
last  week.  Tho  material  was  French  poplin ; 
it  was  a  block  and  white  check  ;  the  skirt  was 
plain,  bound  with  a  deep  silk  braid  ;  the  bodice 
had  a  coat-tail  behind,  and  was  a  little  open 
in  front,  with  revers.  The  paletot  had  also 
revers,  and  pockets  at  the  sides ;  the  basques, 
revers,  and  pockets  were  trimmed  with  thick 
round  pendent  buttons  of  black  wood,  which  were 
tho  only  ornaments  of  the  dress.  The  long 
basque,  inclining  to  a  coat-tail,  will  probably 
continue  in  vogue  for  dresses  of  the  next  sea¬ 
son,  as  well  as  the  three  narrow  separate  basques 
of  which  we  spoke  in  a  former  article.  It  will 
not  be  decided  before  the  return  of  all  the  world 
of  fashion  to  Paris  whether  long  trains  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  worn  with  dresses  of  all  descriptions. 
At  present  their  great  inconvenience  is  got  rid 
of  by  the  looping-np  system.  The  skirts  re¬ 
main  looped  up  permanently,  so  that,  in  fact, 
dresses  were  never  worn  shorter  than  they  aro 
now.  Ilcre  it  is  that  those  ornamental  buttons 
wo  spoke  of  above  come  into  full  display  ;  the 
skirt  is  arranged  in  deep  festoons  all  round,  and 
buttons  are  supposed  to  bold  them  up,  Tho 
same  buttons  ornament  the  jacket  and  paletut. 
The  double  skirt  looped  op  aU  round  and  open 
in  front  is  very  fashionable  and  ve^  pretty, 
only  the  part  of  the  under-skirt  which  shows 
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need  be  of  an  expcnaive  material ;  tbe  nnder 
part  may  be  merely  lining,  which  ii  a  rery  eco¬ 
nomical  system.  The  only  exception  is  when 
both  materials  are  of  a  very  thin  aescription. 

Dresses  with  a  scalloped  edge  round  the 
skirt  are  very  generally  worn.  In  washing 
materials  the  scallops  are  worked  in  colonred 
cotton  mannfactared  expressly  for  the  purpose ; 
otheririse  they  are  bound  with  ribbon  of  some 
contrasting  colour.  Trimmings  of  a  different 
tint  from  the  dress  are  decidedly  in  faxonr,  and 
likely  to  continue  so. 

We  will  add  the  description  of  a  few  autumn 
dresses,  which  will  be  of  more  practical  nse  to 
our  readers  than  general  hints. 

A  dress  of  white  gros-grain  speckled  with 
black ;  the  skirt  open  in  front  and  looped  up 
all  round ;  the  body  plain  and  high,  fastened 
with  square  pearl  buttons ;  the  fronts  of  the 
dress  turned  back,  bound  with  a  ribbon  striped 
white  and  blue,  and  trimmed  with  a  row  of 
pearl  buttons.  A  similar  ribbon  round  the 
epaulette  and  cuff.  The  under-skirt  of  white 
glacc  silk  with  wide  blue  stripes,  scalloped  and 
pinked  round  the  bottom.  Tliis  dress  was  worn 
with  a  black  lace  shawl  and  a  small  white  tulle 
bonnet  trimmed  with  blue  flowers. 

For  a  young  girl,  a  maize-coloured  fancy 
woollen  dress,  caught  up  with  black  ribbon 
edged  with  white  at  equal  distances  round  the 
skirt.  A  short  paletot  scalloped  out  all  round, 
and  also  trimmed  with  pnttes  of  black  ribbon 
edged  with  white.  A  casqnette  straw  hat, 
trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  a  large  white 
feather. 

A  dress  of  green  mohair,  with  tiny  black 
stripes  in  groups  of  lire  together;  a  flounce 
about  five  inches  deep,  pnt  on  with  a  heading 
round  the  bottom  ;  black  velvet  arranged  in 
V’s  with  the  head  downwards  all  round,  above 
tbe  flounce,  and  bars  of  velvet  across  the  Vs. 
The  same  pattern  on  a  reduced  scale  over  the 
sleeve.  A  wide  band  and  bnckle  round  the  waist. 

A  purple  silk  dress,  with  a  very  narrow  bnx- 
pleatod  flounce  round  the  bottom,  and  a  little 
above  a  very  pretty  trimming,  consisting  of 
strips  of  black  lace  insertion  jilaced  over  white 
ribbon,  and  placed  at  equal  distances  slantways ; 
between  these,  and  completing  the  pattern  of 
pointed  Vandykes,  quillings  of  purple  ribbon  to 
match  the  silk.  The  b^y  was  made  with  a 
coat-tail  basque,  trimmed  with  two  strips  of  the 
black  lace  insertion  over  white  ribbon;  the 
epaulettes  and  revers  were  formed  of  the  same. 

We  have  already  said  that  Sashes  were  now 
nniversally  worn  and  looked  upon  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  dress.  They  are  becoming  more  so 
every  day.  Besides  the  numberless  patterns  of 
pointed  or  rounded  bands  and  bodices  now 
worn,  the  Ceinture  Empire  is  gaining  gronnd 
most  extensively.  It  is  made  of  the  widest 
ribbon,  moire,  or  gros-grain,  and  fastened  with 
very  largo  buckles.  It  is  worn  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  tied  at  tbe  back,  in  spite  of  the 
bnckle  in  front,  sometimes  with  a  loop  on  each 
side  the  bnckle  and  two  long  ends.  This 
ceinture  is  worn  in  the  morning  as  well  as  the 
evening ;  it  only  looks  well  witli  a  short  waist, 
otherwise  it  has  a  very  ungraceful  appearance. 
Buckles  are  made  of  a  variety  of  materials,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  but  pearl  bnckles  are 


the  prettiest  if  not  the  richest.  We  saw  vei; 
lately  a  lady  dressed  in  pure  white  mnshi, 
with  a  sash  of  the  brightest  possible  gros-grah 
scarlet  silk  and  pearl  bnckle,  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  was  very  beautiful.  For  momiii| 
dress  the  wide  sash  looks  well  matched  with  i 
checked  or  striped  material. 

Our  modistes  are  preparing  autumn  Bonnbti 
They  are  exceedingly  small.  When  off  thi 
head  they  appear  to  consist  of  nothing  but  • 
sloping  crown,  the  front  being  now  so  very 
narrow.  The  crown  is  of  tulle  or  crape,  di|. 
posed  in  long  bonillonncs,  between  which  stiijs 
of  narrow  velvet  are  sometimes  introduced,  or  , 
very  tiny  sprigs  of  foliage  and  flowers.  Tin  J 
trimming,  whether  flowers  or  feathers,  ii  '■ 
arranged  over  the  top,  a  little  at  one  side  and  [ 
at  the  back,  whore  the  curtain  was  once  to  bs 
seen.  For  the  autumn,  velvet  flowers  are  pat 
on  crape  or  tulle  bonnets,  as  a  transition 
between  summer  and  winter  bonnets.  Very 
pretty  drooping  branches  of  laburnum,  ri(» 
com,  foxglove,  and  iris  are  made  in  colonred 
velvet  to  trim  the  back  of  the  bonnet,  that 
veiling  the  hair,  which  always  shows  a  htth  | 
now ;  a  similar  branch  is  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  crown.  A  little  black  lace  is  often  mixed 
with  the  trimming,  and  strips  of  tbe  same  an 
tied  in  a  loose  bow  over  tbe  ribbon-strings. 

Tlie  fashionable  Fans  are  of  sandal  or  cedar 
wood,  with  a  delicate  painting — sometimei 
merely  a  monogram  with  a  crest,  sometimes  i 
group  of  flowers,  or  a  swallow  in  full  flight  with 
extended  winp^s.  The  latter  is  a  very  favourite  , 
subject.  Necklaces  of  large  beads  arc  more  is  j 
vogue  than  ever ;  those  of  pink  coral  or  mala¬ 
chite  are  extremely  pretty  and  distingue. 

Almost  every  description  of  toilet  worn  by 
grown-np  persons  is  made  on  a  reduced  scale 
for  little  girls,  and  most  of  them  look  veiy 
pretty.  W'e  will  describe  two  or  three  of  these 
juvenile  costumes  which  were  remarkably  sty¬ 
lish  and  elegant.  The  first  was  a  frock  of  whits 
foulard,  trimmed  with  coloured  mches  arranged 
in  large  pleats.  It  was  worn  with  a  pleated 
muslin  chemisette,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a 
blue  silk  Swiss  band,  the  ends  trimmed  with 
blue  ruches.  The  toilet  was  completed  by  a  I 
white  crin  hat  with  a  narrow  brim,  lined  with 
blue,  and  with  a  blue  and  white  feather  laid 
across  the  crown.  Another  costume  was  of 
crimson  and  white  striped  pod  de  chevre.  Tbs 
bottom  of  the  skirt  was  trimmed  with  seven 
rows  of  mohair  braid  (tbe  brightest  possible 
crimson),  and  the  bodice  was  trimmed  to  corre¬ 
spond.  This  had  a  long  coat-shaped  tail.  In 
place  of  the  bodice,  a  white  foulard  chemisette,  ^ 
with  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  might  be  worn,  j 
In  this  case  a  crimson  silk  sash,  tied  behind,  r 
should  complete  the  toilet.  Another  pretty 
little  girl's  dress  consisted  of  a  white  alpact 
spotted  with  blue,  with  a  skirt  looped  over  s 
blue  and  white  striped  silk  petticoat.  l~~  •' 

Now  that  the  subjoct  of  pretty  and  elegant 
bathing  costumes  is  being  discussed  in  the 
public  journals,  and  as  we  are  likely  to  see  • 
great  reform  in  the  style  of  English  bathing- 
dresses  generally,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  1 
to  mention  a  very  pretty  costume  we  saw  mads  i 
for  a  French  lady.  It  was  of  red  and  whit*  l 
striped  flannel,  bound  with  red  worsted  braid,  I 
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iial  eoniiated  of  a  tnnic  confined  at  the  waist 
kj  a  leathern  belt,  tronsers  reaching  below  the 
kaee,  and  a  little  oilskin  cap,  trimmed  aith 
qtilled  r«d  worsted  braid.  Another  pretty  dress, 
hot  only  suitable  for  very  young  girls,  ia  the 
“  sailor's  costuma"  in  blue  tliinnel,  bound  with 
white,  and  which  also  makes  an  admirable 
iwimming  toilet.  The  upper  garment  or  tunic 
is  cut  writh  a  basque  behind,  and  is  trimmed 
with  white  flannel  to  imitate  revers.  The 
trousers  are  large  and  open  below  the  knee,  and 
trimmed  with  a  fluting  of  white  flannel.  A 
Issthem  band  is  worn  round  the  waist,  and  tiny 
soehors  are  embroidered  on  the  revers.  A  blue 
worsted  net  and  a  black  glazed  sailor’s  hat  com¬ 
plete  this  coquettish  dress. 

j  ODB  COIiOCRED  FASHION  PLATE. 

L  AtmrMN  Walkiso  Toilet. — Bonnet  of  white 
■  nape,  perfectly  plain.  There  is  no  curtain, 
R  but  this  is  replaced,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  a 
If  white  blonde,  beaded  by  a  folded  green  ribbon 
||  with  crossed  ends.  Strings  of  white  ribbon 
I  very  broad.  The  top  of  the  bonnet  inside  has 
T  t  plait  of  green  ribbon,  terminating  at  one  end 
'  in  a  tassel,  at  the  other  in  an  aigrette.  Dress 
of  green  silk,  trimmed  with  straps  of  velvet 
pointed  at  the  top,  and  each  point  ornamented 
with  a  button.  The  trimming  is  arranged  all 
)  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  is  carried 
from  the  right  side  across  the  front  breadth  to 
tks  left  as  far  as  the  waist.  The  bodice  is 
.  slightly  open  in  front,  with  a  trimming  round 
I  the  neck  to  correspond  with  that  on  the  skirt. 

1  The  sleeves  are  very  nearly  tightly-fitting,  and 
'  have  a  plain  band  of  velvet  for  the  epanlettes, 

1  ind  the  same  continuing  as  far  as  the  elbow, 

'  where  the  pointed  straps  commence  the  same  as 
the  rest  of  the  trimming.  One  of  the  very 
broad  buckles  and  bauds,  with  long  ends  crossed 
behind,  that  are  now  so  fashionable,  complete 
the  dress.  The  buttons  maybe  either  in  silk, 

'  'velvet,  mother-of-pearl,  or  steel. 

Autumn  Morning  Toilet. — The  hair  is 
:  :  arranged  in  one  large  loop  behind,  over  which 
I'  a  small  net  is  placed.  Scarlet  velvet  bows  are 
I  worn— one  in  the  centre,  and  one  at  the  side  of 
.the  head,  these  bows  being  fixed  on  to  a  piece 
I  I  of  elastic,  which  can  easily  be  slipped  on  and 
;oS.  The  skirt  of  the  dress  may  be  composed 
||  jeither  of  plain  white  muslin  or  white  alpaca ; 

t  ils  only  ornament  consists  of  a  broad  pleated 
i  |trimming  of  the  same  material  This  is  car- 
I  :  ltd  round  the  bottom  and  up  the  front  of  the 
’  •'"■ft,  where  it  gets  gradually  narrow  towards 
'be  waist.  A  pleated  muslin  chemise  liusse 
'•niis  the  under-bodice,  completed  by  a  very 
)  ^rc4d  scarlet  waistband  and  mother-of-pearl 
i  ’  "if'sle.  The  little  cutaway  jacket  is  in  scarlet 
I’rtnch  merino,  trimmed  with  black  silk  cut  out 
m  squares,  and  edged  with  black  lace.  The 

I  -'  HTB  is  coat-shaped,  and  ornamented  only 
I  'ond  the  bottom  with  a  cut-out  band  of  silk 
-  'rs  the  rest  of  the  trimming.  The  collar  is  of 
'be  narrowest  description,  and  is  made  of 
linen.  A  tiny  scarlet  cravat  is  worn 

Uhit. 

I  Little  Giul’s  Walking  Dress.— Toqnet  of 
I  Ibis  Velvet,  trimmed  with  an  eagle's  wing  and  a 
I  vViig  ostrich  feather.  The  dress  and  pardessus 
if  "'s  of  cnir  coloured  poplin,  trimmed  with  cross-  j 


way  bands  of  velvet  or  silk.  The  skirt  of  the 
dress  has  a  narrow  pleating  at  the  bottom.  The 
pardessus  has  no  seam  whatever  at  the  back, 
but  ia  a  loosely-fitting  paletot,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  growing  children.  The  epaulettes 
are  composed  of  pleated  velvet  or  silk. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.,  supplies  paper  models,  tacked 
together  and  trimmed,  of  the  articles  illustrated 
in  this  plate  at  the  following  prices : — Green 
dress  complete,  5s.  Od. ;  bodice  and  sleeve,  8s. 
sleeve.  Is.  Gd. ;  morning  toilet  complete,  in¬ 
cluding  skirt,  chemise  Basse,  and  coloured 
jacket,  5s.  fid. ;  skirt,  8s. ;  chemise  Knsse,  2s. ; 
coloured  jacket,  2s. ;  little  girl's  paletot,  2s.  fid. 

A  flat  pattern  to  ent  from  is  included  with  each 
made-up  model. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Magenta  and  White  Lamp  or  Vase  Mat, 
— Materials :  A  round  wooden  frame  with  pegs 
1  oz.  of  4-thread  Berlin  wool  of  the  brightes 
possible  shade  of  magenta  ;  |  oz.  of  white  woo 
the  same  thickness;  a  netting  needle.  It  is. 
quite  an  old-fashioned  style  of  mat  that  forms 
the  subject  of  our  coloured  illustration  this 
month,  but  one  nevertheless  that  is  always  a 
favourite.  Besides,  a  great  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  the  sliaiie  of  the  mat  and  in 
the  fringe  which  surrounds  it.  The  two  last- 
named  novelties  are  suflicient  attraction,  we 
think,  to  make  the  pattern  acceptable  to  our 
readers.  One  great  advantage,  too,  this  style 
of  mat  possesses  over  those  that  used  to  be 
made  with  the  fringe  only  as  it  came  from  the 
frame  is  that  articles  placed  on  it  are  not 
liable  to  bo  tnmed  over,  as  the  foundation  is 
much  more  solid  with  the  substantial  fringe 
round  it,  and  lies  more  firmly  on  the  table. 
Procure  the  wool  in  half-ounce  skeins,  as  thereby 
much  joining  is  saved,  and  wind  it  round  the 
pegs  of  the  frame  in  the  same  manner  as  shown 
in  our  coloured  sketch— namely,  two  rows  of 
magenta  and  one  of  white  alternately.  Croat 
these  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  the  white 
comes  to  the  white,  and  allow  for  each  winding 
eight  double  or  sixteen  single  rows  of  wool. 
When  the  wool  is  wound,  unite  it  in  squares  by 
making  a  strong  knotted  cross-stitch  with  single 
white  wool,  this  wool  being  carried  on  the 
wrong  side  from  one  stitch  to  the  other,  and 
the  long  netting  needle  being  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  sufficient  wool  to  complete 
the  mat.  Take  the  mat  off  the  frame,  and  add 
the  fringe,  which  is  sewn  just  over  the  loops 
made  in  the  foundation  of  the  mat.  We  will 
endeavour  to  explain  how  this  fringe  is  made. 
Double  a  piece  of  wool  four  yards  long,  loop 
this  into  four  sets  of  loops  (it  can  be  done  very 
easily  over  the  fingers),  and  sew  the  looped  wool 
securely  to  the  mat,  using  strong  thread  for  the 
purpose.  The  last  or  smallest  set  of  loops  are 
then  threaded  and  drawn  an-oss  the  other  loops 
which  bide  the  edge  of  the  mat,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  a  pretty  finish  to  it.  A  single 
trial  wiU,  we  are  sure,  enable  any  of  our  intelli¬ 
gent  workers  to  accomplish  tiiis. 

Mrs.  Wileocksou,  4fi,  Goodge-street,  Totten- 
bam-court-road,  London,  W.,  supplies  the 
frames  for  these  mats  at  Is.  each  ;  wool.  Is.  Hd., 
not  including  postage. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


That  we  shouM  all  talk 
of  the  Great  Marriage  Case 
is  certainly  no  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise.  If  the  chief  eini  of  a 
lady's  existence  is  to  bo  married,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  her  to 
know  when  that  beatilled  condition  is 
reached — when  shehas  actualiy  quitted 
the  valley  of  spinsterhood,  and  has  gained 
the  Pisgah  of  matrimonial  dignity.  The 
different  nations  of  the  earth  hare  their 
various  modes  of  courting  and  of  tying  the 
connubial  knot.  The  Australian  savage  is 
content  to  knock  his  lady-love  on  the  head,  and 
convey  her  insensible  to  hils  wigwam.  Henceforth 
ho  is  her  lord  and  master,  and  if  she  holds  it  in  no 
higher  esteem  than  do  English  ladies,  she  has  a 
darker  dread  of  “  my  husband's  club,"  With  these 
savages,  you  see,  ciubs  are  trumps,  and  if  they 
don't  win  hearts  they  take  them.  We  are  not  at 
ail  sure  whether  this  club  law  is  not.  in  some  of  its 
results,  more  satisfactory  than  the  legislation  of  a 
higher  civilisation.  The  lady  who  has  been  literally 
smitten  by  her  lord — a  lord  who  has  entertained 
for  her  a  strong  alTection,  and  given  literally 
striking  evidence  of  his  fidelity — iscertainnnd  sure 
that  she  is  married — that  is,  that  she  belongs  to 
him  who  has  taken  her;  that  no  willingness  on  his 
part  will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  ho  wooed 
her,  won  her,  wed  her.  So  much  cannot  be  affirmed 
of  the  wives  in  the  Hiitish  islands.  Yon  were 
married — where  ? — by  whom  ? — when  ?  Was  it  in 
England,  by  the  clercyman  of  the  parish,  with  a 
licence,  or  were  you  duly  read  out  three  times  In 
church?  Was  it  in  Scotland,  where  such  prelimi¬ 
naries  may  be  dispcu.sed  with  or  was  it  in  Ireland  ? 
Are  you  perfectly  sa'lslled  that  the  officiating 
minister  was  a  lawfully-authorised  official?  Was 
he  duly  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  bind 
together  those  in  God's  name  who  were  never 
more  at  man's  word — always  with  the  exception 
of  the  Divorce  Court — to  be  put  asunder  ?  It  be¬ 
comes  a  really  very  serious  question,  and  one  which 
demands  a  satisfactory  answer.  What  are  we  to 
make  of  the  law  as  it  stands  ?  “  Law  is  law,*  says 
the  leanicd  Stevens ;  “end  nevertheless  and  not¬ 
withstanding.  and  as  it  was  and  is  and  might  be, 
BO  duly  setting  forth  the  fact  that  law  Is  law.*  Put 
what  M  law  ?  “  Law,"  says  the  same  learned 

authority,  “is  like  a  country  dance,  wherein  people 
go  up  and  down  till  they  are  tired;  law  is  like  a 
book  of  surgery,  there  are  so  many  terrible  cases 
in  it ;  law  is  like  a  new  fashion,  people  are  mad  to 
get  into  it;  law  is  like  bad  weather,  i^ople  are  glad 
to  get  out  of  it."  No  doubt,  the  lady  who  is  wife 
and  no  wife,  who  is  Mrs.  on  one  side  of  the  border 
and  Miss  on  the  other,  would  bo  right  glad  never 
to  have  known  the  six  years'  conflict,  which  seems 
but  the  beginning  of  six  years'  more ;  but  what  la 
to  be  done?  Judge  A  thinks  one  way.  Judge  R 
thinks  another.  Judge  C  wavers.  Judge  D  doubts. 
One  lungs  for  the  summary  justice  of  ancient  times 
and  Oriental  lands,  when  Cadi  Wisehead  would 
give  judgment  according  to  juslice,  and  no  shower 
of  piastres  would  save  the  offender  from  the  basti¬ 
nado.  What  would  we  not  give  for  a  court  of 
justice  in  place  of  a  court  of  law  1 
But,  as  you  remark,  Loi  i.sn,  you  arc  not  in  the 
condition  of  the  lady  to  whom  we  have  referred ; 
there  is  no  prebability  whatever  of  your  being 
placed  in  these  circumstances.  We  hope  not, 
sincerely ;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  adopt  your 
sentiment  with  regard  to  the  certainty  of  your 
exemption,  namely,  that  you  are  “  a  spinster,  and 
too  old  to  be  marri^.*  Twenty-nine,  and  too  old  1 
When  you  have  counted  twice  twenty-nine  it  is 


time  enough  to  say  so,  and  even  then  there  is  hope 
As  to  the  “gentleman"  of  “about  twenty,"  whoU 
“certainly"  in  love  with  you,  we  adviM  haviag 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  He  is  too  jiouny.  Ail  hit 
One  expressions  are  but  expressions,  and  the  happi. 
ness  he  promises  you  would,  in  all  probablfiiy, 
melt  like  a  anow-wrealh.  We  remember  poor 
Harley  saying,  “Three  months  before  I  married 
Angelina  I  liked  her  so  much  I  thought  I  could  eat 
her,  and  three  months  aflorwanis  I  wished  1  had!" 

Your  lines,  E.  11.,  on  “The  Child's  Dream"  are 
pretty,  but  not  adapted  for  our  Magazine.  We 
advise  Vkhesa  to  purchase  the  volumes  of  the 
Esolishwomas's  Domestic  Maoazixe,  bound  la 
cloth.  They  are  published  at  5a.  each  volnma 
English  penny  postage-stamps,  used,  are  of  no 
value.  Verexa  writes  a  tolerably  good  hand  for  a 
girl  of  fifteen.  Miss  Alick  M.  I.,  should  bear  in 
mind  that  parental  responsibility  is  a  sacred  tmst, 
and  that  a  child,  however  refractory,  should  never 
bo  consigned  to  other  care.  On  the  plea  of  children 
being  incorrigible,  our  reformatories  end  indiie- 
tiiul  schools  might,  and  would  be,  overcrowded, 
were  it  not  for  the  judicious  arrangements  which 
prevent  such  an  abuse  of  these  Instituilona  Chil¬ 
dren  are  generally  what  their  parents  make  them; 
they  are  talents  of  tru.''t — loans  to  be  rendered  back 
witii  liiteresL 

L'Esi-erance  sends  ns  some  lines  on  “Memoiy," 
which  arc  nc'ther  “puny"  nor  destitute  of  merit 
They  indicate  the  possession  of  )M>ctic  ability,  and 
in  this  view  arc  encouraging  as  to  the  future  eflorta 
of  the  fair  writer.  And  now  to  your  pressing 
question  on  jiink  paper,  W.  N.  A.  I.et  us  assure 
you  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  “move  '  every 
time  you  meet  a  gentleman,  “  three  or  four  times 
in  the  course  of  nn  hour,"  without — mark  the  ex¬ 
ception— you  arc  directly  in  his  way.  If  so,  courtesy 
would  dictate  coining  out  of  it,  and  not  obliging 
him  to  make  a  circumbendibus  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  it  is  not  necessary,  moreover, 
that  he  should  “raise  his  hat"  There  are  several 
books  of  the  same  class  as  “Queechy”  and  “The 
Wide  Wide  World"— “Alone"  is  one  of  them,  not 
“.\11  Alone,"  not  “Left  Alone,"  not  “Quite  Alone" 
[there  is  so  much  solitude  in  society  now!];  there 
is  also  "My  Brother's  Keeper,"  the  “Lamplighter," 
and  a  veritable  host  of  a  similar  jiattcm.  To  you. 
Si  mmer  Bo.se,  the  last  piece  of  infonnation  may 
be  usefuL  You  want  some  tales  that  arc  not  “too 
absorbing"— there  they  are. 

Uhoer  a  CLOrn.- The  story  of  “Wnyfe  Sum¬ 
mers"  coininencod  in  No.  Hi  of  the  ExGLisiiwoxAX'e 
Domestic  Magazine,  and  ended  in  No.  S-i.  The 
numbers  will  be  forwarded  to  you  on  receipt  of  10a 
worth  of  postage-stamps.- I.ofi.sE.  Your“Dreami 
of  the  Past '  are  not  ill-written.  They  breathe  the 
language  of  a  saddened  spirit ; — “  Let  me  dream  to¬ 
night"—"  let  mo  sing  to-night"—"  let  me  sigh  to¬ 
night" — “lot  me  weep  to-night" — “let  me  pray 
to-night”  Why?  In  the  remembrance  of  happy 
days  gone  by.  Regret  for  happiness  departed  is  u 
unhealthy  as  it  is  vain.  We  are  indebted  to  you 
(“live  and  learn")  for  a  good  .suggestion  As  to 
a  list  of  irooks  on  the  subject  you  name,  a  second¬ 
hand  dealer  will  supply  you  with  a  catalogue.— 
May.  The  Story  of  Garibaldi  is  now  completed, 
and  is  publi^hed  a'  half-a-crown. 


THE  SUPPLEMENT. 

(Price  6d.,  or  with  the  MaRasine,  Is.) 
roNTFNra. 

“  I.a  Mode;*  “Operas,  Oratorios,  And  Musical  F.nlcruii- 
ments;"  “Captain  MasOTs's  Chihlren;"  ** Which  is  the 
Wife?"  Oariic;*'  *•  Rastnard  of  the  Sun  and  Westward  sf 
the  Mo>n;"  Music  of  the  Month:  Answers  to  Corr-spoo- 
dents.  Illustrations  of  autumn  drestea  with  coat  bodices; 
tittle  sirl's  dress  ditto ;  dressins-rooni  basket,  3  illustraUcas, 
crochet  silk  smoking  cap,  by  Mra.  Mce;  clidtclainc,  or  penes 
ban;  round  footstool  in  Berlin  wrork  and  imiution  ermine, 4 
illustrations;  the  Aleiandra  ceinture,  3  illustrations;  tM 
Doralice  ofteture;  the  Butterfly  cravat  and  cuff;  the  Scotea 
ditto;  round  Leshorn  hat;  3  fashtcmablc  bnnneta,  wilbo’d 
c  irtains;  the  Rmpresi  corseb  t ;  the  Spanish  jacket;  vroebM 
d'oyleys  by  Mrs.  Mee ;  and  3  large  half-pisa  enarayinfs  nf 
toilcta  for  the  month.  Also  a  tar;;e  fashion  plate,  and  eotourrd 
raftern,  fer  a  rtp*'’  pmcu.hl.on  and  S  bead  penwipers. 
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A  FAMILY  HISTORY. 


BT  THE  AVTUOB  OF  “THE  K  I  D  D  LE  -  A  -  W I N  E.’ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

“  l\f  ISS  MILDRED  was  the  white  rose,  and  she  and  your  father  seemingly  loved 
'  each  other  dearly.  The  admiral's  lady  was  glad,  and  the  marriage  was 
lettled  to  take  place  when  her  son  came  of  age,  no  one  gainsaying  it  except  his 
father,  who  still  swore  Mr.  Ralph  should  go  to  sea,  and  only  marry  when  he'd 
licked  the  French  like  a  man.  Still  the  lad  stayed  at  home,  and  things  went  on  as 
usual  till  Lady  Tremaine  fell  sick,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  troubles.  The 
doctors  said  she  must  go  to  a  warm  climate,  and  in  much  sorrow  Sir  Theobald 
prepared  for  his  departure,  there  being  great  talk  at  first  of  all  her  daughters 
going  with  her ;  but  Miss  Mildred,  natural  enough,  didn’t  like  to  leave  her  lover, 
Mr.  Ralph  being  'must  demented  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  Miss  Admonitia  being 
like  her  sister's  shadow,  going  where  she  went  and  staying  where  she  stayed,  so  it 
ended  with  only  Miss  Alicia,  the  youngest,  departing  with  her  mother. 

“  She  was  not  sixteen  then,  and  the  sweetest  child  that  eye  could  see,  though 
wilful  as  a  pixy. 

“  Well,  Sir  Theobald  travelled  with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  an  old 
relation  of  hers  to  Italy,  and  then,  leaving  them  comfortably  settled,  he  came 
home.  But  the  anxiety  of  this  long  sickness  hung  over  Treval  like  a  heavy  cloud, 
and  now  her  mother  was  away  Miss  Mildred  began  to  fret  that  she  hadn’t  gone 
with  her.  More  especial  did  she  grieve  when  letters  came  with  ill  news  of  the 
invalid,  and  at  such  times  your  father  would  return  from  Treval  in  a  gloomy 
temper.  Perhaps  Miss  hlildred  now,  in  her  anxiety  and  self-reproach,  felt  less 
'pleasure  in  the  presence  of  the  lover  for  whose  sake,  and  at  whose  entreaties,  she 
had  stayed  at  home.  And  maybe  she  let  Mr.  Ralph  see  this  too  plainly.  At  all 
jeventg,  sharp  words  came  between  their  love  now  at  times,  and  the  yoimg  man  was 
ieWed,  and  fretted. 

“  About  six  months  after  Lady  Tremaine’s  departure  that  ghastly,  oogly  old 
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MILDRED’S  WEDDING. 


lieutenant  died  awful.  All  the  house  was  woke  up  in  the  night  by  shrieks  like  th( 
screeches  of  some  one  in  torments.  If  Tregeagle  had  broke  loose  from  Dozmare- 
pool  he  couldn’t  howl  worse.  We  started  from  our  beds,  and  met  each  other  on 
the  staircases  and  passages,  some  with  lights  and  some  without,  and  all  asking  whaJ 
was  the  matter,  and  none  able  to  tell,  till  all  of  a  suddint  there  rushed  by  us  a 
figure  with  a  wild  look  as  if  he  was  hunted  by  something,  and  we  saw  ’twas  the 
lieutenant.  In  a  minute,  as  he  stared  behind  him,  not  at  us,  there  came  out  of 
his  throat  a  yell  of  pain  and  horror  such  as  I  hope  never  to  hear  agam.  h’o 
need  to  ask  now  where  the  screeches  come  from.  We  all  cried  out  he  was  mad, 
and  we  women  held  back  terrified,  while  the  men  went  arter  him  as  hard  as  they 
could  tear. 

“  My  lady,  standing  at  her  door  in  her  long  white  dress,  as  pale  as  ashes,  cried] 
out  to  us  to  catch  him  afore  he  did  himself  some  harm.  The  admiral,  coming  from 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  rushed  up  one  staircase  with  two  men,  while  the  rest  | 
dashed  up  another.  But  the  madman  kept  ahead,  and  got  into  a  little  room  at  the 
very  top  of  the  east  tower,  where  master  had  a  lot  of  curiosities  stowed  away,  and 
here  he  banged  the  door  and  locked  it  in  their  faces.  With  all  their  strength  put 
forth,  it  was  five  minutes  before  the  stout  oak  gave  way,  and  then,  with  the  moon¬ 
light  gleaming  on  him,  they  saw  him  for  one  instant  at  the  window,  the  next  and 
he  had  sprung  out,  and  was  whirling  in  the  air  down  to  the  court  below,  and  there 
his  brains  were  scattered  on  the  stones. 

“  This  event  sobered  the  admiral  a  good  deal,  lie  was  afraid  to  drink  as  hej 
had  done,  and  he  grew  more  reasonable  and  kind.  There  was  nothing  more  saidl 
about  Mr.  Ralph  going  to  sea,  and  his  father  spoke  to  Sir  Theobald  about  the 
marriage,  and  agreed  it  should  take  place  when  his  son  was  of  age.  So  now  he 
and  Miss  Mildreil  were  openly  engaged,  and  all  the  country  side  talked  of 
coming  wedding. 

“  Meanwhile  it  was  thought  Lady  Tremaine  was  gettuig  better,  and  there  was 
hope  of  her  coming  home,  and  Miss  Mildred  and  Miss  Admonitia  wrote  and  begged 
her  earnestly  to  return  for  the  wedding.  There  was  great  rejaicing  through  the 
country  when  Mr.  Ralph  came  of  age,  and  the  marriage  only  waited  Lady 
Tremaine’s  arrival.  The  poor  lady  got  as  far  as  Paris  on  her  journey,  and  there 
she  died  quite  sudden.  Sir  Theobald,  who  had  gone  to  fetch  her,  wrote  home  to| 
tell  of  it,  and  bade  all  the  tenants  come  and  meet  the  body  at  Falmouth,  for 
he  was  going  to  bring  her  to  Treval  to  bo  buried.  It  was  a  grand  funeral  sure 
enough,  but  it’s  not  of  that  I’ve  got  to  tell,  but  of  the  change  that  came  over  Mia 
Mildred. 

“  From  the  day  she  heard  the  news  she  shut  herself  up,  and  would  see  no  one. 
She  seemed  like  one  bedoled,  and  never  spoke  except  to  utter  some  bitter  self' 
reproach.  Her  mother’s  death  she  thought  lay  at  her  door ;  Alicia,  she  said,  was  a 
giddy  thing  who  knew  nothing,  and  if  she  had  gone  to  Italy  in  her  stead  to  nurse 
her  mother  she  wouldn’t  have  died.  Or  if  she  had  not  hiuriod  her  home  for  the 
wedding  she  might  have  lived  for  years  in  that  soft  climate.  Thus  she  went  on, 
and  the  evening  they  brought  Lady  Tremaine’s  corpse  to  Treval,  Miss  Mildred 
stood  by  the  coflin  white  as  snow,  and  when  your  father,  whom  she  liad  refused  to 
see  for  days,  came  and  took  her  hand,  she  broke  out  into  bitter  words,  saying  bet 
great  love  for  him  was  an  idolatry  to  which  she  had  sacrificed  all  duties,  and  for] 
her  punishment  he  would  live  to  work  her  fearful  woe.  She  knew  this,  she  said, 
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because  she  had  learned  to  know  his  nature  better  than  he  knew  it  himself,  and  in 
always  yielding  to  his  ever>8elfish,  ever-changing  demands,  she  had  only  fostered 
his  imperiousness  and  fickleness,  and  it  would  be  hers  to  gather  in  the  fruit. 

“  All  this  she  uttered  only  in  grief  and  passion,  clinching  her  words  by  a  wild 
TOW  that  for  her  mother’s  sake  she  would  do  penance,  and  punish  herself  by  not 
seeing  his  face  for  three  months.  He  knew  she  spoke  in  haste  and  anguish,  and 
he  was  willing  to  forgive  her  words  against  him,  but  he  could  not  forget  them. 
And  time  after  time  he  rode  over  to  Treval  dull  and  sad,  only  to  return  home 
irritated  and  chafed  by  her  strange  persistence  in  refusing  to  see  him.  Even  Miss 
Admonitia  was  hard  upon  him,  accusing  him  of  selfishness  when  he  grew  angry, 
and  saying  it  was  his  counsel  to  Alildred  which  had  made  her  refuse  to  go  to  Italy 
with  her  mother,  and  his  will,  his  wishes,  had  ever  been  Mildred’s  law,  and  the  least 
he  could  do  now  w’as  to  be  patient,  and  bear  with  her  grief,  though  it  had  taken  a 
wilful  shape.  But  this  was  the  first  time  that  any  act  of  Mildred’s  had  hurt  /ttm, 
80  he  was  not  patient,  and  when  six  weeks  had  gone  by  without  her  once  relaxing 
in  her  strange  penance — surely  the  hardest  to  her,  poor  lady,  that  she  could  inflict 
upon  herself — he  left  Treganowen  angrily,  and  went  up  to  Bath. 

“  Now  when  Sir  Theobald  returned,  people  had  wondered  Miss  Alicia  was  not 
with  him,  but  soon  it  came  out  that  the  old  lady,  his  relation,  had  begged  so  hard 
flat  she  might  stay  with  her  another  year  that  he  had  consented.  So  she  stopped 
at  Paris ;  then,  as  months  and  months  went  gloomily  by  at  Treganowen  and  Treval 
—for  Mr.  Ralph  did  not  come  home  when  Miss  Mildred’s  penance  was  over,  and 
she  was  too  proud  to  ask  him — we  heard  of  her  in  London,  amid  lots  of  gay  doings, 
which  sounded  strange  to  us  at  these  two  sad  houses.  For  Sir  Theobald  was  a 
broken  man  since  his  wife’s  death,  seeing  no  one  save  his  two  elder  daughters  in 
their  sable  garments ;  and  as  for  us  here,  the  admiral  had  grown  into  an  old  man, 
quite  querulous  and  feeble,  and  my  lady  was  always  quiet,  and  mostly  helpless. 

“At  last,  pining  for  her  son,  she  drove  over  to  Treval,  and  had  a  long  inter¬ 
view  with  Miss  Mildred.  I  was  more  her  friend  than  her  servant,  so  she  read  to 
me  the  letter  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Ralph  on  her  return,  begging  him  to  come  home,  for 
Mildred  Avas  sorry  she  had  pained  him,  and  entreated  his  forgiveness.  But 
Mr.  Ralph  had  a  haughty  temper,  and  he  could  not  so  easily  forget  his  anger.  It 
was  long  before  he  wrote,  and  then  his  letter  was  short  and  hurried.  He  could  not 
return  just  yet,  he  said ;  he  had  made  promises  and  engagements  to  friends  which 
could  not  be  broken.  Alildred  should  have  thought  of  this  before  she  drove  him 
away  from  Treval.  His  love  for  her  had  kept  him  at  home  continually,  and  he 
had  seen  nothing  of  the  world ;  but  now  his  leading-strings  were  broken,  and  he 
must  see  something  of  life  before  he  settled  down.  He  remarked  confidentially  to 
his  mother  that  Mildred  had  defects  in  her  character,  but  he  had  loved  her  too 
much  to  heed  them  till  they  had  been  set  in  array  against  himself ;  but  now  he 
thought  it  best,  for  his  own  happiness  and  for  hers,  to  show  her  he  was  not  a 
man  to  play  the  patient  servant  and  lover  for  ever.  He  added,  in  what  I  thought 
a  reckless  tone,  that  they  had  better  be  married  at  once  when  he  returned  home ; 
and  he  prayed  his  mother  to  get  Mildred  to  fix  the  period  of  their  marriage,  for,  in 
order  to  prove  to  her  that  he  too  could  be  obstinate,  he  was  resolved  not  to  see  her 
face  till  their  wedding-day  was  fixed. 

“  This  was  a  strange,  harsh,  wild  letter  to  show  to  Miss  Mildred,  and  my  mistress, 
having  no  one  else  to  take  counsel  with,  asked  me  if  she  should  let  her  see  it  or  not. 
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I  was  frightened  at  the  thought,  and  begged  her  not ;  but  she,  it  seems,  held  a 
different  opinion,  for  she  went  to  Treval,  and  by  her  tears  when  she  returned  I 
knew  the  interview  had  been  a  painful  one.  She  told  me  that  night  that  she  had 
never  seen  Miss  Mildred  so  humble,  and  that  Ralph  need  not  fear  the  future,  for 
her  love  for  him  was  so  great  and  wonderful  that  for  her  part  she  only  dreaded  that 
his  wife  would  be  too  much  a  slave  to  his  caprices. 

“  Shortly  afterwards  we  heard  that  Miss  Mildred  had  left  her  seclusion,  and  was 
again  receiving  visits.  Then  I  knew  from  my  mistress  that  she  hail  written  a 
heartrending  letter  to  Mr.  Ralph  entreating  his  compassion  and  forgiveness  for  her 
strange  mood,  and  imploring  liis  speedy  return,  saying  timidly  she  would  fix  a 
period  for  their  marriage  when  he  came. 

“  Now  your  father.  Miss  Esther,  was  young  aud  thoughtless,  and  perhaps  he 
had  been  hardly  used  by  this  proud  young  lady,  or  maybe  he  was  tired  of  a  court¬ 
ship  that  had  already  lasted  to}  long,  and  demanded  too  many  sacrifices  of  him. 
At  all  events,  he  wrote  to  his  mother  to  say  that  for  three  months  Miss  Mildred 
had  refused  to  see  his  face,  disregarding  all  his  entreaties ;  and  now  he  scarcelj 
knew  why,  but  he  was  sick  and  weary,  and  little  inclined  to  heed  hers.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  prayed  his  mother  to  get  the  wedding  fixed  as  early  as  possible,  for  his 
state  of  mind  now  would  bear  no  uncertainty.  He  would  see  Mildred  again  as  her 
husband,  but  not  as  her  lover ;  that  part  of  his  life  was  over. 

“  I  believed  this  strange,  contradictory  letter  was  but  lovers’  play,  and  perhaps 
a  little  the  insolence  of  youth  and  delight  of  a  new  power,  but  it  went  to  Miss 
Mildred's  heart.  I  never  knew  what  he  wrote  to  her,  but  she  matle  no  more 
scruples  in  fixing  her  wedding ;  only  she  prepared  for  it  sadly,  and  with  a  heavy 
fore'ooding  on  her  mind. 

“  Now  all  this  time  Miss  Alicia  was  still  away ;  and  they  had  letters  from  her 
great-aunt,  saying  how  happy  she  was,  and  how  little  call  there  w'as  to  have  her 
home ;  but  suddenly,  about  a  month  before  the  wedding,  Alicia  herself  wrote  from 
Bath  to  say  she  was  coming  back  to  her  dear  old  home ;  and,  sure  enough,  a  few 
days  afterwards  here  she  was,  upsetting  Treval  House  w'ith  her  new-fashioned 
ways. 

“  It  w'iis  just  three  years  and  a-half  since  she  had  gone  away,  aud  if  she  was  a 
pretty  child  then,  she  was  a  lovely  and  accomplished  woman  now.  She  could  do 
lots  of  things  that  Miss  Admonitia  and  Miss  Mildred  knew  nothing  of.  She  could 
speak  foreign  tongues,  she  could  sing  like  an  angel,  and  make  such  music  come  out 
of  the  old  harpsichord  at  Treval  that  the  very  birds  stopped  at  the  windows  to 
listen.  Then  she  could  dance  like  a  fairy — new  dances  never  seen  before  in  these 
parts — and  all  her  gowns  were  made  in  the  latest  fashion  ;  and  her  maid  dressed 
her  hair  so  high  with  bews  and  side-curls,  and  bits  of  lace  and  jewels,  that  she 
was  sparkling  and  radiart  to  look  at.  No  wonder  the  folks  left  talking  of  Miss 
Mildred’s  pale  beauty,  ard  Miss  Admonitia’s  statelijicss,  to  rave  only  of  the  damask 
rose  fresldy  blooming  at  Treval, 


tllATTER  XX. 

“  A/f  ISS  ALICIA  had  been  home  about  a  week,  and  all  the  country  side  was  full 
of  talk  of  her — the  ladies  borrowing  her  fashions,  and  even  Miss  Mildred 
altering  her  wedding-gowns  to  the  new  modes — when  Mr.  Ralph,  with  two  servants, 
rides  home  unexpected,  in  such  hot  haste  that  he  took  but  one  day  to  come  from 
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Plymouth  to  Treganowen.  The  horses  were  covered  with  foam  and  mud,  the 
servants  fagged  out ;  but  Mr.  Ralph  scarcely  stopped  to  kiss  his  mother  before  he 
vaulted  on  the  back  of  a  fresh  horse,  and  was  off  to  Treval. 

“  My  ixx)r  lady,  who  was  an  angel  of  goodness,  rejoiced,  and  said  to  me  that 
night,  with  tears  in  her  eyes — 

“  ‘  Surely,  Prudence,  I  shall  see  my  dear  boy  now  married  and  happy  before  I 
die.  I  knew  it  was  only  a  lovers’  quarrel  between  him  and  Mildred.  She  loves 
him  most  dearly.’ 

“  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  answer  her,  for  the  two  new  serving-men  from  Bath 
had  been  talking  strange  things  below,  and  when  we  told  of  our  young  master’s 
coming  marriage  they  had  laughed,  and  said  ’twas  no  wonder  Mr.  Ralph  had 
followed  his  beautiful  betrothed  in  such  hot  speed.  The  other  servants  were  at 
pains  to  set  them  right,  and  explain  that  Miss  Alicia  was  not  the  bride ;  but  I  said 
nothing,  for  such  a  strange  feeling  of  horror  and  pain  nipped  my  heart  that  it 
came  u]^)on  me  all  of  a  sudden  that  grief  was  seething  for  us  all. 

“  I  cannot  tell  you.  Miss  Esther,  what  passed  at  Treval.  I  only  know  that 
here  we  servants  whispered  together  that  Mr.  Ralph’s  looks  were  not  those  of  a 
bridegroom.  He  would  ride  home  from  Treval  in  a  fury  hke  one  escaping  for  his 
life,  but  only  to  gallop  back  there  again  in  an  hour  with  a  pale  face  and  set  lips. 


j  Meanwhile  all  the  preparations  for  the  wedding  w'ent  on.  The  family  jew’els 
:  which  the  old  admiral  had  sent  to  Paris  to  be  re-set  came  home  in  the  hands  of  a 
j  special  messenger ;  and  then  the  state  coach  was  ordered  out,  and  my  lady  and  the 
I  jdmiral  went  in  great  pride  to  Treval,  and  presented  them  to  Miss  Mildred,  in  a 
j  splendid  case,  engraved  with  her  new  name  that  was  to  be. 
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“  When  the  coach  was  starting  there  was  a  great  cry  for  Mr.  Ralph,  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  However,  when  they  reached  Treval  he  w'as  found 
easy  enough,  leaning  over  Miss  Alicia’s  harpsichord,  while  she  sang  in  one  of  those 
foreign  tongues  her  sisters  couldn’t  understand.  Tliere  were  many  guests  in  the 
state  drawing-room,  and  Miss  Mildred  kept  up  bravely  before  them  all ;  but  as  they 
slipped  aw'ay  so  her  courage  went,  till  at  la.st,  when  no  one  was  by,  save  her  father, 
her  elder  sister,  the  admiral,  and  his  wife — for  Miss  Alicia  had  gone  to  the  hall- 


®  I  door  to  speed  the  parting  guests,  and  Mr.  Ralph  followed  her — then  she  fell  on  her 
-  bees,  and  spoke  out  her  bitter  grief ;  then  she  implored  my  lady  to  hike  back  the 
jewels  and  keep  them  for  her  son’s  wife,  for  she  should  never  be  that  happy  woman. 
'  And  she  pointed  to  her  sister  and  her  lover  going  by  the  window,  smiling, 
arm-in-arm. 

admiral  rose  in  a  fury,  and  Sir  Theobald  wept,  for  his  youngest 
daughter  was  to  him  the  appjle  of  his  eye,  and  my  lady,  standing  between  them, 
^  ®  wrung  her  hands,  her  heart  yearning  towards  her  son,  though  she  loved  Mildred 
too,  while  Alicia  seemed  to  her  a  foolish  foreign  girl,  full  of  airs  and  graces. 

41  all  gathered  round  Miss  Mildred,  and  kissed  and  comforted  her,  striving 
to  persuade  her  that  her  poor  jealous  heart  was  mistaken ;  but  Sir  Theobald  held 
aloof,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  window  through  which  he  saw  the  figure  of  his 
youngest  daughter,  radiant  in  grace  and  loveliness. 

IS  full  4n  gijj^ii  never  forget  that  night.  Mr.  Ralph  came  home  late,  and  was 
jiommoncd  instantly  to  his  father’s  room.  No  word  of  their  whispered  talk  passed 
i^ants,  jtijeugh  the  closed  doors,  but,  the  interview  over,  the  young  man  came  out,  white 
from  ghastly  as  the  shadow  of  death,  and  went  straight  to  his  mother’s  chamber 
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She,  seemingly,  could  give  him  no  comfort,  and  he  left  her  like  one  in  despair. 
The  poor  lady  called  me  to  her  in  a  voice  of  anguish,  as  his  step  sounded  through 
the  corridor,  but  there  were  secrets  in  her  heart  too  heavy  for  speech,  and  she 
could  only  spend  her  grief  in  prayers  and  tears. 

“  The  next  day  the  old  admiral  wandered  about  like  a  man  haunted,  muttering 
to  himself,  and  lifting  his  stick  in  the  air,  as  though  striking  at  phantoms. 
Towards  the  afternoon  we  saw  with  astonishment  the  Treval  coach  and  outriders 
coming  up  the  avenue.  From  an  upper  window  I  watched  to  see  whom  the 
carriage  brought.  It  was  Sir  Theobald,  who,  since  his  wife’s  death,  had  Icarce 
crossed  his  own  threshold,  and  who  now,  as  the  steps  were  let  down,  descended 
with  the  feeble  gait  of  a  man  crushed  and  broken.  He  remained  closeted  with  the 
admiral  an  hour,  and,  somehow,  a  whisper  grew  around  us  that  he  was  come  to 
pray  him  to  substitute  one  sister's  name  for  the  other  in  the  marriage  settlements. 
Then  hir.  Ralph  was  sent  for,  and,  strange  to  s.ay,  he  was  found  in  the  church 
standing  with  folded  arms  before  the  heavy  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  his 
uncle.  He  seemed  lost  in  thought,  and  when  the  servant  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder,  he  turned  round  with  a  start,  repeating  wildly — 

“  ‘  Drowned  off  Bovisand ! — drowned  off  Bovisand  I  A  sad  tale,  John,’  he  said 
to  the  man,  as  if  rallying  his  courage ;  ‘  but,  after  all,  it’s  better  to  be  drowned 
than  hanged.’ 

“  And  then  he  laughed  so  loud  that  the  old  church  echoed  through  and  through 
with  the  sound. 

“  He  strode  back  through  the  park  moodily,  and  sprang  up  the  east  tower 
stairs  to  the  room  where  his  father  and  Sir  'J'heobald  were  sitting.  The  interview 
was  soon  over,  and  I  saw  the  baronet  go  away  with  a  face  more  shrunk,  more 
c.areworn,  than  ever.  And  now  again,  by  some  strange  means,  a  whisper  crept 
tlmough  the  house  that  Mr.  Ralph  stood  honourably  to  his  engagement  with  Miss 
Mildred,  and  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  at  once.  Somehow  his  figure  filled 
up  our  minds  in  a  greater  way  after  this,  and  there  wasn’t  one  of  us  that  didn’t 
scrae  him  with  heartier  goodwill  and  respect,  mlngle<l  with  a  sort  of  tender  pity, 
for  truly  we  saw  the  young  man  was  sick  almost  to  death  with  grief. 

“  And  now  all  was  bustle  and  preparation — lawyers  coming  and  going  with  red- 
taped  parcels — friends  and  cousins  journeying  from  all  parts — servants  and  mantua- 
makers  at  their  wits’  end.  In  the  midst  of  this  who  should  present  himself  on  a 
sorry  hoise  but  Mr.  AVinterdale.” 

“  Mr.  Winterdale !”  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  Mrs.  White’s  narrative  in 
astonishment. 

“  Yes,  Miss  Esther.  He  came  all  the  way  from  London  only  to  look  on  Mia 
Alicia’s  face  again,  with  scarce  even  the  hope  of  receiving  more  from  her  than  a 
civil  recognition  at  church.  He  found  a  poor  lodging  at  Trevalla  Church-town, 
and  he  watched  Mr.  Ralph  and  the  three  sisters  hour  by  hour  as  they  walked  about 
in  the  grounds  at  Treval,  or  flitted  from  window  to  window  in  the  old  mansion. 

“At  last  came  the  day  before  the  wedding,  and  many  papers  and  parchmento 
were  signed  at  Treval  by  the  admiral  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  adminJ 
came  home  in  good  spirits,  and,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  on  the  terrace,  striking 
his  stick  on  the  ground,  1  heard  him  mutter — 

“  ‘  Outdone  their  prophecies  this  time !  The  hanged  man’s  curse  drops  short— 
“  What  was  gained  by  blood  shall  be  lost  through  blood.”  Ah,  ah ! — shall  it? 
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Why,  if  I  give  away  the  old  Towers  myself,  I  don’t  see  how  blood  can  take  them 
away !’ 

“  So  he  muttered,  and  to  this  day  1  cannot  understand  his  words. 

“  The  next  morning — the  wedding  morning — rose  upon  us  like  the  day  of  doom. 
The  tardy  sun  shone  down  njKjn  two  houses  plunged  in  horror  and  desolation. 

“  It  wa.s  scarcely  light  when  a  hoarse  voice  from  without  bade  us  undo  the 
door.  On  obeying,  we  found  a  horseman  from  Treval,  haggard  with  terror  and 
hard  riding.  In  trembling  accents  he  told  his  tale. 

“IVeval  had  been  broken  into.  The  wedding  jewels  were  taken  from  Mias 
Mildred's  bedside,  where  they  Lay  on  a  small  table,  plate  and  money  were  stolen, 
two  servants  were  found  gagged  and  tied;  but  these  evils  were  nothing:  the 
crowning  anguish  was  that  Miss  Alicia  was  missing. 

“  The  weary  day  went  on,  and  in  vain  all  question,  all  search  and  grief — no 
tidings,  no  clue  rcachetl  the  wretched  inmates  of  Treval  .and  Treganoweu. 

“  There  were  no  marks  of  violence  on  window  or  door,  only  the  shutter  of  the 
dining-room  window',  behind  which  a  n.arrow  staircase  leads  to  a  small  collar,  was 
found  partly  off  its  hinges,  as  though  it  had  been  opened  with  too  rough  a  strength. 
Constables  and  magistrates  visited  the  place  and  questioned  the  servants,  but  still 
all  remained  a  mystery.  The  two  men  whom  the  burglars  h.ad  seized  related  with 
all  the  ex.aggcration  of  fright  the  appcar.ance  of  an  armed  gang  in  black  masks, 
and  with  feet  unshod,  creeping  stealthily  upon  them  in  the  dead  of  night.  The 
other  inmates  of  tlie  house  had  heard,  h.ad  seen  nothing ;  Miss  I^Iildrcd  alone,  with 
a  countenance  ghastly  pale,  recounted  how  her  sister,  who  h.ad  not  spoken  to  her 
for  many  days,  had  cutere<l  her  room — she  knew  not  at  what  hour — and  stooped 
oyer  her  and  kissed  her,  whispering,  ‘  Be  happy,  Mildred,  if  you  can.’  And  then 
ihe  had  stolen  away  as  silently  as  she  came. 

“  Days  passed  on  thus  in  ghastly  emptiness,  no  tidings  of  the  lost  Luly  reaching 
ns.  Mr.  Ralph  w'as  like  a  man  suddenly  struck  by  some  great  horror,  fiercer,  more 
tomienting  th.an  madness.  He  rode  to  and  fro  incessantly  between  Treganowen 
and  Treval,  his  pale  face  like  a  spectre’s,  and  his  horse’s  Hanks  covered  with  the 
foam  of  spurring.  But  in  all  these  visits  he  ref uscil  cruelly  to  see  Miss  Mildred, 
though  Miss  Admonitm  prayed  him  on  her  knees,  and  though  the  bereaved  father 
besought  him  even  with  tears. 

“  Another  week  of  anguish,  and  then  the  reason  became  too  plain  why  he  would 
not  look  on  the  face  of  bis  promised  bride,  or  listen  to  her  passionate  pleadings  and 
[  grief.  At  the  end  of  that  week  Mr.  Winterdale — the  stranger  from  London,  whose 
lileut,  hopeless  love  for  Miss  Alicia  had  been  the  talk  of  the  country  side — presented 
himself  here,  .and  asked  for  the  admiral.  His  pallid  countenance,  haggard  with 
grief  and  watching,  and  bristling,  as  it  were,  with  some  secret  horror,  scared  me  as 
I  conducted  him  to  my  master’s  presence.  Before  I  shut  the  door  I  had  heard  his 
words: — 

“  ‘  Sir,  you  are  a  magistrate.  I  demand  from  you  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
of  Miss  Mildred  Tremaine  for  the  murder  of  her  sister.’ " 
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As  Prudence  spoke  these  words,  I  started  from  my  seat  and  seized  her  by  the 
hand.  A  strange  hallueiuation  came  over  me.  It  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  familiar 
already  with  these  terrible  events,  and  w.a3  only  listening  to  a  twice-told  tale.  The 
whole  story,  and  more,  iufiuitely  more,  than  Prudence  could  tell,  presented  itself  to 
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my  mind  as  something  I  know  fully  yet  could  not  express,  for  it  passed  through  mj 
thoughts  like  a  shadow  eluding  my  grasp.  There  even  came  dimly  into  my  brain 
the  fancy  that  a  knowledge  of  Miss  Alicia’s  fate,  with  every  mystery  cleared  away, 
lay  there  within  my  consciousness,  if  I  could  but  seize  and  gather  it  up.  But  the 
clue,  the  light  was  wanting,  and  sinking  back  in  my  chair,  prescient  of  what  was 
coming,  and  yet  unable  to  tell  a  word  of  it,  I  bade  Prudence  in  a  faint  voice 
continue  her  narrative. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

“  admiral  refused  the  warrant  with  stubborn  heat,  upon  which  Mr.  Winter- 

dale  strode  away  white  with  anger,  but  only  to  return  shortly  with  Mr. 
Ralph,  who,  in  a  louder  tone  than  his,  and  with  fiercer  determination,  reiterated  his 
demand  for  the  apprehension  of  Miss  Mildred  Tremaine. 

“  I  doubt  if  the  admiral  would  have  yielded  to  the  fury  of  these  two  young 
men  if  his  son  had  not  threatened  that  he  would  apply  to  another  magistrate. 
Then  he  complied  partially,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Miss  Mildred  should  be  informed 
of  the  suspicions  against  her,  and  she  and  the  witnesses  who  accused  her  should  he 
examined  privately  at  Treval  before  the  admiral  and  two  other  justices,  friends  of 
the  family. 

“  Sly  mistress,  whose  w'omauly  kindness  gave  her  strength,  went  with  me  early 
to  Treval,  and  broke  the  news  gently  to  Miss  Mildred  before  the  magistrates 
arrived.  But,  told  ever  so  gently,  the  accusation  w'as  terrible,  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  anguish  of  that  poor  young  Lady  as  she  listened  to  the  tale,  and  heard 
th.at  her  promised  husband  was  her  fiercest  accuser. 

“  I  have  seen  a  bird  beat  himself  to  death  against  the  bars  of  his  cage  in  an 
agony  of  fear,  and  I  can  compare  Miss  Mildred’s  terror  to  nothing  but  this.  She 
turned  her  head  wildly  from  side  to  side,  like  a  poor  hunted  creature  seeking  help, 
and  finding  none.  Then  she  cast  herself  down  at  Mrs.  Treganowen’s  feet,  and  in 
piteous  accents  implored  her  to  say  if  there  w.as  no  escape,  no  succour  on  either 
hand.  Her  extreme  terror  made  my  mistress  uneasy,  and  she  kept  repeating — 

“  ‘  But  you  are  innocent,  Mildred ;  then  what  have  you  to  fear  ?’ 

“  Miss  Mildred  did  not  seem  to  care  to  assert  her  innocence — pcrliaps  she  was  too 
proud.  She  looked  up  .at  Mrs.  Tregauowen  with  wild  eyes,  her  young  face  blanched 
to  a  deathly  whiteness,  while  she  said  in  a  despairing  voice — 

‘“What  will  my  innocence  avail  me?  I  would  rather  be  guilty  since  Ralph 
accuses  me :  that  w'ould  justify  him.’ 

“  ‘  Rather  be  guilty !  rather  be  the  murderer  of  your  sister !’  exclaimed  my 
mistress  in  horror.  ‘  Slildred,  you  don’t  know  what  you  are  saying.’ 

“  ‘  Murdered !’  repeated  Miss  Mildred.  ‘  Who  says  Alicia  is  murdered?  She  i« 
alive  and  doubtless  well,  and  happy  in  her  way,’  she  added  in  a  tone  of  scorn. 

“  As  she  made  this  cniel  speech  on  the  hapless  young  girl,  helpiless  in  tlic  hands 
of  robbers,  I  looked  at  her,  half  hoping  grief  had  partly  turned  her  brain,  but  her 
proud  white  beautiful  face  showed  no  signs  of  a  disordered  wit ;  it  w'as  quivering 
with  anguish  in  every  nerve,  and  heavy  te.ar3  rested  on  her  long  lashes — signs  of 
bitterness,  but  not  of  a  crazed  mind.  As  I  looked,  all  my  pity  seemed  to  creep 
away  from  Miss  Alicia  to  wander  hitherwards,  and  rest  upon  that  poor  stricken 
■  head.  Acting  by  some  sudden  impulse,  and  forgetting  that  I  was  only  a  servant, 

I  I  went  and  knelt  down  by  her  side. 
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“  ‘  Miss  Mildred,’  said  I,  ‘  you  are  speaking  truth.  Wherever  Miss  Alicia  is,  ' 

she  is  happier  than  you,  for  she  is  not  falsely  accused,  or  unjustly  hated,  or  spitefully 
entreated  by  them  she  loves.  No,  she  is  worshipped,  lamented,  wept  for,  and  she 
carries  with  Iier  the  heart  of  your  lover,  and  all  your  life,  your  honour,  and 
happiness.’ 

“  With  a  great  cry  Mias  Mildred  flung  her  arms  round  my  neck  as  I  spoke,  but 
she  never  uttered  one  word,  and  I  felt  by  the  trembling  of  her  slight  l)ody  that 
words  were  utterly  useless  here,  and  were  never  made  for  such  grief  as  hers. 

“  She  has  always  liked  me  since  that  day,  though  neither  she  nor  I  have  ever 
spoken  of  it. 

“  ‘  Mildred,’  said  my  mistress  in  a  trembling  voice,  ‘  if  you  know  your  sister  is 
alive,  why  not  say  so  to  your  father,  and  to — to  Ralph  ?’ 

“  Miss  Mildred  looked  up  with  a  passionate  gleam  in  her  eyes.  All  this  while 
she  had  been  kneeling  on  the  floor  at  Mrs.  Tregonowen’s  feet,  but  she  moved  a 
httle  away  from  her  now  as  she  said — 

“  ‘  To  Ralph  ?  No,  I  will  never  mention  Alicia’s  name  to  him !  Tell  my 
father?  No,  it  is  better  he  should  believe  Alicia  murdered  than  think  what 
I  think.  I  have  my  mother’s  death  on  my  conscience :  I  will  not  kill  my 
father  too.’ 

“With  that  she  crouched  down  lower  on  the  floor,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  never  stirring  tUl  the  door  opened.  Then  she  sprang  up  in  such  wild  terror, 
aid  clutched  Mrs.  Treganowen  by  the  gown  in  such  pitiful,  child-like  fear,  that 
my  heart  bled  for  her. 

“  ‘  Are  they  come  to  take  me  to  prison  ?’  she  said.  ‘  Oh,  I  am  no  murderess ! 

I  have  not  killed  Alicia — I  could  not  kill  any  one !  Oh,  don’t  let  them  touch  me ! — 
don’t  let  them  touch  me  I’ 

“  She  clung  to  my  mistress  without  looking  round,  .and  all  this  while  it  was 
Mr.  Ralph  standing  at  the  door.  I  Wcos  sobbing,  and  could  not  speak. 

“  ‘  Ralph,’  said  his  mother — and  her  voice  trembled  exceedingly — ‘  this  is  cruel 
—this  is  imlike  a  gentleman.  Leave  us  instantly.’ 

“  ‘  The  justices  wait,’  he  answered  coldly,  ‘  and  I  thought  you  would  rather  I 
told  you  than  another.’ 

“  At  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  Miss  Mildred  turned  and  stood  erect.  Her  face 
flashed  crimson ;  then  the  blood  rushing  back  to  her  heart  left  her  white  as 
marble.  At  sight  of  the  man  she  loved,  her  wild  terror,  which  had  seemed  so  help- 
legs,  so  desperate — like  the  fear  of  a  snared  bird,  or  the  agony  of  a  beaten  child  in 
the  hands  of  a  cruel  master — suddenly  passed  away,  and  as  she  turned  her  proud 
pale  face  towards  him,  no  one  would  have  pitied  her  now. 

“  She  was  full  of  courage,  of  determination,  of  hope.  Her  cheeks  shone  with  a 
light  I  had  never  seen  on  them  before,  and  her  eyes  were  bright  with  some  strange 
joy  and  tenderness. 

‘“lam  ready,’  she  said  quickly.  Tlien  she  added,  in  a  tone  trembling  with 
yearning  love,  ‘  Ralph,  you  should  have  come  earlier.  I  had  need  of  courage.  The 
right  of  you  has  given  it.’ 

“  Embarrassed  by  her  manner,  yet  too  blinded  by  his  own  grief  to  feel  the  full 
generosity  of  her  words,  he  was  turning  away  from  the  door  when  Miss  Admonitia 
entered.  She  thrust  him  out  of  her  way  as  she  would  a  reptile,  with  a  passionate 
liate  and  scorn  that  knew  no  measure,  and  walked  straight  up  to  her  sister’s  side. 
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“  ‘  Mildred,  we  will  go  together,’  she  said,  ‘  before  these  Justices.  Wheresoever 
they  take  you  I  will  go  also.’ 

“  She  drew  herself  up,  aud  waved  Mr.  Ralph  from  the  door. 

“  ‘  Will  you  make  room  for  us  to  pass,  miserable  tniitor?’  she  said  scornfully. 

“  He  shrank  before  her  vehement  indignation,  and  turned  his  face  away ;  but 
Miss  Mildred,  releasing  her  sister’s  arm,  darted  forward  and  stood  before  him. 

“  ‘  Ralph,’  she  said — and  she  held  out  her  little  white  hand  to  him — ‘  give  me  t 
word  of  comfort  before  I  go  to  this  bitter  ordeal  and  shame.  Say  Mr.  Winterdale 
edged  you  on,  and  it  is  not  you  who  first  accused  me.  Oh  I  say  this  is  some 
madness,  aud  you  really  do  not  think  me  a  murderess !’ 

In  her  earnestness  she  laid  her  slender,  trembling  Ungers  on  his  arm,  but  the 
silken  touch  acted  on  him  like  fire,  and  he  shook  it  off  cruelly  with  violent  liate  and 
horror  as  he  sprang  back  with  a  ghastly  look  which  too  plainly  told  how  guilty  he 
thought  her.  For  one  moment  she  quailed,  and  her  white  face  took  that  ashy  hue 
which  it  wears  now  always ;  then  slie  looked  at  him  in  bitter  sorrow,  aud,  taking 
her  sister’s  arm,  she  passed  out  with  a  firm  step,  and  walked  down  the  great  stair¬ 
case  to  the  justice-room. 

“  Mrs.  Treganowen,  weeping  bitterly,  hastened  after  her,  passing  her  son  with 
a  look  of  reproach  and  pain,  but  without  a  word  of  speech.  He  stood  aside  to  let 
us  go  by,  as  I,  holding  my  mistress  by  the  arm,  assisted  her  trembling  steps.  Then 
he  followed  us  silently,  his  eyes  bent  on  Miss  Mildred’s  figure  with  a  sort  of 
ravenous  eagerness,  as  if  he  feared  she  was  going  to  escape. 
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“  TN  the  justice-room  Miss  Admonitia  aud  my  mistress  sat  on  either  side  of  hliss 
Mildred,  but  she  scarcely  seemed  to  need  their  support.  Except  for  her  ashy 
paleness  she  appeared  calm,  while  Miss  Admonitia,  on  the  contrary,  visibly  found 
it  difficult  to  restrain  her  indignation.  She  flushed  continually,  aud  sometimes 
interrupted  the  proceedings  by  some  fiery  word  of  contempt  or  remonstrance.  Illy 
poor  mistress  was  the  most  agitated  of  the  three,  but  she  kept  silent,  only  watching 
her  son  continually,  and  wringing  her  hands  when  he  gave  his  evidence  against 
Miss  Mildred. 

Sir  Theobald  was  not  present.  He  lay  on  his  bed  in  dangerous  sickness.  Hit 
daughters  liad  watched  by  him  the  whole  night,  and  Alias  Admonitia  had  only 
quitted  him  to  place  herself  by  her  sister's  side  during  this  fearful  hour. 

“  Mr.  Winterdale  w'as  the  first  witness  examined.  It  appeared  this  imhappy 
young  man  was  in  the  habit  of  prowling  round  the  house  and  grounds  of  Trevsl 
in  the  hope  of  feasting  his  eyes  for  a  moment  on  the  object  of  his  hopeless  lore. 
Hidden  behind  trees,  in  arbours,  and  among  clumps  of  slirubs,  he  had  been  s 
witness  to  many  a  sorrowful  interview  between  the  sisters.  He  had  heard  emd 
threats,  and  longings  for  vengeance,  and  bitter  hate,  and  hard  words  enough  to 
hang  a  dozen ;  but  what  went  the  farthest  to  implicate  Alias  Alildred  were  the 
secret  meetings  which  he  had  watched  between  her  and  a  man  of  coarse  and 
ruflianly  aspect,  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  and  who  it  was  proved  had  been  seen 
with  the  dashing  and  handsome  scoundrel  supposed  to  be  the  captain  of  the 
band.  As  Air.  Winterdale  gave  this  evidence  those  present  who  believed  in  Alia 
Mildred’s  innocence  grew  uneasy,  aud  many  significant  looks  passed  between  them. 
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jver  “  Then  Mr.  Ralph  was  called,  and  although  in  some  respects  he  was  a  most 
unwilling  witness,  answering  all  questions  relating  to  his  past  love  for  Mildred  and 
his  present  passionate  affection  for  Alicia  with  reluctance,  still  enough  was  elicited 
j,  to  show  that  Miss  Mildred  had  cause  to  hate  her  sister,  and  was  anxious  to  be  rid 

but  of  her.  On  one  point  Mr.  Ralph  gave  evidence  eagerly.  He  proved  that  Mias 

Mildred  had  been  the  first  to  miss  her  sister  and  make  earnest  search  for  her 

lei  >  through  the  house,  her  terror  and  anguish  during  this  time  being  apparently 

[lale  unfeigned,  but  he  was  grieved  to  say  he  had  reason  afterwards  to  think  them 

oine  insincere,  for  when  all  hope  of  finding  Alicia  was  over  she  broke  out  into  bitter 

invectives  against  her,  and  gave  vent  to  e.xpresaions  of  contempt  and  unnatural 
the  hate  that  apixilled  her  listeners.  He  also  related  the  story  Miss  Mildred  had  told 
and  him  of  her  sister’s  visit  to  her  chamber  in  the  night,  and  how,  by  an  accident,  he 

f  he  had  discovered  this  story  to  be  entirely  false,  and  liad  thus  been  first  led  to  suspect 

hue  her  as  an  accomplice  in  Alicia’s  alxluction. 

king  “  He  sat  down  after  thus  speaking  and  looked  steadily  at  his  mother,  though 
air-  his  face  was  blanched  to  the  hue  of  death.  Doubtless  he  felt  bitterly  the  cruel 
part  he  was  taking,  and  yet  would  not  shrink  from  -what  he  considered  his  duty, 
with  “  ‘  Call  Sarah  Tregellas,’  said  one  of  the  magistrates  hastily,  as  though  glad  to 
)  let  break  the  painful  silence. 

ben  “  A  sinister-looking  woman  of  about  fifty  came  forward  and  answered  to  her 
t  of  name. 

“  I  knew  her,  and  had  never  liked  her  much.  She  had  been  Lady  Tremaine’s 
maid,  and  had  gone  abroad  with  her,  being  much  trusted  by  the  family ;  but  she 
was  of  a  vindictive  temper,  as  all  her  fellow-servants  at  Treval  too  well  knew. 

“  In  answer  to  questions  she  proved  that  she  had  that  night  a  quarrel  with 
Min  Martha,  Miss  Mildred’s  maid,  whose  room  she  always  shared,  and  that  in  the  heat 

ishy  of  her  passion  she  went  down  to  complain  to  Miss  Mildred,  but  when  she  got  into 
lund  the  sitting-room,  which  conununicated  with  that  young  lady’s  chamber,  she  thought 
ima  better  of  it,  but  being  unwilling  to  return  to  her  bed  where  Martha  was,  she  made 

Mj  up  her  mind  to  sleep  on  the  sofa  in  this  room.  Accordingly  she  locked  the  door, 

hing  that  she  might  not  be  surprised  by  the  servants  in  the  morning,  and  she  found  the 
unst  door  still  locked  when  she  was  awoke  by  the  cry  of  the  robbery.  Thus  it  was 
impossible  any  one  could  have  entered  Miss  Mildred’s  apartment,  as  the  only 
Hu  entrance  to  it  was  through  the  sitting-room.  Miss  Mildred  was  still  up  when  she 
only  ffltablishcd  herself  on  the  sofa.  There  was  a  light  in  her  room,  and  she  was  moving 
I  about.  Martha,  who  had  been  assisting  her  to  pack,  had  not  left  her  more  than 
ippy  half-an-hour. 

reval  “  You  will  recollect  Miss  Mildred  had  asserted  that  her  sister  came  to  her  bed- 
love.  ride  long  after  she  had  fallen  asleep ;  it  was  evident,  therefore,  her  visit  did  not 
en  a  take  place  during  the  interval  between  Martha’s  departure  and  Sarah’s  arrival  in 
iruel  the  sitting-room. 

;h  to  “  In  apparent  contradiction  to  Sarah’s  testimony  was  the  fact  that  the  bridal 
)  the  jewels  had  certainly  disappeared  from  the  table  in  Mias  Mildred’s  room  where  they 
and  were  placed.  But  strange  looks  that  passed  from  face  to  face  in  the  justice-room 
seen  too  plainly  told  that  a  cruel  suspicion  had  crept  over  the  hearers  that  Miss  Mildred 
the  Lad  herself  made  away  with  this  casket  in  order  to  render  her  story  more  plausible. 
Mi*  In  truth,  the  circumstantial  evidence  against  her  was  so  strong  that  as  I  listened 
hem-  to  it  I  trembled,  and  I  saw  that  the  two  magistrates,  who  had  seated  themselves 
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on  the  bench  with  a  kindly  bias  in  her  favour,  were  now  struck  with  a  belief  in  her 
guilt.  They  would  have  committed  her  to  prison  on  the  charge  of  having  con-  ii 
spired  with  a  band  of  robbers  and  burglars  unknown  for  the  abduction  and 
conccahncnt  of  her  sister,  had  not  the  admiral  opposed  himself  against  their  deeision  o 
with  all  the  force  of  his  character.  n 

“The  room  was  cleared  that  the  justices  might  consult  together;  but  Miss 
Mildred  was  already  considered  a  prisoner,  and  a  constable  followed  us  as  we  bore  ^ 
the  unhappy  yomig  lady  away  into  another  apartment.  As  word  by  word  the 
evidence  grew  against  hei’  into  a  great  pile  of  facts,  proving  the  bitter  hatred,  the 
sliarp  jealousy  and  strife  between  the  sisters,  she  had  listened  to  it  with  the  same  g< 
pale,  ashy  face  that  she  wore  when  Mr.  Ralph  flung  off  her  hand  from  his  arm ; 
but  I  saw  a  kind  of  wonder  mingled  with  deep  shame  and  pain  gather  in  her  eyes  ai 

as,  profaned  by  many  lips,  this  cruel  history  of  her  love,  her  sufferings,  her  hate,  le 

was  thus  gradually  unfolded  before  them.  i 

“And  now,  when  the  prospect  of  a  prison,  with  all  its  shame  and  disgrace,  co 
seemed  imminent — when  so  many  faces  had  bent  shuddering  looks  of  horror  upon  A 
her  as  she  passed — Mr.  Ralph  averting  his,  as  though  the  sight  of  her  were  too  at 

dreadful  a  thing  to  bear — her  courage  again  gave  way,  and  she  sank  down  upon  he 

the  floor  at  my  mistress’s  feet,  cowering,  trembling,  helpless  with  fear  and  misery. 

“Miss  Admonitia  paced  the  room  in  a  fury  of  scorn  and  anger,  and,  rushing  sei 

now  to  her  sister’s  help,  she  would  have  carried  her  into  the  garden  for  air,  but  the  fit 

constable  stood  at  the  tall  window  which  opened  on  the  terrace,  and  refused  to  let  he 

her  depart.  Miss  Admonitia’s  high  spirit  could  not  brook  this  insult,  and  she  F< 

peremptorily  ordered  the  man  to  leave  the  room  ;  at  the  same  time  she  piuhol  open  sp 

the  window  and  strove  to  pass  out,  bearing  the  fainting  Miss  Mildred  in  her  arnts.  :  ho 
But  the  constable,  with  coarse,  hard  words,  laid  his  hand  on  the  shrinking  young  on 

lady  and  forcibly  detained  her ;  and  as  Miss  Mildred  stood  for  a  moment  with  that  I  bj 
brutal  grasp  on  her  little  delicate  arm,  I  saw  her  white  lips  move  as  if  in  prayer,  I 
then  shriek  after  shriek  burst  from  her,  and,  escaping  from  him,  she  ruslied  forward  j  bj 
and  claspod  her  anns  wildly  round  Mr.  Ralph,  who  at  that  moment  appeared  at  the  I  ap 
door.  He  had  no  time  to  thrust  her  from  him  before  her  words  broke  out  inco-  I  wi 
herently —  f 

“  ‘  Ralph,  I  am  innocent !  Oh !  believe  mo,  or  I  shall  die  I  I  have  not  touched  am 
a  hair  of  Alicia’s  head.  Oh  I  I  implore  you  listen  to  me,  else  how  can  I  tell  what  wi 
my  anguish  may  cause  me  to  do  or  to  say  V’  ah 

“  ‘  If  it  only  makes  you  speak  the  truth.  Miss  Tremaine,’  said  Mr.  Ralph  rol 
coldly,  ‘  I  shall  be  satisfied.’  sp« 

“  ‘  Then  you  do  not  believe  mo  ?’  she  said,  as  she  looked  desolately  in  his  face.  sta 
“  ‘  I  grieve  to  say  I  do  not,’  he  answered.  wh 

“As  he  spoke,  the  passionate  clasp  of  her  clinging  hands  unclosed,  and  she  esc 

withdrew  from  him  with  a  look  upon  her  white  face  that  haunts  me  to  this  day.  iuu 

“  ‘Admonitia,’  she  said,  ‘  I  am  alone  now — alone  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  happen 
what  may.’ 

“  As  she  uttered  these  words  an  indescribable  change  passed  into  her  voice ;  it  W( 
took  nothing  from  its  silvery  sweetness,  but  it  seemed  as  if  something  had  died  in 
it — as  if  the  chords  of  hope  and  love  had  snapped,  and  could  never  speak  thar  dw 

sweet  music  again  in  her  tones.  Her  voice  keeps  this  desolate  ring  still,  and  I 
never  hear  it  without  recalling  that  scene  in  her  life.  of  < 
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“As  she  spoke,  Miss  Admonitia  turned  towards  Mr.  Ralph  with  fierce 
indignation — 

“  ‘  Are  you  come  to  insult  us  by  witnessing  our  degradation  and  misery  ?’  she 
cried.  ‘  Have  you  not  done  enough,  or  was  it  you  who  ordered  this  mfiian  to  strike 
my  sister  ?’ 

“  Mr.  Ralph’s  face  flushed  hotly. 

“  ‘  Leave  the  room,’  he  said  to  the  man  hastily ;  ‘  my  presence  here  is  sufficient.’ 

“  Perhaps  he  meant  this  kindly,  but  Miss  Admonitia’s  eyes  flashed  fire  on  him. 

“‘It  wanted  but  this,’  she  said,  ‘that  you  should  make  yourself  Mildred’s 
gaoler.’ 

“  Mr.  Ralph  did  not  answer  her.  The  poor  young  man,  bewildered  by  grief 
and  passion,  bent  over  his  weeping  mother  and  implored  her  in  urgent  whispers  to 
leave  a  house  in  which,  he  said,  murder,  hate,  and  treachery  were  lurking. 

“Meanwhile,  after  a  stormy  discussion  in  the  justice-room,  the  magistrates  had 
consented  to  take  bail  for  Miss  Mildred’s  re-appearance  that  day  fortnight. 
Accordingly,  Sir  Theobald  and  another  gentleman  were  bound  over  in  a  large  sum, 
and,  these  heavy  proceedings  over,  the  crowd,  the  bustle,  the  noise  quitted  the 
house,  and  we  were  left  alone  in  the  quiet  of  despair,  of  grief,  and  sickness. 

“Think  of  it  all.  Miss  Esther,  picture  it  to  yourself,  if  you  can.  An  old 
servant  like  me  knows  not  where  to  find  the  bmmiug  words  that  might  tell  the 
fiery  anguish  of  those  bitter  days.  Perhaps  you  can  fancy  the  deathly  quiet  of  the 
house  as  the  loud  excitement  died  out  of  it,  leaving  pale  fear  and  horror  behind. 
Perhaps  you  c^  fancy  the  servants  whispering  in  groups,  and  starting  at  an  out¬ 
spoken  word ;  you  can  fancy  the  terror,  the  hush,  the  unnatural  stillness  of  that 
household;  but  you  can  never  call  up  before  you.  Miss  Esther,  the  untold  woe 
on  the  pale  faces  of  the  sisters,  neither  can  yon  measure  the  grief  of  the  old  man 
by  whose  bedside  they  sat. 

“  My  mistress  did  not  forsake  that  house  of  grief,  but  she  seemed  perishing  day 
by  day,  and  I  saw  her  face  quail  and  her  hands  tremble  whenever  Miss  Mildred 
approached  her — signs  by  which  I  judged  that  Mr.  Ralx)h  had  at  last  impressed  her 
vith  his  own  belief. 

“Day  after  day  broke  over  us  slowly,  he.avily,  and,  save  for  Sir  Theobald’s 
amemhnent,  no  ray  of  comfort  touched  Treval.  A  week  passed  by,  and  then  the 
whole  country  mde  was  roused  by  the  news  of  an  audacious  burglary  at  a  house 
about  twenty  miles  off.  This  was  followed  by  two  or  three  most  daring  highway 
robberies,  and  every  one  took  the  alarm.  Gentlemen  had  themselves  sworn  in  as 
special  constables,  and  among  them  were  Mr.  Ralph  and  Mr.  Wintcrdalc  ;  people 
stayed  up  all  night  in  their  houses  pistol  in  hand,  soldiers  were  sent  for,  and  the 
whole  county  was  in  excitement.  In  the  midst  of  this  a  man  taken  up  on  suspicion 
escaped  from  the  cage  where  he  was  confined,  but  he  left  a  pocket-book  behind  him, 
and  in  it  was  found  a  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Mildred  Tremaine. 

“  It  was  a  coarse  scrawl,  and  contained  only  these  words : — 

“  ‘  Miss, — Him  as  you  knaw  on  will  meet  you  by  the  Wishin’  Well,  in  Treval 
Wood,  too-marrow  night,  at  ten  o’clock.  Your  sistur  must  knaw  nauthin,  or - ’ 

“  The  rest  was  torn  off ;  but  you  can  imagine  to  what  a  height  of  distrust  the 
discovery  of  this  letter  raised  the  general  feeling  against  Miss  Mildred. 

“  Some  of  the  distant  gentry  and  magistrates  took  the  matter  up.  The  amount 
of  the  bail  given  was  doubled,  and  orders  were  issued  that  Treval  should  be  watched 
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day  and  night.  Constables  were  even  placed  in  the  house,  and  not  one  of  the 
wretched  servants,  upon  whom  also  suspicion  fell,  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow  at 
night  without  thinking  he  might  be  a  prisoner  in  the  morning. 

“Among  the  keenest  watchers  in  the  woods  and  grounds  of  Treval  were 
Mr.  Ralph  and  Mr.  AVinterdale ;  but  the  man  for  whom  they  waited  came  not. 

“  At  length  it  was  resolved  to  show  the  letter  to  Miss  hlildred,  and  ask  her  if 
she  knew  the  writer.  She  took  it  in  her  hand  and  answered  simply  that  it  was 
certainly  written  by  the  man  whom  she  had  met  two  or  three  times  secretly  in 
Treval  Wood  on  affairs  of  her  own,  and  the  sister  to  whom  he  alluded  was  the  elder 
one,  and  not  Alicia.  She  had  wished  to  m.ake  Miss  Admonitia  acquainted  with 
this  man’s  business  with  her,  and  he  had  objected ;  hence  the  mention  of  her  sister 
in  the  letter. 

“  Upon  being  pressed  to  divulge  this  person’s  name  and  abode,  she  had  replied 
haughtily  that  she  knew  neither — that  it  was  not  likely  any  facts  concerning  such 
a  man  could  be  within  her  knowledge.  All  questions  touching  her  reasons  for 
meeting  him  she  declined  to  answer,  contenting  herself  by  a  solemn  declaration 
that  they  in  no  way  concerned  her  sister  Alicia. 

“  Nevertheless,  secret  as  hliss  Mildred  was  in  some  things,  she  seemed  recklessly 
defiant  in  others,  for  when,  a  few  days  later,  her  banker  sent  to  one  of  the 
magistrates  to  say  she  had  drawn  out  a  barge  sum  just  before  the  disappearance  of 
her  sister,  she  at  once  confessed  that  slic  had  intended  the  money  for  this  man  t) 
take  him  to  America.  This  sum  was  stolen  on  the  night  of  the  burglary  at  Treval, 
and  Miss  Mildred  diil  not  in  the  least  scruple  to  say  that  she  suspected  this  very 
man  to  have  taken  it,  thereby  acknowledging  that  she  believed  or  knew  him  to  be 
one  of  the  band  in  whose  hands  her  sister’s  life  now  lay. 

“  After  tliis  strange  occiwrcnce  whispers  began  to  float  about  that  Miss  Alicia 
was  certainly  murdered.  Mr.  Ralph  grew  frantic  as  he  heard  this  report.  Long 
watching,  fasting,  and  grief  had  almost  turned  his  brain.  He  forgot  all  delicacy 
and  kindness,  and  loudly  decLired  his  belief  that  the  amount  of  bail  would  he 
willingly  forfeited  by  Sir  Theobald,  and  Miss  Mildred  would  make  her  escape 
before  the  assizes.  He  avowed  openly  his  determination  to  prevent  this  supposed 
escape,  and  for  that  purpose  he  and  Mr.  Winterdale,  in  their  office  of  special 
constables,  got  an  order  from  the  magistrates  to  watch  Treval.  The  justices  found 
some  pretence  for  this  proceeding,  but  the  sisters  knew  well  why  these  two  unhappy 
young  men  espied  them  in  their  lonely  walks,  and  watched  under  their  windows. 

“It  is  this  part  of  his  conduct,  iliss  Esther,  which  your  father  thinks 
Miss  Mildred  can  never  forgive,  especially  as,  one  day  in  the  groimds,  she  stopped 
as  they  p.assod,  and  said  gently — 

“  ‘  Mr.  AVinterdale,  I  can  forgive  you — ^you  do  not  know  me.  Mr.  Treganowen, 
you  know  me — a  million  years  of  suffering  on  your  part  would  not  buy  my  pardon.’ 

“  Your  father  then  had  no  thought  of  asking  her  for  pardon.  Maddened  by 
Alicia’s  loss,  he  cast  himself  in  her  path  as  she  would  have  passed  on,  and  implored 
her  to  relent  towards  her  unhappy  sister.  He  pleaded  for  her  life  with  his, 
entreating  that  it  might  be  spared,  with  bitter  anguish  conjiu-ing  her  to  break  thii 
stem  silence,  and  tell  him  to  what  fate  she  had  sold  the  wretched  Alicia. 

“  Miss  Admonitia  would  not  let  her  answer  this  wild  apijeal.  She  pulled  her 
away,  proudly  disdaining  to  speak  to  the  miserable  young  men  who  had  token  upon 
themselves  so  thankless  an  office.’’ 
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A  HISTORY  OF  PERFUMERY  AND  THE  TOILET. 

BY  EUGENE  UIMMEL. 

X. — i  nOJI  ANCIENT  TO  MODERN  TIMES. 

Gaels  and  Britons— The  Druids — Boman  invasion— Clovis — Charlemagne — Sweet  rushes — The 
Cmsades — The  perfumers’  charter — Mediajval  times — Hungary  water — Catherine  de  Medicis 
— Queen  Elizabeth — Pomanders — Musk  and  civet — Casting  bottles — Perfumed  ground — 
Aromatic  fumigations — Sweet  bellows — Bncklcrsbnry  in  Shakspeare’s  time — Perfumery 
hawkers- Charles  I. — Hair-powder — Patches — Ancient  recipes — Louis  XV. — The  hair  and 
beard — Ladies'  headdicsses. 


E  A  V I N  G  far  distant 
lauds,  we  shall  now  return 
to  our  own  Europe,  and 
trace  from  the  earliest  times 
the  progress  of  the  art 
which  forms  our  subject, 
principally  in  England 
and  France,  with  respect 
to  which  countries  our 
iuforinatiou  is  most  com¬ 
plete. 

'J'he  toilet  of  the  an¬ 
cient  inhubitmits  of  Britain 
somewhat  resembled  that 
of  the  North  American 
Indians,  and  consisted  in 
a  series  of  elaborate  paintings  on  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  which  was 
no  doubt  originally  intended  to  protect 
the  skin  against  the  inch  meucies  of  the  weather,  but  which  was  afterwards  used  as 
a  mode  of  cmbellLshmcnt  and  a  means  of  distinguishing  the  different  conditions, 
for  it  was  reserverl  to  freemen,  and  strictly  forbidden  to  sl.aYCS.*  'Ihe  common 
people  only  indulged  in  small  designs,  drawn  at  a  distance  from  e.ach  other,  whilst 
the  nobility  had  the  privilege  of  ornamenting  their  persons  with  large  figures, 
chiefly  of  animaLs,  which  were  subsequently  transferred  to  their  shields  when  they 
adopted  a  less  scanty  costume.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  origin  of  family 
anns,  which  the  Japanese,  who  probably  commenced  in  the  same  way,  now  wear 
embroidered  on  their  dress. 

The  Piets,  who  inhabited  the  North  of  Britain,  were  the  most  remarkable  for 
their  pictorial  decorations,  whence  they  derived  their  name.f  The  Gauls  and  the 
Germans  dyed  their  breasts  red  before  going  to  fight,  so  that  the  enemy  could  not 
see  the  blood  flowing  from  their  wounds.  Among  the  various  colouring  substances 
then  in  use  Julius  Caaar  mentions  woad  {hatis  Tinctoria),  with  which  the  Britons 
gave  a  bluish  Ciist  to  their  skins,  and  made  themselves  look  dreadful  in  battle. 


*  Pc'lautier,  “  Histoiro  dcs  Celtes.”  t  Picti  in  Latin  means  painted. 
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Pliny  also  speaks  of  a  sort  of  plantain  called  Glastrum,  by  means  of  which  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  stained  their  faces  and  bodies.* 

Hair-dyes  were  already  known  even  at  that  early  period,  for  Diodorus  Siculus 
says  that  the  Britons,  who  naturally  jwssess  red  hair,  endeavour  all  they  can  to 
make  it  redder  by  art,  which  they  accomplish  by  washing  it  repeatedly  in  water 
boiled  with  lime. 

The  Druids  left  no  written  record  of  their  tenets,  but,  from  contemporaneous 
accounts,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  used  perfumes  in  their  mode  of  worship, 
which  w'as  of  the  most  primitive  description.  They  knew,  however,  and  highly 
prized,  the  numerous  aromatic  plants  indigenous  to  their  soil.  Druidesses  crowned 
their  brows  with  verbena,  and  composed  with  fragrant  herbs  mysterious  balms, 
which  cured  the  heroes’  wounds  and  enhanced  the  charms  of  the  fair. 

The  Roman  conquest  brought  into  Gaul  and  Britain  the  civilised  manners  of 
the  conquerors.  Facial  paintings  and  rude  ornaments  were  laid  aside  and  ex¬ 
changed  for  graceful  costumes  and  elaborate  cosmetics,  and  the  provinces  soon 
equalled  the  metropolis  in  elegance  and  refinement.  The  various  toilet  implements 
and  splendid  baths  of  that  epoch,  discovered  in  excavations  in  France  and  in 
England,  bear  witness  to  the  high  state  of  luxury  which  existed  then  in  those 
countries.  This,  however,  lasted  but  a  time,  and  with  the  Roman  dominion  ended 
this  transient  gleam,  for  all  relapsed  into  darkness  with  barbarian  invasions. 

From  that  period  to  the  Renaissance  the  principal  records  of  perfumes  we  find 
in  history  are  connected  with  the  church  or  the  court,  for  they  were  then  too  costly 
to  bo  used  much  in  private  life.  In  the  year  496,  when  Clovis,  the  first  Christian 
King  of  France,  was  baptised  at  Rheims,  incense  was  burned,  and  fragrant  tapers 
were  lighted,  for  that  ceremony. 

Hugh  the  Great,  father  of  Hugh  Capet,  having  asked  in  marriage  a  sister  of 
King  Athelstan,  sent,  among  other  presents,  as  the  Malmesbury  Chronicles  inform 
us,  such  perfumes  as  had  never  been  seen  in  England.  Charlemagne  was  also  a 
great  lover  of  scents,  and  at  his  brilliant  court  at  Aix-la-Chapellc  they  were  in 
constant  request. 

Carpets  were  not  known  then,  but  they  used  to  strew  sweet  rushes  t  on  the 
floor  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  which  spread  a  pleasant  fragrance  through  the 
atmosphere,  ^^'hcn  William  the  Conqueror  was  born  in  Normandy,  where  that 
custom  prevailed,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  infant  burst  into  life  and  touched 
the  ground,  he  filled  both  his  hands  with  the  rushes  on  the  floor,  firmly  grasping 
what  he  had  taken  up.  This  was  hailed  as  a  propitious  omen,  and  the  persons 
present  declared  the  boy  would  be  a  king.J  This  custom  of  strewing  sweet  rushes 
was  still  in  vogue  in  England  during  the  reign  of  (Juecn  Elizabeth,  and  Shakspeare 
frequently  alludes  to  it  in  his  plays. 

Embalming  was  sometimes  practised  in  those  days,  and  in  Eadmer’s  life  of 
St.  Anselm  we  find  that  his  body  was  anointed  with  balsam  after  his  dcath.§ 

After  the  Crusades  perfumes  came  into  more  general  use.  The  gallant  knights 
brought  home  to  their  lady  loves  some  of  the  far-famed  perfumes  of  the  East,  and 
some  of  the  wonderful  cosmetics  by  means  of  which  the  beauties  of  the  harem 
preserved  their  cliarms,  and  among  the  costly  presents  offered  to  St.  Louis,  King 


*  Pliny’s  “Nat.  Hist.,"  Ixxii.,  cap.  1.  +  Probably  the  calamus  arvmatictis. 

1  “Keliqnes  in  Malmesbory,’’  p.  290.  §  Eadmcr  “Vita  S.  Auselmi,"  p.  893. 
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*  MS.  Addit.,  No.  10,293,  fol.  26G.  .f  Morning, 

t  Adorn,  from  tlie  French,  allifer.  $  MS.  Cotton,  Tiberias  AVII.  ||  Said.  If. 

**  In  boxes  sweet  ointments,  .ft  Giro  relief,  from  the  French  Joumr  alUgemcnt. 
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of  France,  rare  and  precious  aromatics  formed  a  conspicuous  part.  Rose-water  was 
also  introduced  about  that  time,  and  it  became  the  custom  to  offer  it  to  guests 
in  noblemen’s  houses  to  wash  their  hands  after  meals — a  very  necessary  ablution,  if 
we  consider  that  forks,  which  were  invented  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  not  known  in  England  until  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  were  then  considered 
a  great  piece  of  foppery.  Matilda,  queen  of  Henry  I.,  received  from  France  as  a 
present  a  beautiful  silver  peacock  with  a  train  set  in  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
which  was  intended  to  contain  rose-water  and  be  placed  on  the  table  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purpose. 

Perfumers  had  already  sprung  into  commercial  existence  in  France  in  the 
twelfth  century,  for  Philip  Augustus  granted  them  in  the  year  1190  a  charter, 
which  was  confirmed  by  John  in  1357,  and  later  by  Henry  III.  in  1582.  That 
charter  was  for  tlie  last  time  renewed  and  enlarged  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1658.  It 
was  then  requisite  to  serve  four  years  as  apprentice  and  three  years  as  companion 
to  be  elected  master  perfumer,  which  shows  that  it  was  considered  as  a  handicraft 
of  some  importance. 

In  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum*  we  find  the  i 

annexed  illustration  of  a  lady  at  her  toilet,  which 
may  convey  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  duties  were  performed.  Early  morn  was 

the  time  chosen  for  that  important  task  by  the  ^ 

fair  of  the  period,  as  we  read  in  the  romance  of 
Alisaundcr —  a  raUy  at  her  Toilet  d-tth  eeutm-v). 


A  Lady  at  her  Toilet  (MUi  reiitiiry). 


“In  a  morotydet  hit  was, 

Theo  dropei  hongyn  on  the  gras; 
Theo  maydenea  lokyn  in  the  glas 
For  to  tyffen  {  hcarc  faa.” 


The  moralists  and  satirists  of  that  age  reproach  the  ladies  with  paying  too 
much  attention  to  their  personal  embellishment,  and  with  deforming  their  bodies 
with  stays,  which  were  introduced  about  that  time.  They  are  also  .accused  of 
punting  their  faces,  dyeing  their  hair,  and  plucking  out  what  w.as  superfluous. 

Perfumery  did  not  form  then  a  sepjirate  branch  of  trade  in  England.  It  was. 
generally  sold  by  mercers,  who  combined  with  it  a  variety  of  toilet  implements, 
such  as  combs,  mirrors,  fillets  for  the  head,  &c.  We  find  them  mentioned  in  a 
very  curious  manuscript  entitled  the  “  Pilgrim,”  §  wherein  a  lady  who  keeps  a 
mercery  shop  thus  enumerates  the  different  articles  in  which  she  deals : — 


Qaod  Bche,  ‘  Qeve  ^  I  schol  the  telle, 
Mcrceryo  I  have  to  BcUe; 

In  boystcB  Boote  oyncmentis  ** 
Therewith  to  dou  allcgcmcutiB ;  f  e 
I  have  knyvoB,  phylletys,  callys. 

At  ffeestos  to  hang  upon  wallys ; 
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a  French  recipe  book,  bearing  date  1599,  -which  bears  evidence  of  having  been 
written  by  some  ignorant  and  superstitious  alchemist.  I  shall  merely  quote,  as  a 
gpecimcu  of  the  state  of  the  art  of  that  period,  a  recipe  for  making  a  marvellous 
water  for  the  complexion,  which  is  as  follows : — 

“  Take  a  young  raven  in  the  nest,  feed  it  on  hard  eggs  for  forty  days,  kill  it, 
and  distil  it  with  myrtle  leaves,  talc,  and  almond  oil.” 

It  also  gives  a  recipe  for  making  pomatum  with  apples,  which  was  the  custom 
then,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  name. 

Perfumes  did  not  come  into  general  use  iu  England  until  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Howes,  who  continued  Stowe’s  chronicle,  tells  us  that  they  could  not 
make  any  costly  wash  or  perfume  in  this  country  until  about  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  year  of  the  queen,  when  the  Right  Honoimable  Edward  de  Vere,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  came  from  Italy  and  brought  with  him  gloves,  sweet  Iwigs,  a  perfumed 
leather  jerkin,  and  other  pkasaut  thiiiys,  and  that  year  the  queen  had  a  piir  of 
perfumed  gloves,  trimmed  only  with  four  tufts  or  rows  of  coloured  silk.  She  took 
siicli  pleivsure  in  these  gloves  that  she  was  pictured  with  them  upon  her  hands,  and 
for  many  years  after  it  was  called  the  “  Earl  of  Oxford’s  perfume.”  On  another 
occasion  (Jueeu  Elizaljcth,  visiting  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  presented 
with  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves,  and  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  she  put  them 
on  at  once.  She  also  usually  carried  with  her  a  pomander  (or  pomine  d'umhre), 
which  was  a  ball  composed  of  ambergris,  benzoin,  and  other  perfumes ;  and  she 
was  once  mightily  pleased  with  the  gift  of  a  “  farie  gyrdle  of  pomander,”  which 
was  a  series  of  pomanders  strung  together  and  worn  round  the  neck.  These 
pomanders  were  held  in  the  hand,  and  smelt  occasionally,  and  were  supposed  to 
preserve  from  infectious  eman.ations.  They  were  very  generally  used,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  portraits  of  the  pericnl.  Their  exact  ingredients  are  thus  describctl  in 
an  old  play : — “  Your  only  way  to  make  a  good  pomander  is  this :  Take  an  ounce 
of  the  finest  garden  mould,  cleaned  and  steeped  seven  days  in  ch.ange  of  rose-water ; 
Then  take  the  best  lalxlanum,  benzoin,  both  storaxes,  ambergris,  civet,  and  musk. 
Incorporate  them  together,  and  work  them  into  what  form  you  please.  This,  if 
your  breath  be  not  too  valiant,  will  make  yon  smell  as  sweet  as  any  lady’s  dog.” 

Drayton,  in  his  “  (iuecn  of  Cynthia,”  also  alludes  to  iwmanders  in  the 
following  lines: — 

“And  when  she  from  the  water  came, 
tVheu  first  she  tonch'd  the  mould, 
lu  halls  the  people  made  the  same 
For  pomanders,  and  sold.” 

The  principal  perfumes  used  in  those  times  were  very  strong.  Musk  and  civet 
were  the  basis  of  most  preparations,  and  we  find  them  often  mentioned  by 
Shakspeare.  In  “  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  speaking  of  Benedick,  Pedro  says, 
“  Nay,  he  rubs  himself  with  civet :  can  you  smell  him  out  by  that  ? — that’s  as  much 
»8  to  say  the  sweet  youth’s  in  love.”  In  the  “Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,” 
Mrs.  Quickly,  enumerating  to  Falstaff  all  the  presents  made  to  Mrs.  Ford,  says, 
”  Ijetter  after  letter,  gift  after  gift,  smelling  so  sweetly,  all  musk.”  With  all  due 
deference  to  our  immortal  bard,  I  doubt  very  much  if  a  modern  swain,  resorting  to 
the  same  means  to  press  his  suit,  would  find  them  succeed  with  the  object  of  his 
affections,  for  musk  and  civet  used  alone  are  anything  but  agreeable,  and  would 
be  more  likely  to  affect  the  liead  than  the  heart. 
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The  Eastern  fashion  of  sprinkling  rose-water  over  the  elothes  seems  to  hare 
been  prevalent  at  that  period,  for  in  one  of  Marston’s  plays  a  young  gallant  enten 
with  a  casting  bottle  of  sweet  water  in  his  hand,  sprinkling  himself ;  and  in  another 
part  he  says,  “  As  sweet  and  neat  as  a  barber’s  easting  bottle.*  Ford,  in  a  play 
called  ‘‘The  Fairies,”  also  mentions  the  same  toilet  implement.  One  of  hk 
dramatis  personx  comes  in  sprinkling  his  hair  and  face  with  a  casting  bottle,  and 
carrying  a  little  looking-glass  in  his  girdle,  setting  his  eountenance.  The  door  of 
the  apartments  was  also  perfumed  either  with  sweet  rushes  or  with  scented  waters. 
In  “  Dr.  Faustus,”  an  old  play  by  Marlow,  Pride  enters  saying,  “  Fye,  what  a 
smell  is  here !  I'll  not  speak  another  word  for  a  king's  ransom  unless  the  ground  is 
perfumed.”  Even  in  churches  this  used  to  be  the  case;  but  in  summer  they 
generally  strewed  dowers  in  the  pews,  instead  of  scents.  In  “Apius  and 
Virginia,”  a  play  of  that  period,  we  dnd  the  following  illustration  of  this  habit 

“Thoo  knave,  bat  for  thee  ere  this  time  of  day 
My  lady’s  fair  pew  had  been  strewed  full  gay 
With  primroses,  cowslips,  and  violets  sweet. 

With  mints,  and  with  marygold,  and  marjoram  meet, 

Which  now  lyeth  nncleanly,  and  all  along  of  thee.” 

This  custom  is  still  in  vogue  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the  door  of  churches 
is  generally  strewn  in  summer  with  lavender  and  rosemary. 

Perfumes  were  likewise  used  to  burn  in  rooms  and  to  fumigate  sheets. 

“  Now  are  the  la\vn  sheets  fumed  with  violets,"  says  Marston  in  “  What  You 
Will.”  In  “  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  Borachio,  being  asked  how  he  came  into 
the  palace,  answers,  “  Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer,  as  I  was  smoking  a  musty 
room,  &c. ;”  and  Strype,  in  his  “  Life  of  Sir  J.  Cheke,”  mentions  that  he  sent  for  a 
“  perfume  pan”  for  his  apartments,  t 

Burton,  in  his  “  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  says,  “  The  smoke  of  juniper  is  ia 
great  request  with  us  to  sweeten  our  chambers ;”  and  in  Ben  Jonson  we  dnd,  “  He 
doth  sacridcc  twopence  in  juniper  to  her  every  morning  before  she  rises,  to 
sweeten  the  room  by  burning  it.” 

Perfumed  bellows  were  another  device  resorted  to  to  produce  a  fragrant 
atmosphere,  and  Richelieu,  who  was  a  great  Sybarite,  made  use  of  them  in  his 
apartments.  Ford,  in  one  of  his  plays,  thus  alludes  to  this  custom  : — 

“I'll  breathe  an  gently 
As  a  perfamed  pair  of  sacking  bellows 
In  some  sweet  lady’s  chamber.” 

Scented  gloves  were  then  usually  sold  by  milliners  or  haberdiashcrs,  and 
various  fragrant  herbs  were  kept  by  apothecaries,  who  in  Loudon  mostly  dwelt 
in  Bucklersbury,  which  accounts  for  Shakspeare’s  expression,  “  Smelling  as  sweet 
as  Bucklersbury  in  simpling  time.”  This  fragrant  herb  business  included  all 
aromatics  then  in  use,  such  as  rosemary,  which,  singularly  enough,  was  used  at 
weddings  as  well  as  funerals,  and  divers  woods  for  burning,  as  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  have  it  in  “  Wit  without  Money 

*  Marston  :  “  Antonio  and  Mallida,”  Intr. 

+  Strype’s  “  Life  of  Sir  J.  Cheke,"  p.  89.  A.D.  1549. 
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“  Selling  rotten  wood  by  the  pound,  like  spices, 

Wliich  gentlemen  often  bnm  by  the  ounces.” 

IkeidcB  that,  numerous  hawkers  travelled  the  country,  and  attended  country  fairs, 
where  they  offered  their  sundry  wares,  like  Autolycus  in  the  “  Winter’s  Tale — 

“  Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses, 

Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses, 

>  Bagle  bracelet,  necklace  amber. 

Perfume  for  a  lady’s  chamber.” 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  perfumes  were  extensively  used  as  preservatives 
from  the  plague ;  and  among  the  various  specifics  devised  by  the  doctors  of  that 
period  a  curious  one  is  mentioned  by  llushworth,  which  consisted  in  eating  a 
roasted  apple  stuffed  with  frankincense,  which  was  recommended  as  a  certain  cure, 
j  Whether  it  was  or  not  I  will  not  presume  to  say,  but  the  prophylactic  properties  of 
!  Ecents  cannot  be  doubted,  and  as  late  as  the  last  century  medical  practitioners 
:  carried  on  the  top  of  their  walking-sticks  a  little  cassolette  filled  with  aromatics, 
i  which  they  held  up  to  their  nose  when  they  had  to  visit  any  contagious  cases. 

J  llair-powder  was  introduced  about  that  time,  probably  by  some  person  who 
i  had  turned  prematurely  grey,  and,  like  the  fox  who  had  lost  his  tail  in  the  trap, 
I  wanted  others  to  assume  the  same  appearance.  This  fashion  seems  to  have  become 
1  extensively  patronised,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  critii^ues  of  contempwi’aneous 
I  writers.  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  says  in  his  “  Superbiae  Fbgellum” — 
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"  Some  every  day  do  powder  so  their  hair. 

That  they  like  ghosts  or  millers  do  appear; 

Bat  let  them  powder  all  that  e’er  they  can, 

Their  pridu  will  show  both  before  God  and  man.” 


The  art  of  facial  adornment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  far  advanced  at  that 
time.  We  may  quote  as  a  specimen  an  extract  from  the  “  Poems  and  Fancies”  of 


rant 

his 


■He  ^the Duchess  of  Newcastle,  who  recommends  the  teeth  to  be  cleaned  with  “ china, 
brick,  or  the  like"  and  says  it  is  customary  to  pull  up  the  edges  of  the  eyebrows 
by  the  roots,  leaving  none  but  a  thin  row,  and  to  remove  the  first  skin  off  the  face 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  that  a  new  skin  may  come  in  its  place — a  very  strange  way, 
certainly,  of  improving  the  complexion. 

During  the  Commonwealth  perfumery  shared  the  fate  of  all  articles  of  luxury, 
ind  was  discarded  by  all  strict  Puritans,  but  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the 
Merry  Monarch,  it  was  again  in  favour  with  his  brilliant  court.  It  became  then 
enstomary  for  all  ladies  of  fashion  to  paint  their  faces  and  wear  patches,  which 
were  supposed  to  add  piquancy  to  the  features,  but  which  also  served  sometimes  to 
and  conceal  some  disfigurement,  as  Pepys  in  his  Diary  represents  the  Duchess  of 
weh  Newcastle  “  wearing  many  black  patches  because  of  pimplts  about  her  mouth.” 
weet  Some  of  these  patches  were  of  the  most  extraordinary  shapes,  such  as  suns,  nKX)ns, 
all  itars,  &c.,  as  Butler  has  it  in  his  lludibras :”  t — 
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“  ’The  snn  and  moon  by  her  bright  cyen, 
Eclipsed  and  darken'd  in  tlio  skies, 

Are  but  black  patches  that  she  wears. 
Cut  into  sans,  and  moons,  and  stars. " 


Pepys’  Diary,  26th  April,  1687. 


t  "  Hudibras,”  part  ii.,  canto  1. 
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The  annexed  illustration,  taken  from  an  engraving  of  the  period,  represents  s 
lady  who,  in  addition  to  the  above,  had  adorned  her  countenance  with  a  coach  and 
horses!  This  custom  became  so  prevalent  that 
Grammont  says  in  his  memoirs  that  you  were 
always  sure  to  find  rouge  and  patches  on  a  lady’s 
toilet. 

It  was  also  the  fashion  then  for  both  sexes  to 
blacken  the  eyebrows,  as  we  find  in  Shadwell’s 
“  Humourists” — “  Be  sure  if  your  eyebrows  are 
not  black  to  black  ’em  soundly.  Ah !  your  black 
eyebrow  is  your  fashionable  eyebrow.  I  hate 
rogues  that  wear  eyebrows  that  are  out  of 
fashion.” 

I  have  in  my  possession  an  old  book  printed 
in  1663,  which  gives  a  complete  insight  into  the 
art  of  perfumery  at  that  period.  It  contains  a 
number  of  very  curious  recipes,  among  which  are 
those  of  a  perfume  invented  by  Edward  VI., 
another  composed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  wonderful 
pomatum  made  from  apples  mixed  with  the  fat  of  a  young  dog,  and  a  highly- 
praised  dentifrice  made  by  Mr.  Ferene,  of  the  New  Exchange,  perfumer  to  the 
queen,  who  was,  I  suppose,  the  first  of  the  generation.  This  gentleman  seems  to 
have  shared  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle’s  partiahty  for  bricks,  for  it  forms  the  chief 
ingredient  in  his  tooth-powder. 

At  about  the  same  time,  perfumery,  which  had  been  flourishing  in  France 
since  the  Medicis,  received  a  sudden  check  from  the  dislike  that  Ix>uis  XIV. 
manifested  towards  it.  He  was  a  great  king,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  greater  eater, 
and  his  olfactory  organs  were  more  agreeably  tickled  by  the  smell  of  venison  tbsi 
by  the  sweetest  odours.  As  all  trembled  before  the  master’s  omnipotent  whini, 
perfumes  were  banished  from  the  French  court,  and  did  not  appear  again  until  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV^.,  who,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  partial  to  this  refined  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Then  a  reaction  took  place,  and  scents  became  so  much  in  vogue  thi 
etiquette  prescribed  the  use  of  a  particular  sort  every  day,  which  caused  Versailla 
to  be  named  “  la  cour  parfutnee,"  or  the  perfumed  court.  At  Choisy,  also,  where 
Madame  de  Pompadour  held  the  sceptre  of  elegance  and  beauty,  perfumes  were  ii 
great  favour,  and  formed  no  inconsiderable  item  in  that  lady’s  household  expenM 
which  amounted  at  one  time  to  500,000  livres  per  annum. 

This  taste  continued  to  prevail  in  France  until  the  sanguinary  days  of  the 
Revolution  caused  a  momentary  interruption  in  the  use  of  articles  of  luxury, 
which  returned  with  the  advent  of  the  imperial  court.  The  Empress  Joeephise 
had  the  usual  passionate  fondness  of  creoles  for  scents,  and  her  consort  shared  it  ii 
a  great  degree. 

In  England,  under  the  Georges,  perfumery  was  more  or  less  in  use  aecording  to 
the  different  notions  of  the  magnates  who  held  by  turns  the  sceptre  of  fashion.  I* 
Dean  Swift’s  time  perfumers’  shops  were  the  usual  resort  of  loimgcrs,  as  they  we« 
in  Athens  and  Rome,  which  appears  from  the  following  lines : — 

“  First  issued  from  perfomers’  shops 
A  crowd  of  fafliionnUe  fops." 
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Since  that  period  the  art  of  perfumery  has  followed  in  England  about  the  same 
progress  as  in  France  until  it  has  reached  its  present  state  of  perfection. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  hair  and  beard.  The 
Gauls  wore  their  hair  long,  whence  their  country  derived  its  appellation  of  Gallia 
Comata,  or  long-haired  Gaul.  Julius  Caesar  compelled  them  to  cut  it  off  when 
they  were  subdued,  which  they  considered  a  great  disgrace.  The  Ancient  Britons 
were  likewise  very  proud  of  the  length  of  their  hair,  of  which  they  took  great  care. 
They  shaved  their  chins,  but  preserved  a  long  moustache.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Daues  paid  also  great  attention  to  their  hair.  The  Danish  soldiers  who  were 
quartered  in  England  at  the  time  of  Edgar  and  Ethelred  were  the  beaux  of  the 
period,  and  arc  said  to  have  captivated  English  ladies  with  their  fine  hair,  which 
they  combed  and  dressed  once  a  day.  The  clergy,  who  were  obliged  to  shave  the 
crown  of  their  heads  and  keep  their  hair  short,  were  constantly  preaching  against 
long  hair,  and  even  sometimes  carried  their  precepts  into  action  by  cutting  off  with 
their  own  hands  the  hair  of  their  flock ;  but  their  victories  were  of  short  duration, 
and  the  favourite  fashion  soon  resumed  its  sway.  Men  continued  to  wear  their 
hair  long  until  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  who,  having  been  wounded 
in  the  head  at  a  tournament,  had  his  hair  cut  close,  and  took  to  wearing  his  beard 
as  a  compensation,  which  example  was  of  course  followed  immediately  by  the  w  hole 
country.  This  custom  soon  spread  to  England,  where  we  find  it  in  full  vigour 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  we  may  judge  by  Holbein’s  pictures,  in  which 
the  head  seems  ahnost  destitute  of  hair.  In  Charles  I.’s  time  ringlets  were  again 
in  fashion  for  men  as  well  as  for  women.  “  I  know  many  young  gentlemen,”  says 
Middleton  in  one  of  his  plays,  “  wear  longer  hair  than  their  mistresses.”  The  beard 
was  worn  in  various  ways,  the  favourite  shape  being  the  T  beard,  consisting  of  the 
moustache  and  imperial.  It  was  also  dyed  in  sundry  colours.  The  Puritans  had 
their  hair  closely  cropped,  whence  they  acquired  the  cognomen  of  “  Roundheads ;” 
but  long  hair  returned  with  Charles  II.  As,  however,  every  one  was  not  naturally 
gifted  with  luxuriant  locks,  periwigs  were  invented  to  supply  the  deficiency.  I 
would  rather  ascribe  it  to  this  cause,  for  the  honour  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  period, 
than  to  the  reason  given  by  Pepys,  who  says  in  his  Diary,  “  At  5Ir.  Jervas’s,  my 
old  barber,  I  did  try  two  or  three  borders  and  periwigs,  meaning  to  wear  one,  and 
yet  I  have  no  stomach  for  it,  but  that  the  pain  of  keeping  my  hair  clean  is  so  great."* 
Powder  and  queues  came  next  into  fashion,  and  were  patronised  during  the  whole 
of  the  last  century,  until  the  French  Revolution  brought  a  complete  change  in  cos¬ 
tume  and  habits,  and  the  hair  was  cut  short  d  la  Titns,  in  imitation  of  the  antique. 

As  regard  ladies’  headdresses,  the  various  modes  adopted  by  turns  are  so 
numerous  that  it  would  fill  a  whole  book  to  emunerate  them  all.  The  hair  being 
the  only  part  of  a  woman’s  charms  that  she  can  alter  at  her  will,  it  has  naturally 
been  subjected  to  a  constant  change  of  style.  In  ancient  times  young  ladies  before 
their  marriage  used  to  wear  their  hair  uncovered  and  untied,  flowing  loose  over 
their  shoulders;  but  when  they  entered  the  wedded  state  they  cut  it  off  and 
asumed  some  sort  of  heiui-gcar.  A  little  later  they  made  it  into  long  tresses, 
which  sometimes  reached  their  heels.  In  Richard  II.’s  time  the  hair  we.s  worn 
confined  in  a  golden  net  or  caul — an  Eastern  custom  probably  brought  over 
by  the  Crusaders.  Then  came  those  high  conical  caps  introduced  by  Isabeau 
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de  Bavicre,  which  were  made  of  such  extraordinary  dimensions  that  doors  had  to 
be  altered  to  admit  them.  A  specimen  of  these  may  still  be  seen  in  the  “  Pays  de 
Caux,”  a  part  of  Normandy  where  they  are  worn  by  rich  farmers’  wives.  In 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  flaxen  hair  was  greatly  prized  as  being  the  queen's  own 
colour,  and  ladies  to  whom  Nature  had  not  granted  the  desired  shade  did  all  they 
could  to  obtain  it  by  dyeing  their  hair  or  substituting  artificial  tresses.  Under  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  short  curls  on  the  forehead  and  ringlets  at  the  sides  came  into 
vogue.  This  was  called  the  “  Sevigne”  style,  and  may  be  seen  in  Lely’s  portraits 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  In  the  last  century  headdresses  assumed  the  most 
extravagant  dimensions.  It  was  a  complete  edifice  rising  some  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  head,  and  comprising  every  possible  and  impossible  ornament.  The 
.accompanying  illustrations  will  convey  some  idea  of  these  coiffures,  which  inspired 
the  following  squib,  taken  from  the  London  Magazine  for  1777 

*'  Giro  Ckloe  a  bnshel  of  horsehair  and  wool, 

Of  paste  and  pomatom  a  pound ; 

Ten  yards  of  gay  ribbon  to  deck  her  sweet  skull, 

And  gauze  to  encompass  it  round." 


v.vEiODs  siriES  or  iiE,\r>Di;n?sc?,  last  czstcrt. 


Jai'JiniiTO.  Tuilcrics.  Frigate. 

Of  the  fashions  of  the  present  century  it  would  be  needless  to  speak,  for  they  are 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  my  readers ;  nor  shall  I  presume  to  offer  an  opinion 
touching  their  respective  merits.  Ladies  are  the  beet  judges  of  what  sets  off  their 
charms ;  and,  after  all,  what  matters  the  frame  when  the  picture  is  pretty  ? 
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1  “  ^^IIE  winged  people  of  the  sky”  sing  cheerful  songs.  There  is  a  poetical  and 
somewhat  sentimental  idea,  very  common,  that  they  sing  anthems.  Perhaps 
they  do :  if  so,  their  church  music  springs  from  a  sense  of  their  own  happiness. 
They  arc  happy,  and  they  sing.  The  grasshopper  sings — at  least  it  chirps  a  song, 
»nd  the  warbling  swallow  swallow's  the  grasshopper.  Says  a  Greek  poet — 

“  ’Ti»  not  fair,  indeed  ’tis  wrong, 

That  the  ceaseless  songster  should 
Die  by  month  of  ceaseless  song." 

The  unsophisticated  Greek — I  know  him  not  by  name,  only  by  hearsay,  through 
y  are  tomebody  who  has  done  something  of  his  into  English — seems  to  think  it  is  wrong 
inion  that  the  songster  should  be  eaten  up  by  the  songster.  It  is  very  like  our  life,  though 
their  —inhuman  enough  to  be  human.  Is  Miss  G.  Sharp  kindly  spoken  of  by  Miss  A. 
Flat,  who  sang  her  song  at  the  evening  party  ?  Does  Miss  Nobody  of  the  chorus 
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never  say  hard  things  of  Madame  Somebody  the  prima  donna?  Does  the  pruul 
donna  of  yesterday  never,  after  a  fashion,  eat  up  the  prima  donna  of  to-day?' 
Does  the  warbler  never  seize  warbler  ? 

The  lark  sings  at  heaven’s  gate,  according  to  the  poet.  Izaak  Walton  says  that 
“  At  first  the  lark  means  to  rejoice  herself  and  those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits 
the  earth  and  sings  as  she  ascends  higher  into  the  air,  and  having  ended  her 
heavenly  employment,  grows  then  mute  and  sad  to  think  that  she  must  descend  to 
the  dull  earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  but  for  necessity.”  It  is  not,  however, 
very  probable  that  the  lark  thinks  anything  about  it.  It  simply  enjoys  the  snn. 
shine  and  the  air,  and  when  tired  of  singing  comes  down  on  a  little  grub. 

The  nightingale  sings — in  fact,  the  lark  and  the  nightingale  are  partners  in 
song ;  there  are  few  poems  of  any  length  in  any  language  in  which  some  allusion 
to  one  or  the  other  has  not  a  place.  “  Sad  Philomel”  attunes  her  varied  notes  in 
the  “  Odyasey.”  'J  he  same  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees  still  sings. 

The  dove  bills  and  coos,  after  its  style,  just  as  eloquently  and  tenderly,  I 
suppose,  to  its  mate  as  lark  or  nightingale.  The  canary  thrills  with  its  clear  rimll 
musical  notes,  and  seems  as  if  it  looked  for  applause.  The  redbreast  utters  its  low 
but  cheerful  music.  And,  on  the  authority  of  the  Laureate — not,  I  fear,  borne 
out  by  any  distinguished  ornithologist — we  are  told  of  the  wild  swan  whose  dying 
song 

“  With  a  SMiBic  strange  and  manifold 
Flowed  forth  as  a  carol  free  and  bold 
•  •  •  •  • 

And  the  ailrcry  marish  flowers  that  throng, 

The  desolate  crocks  and  pools  among, 

Were  flooded  over  with  eddying  song.” 

i 

But  the  company  of  bird  singers,  the  fcatiiered  minstrels,  are  not  destitute  of 
the  comic  element.  In  their  opera  compaay  the  mocking-bird  is  the  buffo,  a| 
sportive  satirist,  with  extraordinary  flexibility  of  vmee,  and  among  the  troupt  thet 
owl  should  be  included.  There  is  not  much  of  music  in  the  owl’s  voice,  the] 
compass  is  not  great,  but  it  is  effective ! 

The  lark  c.irols,  the  nightingale  utters  her  liquid  notes,  the  owl  hoots — to  please 
themselves.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  them  if  on  this  account  alone.  They  arc  not 
courtiug  applause,  they  are  not  vain  of  their  own  powers,  and  are  not  jealous  of 
each  other's  ability.  There  arc  a  good  many  human  singers  of  whom  so  rnnch 
cannot  be  said.  In  the  popular  song — music  by  Ganz,  words  by  Zeila,  sung  bj 
Madame  Parepa  and  everybody  everywhere — the  “  birdie,”  species  not  given,  s  j 
requested  to  sing  on — to  sing  of  earth  so  bright  till  day  glides  into  night — to  sing 
where  the  mountains  glow  and  the  waters  flow — to  sing,  in  fact,  until  the  termination 
of  its  existence.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  “  birdie”  in  question  would  be  in  the  lead 
degree  influenced  by  the  appeal.  But  it  is  not  so  with  some  singers  that  I  wot  of. 

I  do  not  mean  professional  singers — they  may  like  an  encore — it  tells  on  the  treasnrj 
— but  private  people,  who,  recovering  as  by  miracle  as  soon  as  seated  at  the  piano¬ 
forte  from  the  sore  throat  which  tlmcateued  at  one  time  to  silence  their  voices  fof 
the  evening,  burst  into  song,  and,  asked  to  sing  again,  sing,  and  sing,  and  sing,  is 
if  there  were  not  half-a-dozen  other  people  dying  to  sit  on  the  music-stool. 

Whenever  I  hear  Sing,  Birdie,”  I  think  of  its  translation  into  the  language  of 
evening  parties.  “  Will  you  be  so  very  obliging,”  says  Mrs.  Simper  to  M* 
Warbler,  “  as  tq  favour  us  with  that  charming  air  you  sang  the  other  night?" 
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She  has  sung  two  already,  but  is  all  suavity  and  compliance,  while  Noodle  obliges 
her  by  turning  over  the  music  at  the  wrong  place,  and  Doodle  yearns  to  take  his 
position.  Of  course  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  the  charming  air,  which  is,  very 
probably,  not  refreshing ;  they  gossip  about  everything  until  the  last  stave  is  ended. 
Then  voices  chime,  “  Thank  you !"  “  Delightful !”  “  So  simple !”  and  Miss  Snackit, 
who  is  spiteful,  and  thinks  she  can  sing  much  better  than  Miss  Warbler,  says,  “  I 
heard  Madame  Singsong  go  through  it  the  other  morning,  and  it  was  charming.” 
Then  somebody  says,  “  Will  Miss  Snackit  oblige  ?”  and  Miss  Snackit,  accepting  the 
music-stool,  vice  Warbler  retiretl,  sings  loud  enough  to  fill  Leicester-sqnare  and  to 
bring  down  the  house  in  any  but  an  agreeable  manner. 

Do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that,  in  alluding  to  Miss  ^\^arbler  and  Miss  Snackit, 
I  would  except  Noodle  and  Doodle.  Roth  of  those  deluded  men  are  under  the 
impression  they  can  sing,  and  that  each  can  sing  better  thiin  the  other.  Noodle  is 
ready  to  “  do”  Paul  to  Miss  Simper’s  Florence  in  the  “  Wild  Waves.”  What  are 
they  saying?  I  know  what  they  would  not  say  if  they  were  of  my  opinion — it 
would  not  be  encore.  And  yet  am  I  forced  to  say,  “  Capital,  Noodle ;  you  are  in 
voice  to-night.”  Doodle  is  ready  for  anything ;  his  heart  is  bowed  down  with  grief 
at  the  least  encouragement,  lie  is  prepared  for  “  Ill  Bawling”  (“  II  Balen”),  as  he 
appropriately  calls  it,  on  the  least  provocation.  Everything — including  a  dear 
gazelle  with  a  black  eye — appears  to  have  died  that  ever  came  near  him — and  I  do 
not  wonder  at  it.  Yet  shall  I  say  in  a  chirping  chorus,  and  after  tlie  manner  of 
the  tribe,  “  Sing,  birdie,  sing !” 

Wliat  an  immense  relief  it  is  from  the  melody  (?)  of  the  full-grown  birds— 
birds  in  crinoline  and  broadcloth — to  listen  to  a  little  “  birdie”  carolling  its  lay ! 
God  bless  that  little  birdie  1  It  never  has  a  cold  without  its  being  a  real  genuine 
cold;  it  never  hesitates  to  sing  if  asked — hesitating  only  that  it  may  be  vastly 
pressed — but  willingly  and  cheerfully  mounts  the  musical  rostrum,  and  dispenses 
its  simple  melody  with  a  grace  that  is  unaffected,  and  therefore  irresistibly  charming. 
Watch  its  bttle  fingers  stretching  for  the  octave,  but  not  reaching  it,  and  making 
due  amends  with  a  hasty  leap  from  G  to  G  that  does  quite  as  well  or  a  great  deal 
better.  Observe  what  attention  it  pays  to  time  and  tunc,  and  bow  little  care  it 
gives  to  the  showy  manipulation  of  the  business — the  “  paw  and  pause”  of  grown¬ 
up  and  terribly-affected  birdies.  With  its  little  legs  swaying  in  mid-air,  far  out  of 
reach  of  the  pedals,  how  wonderfully  this  little  birdie  contrives  to  piano  and  to 
forte !  and  how  generously  it  tries  to  let  you  know  what  it  is  a-singing  about,  as  if 
the  words  were  really  of  some  consequence — a  practice  often  strange  to  older 
birdies.  Perched  on  the  music-stool,  with  all  eyes  upon  it,  it  sings  out  bravely — 
^gs  for  grandam,  sings  for  cousin  Edith,  sings  for  the  nice  gentleman  oppomte— 
sings  for  them  all,  and  sings  a  pretty  lesson  of  simplicity  and  joy. 

Sing,  birdie,  sing !  Sing  of  innocence  and  peace ;  sing  of  contentment  and 
humility ;  sing  of  joyous  moments ;  sing  of  the  land  where  unsullied  purity  and 
unruffled  happiness  abide.  Sing  of  heaven,  Uttlc  birdie ;  thy  very  presence  sings 
this  song,  for  who  shall  fail  to  feel  something  of  its  joyous  serenity  when  a  little 
child  sits  in  the  midst  ? 
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II.— LAYING  THE  GHOST.  ' 

1WAS  very  busy  and  very  happy  for  several  days.  The  house  was  inost 
wretchedly  furnished,  and  everything  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  beds, 
which  w'ere  really  handsome  and  in  tolerable  repair,  had  to  be  removed  to  a  lumber- 
room  and  new  ones  substituted  in  their  place.  I  soon  had  a  comfortable  little  parlour 
ready  for  my  occupancy ;  then  I  adjourned  to  the  higher  regions,  and  fitted  up  an 
apartment  for  iirs.  Peritonne,  and  one  for  myself,  besides  improving  the  aspect  of 
Dame  Batty’s  dirty  den.  I  insisted  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  in  spite  ' 
of  her  plaintive  cry  that  she  should  “have  the  rheumatics  from  top  to  toe 
next  day.” 

“  Nonsense,”  I  said ;  “  don’t  you  know  we  are  in  the  middle  of  June?” 

“  It’s  terrible  cold  in  these  parts,”  she  muttered  discontentedly. 

“  Yes ;  but,  dame,  people  must  be  clean !” 

She  knew  what  corned  of  such  notions.  There  was  her  old  man  now.  Some 
new-fangled  folks  persuaded  him  that  he  would  cure  his  rheumatics  if  he  took  a 
hot  bath.  Well,  he  got  into  one,  but  he  never  got  out  of  it ;  he  was  found  at  the 
bottom  drownded,  and  the  hot  tap  running  on  his  poor  corpus.  He  was  as  red  as 
a  lobster  when  he  was  took  up,  and  the  coroner,  after  he  had  turned  every  one  out, 
and  sat  on  his  poor  body  an  hour  or  more,  came  and  said  it  was  a  case  of  “  scalded 
in  a  bath  by  natural  means.” 

“I  can’t  say  as  I’ve  had  much  fancy  for  water,  nor  taps  neither,  since  then," 
she  concluded. 

It  was  vain  to  argue.  The  old  woman  was  obstinate  in  her  prejudices,  and 
found  her  creed  convenient,  no  doubt.  Mrs.  Peritonne  certainly  did  lecture  her 
strongly  for  a  time,  but  without  results,  and  soon  we  left  the  old  dame  her  den  in 
peace,  taking  every  care  not  to  invade  it  ourselves,  you  may  be  sure. 

In  about  a  week  I  had  everything  in  the  best  order.  My  own  chamber  looked 
specially  comfortable.  The  huge  four-poster,  with  its  blood-red  hangings,  still 
reigned  in  the  sovereignty  it  had  held  for  nearly  two  hundred  years ;  but  it  had  a 
few  neighbours  so  jauntily  modern  that  I  am  afraid  its  ideas  of  propriety  must  j 
have  been  quite  shocked.  If  it  had  had  a  nose  it  would  have  turned  it  up,  I  am 
sure ;  but  as  it  was  not  blessed  with  such  an  appendage,  it  could  only  support  its 
principles  by  settling  into  a  deep  gloom  expressive  of  both  scorn  and  disgust.  My 
toilet-table  was  a  dainty  thing  of  lace  and  silk — a  mixture  of  snoAV  and  fire,  white 
and  misty  in  the  grey  evening,  a  pale  wraith  by  moonlight,  but  all  red  and  aglow 
in  the  morning  sun.  I  almost  loved  the  pretty  thing.  When  I  looked  in  the 
glass  a  face  smiled  at  me  continually,  and  I  can  see  it  now.  A  brown  bright  face, 
with  large  luminous  eyes  and  short  red  lips  showing  a  white  row  of  teeth  between. 
The  hair  dances  away  from  the  cheeks  in  waves,  and  a  slender  ray  of  red  light 
seems  to  bum  into  the  blackness  of  each  braid  behind,  reminding  me  somehow'  of 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  an  ebony  cabinet.  The  shoulders  are  broad,  the  bust 
fully  developed,  the  fingers  slender  and  tanned,  and  that  is  the  whole  pictui'e  as  I 
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Kiw  it  seated  languidly  iu  my  .'irm-chair.  I  do  not  know  that  face  well  at  first  (it 
is  iKvinfully  familiar  to  me  now)  ;  I  gaze  at  it  with  strange  interest ;  I  peer  wist¬ 
fully  into  the  deep  eyes,  and  1  have  my  old  faith  in  a  coming  beauty,  although  I 
hardly  realise  that  it  will  belong  to  me  actually  and  be  a  glorious  part  of  myself.  • 

Then  I  take  from  my  pocket  a  little  book  I  had  bought  in  Kirby  Moor  that  I 

day.  I  want  to  teach  myself  some  little  before  I  claim  other  assistance,  for  I  am 
ashamed  to  display  my  full  ignorance  even  to  a  stranger.  But  I  do  not  even  know 
the  names  of  the  letters,  and  at  last  I  fling  by  the  book  in  despair.  I  must  seek 
help  at  once.  Fortune  seems  to  favour  me.  The  next  day,  when  I  walk  into 
Kirby  Moor,  I  hear  of  a  young  student  who  has  just  taken  lodgings  in  the  town, 
with  the  intention  of  giving  lessons  if  he  could  only  gain  pupils. 

I  went  to  him  at  once,  and  found  him  so  considerate  and  symj^wthctic  that  I 
blurted  out  my  whole  tale  with  tears  of  shame  gathering  in  my  eyes. 

“  Yours  is  not  a  peculiar  case  by  any  means,”  he  told  me,  to  my  comfort. 

“  My  Last  pupil  was  a  lady  of  forty,  who  did  not  even  know  her  alphabet  wheu 
she  first  came  to  me.” 

“  Xor  do  I ;”  and  I  blushed  anew.  I 

“  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  are  not  forty.” 

And  he  gave  me  a  smile  that  suited  well  with  his  soft  blue  eyes  and  benevolent- 
looking  features.  I  had  never  seen  any  one  whom  I  thought  it  would  be  so  easy 
to  like,  and  I  shook  liauds  with  him  cordially  when  I  left. 

He  held  my  hantls  and  gazed  down  on  me  with  his  serene  beauty  until  all  my 
breath  seemed  to  die  iu  my  throat,  from  the  exquisite  fascination  in  which  he 
held  me. 

“  I  know  you  will  be  an  apt  pupil,”  he  said  in  a  soft,  silvery  voice.  “  You 
will  learn  fast  and  Avell,  retaining  what  you  have  once  mastere*!.  Y'ou  have  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  nature  and  an  excellent  memory,  I  can  see,  and  therefore  I  am  hopeful, 
and  shall  begin  my  task  with  pleasure.  When  may  I  come  ?” 

“  To-morrow,”  I  timidly  answeretl. 

Then  he  loosened  his  grasp  and  let  me  go. 

I  .almost  flal  homeward.  I  was  restless  and  excited,  and,  ns  usual  when  | 
troubled,  I  had  no  sleep  that  night  I  lay  on  the  betl  listening  to  the  monotonous 
imuinur  of  the  death-watch  and  the  sobbing  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  long  corri-  j 

dors.  About  two  o’clock  I  was  conscious  of  some  strange  sudden  influence  per- 
vading  the  room,  and  beginning  to  affect  me  peraon.ally.  A  vague,  tremulous  t 
movement  attacked  my  limbs,  and  the  bed  quivered  and  cracked  under  me.  A 
muffled  step  walked  the  passage  up  and  down,  like  an  untiring  sentinel,  and  every 
now  and  then  a  hand  rested  on  the  lock  of  my  door,  pressed  it  only,  and  was  quickly 
withdrawn. 

I  w.'vs  horribly  afraid.  At  the  same  time  my  intellects  were  so  clear  that  I 
could  separate  the  two  distinct  causes  1  had  for  fear,  and  assign  each  its  proper 
origin.  That  supernatural  agencies  were  at  work  upon  me  within  the  room  I 
readily  understood  by  the  tight  bondage  in  which  I  was  kept  without  a  single 
fetter  or  chain. 

But  outside  the  door  a  mortal  enemy  was  irresolutely  planning  some  sharp, 
sudden  vengeance,  and  perhaps  the  hand  that  touched  my  lock  reluctantly  was 
only  kept  from  blood  by  the  influences  of  those  spirits  who  held  me  bound  in  my 
bed,  lest  I  should  go  forth  to  seek  death.  And  I  should  have  gone  had  no  power 
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stronger  than  my  own  will  tried  to  coerce  me.  But  I  could  not  break  away  from 
my  invisible  chains.  Although  they  were  as  intangible  as  air,  they  pressed  me 
fast  and  close.  They  were  stronger  than  withes,  for  I  could  not  snap  them  asunder 
by  any  effort ;  they  were  harder  than  straps,  for  I  could  bend  them  to  my  touch. 

I  thought  often  that  I  was  struggling  for  freedom  when  I  had  not  even  moved 
a  limb  or  uttered  a  cry.  But  my  mind  was  still  active  in  the  dead,  inert  body.  I 
was  like  a  drowning  man  who  sees  every  sin  he  ever  committed  magnified  before 
him  in  the  last  supreme  moment,  and  even  pictures  the  faces  of  those  he  has  loved  ■ 
and  wronged  on  the  mirror  of  cruel  waters  opening  to  devour  him.  As  I  lay  there 
immovable  as  a  stone  image,  the  past  rose  vividly  before  me.  My  mother’s  face 
was  the  first  in  that  eager  swell  of  old  memories.  I  see  her  stretched  at  length  in 
the  shadow  of  the  red  curtains,  her  cold  white  lids  downcast,  her  blue  lips  still, 
her  damp  fingers  plucking  unconsciously  at  the  flowers  on  the  coverlet.  And  , 
whilst  I  look  and  long  for  a  smile  or  a  word,  a  dark  evil  face  bends  down  to  her  ' 
ear,  and  there  is  a  low'  w'hisper  w'hich  sends  a  sharp  flicker  of  renewed  painful  life 
through  the  prostrate  figure.  That  monster  has  the  secret  of  making  the  death- 
pang  more  acute,  and  adding  despair  to  agony.  But  now  I  am  hurried  out  of  the 
room  and  into  a  carriage  which  stands  waiting  at  the  door.  And  I  suffer  again 
through  those  four  awful  years — hearing  every  curse,  feeling  every  blow,  until  the 
night  of  deUverance  when,  guided  into  the  man’s  chamber,  I  find  him  lying  dead, 
with  gaping  mouth  and  distended  eyes.  Then  comes  a  period  of  repose.  This  is 
not  the  blessing  my  ardent  spirit  would  ask,  and  I  take  it  with  discontent, 
although  acutely  conscious  of  my  own  wickedness.  But  now  the  past  has 
suddenly  spent  itself,  and  I  return  to  the  present.  I  know  that  the  war  is  not 
concluded  between  the  murderer  outside  and  the  spirit-power  within,  for  I  hear 
the  low  tread  in  the  passage  still,  and  now  and  then  the  click  of  the  door-handle, 
as  if  it  had  been  moved,  but  not  turned.  I  lay  and  listen  for  a  time,  and  then 
suddenly  I  am  freed  from  coercion,  the  step  growrs  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  long 
corridor,  and  I  sink  into  a  deep,  dreamless  sleep. 

I  am  not  usually  a  sluggard,  but  this  morning  I  do  not  rouse  until  ten  o’clock, 
when  the  sun  shines  so  strong  on  my  face  that  it  fairly  burns  me  awake.  Gene¬ 
rally  I  rise  without  ache  or  ailment  of  any  kind,  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  and  full  eager 
to  begin  a  new'  day.  But  this  morning  I  feel  languid,  depressed,  and  altogether 
out  of  sorts,  and  have  great  difficulty  in  dressing  myself  and  descending  to  the 
breakfast-room. 

Mrs.  Peritonne  is  full  of  anxious  inquiries,  which  I  manage  to  evade.  She  is 
the  last  person  in  all  the  world  I  should  choose  for  a  confidante.  I  have  no  faith  in 
her  discretion,  no  need  of  her  sympathy.  I  would  rather  die  for  my  secret’s  sake 
than  intrust  it  to  her.  I  toy  listlessly  with  the  food  in  my  plate  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  I  rise  from  tidjle  and  loiter  about  the  passages. 

I  have  a  mind  to  try  whether  the  daylight  dispels  the  night’s  impression.  The 
broad  sun  is  in  full  glare,  and  though  it  sliows  many  a  dusty  corner,  many  a  long 
cobweb-tassel,  it  does  not  give  a  ghostly  aspect  by  any  means.  A  ray  glints  across 
the  high  vaulted  roof  of  the  corridor  from  a  chink  in  the  tiling  overhead,  but  the 
aperture,  although  it  admits  a  sunbeam,  does  not  suggest  anything  spiritual.  I 
become  quite  practical  and  unimaginative. 

“  Ghosts  1”  I  say  scornfully.  “  Nonsense !  it  was  only  a  dream.” 

I  fling  the  door  of  my  room  wide  open  as  I  speak,  and,  standing  on  the 
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threshold,  looking  in,  I  am  struck  by  some  strange  familiarity.  The  great  bedstead 
faces  me,  and  fills  my  eyes  so  completely  with  its  stately  pedestal,  its  deep-dyed 
hangings,  and  golden  canopy,  that  I  realise  nothing  beyond.  I  have  seen  it  l>efore, 
and  imder  the  same  aspect.  The  sun  beaming  hot  on  the  rich  dyes  turns  them  into 
blood,  which  streaks  the  counterpane  and  flashes  on  the  floor  with  mysterious  effect. 
I  could  picture  a  face  on  that  pillow,  but  what  face  V  White,  blue,  still,  cold — the 
face  of  my  dying  mother.  Now  nothing  will  persuade  me  that  this  was  not  my 
mother’s  bed.  I  only  wonder  that  I  never  perceived  it  before — that  I  could  ever 
mistake  the  room  in  which  I  stood  trembling  and  tearful  to  take  my  last  kiss  of 
that  chill  cheek.  I  began  to  understand  why  I  had  been  protected  the  night 
before,  and  how. 

“  I  shall  not  fear  my  enemies  again,”  I  said,  walking  up  to  the  bed  and  pressing 
it  with  eager  kisses.  “  When  I  sleep  I  shall  know  that  my  mother  watches  and 
guards  her  child  from  harm.  I  shall  escape  the  murderer  whose  impatience  drives 
him  to  anticipate  the  curse  which  is  my  legacy.  I  shall  escape  the  curse  itself,  and 
walk  safely  and  surely  over  every  pitfiall  and  stumbling-block  placed  in  my  path.  I 
shall  come  out  conqueror.  My  mother’s  spirit  guides  and  guards  me  in  the  fight.” 

My  rhapsody  came  to  a  sudden  end,  for  I  he.'ird  the  old  dame  toddling  through 
the  passage,  muttering  angrily.  I  went  out  to  meet  her. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  I  said,  but  she  vouchsafed  no  direct  answer. 

“  Strange  folks  with  their  new-fangled  ways  would  do  a  deal  of  mischief  before 
they  had  finished.  What  right  had  any  one  a-hinterfering  with  her  bit  of  bacon  ?” 

“Oh,  darnel”  exclaimed  I  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  “if  you  are  accustomed  to 
have  bacon  for  breakfast  I  wdll  take  care  that  JIrs.  Peritonne  supplies  you  with 
some.” 

“  Bacon  for  breakfast  1”  she  sneered ;  “  do  you  think  the  likes  of  me  expects  to 
be  fed  as  high  as  fine  ladies?  I  meant  the  bacon  for  laying  the  ghost.” 

“  What !”  I  said,  and  my  face  showed  so  much  genuine  surprise  and  perplexity 
that  she  immediately  acquitted  me  of  the  evil.  She  condescended  to  explain. 

“  You  know,  miss,  I  was  born  in  the  South.” 

“  You  needu’t  have  told  me  that ;  I  knew  it  by  your  tongue.” 

“  And  no  shame  to  me  neither  1” 

She  w'as  getting  crusty  again,  and  I  had  to  descant  on  the  merits  of  the  South  in 
a  very  fervid  strain  before  I  could  persuade  her  to  continue  her  tale.  Then  she 
recoinnicncod : — 

“  And  in  the  village  where  I  lived  there  was  always  a  ghost.  Many  saw  it,  and 
so  did  I.  It  used  to  come  reg’lar  four  times  a  year  to  a  house  1  chaired  in,  and 
scared  all  the  people  near  out  of  their  wits.  At  last  a  neighbour  says  to  the 
mistress,  says  she — 

“  ‘  A\'hy  don’t  you  put  a  bit  of  bacon  under  the  boards,  and  lay  the  ghost  ?’  * 

“  She  laughed  at  first,  but  when  she  grew  more  and  more  tormented,  she  tried 
the  speriineiit,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  ghost  afterwards.” 

“  And  so  you  tried  it  here  too?” 

“  I  did,  and  something  else  too.  When  Mr.  Marchant  first  brought  me  here, 
I  was  scared  terrible  of  nights  with  the  ghostesses,  and  so  I  put  a  piece  of  bacon 
between  the  boards  just  here,  although  some  one  has  runned  away  with  it  now. 

*  A  very  common  snperstitiun  in  some  country  villages. 
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But  tLis  didu’t  do  much  good.  The  noise  was  as  loud  as  ever,  and  now  and  then 
at  midnight  there  were  low  cries  and  gasping  sounds  at  my  door,  ns  if  folks  were 
choking  and  dying  close  by.  I’d  got  a  good  home,  and  didn’t  fancy  being  turned 
out  of  it,  so  I  went  to  the  parson  at  Kirby  Moor,  and  I  says  to  him,  ‘  There’s 
ghostesses  up  there  at  the  house  as  never  leave  a  poor  body  any  peace ;  if  you’d 
just  say  a  bit  of  a  prayer  in  the  passage  they  frequents  I  should  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you,’  says  I.  But  the  parson  lectured  me  soundly,  and  sent  me  away. 
‘  Very  well,’  thinks  I,  ‘  we’ll  be  even  yet.’  So  I  pretends  to  bo  took  bad  of  a 
sudden,  and  I  goes  to  a  neighbour,  and  tells  her  my  poor  inside  is  all  in  a  ferment, 
and  I  thought  if  I  could  see  a  parson,  and  hear  something  comfortin’,  I  should  die 
in  peace.  ‘  I’ll  fetch  him,’  she  says,  and  away  she  goes.  So  I  brought  my  arm¬ 
chair  up  here,  just  where  you  are  standing,  miss,  and  when  he  corned  I  was  sitting 
all  of  a  heap,  and  moaning,  and  pretending  to  be  very  ill.  ‘  Dame,  what’s  the 
matter  with  you  says  he.  ‘  Oh,  parson  1’  says  I,  ‘  I’re  pinin’  for  a  bit  of  a 
prayer  to  quiet  my  pains ;  if  you  wouldn’t  mind  kneelin’  down  just  where  you 
are,  and  saying  something  pretty  sharp  out  of  your  own  head,  it  would  do  me  a 
sight  of  good.’  So  he  pops  on  his  marrer-boncs,  and  begins  something  about 
evil  spirits  going  into  folks,  and  tearin’  them,  and  1  nods,  and  thinks  all  is  going 
right.  And  presently  he  says  ‘  Amen,’  and  I  says  ‘  Amen,’  and  then  I  jumps  up 
and  drops  him  a  little  curtshey,  and  says,  ‘  This  is  the  passage  it  frequents,’  says  I ; 
‘  thank  you,  parson,  for  laying  the  ghost.’  ” 

m. — “1)0  YOC  LOVt  MK,  LOIS?” 

T  H.VD  a  quiet  night,  passed  in  one  long,  perfect  sleep,  which  was  unbroken,  even 

by  a  dream,  until  sunrise.  I  took  the  precaution  to  double  bolt  my  door,  and 
kept  a  light  bimning.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  my  vigUance  was  wasted, 
for  when  I  reconnoitred  in  the  morning  there  was  no  trace  of  any  intruder,  and 
the  mutton  which  Dame  Batty  had  inserted  between  the  boards,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  missing  bacon,  was  left  undisturbed. 

I  had  had  my  first  lesson  the  day  before,  and  had  been  greatly  complimented 
on  my  aptitude.  I  was  elated  to  find  in  myself  a  certain  power  that  promised 
speedy  progress.  I  could  learn  quickly,  and  keep  what  I  learnt.  Besides,  I  was  so 
eager  for  knowledge.  When  I  w.ts  totally  ignorant  my  ignorance  did  not  strike 
me  so  acutely  as  now,  when  the  darkness  was  dispersing,  and  I  could  see  beyond 
paths  I  was  too  weak  to  tread. 

In  an  astonishingly  short  space  of  time  I  could  read  fluently.  Then  my  life 
became  one  of  enchantment.  I  devoured  our  histories ;  I  was  almost  mad  with 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  those  heroes  and  heroines  who  burned  out  of  the  page. 
I  w'.is  present  when  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  forgave  his  murderer,  and  I  thrilled 
over  his  generous  deed.  I  marched  to  the  battle  with  the  Black  Prince.  I  saw 
the  sun  shining  down  on  the  spears  at  Cressy,  and  shouted  when  the  victory  was 
won.  I  was  with  our  little  band  of  men  .at  Agincourt,  and  followed  Henry’s 
plume  through  the  thickest  of  the  strife.  I  entered  with  zest  into  every  Crusade. 
I  glowed  when  my  hero  conquered ;  I  wept  when  he  died.  My  imagination  was  so 
strongly  coloured  by  all  these  new,  vivid  pictures,  that  I  sank  into  a  species  of 
“  fire  frenzy.”  I  could  not  sleep  of  a  night :  the  flesh  wore  from  my  bones.  My 
spirit  was  too  eager,  too  pa8sion.ate.  I  filled  my  soul  with  burning  images,  my 
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braiu  with  such  a  flow  of  ardent  thoughts,  that  I  became  the  puppet  of  my  own 
impressions,  and  lived  in  an  ideal  world,  and,  like  Cacus,  the  son  of  Vulcan, 
breathed  nothing  but  flames. 

Six  months  passed.  I  had  not  altered  my  household,  for  I  did  not  wish  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  neighbouring  families  until  I  was  more  fitted  for  society, 
and  had  removed  the  sense  of  inferiority  which  so  oppressed  me.  ily  master 
praised  my  progress,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  no  flattery.  My  mind  strengthened 
daily,  and  was  stimulated  by  success  into  new  fields  of  speculation  and  inquiry. 

“  Lois,  do  you  love  me  ?  Do  you  love  me,  Lois  ?” 

I  looked  up,  startled,  to  find  my  master’s  deep  eyes  devouring  my  face.  lie 
liad  firm  hold  of  1)oth  my  hands,  and  I  could  not  escape.  I  gave  him  a  little  timid 
glance  of  doubt,  love,  reverence,  and  then  I  found  myself  lying  in  his  arms,  with 
my  head  on  his  heart. 

“  You  do  love  me,  Lois  ?” 

His  tone  was  not  all  triumph,  there  was  sadness  in  it  as  well.  1  had  learnt  this 
lesson  as  I  had  learnt  others,  eagerly,  perfectly.  I  did  love  him  now.  Not  as 
scbool-girls  love,  vapidly,  a  milk-and-water  preference,  lightly  begotten,  lightly 
strangled ;  but  a  strong,  passionate  feeling,  full  of  fire  and  trust.  I  worshipped 
him.  I  was  proud  of  his  masterful  spirit,  for  my  best  hope  was  to  be  his  slave. 
And  with  haughty  simplicity  I  had  shown  my  love,  scorning  to  lie,  hating  deceit. 
He  must  have  known  it  for  months  now.  He  had  only  needed  to  have  said,  “  Loi's, 
1  love  you but  when  he  put  a  question  I  had  already  answered  so  fully,  it  chilled 
me,  even  lying  on  his  breast.  I  spoke  in  reproach. 

“  Master,”  I  said,  “  had  you  any  reason  to  doubt  ?” 

“  No.” 

And  then  he  was  silent.  I  got  up  from  my  shelter  to  look  at  him,  and  I  saw 
two  large  tears  in  his  eyes,  drops  that  seemed  to  have  been  wrung  from  him  by 
some  sharp,  sudden  pang.  And  whilst  I  was  burning  with  joy,  he  was  weeping. 

,  How  was  that?  I  was  too  proud  to  ask  the  question,  but  I  suffered  terribly.  “  The 
'  master  does  not  love  me,”  1  said  to  myself ;  and  red  with  shame,  and  tremulous  with 
fear,  I  hid  my  head  in  the  pages  of  an  open  book  and  tried  to  swallow  my  sobs. 
Presently  I  heard  a  soft  murmur  of  broken  words. 

“  Mij  Lois,  Lois  my  beloved — I  am  not  worthy — my  heart  is  breaking — let  it 
break  against  yours.  I  only  ask  to  die - ” 

Then  more  passionately  still — 

j  “  Oh,  Lois !  I  lie  at  your  feet  a  blind  worshipper.  All  these  tortures  1  have 
fairly  earned,  but  you  are  tender  and  pure — why  should  the  curse  fall  on  you  Y\ 

I  smiled  confidently. 

“  Is  that  all  ?”  I  said,  “  can’t  you  despise  it,  as  I  do ?  Do  you  believe  that  God, 
who  is  BO  good  and  just,  would  permit  a  wicked  man,  when  dead,  to  have  power 
over  the  life  and  destiny  of  an  innocent  girl  ?  Because  he  has  cursed  me,  am  I 
ciirsed  by  God  ?” 

“  No,  not  you ;  men  suffer  only  for  their  own  sins  when  they  suffer  like  this. 
You,  at  least,  are  free.” 

“  Never,  whilst  you  are  in  bonds.  Master,  how  must  I  give  you  faitli  and 
rtrength  ?’ 

I  read  an  easy  response  in  his  eyes.  “  Love  me,  Lois,”  they  seemed  to  say,  and 
I  can  hardly  tell  how  sw’eet  it  was  to  obey  the  command.  I  approached  my  lips  to 
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hifl  lips,  not  coylj — I  was  too  simple  for  that — but  with  a  sort  of  proud  candoul 
and  sincerity  that  won  him  to  me  irresistibly.  But  when  I  gave  a  kiss  of  snow, I 
and  was  answered  with  one  of  fire,  I  drew  back,  for  the  first  time  ashamed  of  myl 
own  advances.  I  wondered  why  he  could  not  be  as  cool  as  I  was.  I  could  giveii 
soft  caress,  and  flutter  away  satisfied,  but  he  must  have  twenty  at  least,  and  thes  I 
show  himself  barely  content.  I  decided  to  be  more  cautious  in  my  conduct,  mote 
sparing  in  my  gifts,  for  the  future.  We  were  changing  places  oddly.  Hitherto  fj 
he  had  been  my  master,  and  I  had  called  him  by  the  name.  Still  my  lips  lingered 
fondly  on  the  familiar  world  ;  but  I  had  a  secret  thrill  of  conscious  power,  even 
whilst  I  acknowledged  his  old  authority  as  if  it  were  new.  Was  he  master  now,  ot 
was  I?  I  had  taught  him  to  love  so  earnestly  that  he  could  weep  for  love;  for 
all  the  glowing  lessons  he  had  given  me,  I  had  given  him  one  as  glowing,  u  if 
tender,  as  precious.  He  had  opened  my  mind,  I  had  opened  his  heart.  We  stood 
on  equal  ground,  face  to  face,  bestowing  the  same  gifts,  learning  kindred  lore,  and  j 
all  sense  of  obligation  was  gone  from  me  at  once.  His  wisdom  would  not  pain  n  E 
oppress  me  again.  I  had  my  woman’s  wisdom,  and  it  was  as  good  as  his,  although  I 
different  in  kind.  What  more  could  be  demanded  of  me  than  that  I  should  love  I' 
fondly,  and  be  true  ?  and  both  of  these  conditions  I  could  fulfil  without  effort.  | 
Then  was  I  not  as  clever  as  he  ?  I  thought  so,  and  I  showed  that  1  thought  so,  p 
for  he  said  as  he  strained  me  tighter —  | 

“Ah,  Lois,  you  want  to  rule  me  now.” 

“In  all  things  properly  within  my  province,"  I  answered  demurely.  I 

“  Tell  me,  what  is  your  province  ?”  | 

“  No,  no,  I  won’t  let  you  know  my  secrets,  that  you  may  use  them  against  me^ 

afterwards.  It  will  be  time  to  be  confidential  when - ” 

He  looked  so  eager,  that  I  had  my  former  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  uij. 
behaviour  generally,  and  I  came  to  a  sudden  pause.  I 

“When,  Lois?”  | 

“  When  I  am  obliged,”  I  replied,  under  constraint,  and  I  resented  the  care#  j 
with  which  he  repaid  this  half-admission  as  if  it  were  an  affront.  I 

“  You  are  not  crying  now,”  he  said  with  some  pungency. 

He  seemed  rather  pleased  than  pained  by  my  sharp  mood.  There  are  some  mai  i 
who  like  to  be  stung  for  the  sweet  healing  that  comes  afterwards.  I  daresay  be  | 
meant  to  exact  large  compensation  for  his  wound.  He  thought  he  should  get  me  I 
on  his  knee,  and  presently,  artlessly  oblivious  of  a  former  rough  experience,!! 
should  draw  my  lips  near  his  naturally,  and  not  find  out  my  mistake  until  it  was  J 
too  late.  r 

“  My  pretty  Lois,”  ho  began  in  a  persuasive  tone.  f 

“  Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir,”  I  said.  L 

He  raised  his  eyebrows.  I 

“What!  not  pretty?”  | 

“  I  won’t  be  called  so.”  1 

“No?”  I 

I  can’t  account  for  it  in  any  way,  but  at  this  minute  I  did  find  myself  on  hi  I 
knee,  and  passive  too,  although  meaning  to  struggle  hard  presently.  The  results  I 
were  quite  wliat  I  had  anticipated,  but  there  were  no  advances  from  my  side  this  | 
time.  1  had  begun  to  realise  now  that  it  was  not  always  seemly  that  a  woman  I 
should  show  all  she  felt.  In  social  ethics  reticence  is  a  virtue  and  candour  a  vice- ! 
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I  had  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  had  learnt  shame.  I  could  blush  without 
having  sinned,  and  encourage  doubts  where  I  had  once  welcomed  only  hope.  My 
gain  was  not  so  very  great,  perhaps.  But  I  am  told  that  in  these  days  “  innocence 
is  not  bliss,”  but  a  snare  and  a  stumbling-block ;  and  so,  although  I  sadly  long  for 
it  back  again,  I  am  conscious  that  my  petition  could  only  be  granted  to  my  cost. 
There  are  no  obstacles  in  my  path  now  ;  I  walk  on  straight,  free  of  favour  as  I  am 
free  of  impediments.  But  the  road  is  very,  very  dreary,  and  often  I  faint  by  the 
way.  And  my  master  said  to  me,  as  I  leant  against  him,  forgetting  to  be  cruel — 

“  Lois,  do  you  know  why  I  wept  just  now  ?  I  had  not  made  sure  of  myself.  I 
felt  a  fierce  grip  at  my  throat,  and  I  was  grieved  lest  the  penalty  of  my  sin  should 
reach  you.  Now  I  am  happy,  because  I  am  confident.  I  have  you,  and  I  will 
keep  you.  I  shall  suffer  something  for  my  love’s  sake.  Well,  you  shall  share  my 
sufferings.  You  are  no  coward  if  I  am  traitor - ” 

“  Why  do  you  speak  of  yourself  as  such  a  great  sinner  ?”  I  interrupted.  “  What 
have  you  done  ?” 

“  Am  I  not  poor  ?”  was  his  evasive  answer. 

“And  am  I  not  rich?" 

“  Brave,  generous  Lois !” 

“  You  might  have  spared  me  a  doubt,  master,  since  you  knew  my  heart.  Don’t 
you  see  how  very  little  I  value  my  wealth  ?  Do  you  find  that  I  am  ostentatious, 
arrogant,  purse-proud  ?  Have  I  a  showy  household,  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
flatterers  ?  Do  I  so  much  as  remember  that  I  am  rich,  unless  you  remind  me  of 
the  fact  ?” 

“I  honestly  believe  not.” 

“Then,  pray,  sir,”  I  said  haughtily,  “what  is  your  meaning?" 

“  I  have  only  one  meaning,  and  that  is  to  have  you,  Lois,  if  you  will  have  me.” 

“  Never !”  exclaimed  a  sharp,  emphatic  voice  so  close  to  my  ear,  that  I  started 
hack  a  few  paces  in  terrified  dismay.  No  one  was  visible  but  the  master,  and  he 
was  cowering  down  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  a  strong  hand,  and  almost  crushed 
hy  the  blow.  His  face  was  nearly  hidden,  but  what  I  could  see  was  of  creamy 
whiteness,  and  his  lips  quivered  as  if  they  were  absolutely  beyond  control.  His 
abject  attitude,  his  obvious  fear,  impressed  me  so  ill,  that,  had  I  not  loved  him 
beyond  change,  I  must  have  hated  him  from  henceforth.  I  spoke  to  him 
passionately,  calling  him  by  name  for  the  first  time — 

“Allon  Raynal,  are  you  a  coward,  by  chance,  or  do  you  believe  in  supernatmal 
agencies  ?’’ 

“  I  believe  in  the  inevitable,”  he  replied  in  a  choked  voice. 

“  We  have  no  right  to  call  anything  inevitable  but  death.” 

“And  sorrow,  Lois.  Trouble  is  always  sure.” 

“  Because  sin  is  always  rife.  It  is  a  penalty,  not  a  condition.  If  we  could  be 
without  sin,  no  doubt  we  should  be  without  sorrow.” 

“  It  may  be,”  he  answered  gloomily.  “But  that  voice  was  for  me  a  voice  of 
terrible  warning.  We  must  part  at  once,  or  some  of  my  punishment  will  fall 
upon  you.  I  would  run  any  risk  for  your  sake,  but  I  have  no  right  to  demand  such 
a  sacrifice  from  you.” 

“  You  shall  not  ask  it,”  I  said,  taking  both  his  hands  from  his  face,  and  holding 
them  fast  in  mine.  “  Listen  here,  Allon ;  I  belong  to  you  until  death.  No  one 
but  God  shall  separate  us ;  and  if  He  part  us  early,  I  will  wait,  widowed,  for  our 
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meeting  in  heaven,  and  never  take  another  in  your  place,  or  give  him  your  smiles. 

If  I  must  live  without  you,  I  must,  but  I  will  never  live  with  any  other.  You  are  , 
and  shall  be  my  only  love,  my  sole  earthly  lord.  And  now  tell  me,  is  a  cruel  trick,  I 
or,  at  the  worst,  a  lying  spirit,  to  widow  me  for  life  ?”  I 

“  No,  no,”  he  answered,  radiant  with  a  triumph  that  shone  through  tears,  “  I  I 
defy  everything."  » 

“  Liar !"  thundered  the  voice  with  awful  emphasis,  and  even  I  quailed  this  time.  ( 
I  stretched  out  my  arms,  half-blinded  with  fear. 

“  Where  is  our  enemy  ?  What  is  he  ?  Who  is  he  ?” 

“A  lying  spirit,  as  you  said,”  replied  Allon,  more  in  bitterness  than  in  dread,  I 
saw.  Then  he  added  in  a  loud,  defiant  tone,  Some  day  we  will  make  him  eat  his 
words ;  the  light  fare  will  suit  his  ghostly  appetite.  Until  then  we  will  just  treat 
him  with  scorn,  Lois,  and  love  each  the  more  for  his  threats.”  i 

“Amen,  master ;  amen.” 
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Mother,  airs  dark  aronnd  me — has  the  san  gone  down  in  the  west? 
Mother,  I  know  I’m  dying ;  pillow  my  head  on  yonr  breast ; 


Nearer  and  nearer,  darling — my  voice  it  is  growing  weak. 

And  I  feel,  thongh  I  cannot  sec  yon,  yonr  tears  fall  on  my  check. 


“  Mother,  snre  once  he  loved  me — Alas  I  that  I  ne’er  forget 
How  my  heart  leaped  np  to  meet  him,  when  he  came  as  the  snn  did  set 
O’er  the  Hats  where  the  bittern's  booming,  where  I  no  more  shall  rove. 
When  he  came  throngh  the  balmy  twilight  with  bis  tremnlons  tale  of  love. 


“  Then  the  blackbird  sang  in  the  hedgerow,  and  the  leaves  on  the  trees  were  green. 
And  the  evening  star  was  peeping  the  cypress  boughs  between. 

As  we  strayed  by  the  silent  mere-side  all  aglow  with  the  sunset's  gold, 

.Kni  the  sound  of  my  father’s  sheep-bells  came  tinkling  over  the  wold. 


“  Mother,  some  said  I  wronged  him— who  knows,  for  man’s  heart  is  wild, 
>Vilfal,  and  haughty,  and  wayward,  and  I  was  almost  a  child '/ 

I  said  that  I  scarce  could  love  him— a  frown  fell  on  his  brow ; 

*  Good-bye !'  He  was  gone  for  ever  I  Hoes  he  think  that  I  love  him  now  t" 


Who  comes  throngh  the  murky  twilight  alone  ’cro;,s  the  windy  wold? 
Black  is  the  sky  and  starless — wild  is  the  night  and  cold. 

There  is  her  house — why  stays  he  so  lung  at  the  old  oak  door 

With  a  weight  at  his  heart  ?  God  help  him !  ’twill  be  lifted  nevermore ! 


“  Lady,  I  loved  yonr  daughter— lady,  I’ve  come  at  the  last 
Over  the  yeasty  billows.  Why  flow  yonr  tears  so  fast  ? 

Where  is  my  long-lost  Nellie  ?  "  Nought  said  that  lady  grey, 
As  she  strove  with  her  snowy  kerchief  to  wii)0  her  tears  away. 


“  There  lies  my  daughter  Nellie  I”  “  Lady,”  that  young  man  said, 

“  Leave  me  alone  with  my  lost  love  I”  On  his  broad  chest  sank  his  head ; 
Down  on  his  knees  by  bis  lost  one  he  knelt,  and  their  bygone  years 
So  tenderly  rose  before  him,  like  a  dream  that  one  dreams  in  tears. 


Over  the  broad  Atlantic  that  dreary  man  has  gone ; 

Under  the  Southern  bamier  a  soldier’s  grave  he’s  won : 

There,  while  the  ranks  arc  breakiug,  and  the  bolts  of  death  fly  fast, 

'Neath  a  tree  he's  sweetly  sleeping— the  dream  of  two  lives  has  passed  I 

W.  B.  B.  Stevens. 
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There  arc  people  in  this  our  country  who  have  no  freedom  of  opinion  or  action — 
no  share  in  the  legislation,  and,  beyond  some  special  laws  made  for  their  class, 
little  or  no  participation  in  the  benefits  of  it ;  no  part  in  choosing  la^Ygivers ;  no  moral 
or  social  rcsponfiibility ;  and  to  whom  no  one  is  morally  or  socially  responsible  beyond 
what  these  arbitrary  laws  enforce — people  to  whom  the  most  conscientious  men  believe, 
and  are  correct  in  believing,  they  do  not  owe  the  common  duty  of  candid  and  truthful 
dealing,  but  whom  it  is  justifiable  to  manage  by  stratagem,  by  cajolery,  by  force  if 
necessary — nay,  always  by  force  to  a  certain  extent,  tbe  management  being  used,  in 
fact,  merely  to  conceal  tbe  coercion — I  need  scarcely  say  I  mean  those  from  whom  God 
has  thought  fit  to  withhold  reason — lunatics  and  idiots. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  laws  in  force  for  these  poor  mental  monsters  were 
frightfully  defective,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  there  were  any  laws  made  for  them  at  all, 
those  which  existed  being  merely  for  the  protection  of  the  sane,  and  scarcely  pretending 
in  any  way  to  benefit  or  protect  those  labouring  under  insanity  or  imbecility.  Madmen 
and  fools  sometimes  endangered  the  lives  and  limbs  of  rational  people,  therefore  mad¬ 
men  and  fools  were  to  be  put  out  of  the  way,  without  any  guarantee  that  their  own 
comfort  should  be  attended  to— without  any  idea,  in  fact,  that  as  citizens  and  subjects, 
though  nnconscious  ones,  of  tbe  state,  they  had  a  right  to  the  paternal  care  of  its  govern¬ 
ment.  In  that  time,  if  a  lunatic  or  an  idiot  were  a  pauper,  a  stone  cell  or  iron  cage, 
with  a  bundle  of  straw  and  bread  and  water,  was  all  that  was  accorded  to  him  by 
public  charity  or  the  laws  of  the  land — if  he  were  rich,  such  treatment  and  accommo¬ 
dation  as  grudging  friends  chose  to  purchase  from  interested  speculators ;  while  for 
incarcerating  him  in  a  public  or  private  dungeon,  nothing  was  necessary  but  the  will  of 
tho°o  who  might  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  burden,  or  whose  interest  it  should 
be  to  have  him  dead  to  the  world.  Every  one,  of  course,  knows  that  all  this  is 
altered  now. 

It  is  not  worth  while  at  the  present  day  to  say  mtich  on  the  evil  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  still  less  is  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  abuses  of  a  system  of  the  sort.  The 
thing  was  quite  bad  enough  in  what  we  must  now  consider  its  misnamed  use.  And  the 
undeniable  fact  that  it  admitted  of  sane  people  being  consigned  to  the  custody  of  those 
interested  speculators  to  gratify  malice  or  satisfy  the  thirst  fur  gain  was  not  more 
condemnatory  of  the  state  of  the  laws,  although  it  might  be  more  repulsive  to  individual 
feeling,  and  more  exciting  to  popular  “  sensation,”  than  the  iniquitous  principle  which 
deprived  human  beings  bereft  of  reason  of  even  the  care  bestowed  on  the  lower 
animals.  Defective  as  our  laws  were  then  for  the  protection  of  brutes,  there  was 
always  some  security  for  their  safety  and  good  treatment  in  the  self-interest  of  their 
owners.  Animals  were  in  the  position  of  slaves — they  were  useful,  and  could  be  made 
profitable.  Lunatics  were  as  a  slave  population  might  be  who  were  suddenly  stricken 
with  paralysis — they  could  neither  be  useful  nor  profitable. 

But  this— used  or  abused — is  all  of  the  past.  And  what  is  the  state,  legally  and 
socially,  of  the  lunatic  now?  Legally,  he  has  no  right  but  to  be  clothed,  housed,  fed, 
and  supplied  with  such  medical  attendance  as  may  promote  bis  recovery  or  alleviate 
bis  disease.  He  cannot,  however  rich,  demand  one  sixpence  out  of  his  possessions  to 
dispose  of,  nor  can  he,  no  matter  what  his  condition  in  life,  vote  or  petition  for  or 
sgoinst  any  law,  however  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  him,  which  may  be  about  to  be 
made.  Socially,  no  one  is  bound  to  obey  his  commands  or  consult  his  wishes ;  no  ono 
is  under  moral  obligation  to  tell  him  the  truth,  if  a  falsehood  bo  judged  more  for  his 
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own  or  others’  benefit,  or  to  keep  a  promise  made  to  him,  or  fulfil  an  engagement,  or 
carr}’  out  a  contract.  But  then,  if  he  has  no  legal  rights  beyond  being  clothed, 
housed,  fed,  and  doctored,  the  law,  which  deprives  him  of  all  others,  provides  that  he 
shall  be  clothed,  housed,  fed,  and  doctored  in  a  manner  according  with  the  position  he 
would  occupy  in  society,  and  the  income  he  could  command,  being  sane,  if  he  is  in  an 
independent  condition ;  at  the  public  expense,  and  in  the  same  ratio  as  other  paupers, 
if  he  be  without  property.  And  to  assure  the  public  that  this  is  done,  officials  are 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  performance  of  what  we  may  call  the  contract 
entered  into  by  those  who  have  the  personal  care  of  the  insane  with  the  state,  with 
their  relatives,  or  with  both.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  unnecessary  to  explain  that  we  mean, 
in  these  three  instances,  pauper  lunatics  consigned  to  the  guardianship  of  government 
and  the  care  of  a  government  officer  by  a  doctor’s  certificate;  persons  sufiTering  a 
temporary  aberration  of  intellect,  and  placed  under  medical  treatment  and  partial 
restraint,  also  by  a  medical  certificate ;  and  persons  of  property,  incurably  insane,  and 
on  whom  it  is  necessary  to  hold  a  commission  of  lunacy,  in  order  that  the  control  of 
their  estates  may  be  placed  in  proper  hands.  In  this  system  there  is  just  one  vital 
evil,  and  that  is,  that  the  personal  care  of  the  insane,  of  all  lunatics  above  the  condition 
of  paupers,  is  still  permitted  to  be  a  matter  of  private  speculation.  That  it  is  a  vital 
evil  no  one  on  a  little  reflection  can  doubt,  for  while  we  allow  it  to  be  conceivable  that, 
under  the  old  reign  of  terror — the  age  of  Bedlam,  with  its  whips  and  chains — there 
might  be  some — indeed,  perhaps  many — having  the  personal  care  of  the  insane  who 
treated  them  much  more  kindly  and  conscientiously  than  the  law  obliged  them  to  do, 
wo  must  admit  it  as  conceivable,  also,  that  there  are  many  under  the  new  code  who 
will,  if  interest  makes  it  advisable,  and  artifice  can  contrive  it,  do  much  less  than  the 
law  requires  them.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  tell  any  one  what  the  law  now  requires, 
or  that  all  private  lunatic  asylums  are  now  open  to  the  inspection  of  government 
ofiicers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  those  requirements  are  complied  with,  and  every 
arrangement  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates  made  on  the  best  known 
sanitary  principles;  that  these  officers  may  demand  at  any  time,  without  previous 
notice,  admission  to  view  the  whole  establishment,  or  to  see  any  one  particular  patient 
whose  ease  may  be  supposed  to  require  investigation ;  that  such  inspection  and  investi¬ 
gation  may  be  had  without  the  presence  of  the  principal  of  the  establishment  or  any  of 
bis  subordinates ;  and  that  the  inspector  reports,  or  is  supposed  to  report,  his  opinions 
of  the  establishment  or  of  any  case,  without  reference  to  the  interests  or  wishes  of  the 
proprietor,  and  solely  on  the  judgment  he  has  formed  from  his  own  observations. 

So  far  all  looks  well.  A  certain  class  of  people  are  to  be  maintained,  and  cared  for, 
and  have  the  advantages  of  medical  science  for  the  remedy  or  mitigation  of  one  of  the 
diseases  incidental  to  humanity,  and  a  certain  class  of  people  undertake  to  do  this  for 
their  own  emolument,  submitting  to  the  control  of  the  state,  which  derives  no  emolu¬ 
ment  from  the  system,  through  means  of  tho  superintendence  of  its  paid  officials.  No 
one  can  find  fault  with  a  man  for  undertaking  a  duty  or  business  because  it  is  for  hia 
own  profit,  if  only  he  perform  it  honestly;  nor  can  any  person  reasonably  object  to  a 
judicious  and  useful  system  because  men  rniylu  act  dishonestly  under  it,  if  only  there  be 
sufUrient  measures  taken  and  sufficient  guarantees  given  that  they  shall  not.  But  here 
lies  the  point  to  be  considered — are  they  suflicient  ?  If  the  arrangement  were  between 
sane  and  responsible  men  on  both  sides,  it  seems  as  if  it  comprehended  all  that  could 
be  desired,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  between  the  parties  upon  whose  relative 
position  and  conduct  to  each  other  the  inspector  has  to  make  his  observations  and  send 
in  his  report  there  is  this  difference,  tliat  one  is  not  rational  or  responsible,  it  wears 
another  aspect. 

AVe  will  suppose  the  case  of  some  one  private  lunatic  asylum.  Any  person  can 
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particularise  such  an  establishment  to  his  own  mind ;  and  first  premising,  though  it 
seems  scarcely  needful  to  do  so,  that  the  inspector  has  a  duty  to  perform  towards 
the  principal  as  well  as  the  patients,  we  will  suppose  his  visit  is  being  paid.  The 
establishment,  we  will  say,  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind.  The  proprietor  is  not 
only  a  just  but  a  kind  man ;  ho  is  not  only  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  performing  the 
duties  he  has  undertaken,  but  he  has  a  sincere  pity  for  those  under  his  care,  sympathy 
for  their  condition,  and  anxiety  for  their  amendment;  ho  is  vigilant,  active,  and 
prudent;  and  when  we  add  to  this  a  wise  as  well  as  ardent  love  of  science  and 
a  laudable  ambition,  he  may  be  considered  as  fit  for  his  office  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
fallible  human  being  to  be.  Now,  will  any  one  say  that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
inspector  shall  not  hear  from  many  of  the  patients  complaints  of  ill-usage,  protes¬ 
tations  against  injustice  in  their  detention,  or  neglect  or  hardship  in  their  treatment  ? 
Can  it  be  denied  that  many  will  speak  rationally  enough  for  a  time— for  as  long  a  time 
perhaps  as  the  inspector  can  listen  to  them — on  the  iniquity  of  consigning  “  sane  men 
like  themselves  to  an  abode  for  the  insane,”  of  depriving  rational  human  beings  of 
their  liberty  7  to  all  of  which  he  listens  as  to  the  more  ebullitions  of  madness,  and 
which  in  this  case  ho  is  correct  in  regarding,  and  right  in  treating,  os  such.  He  visits 
another  asylum.  Outwardly  all  seems  as  well  as  at  the  first.  The  same  rules  for 
health  and  comfort  arc  complied  with,  or  appear  to  be,  the  same  attention  paid,  the 
same  attendance  provided,  the  same  anxiety  displayed,  and  the  same  comidaints 
repeated.  Now  be  it  recollected  that  the  inspector  is  listening,  not  to  the  contrasted 
reports  of  rational  men  and  raving  lunatics,  one  of  which  should  therefore  be  relied 
on  and  the  other  rejected,  but  in  both  instances  to  the  statements  of  lunatics,  one 
of  which  may,  however,  be  strictly  true,  while  the  other  is  utterly  false;  and  without  a 
superhuman  faculty  for  discerning  character  under  the  best-assumed  disguise,  joined 
to  a  detective  policeman’s  skill  in  seeing  through  dodges,  and  the  acuteness  of  a 
criminal  lawyer  in  discovering  a  flaw  in  circumstantial  evidence,  I  say  that  it  is 
impossible  but  tliat  he  must  in  some  cases,  and  those  not  a  few,  take  the  specious 
resemblance  of  right  for  its  reality ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  if  he  be  a  man  of  quick 
susceptibility,  one  whose  feelings  do  not  wait  upon  his  judgment,  he  may  be  apt— but 
this  is  not  quite  so  frequent  a  danger — to  take  the  protestations  of  wrong  for  its 
reality  also. 

This  is  admitting  the  fact  of  their  being  all  actual  lunatics ;  but,  as  we  perceive 
that  one  of  the  complaints  most  constantly  made  by  the  insane  is  that  they  “  are  not 
lunatics  at  all,  and  therefore,  however  kindly  treated,  that  their  detention  is  an 
injustice,”  the  inspector’s  difficulties  become  much  more  complicated.  He  has  to 
decide  by  his  own  unaided  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning  two  distinct  cases — 
first,  whether  the  patients,  being  insane,  are  justly  or  unjustly  treated  ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  they  are  actually  insane  or  not.  For  although,  while  he  has  good  reason  for 
believing  of  any  establishment  that  all  things  are  in  reality  what  they  appear  to  be,  he 
may  determine  to  regard  the  statements  made  to  him  as  the  incoherent,  unsubstantial 
complaints  of  lunacy,  the  moment  he  detects,  or  even  suspects,  a  flaw,  the  instant  he  is 
compelled  to  doubt  the  character  or  conduct  of  the  principal,  then  he  must  admit  that 
one  complaint  may  be  as  true  as  any  other,  and  that  the  same  cunning  which  was  for 
a  time  able  to  conceal  eflectually  the  ill-treatment  of  insane  people  may  be  used  also, 
for  a  time  and  quite  as  effectually,  to  disguise  the  unlawful  detention  of  sane  people, 
and  to  persuade  him  and  others  of  their  insanity. 

If  one  wanted  to  create  a  popular  sensation  against  private  lunatic  asylums,  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  find  out  a  few  cases  of  mismanaged  establishments,  and  easier 
still  to  get  a  few  instances  of  occasional  carelessness,  harshness,  or  neglect  in  well- 
managed  ones,  and,  without  inquiring  whether  they  were  owing  to  the  principal  or  his 
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subordinate?,  whether  they  arose  from  systematic  misgoveninient  or  were  purely 
accidental,  or  at  least  merely  the  effect  of  insufUcient  knowledge  and  experience,  place 
them  in  such  a  light  as  to  make  all  unreflecting  and  even  many  reflecting  people 
believe  that  these  asylums  are  all  conducted  on  principles  of  cruelty  and  fraud,  that 
honest  inspectors  are  hoodwinked  and  the  dishonest  bribed  to  conceal  the  nefarious 
practices  of  those  who  keep  them.  Lut,  besides  that  it  is  better  even  to  lose  a  good 
cause  than  gain  it  by  wrong  means,  nothing  could  be  less  difficult  than  to  disprove  the 
reality  of  such  pictures  by  those  whose  reputation  would  be  concerned  in  doing  so,  and 
then  nothing  would  so  surely  prevent  the  acceptation  of  the  simple  truth  than  its 
having  been  put  forth  and  supported  on  false  representations,  or  even  on  the  slightest 
exaggerations  of  the  true.  'Were  the  cases  of  complete  mismanagement  or  occasional 
mistake,  too,  ten  times  more  in  number  than  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  they  are  or 
can  be,  still  to  all  reasonable  peoide  a  correct  statement  of  the  actual  faults  of  a  system 
must  carry  more  weight  than  an  enumeration  of  the  individual  abuses  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected — or,  rather,  which  it  has  been  made  to  sanction — by  those  whoso 
principles  and  characters  arc  a  sufficient  evidence  that  they  would  abuse  anything 
capable  of  being  misapplied.  It  is  impossible,  while  selfishness,  greediness,  and  cruelty 
exist,  that  any  system  can  bo  found  which  there  will  not  also  be  found  people  ready  to 
abuse.  On  the  other  band,  there  is  scarcely  any  system  so  bad — that  is,  so  loose 
in  construction,  so  open  to  misapplication — but  that  a  machinery  of  espionage  can  be 
put  in  practice  which  will  prevent  much — nearly  all — of  the  mischief  it  might  work  if 
left  unguarded.  No  doubt  even  the  imperfect  surveillance  at  present  exercised  hinders 
much  wrong,  for  the  risk,  even  the  mere  chance  of  detection,  keeps  many  an  unprincipled 
and  rapacious  man  from  emboi'kiug  in  a  speculation  in  which  certain  ruin  must  foUow 
the  discovery  and  exposure  of  malpractices,  and  makes  many  a  careless  man  circum¬ 
spect  and  attentive.  To  curtail  the  power,  then,  of  bad  men  placed  in  authority  is 
only  the  second  best  efibrt  of  legislation  at  most;  the  best  is  to  render  situations  of 
authority  so  difficult  of  misuse  as  that  bad  men  shall  cease  to  wish  for  them.  The 
right  state  of  things,  in  short,  to  arrive  at  is  that  in  which  men's  self-interest  and  good 
principles  shall  both  dictate  the  same  line  of  conduct. 

Strictly  speaking,  all  lunatics  are  in  the  care  of  the  state,  and  it  is  only  in  obedience 
to  our  English  prejudice  against  any  public  interference  with  domestic  matters  that 
the  relatives  of  an  insane  person,  if  able  or  willing  to  pay  for  his  maintenance,  have 
the  privilege  of  selecting  his  place  of  abode.  There  is  also  a  desire  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  those  in  whose  families  madness  is  an  hereditary  malady,  and  who  naturally 
shrink  from  betraying  to  the  public  the  extent  of  their  misfortune  by  allowing  each 
individual  case  to  be  known.  Now,  if  all  lunatic  asylums  were— as  they  ought  to  be— 
completely  under  the  control  and  management  of  government  officers,  the  first 
objection  could  be  very  easily  met  by  permitting  the  relatives,  with  some  very  slight 
limitations,  to  still  choose  the  particular  one  to  which  the  lunatic  should  be  sent.  And 
as  to  the  second  objection,  the  publicity  would  in  reality  be  very  little  greater,  as  all 
cases  of  confirmed  lunacy  must  of  necessity  be  made  public  even  now,  and  the  feelings 
involved  in  that  little  would  be  but  a  small  private  sacrifice  to  a  great  general  good. 

The  world  is  becoming  gradually  more  rational  on  these  points  too.  IVith  the  loss 
of  the  morbid  love  of  exhibiting  interesting  ailments,  we  are  losing  the  morbid  dread 
of  exposing  uninteresting  ones,  and  that  this  has  been  of  groat  use  in  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  all  diseases  doctors  generally  are  quite  ready  to  admit.  Many  a  case  of 
incipient  insanity  has  been  arrested  because  the  patient  or  his  friends  have  lost  the 
horror  which  once  existed  of  applying  to  a  medical  man  when  the  mind  feels  a  little 
unhinged,  or  the  nerves  unstrung;  and  now  that  a  hectic  flush,  and  a  slight  cough, 
and  occasional  hysterics  and  faintings  are  no  longer  considered  interesting  or 
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cbai'iuing,  measures  are  really  tikea  for  tbi-ir  rcuiovul  and  for  strengtLening  the 
eoostitution  of  those  who  might  be  liable  to  them.  Science  has  made  great  strides 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  common  sense  has  made  a  great  advance  too;  and 

I  science  might  in  vain  have  proclaimed  that  even  hereditary  and  sympathetic  diseases 
are  not  inevitable,  and  pointed  to  the  instances  where  medical  skill  had  not  only 
^  prevented  their  development  hut  eradicated  their  seeds,  if  common  sense  had  not 
I  taught  us  to  detach  shame  and  humiliation  from  one  class  of  maladies  and  sentimental 
\  admiration  from  another,  and  allowed  us  to  “  come  and  be  healed." 

I  When  the  day  comes,  as  it  surely  will,  that  public  opinion  or  the  judgment  of  states- 
I  men  shall  demand  a  new  state  of  things  as  regards  the  disposal  and  care  of  the  insane, 

J  no  doubt  there  will  be  found  able  men  to  point  out  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
I  of  arranging  the  details.  But  public  opinion  has  many  channels  for  the  expending  of  its 
energies,  and  statesmen  have  commonly  work  enough  to  do  without  looking  for  that 
which  is  not  pressed  on  them.  There  are  so  many  wrongs  and  abuses,  too,  great  and 
small,  in  which  the  sufferers  have  both  the  opportunity  and  ability  of  pleading  their 
own  cause,  and  bringing  their  grievances  under  public  notice,  that  a  case  like  the  pre¬ 
sent,  where  the  parties  concerned  have  not  only  no  ability  or  opportunity,  but  are,  in 
fact,  the  very  last  persons  whose  opinions  would  carry  any  weight  in  n  discussion  on 
the  subject,  is  apt  to  be  forgotten,  especially  when  those  persons  constitute  (happily)  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  population  which  has  to  bo  legislated  for.  If,  therefore,  in  such 
/  cases  we  refrain  from  speaking  of  what  we  consider  wrong  in  principle  or  injurious  in 
j  practice  until  public  opinion  has  become  excited,  we  throw'  away  perhaps  the  only  existing 
i  means  of  doing  good ;  and  it  will  bo  but  a  poor  plea  to  make  to  our  consciences  that 
f  “we  had  not  sufficient  influence  to  hope  to  make  any  useful  impression  by  the  exposi- 
^  lion  of  our  opinions,"  or  that  “  it  is  of  no  use  to  object  to  an  existing  system  unless  we 
L  are  prepared  to  lay  down  rules  for  a  better.”  A  very  feeble  appeal  or  expostulation  will 
sometimes  serve  to  turn  public  opinion  into  the  course  we  would  have  it  take;  and  a 
very  imperfectly  expressed  objection  may  lead  more  acute  and  comprehensive  minds 

ito  the  discovery  of  the  full  extent  of  a  wrong,  and  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  it, 
as  well  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  best  system  which  can  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

The  simple  suggestion  of  the  one  fact,  that  at  present  every  proprietor  of  a  private 
lunatic  asylum  is  directly  interested  in  the  increase  and  continuance  of  insanity,  ought 
to  be  enough  to  set  thoughtful  minds  reflecting.  In  other  cases  a  doctor  may  set  the 
credit  he  gains  by  the  recovery  of  a  patient,  with  bis  consequently  increased  practice, 
igainst  the  loss  of  the  patient’s  fees.  But  in  an  asylum  the  secrecy  which  the  keeper 
has  to  observe  concerning  those  under  his  care  prevents  any  increase  of  reputation 
to  place  as  a  per  contra  to  the  decrease  of  his  income  by  the  removal  of  a  convalescent 
patient.  And  we  cannot  forget  that  there  may,  possibly  must,  be  many  under  his  care 
for  whose  recovery  no  one  is  anxious,  and  for  his  attention  to  whom,  therefore,  he  doos 
not  expect  to  receive  even  gratitude,  and  in  whose  cases,  consequently,  there  is  a 
frightful  temptation  to  do  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  he  is  supposed  to  do  by  the 
public — namely,  accelerate  their  cure.  Let  every  person,  therefore,  either  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  this  subject,  or  in  whose  principles  general  philanthropy  is 
•  duty,  just  keep  in  view  these  two  truths — that  existing  regulations  not  only  allow  it 
to  be,  but  absolutely  make  it,  the  interest  of  a  certain  class  of  the  community  that 
insanity  should  increase ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  incurable  lunatics  there  is  but  the 
issertion  of  an  irrational,  irresponsible  creature  to  set  against  all  the  specious  appear- 
inees  which  may  be  produced  as  guarantees  for  his  good  treatment.  Then  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  these  conditions  may  produce  will  not  fail 
to  become  apparent;  and  the  next  step,  on  inquiry  as  to  how  they  may  be  remedied,  will 
issnredly  be  taken  at  no  very  distant  time. 
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fPIIK  priuco — and  factU  princeps  too— tlie 
I’riace  of  Drawing-room  Poets  may  walk 
nnannonnccd  into  the  presence-chamber  of  the 
cnltirated  Englishwoman.  Where  has  he  not 
been  already  ?  Into  her  very  bower,  her 
bnndoir,  her  saiiclum  sanctorum,  trampling  on 
the  dropped  artificial  flowers,  and  rnstliug 
aside,  with  his  reckless  playfulness,  the  silks 
and  the  satins  and  the  “samitas" — if  such 
things  exist  now,  or  did  exist  in  Pracd's  time,  in 
the  vocabulary  of  the  wardrobe.  Yes,  ho  has 
been  into  the  lady's  bower,  but  when  did  he  get 
into  the  lady's  heart — with  his  verses  ?  When 
did  he  get  into  the  bedroom  where  she  lay 
pilling?  Scarcely  at  all,  if  ever,  we  think.  lie 
may  have  tapped  at  the  door,  and  said,  “  Bye- 
bye  !”  and  “  I  hope  yon'll  bo  better,”  but  ho 
could  never  be  a  conipauion  for  sad  and  serious 
times.  He  is  “  not  strong  enough  for  the  place.” 
The  broadest  humorist  would  belter  suit  the 
mood  of  sorrow  or  sickness — cither  Fielding  or 
llabelais — than  Praed,  when  the  heart  and 
flesh  fail.  Something  strong  wo  want,  some- 
thiug  with  a  pulse,  at  such  times,  if  it  is 
to  stay  with  ns  more  than  an  hour.  And 
Praed  was  not  a  “  strong”  man.  He  had  no 
organ-notes  in  his  composition.  Perpetual 
pleasant  thrum-thrum  you  can  get  from  him, 
and  yon  do ;  but  his  serious  poems  are,  to  our 
thinking,  positively  nauseous  in  print.  Passed 
from  hand  to  hand  among  the  sincerities  of  the 
life  or  lives  in  which  occurred  the  incidents 
that  originated  them,  they  would  ring  true 
enough,  as  they  undoubtedly  u'ere.  true;  but  we 
cannot  relish  them  when  deliberately  repro¬ 
duced.  For  ourselves  only  we  speak.  Others 
may  like  them  ;  but  wc  don't  believe  many  will. 

It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  call  Leigh  Hunt 
a  cockney  poet.  The  title  would  far  better  suit 
Praed.  Out  of  town  ho  is  nowhere,  and  in  town 
yon  are  never  sure  of  him.  Is  he  laughing  in 
his  sleeve,  or  isn’t  he  ?  What  do  yon  mean, 
yon  good-natured,  radiant  Mcphistopheles  in  a 
swallow-tail  7  Do  you  in  your  heart  believe  in 
any  nectar  but  negus?  Is  there  anything  in 
yon,  in  fact,  snpimsing  we  take  you  out  of  your 
stnys  and  your  black  smalls?  Would  yon 
tumble  to  pieces  or  not  if  “  society”  were 
dissolved,  and  only  the  earth,  and  the  sky, 
and  “  the  noble  savage”  were  left  ? 

That  Praed  was  a  sincere  and  alTectiouate 
man  his  life  abundantly  attests,  and  wo  must 
not  make  him  responsible  for  the  thinness  or 

*  “The  Poems  of  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed: 
Willi  a  Memoir  liy  the  llov.  r>erwent  C’olcridge.” 
In  Two  Volumes.  (Moxon  and  Co.) 
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I  slightness  of  his  nature.  He  was  what  he  wai,  I 
did  his  work,  and  passed  away  beyond  tlx  I 
reach  of  onr  petty  judgments.  Peace  be  witk  I 
him  I  It  is,  however,  from  no  dislike  of  plais-  I 
ness  and  straightforwardness  in  style — from  m  j 
unwillingness  to  meet  the  poet  on  comm«  \ 
levels,  that  we  feel  there  really  loas  a  want  is 
Praed.  And  one  proof  of  it  is  that  pain  sad 
sickness  seem  to  have  done  nothing  to  inteniifj 
bis  manner  ns  a  writer.  A  great  musician— s 
man — said  of  a  great  cantatrice,  ”  She  singi 
well,  bnt  she  wants  something,  and  in  thii 
something  everything.  If  I  were  single  I  wooU 
court  her ;  I  would  marry  her ;  I  would  mal¬ 
treat  her ;  I  would  break  bur  heart ;  and  in  at 
months  she  would  bo  the  greatest  singer  is 
Europe.”  Wc  cannot  more  clearly  put  our 
meaning  than  by  saying  wc  do  not  believe  that 
any  heart-break  happening  to  Praed  would  bare 
made  much  dilTurcnce  in  the  sort  of  music  hi  < 
gave  out.  1 

We  shall  not  here  quote  over  again  the  poems  ] 

of  society  which  everybody  knows— “ (Quince"  1 

and  the  rest,  nor  even  the  ”  Chant  of  the  Brazen  < 
Head” — Charles  Knight,  years  ago,  made  these  ' 

familiar  to  the  world  by  quoting  them  in  hii  ( 
“  Penny  Magazine”  (new  series),  and  they  have 
since  been  bandied  up  and  down  magazines  of  ■ 
all  sorts  and  sizes  till  one  knows  them  by  heart 
We  propose  to  quote  a  few  specimens  of  hii 
less-known  poetry,  and  to  make  “a  few  con¬ 
cluding  remarks,”  a  pnlpitic  phrase,  by-the-bye, 
about  the  least  pulpitic  of  men  ! 

The  following  lines  arc,  perhaps,  the  mod 
passionate  thing  Praed  ever  wrote.  If  the 
“  passion”  is  like  watered  wine,  he  could  uol 
help  it : — 

“  Still  is  the  earth,  and  still  the  sky; 

The  midnight  in<xm  is  Heeling  liy;  1 

And  all  the  world  is  wrapt  in  sleep 

But  the  hearts  that  love  and  the  eyes  that  wesp. 

“  .\nd  now  is  the  time  to  kiss  the  flowers 
That  shun  the  sunbeam's  busy  hours ; 

Fur  the  book  is  shut,  and  the  mind  is  free 
To  gaze  on  them,  and  to  think  of  thee. 

“  Withered  they  ai-c  and  palo  in  sooth ; 

So  aro  the  radiunt  hopes  of  youth ; 

But  love  can  give  witli  a  single  brcatli 
Bloom  to  languor  nnd  lil'o  to  death.  ^ 

“Though  I  must  great  tli  -c  with  a  tone  u 

As  calm  to-morruw  as  thine  own, 

Oh !  Fancy's  vision,  Passion's  vow,  * 

May  be  told  in  stillness  and  darkness  now. 

“For  the  veil  from  the  soul  is  rent  away 
Wlilcli  it  wore  in  the  glare  of  gaudy  day; 

And  more,  much  more,  the  heart  may  feel 
Than  the  pen  may  write  or  the  lip  reveal. 

“  Why  can  I  not  forego,  forget 
That  ever  1  loved  thee,  that  ever  wc  met  ? 

There  Is  not  a  single  link  or  sign 
I  To  blend  thy  lot  iu  the  world  with  mine. 
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“I  know  not  the  acenee  where  thon  hast  roved, 

I  see  not  the  faces  which  thon  hast  loved— 

Tbon  art  to  me  as  a  pleasant  dream 
Of  a  boat  that  sails  on  a  distant  stream. 

•‘Thon  smilest!  I  am  glad  the  while, 

Bat  I  share  not  the  joy  that  bids  thee  smile ; 

Thou  grievest!  when  thy  grief  is  deepest 
I  weep,  but  1  know  not  for  whom  thou  weepest. 

“I  would  change  Life’s  spring  for  his  roughest 
weather 

If  we  might  bear  the  storm  together ; 

And  give  my  hopes  for  half  thy  fears. 

And  sell  my  smiles  for  half  thy  tears. 

"Give  me  one  common  bliss  or  woo. 

One  common  friend,  one  common  foe. 

On  the  earth  below  or  the  clouds  above. 

One  thing  wo  both  may  loathe,  or  leva 
“It  may  not  bo ;  but  yet,  but  yet. 

Oh  deem  not  I  can  e'er  forget  I 
For  fondness  such  as  mine  supplies 
The  sympathy  which  Fate  denies. 

"And  all  my  feelings,  well  thon  knowest. 

Go  with  thee.  Lady,  where’er  thou  gocst; 

And  my  wayward  spirit  bows  to  thee. 

Its  first  and  last  idolatry.'* 

There  ia  an  infulliblo  mlo  of  criticism — 
criticism  in  the  true  sense,  which  will  stamp 
these  verses  for  what  they  really  are — essentially 
poor.  It  is  this  ; — Write  out  in  a  column  the 
last  words  only  of  all  the  linos,  one  nnder  the 
other,  and  you  will  find  that  the  rhymes  arc, 
without  exception,  commonplaces  such  as  any¬ 
one  may  tog  together  without  much  thought. 

The  happiest  manner  of  Praed  is  shown  in 
splinters  like  this : — 

“All  milliners  who  start  from  bod 
To  gaze  upon  a  coat  of  red 
Or  iisten  to  a  drum. 

Know  very  well  the  Paphian  Queen 
Was  never  yet  at  Paphos  seen; 

That  Cupid's  all  a  hum ; 

That  minstrels  forge  confounded  lies 
About  the  Deities  and  skies; 

That  torches  all  go  out  sometimes. 

And  flowers  all  fade,  except  in  rhymes; 

That  maids  are  seldom  shot  by  arrows. 

And  coaches  never  drawn  by  sparrows.” 

Or  this,  from  the  “  Chant  of  tho  Brazen 
Head:— 

“  I  think  that  Lovo  is  like  a  play 

Where  smiles  and  tears  arc  blended; 

Or  like  a  faithless  April  day. 

When  shine  with  shower  is  ended. 

Like  Colnbrook  pavement,  rather  rough ; 

Like  trade,  exposed  to  losses ; 

And  like  a  Highland  plaid,  all  stuff, 

And  very  full  of  crosses.” 

Or  this,  from  the  “  Red  I'isherman”  much 
over-praised  in  our  opinion,  hut  it  is  in  the 
“Penny  Magazine"  for  all  tho  world  to  road), 
which  is  a  very  clever  bit  of  writing  : — 

“The  water  had  slept  for  many  a  year 
Unchanged  and  motionless; 

From  tho  river  stream  it  spread  away 
Tho  space  of  half  a  rood; 

The  surface  bad  the  hue  of  clay 
And  the  scent  of  human  blood ; 

The  trees  and  tho  kerbs  that  round  it  grew 
Wore  venomous  and  foul ; 

And  the  birds  that  through  the  bushes  flew 
Wore  the  vulture  and  tho  owl ; 


“  The  water  teas  as  tlari  and  rank 
As  eeer  a  Company  pumped; 

And  thejlsh  t/ial  teas  netted  and  laid  on  the  bank 
Crete  rotten  tehile  it  jumped." 

It  will  bo  observed,  by-thc-bye,  that  all  the 
circumstantials  here  are  commonplace,  sneh  as 
would  occur  to  an  ordinary  imagination.  Here 
is  another  specimen  of  his  “  knack,"  referring 
to  "  next  season — 

“  Will  It  come  with  a  rose  or  a  brier? 

Will  it  come  with  a  blessing  or  curse  ? 

Will  its  bonnets  be  lower  or  higher? 

Will  Its  morals  be  better  or  worse? 

Will  It  And  mo  grown  thinner  or  fatter. 

Or  fonder  of  wrong  or  of  right  ? 

Or  married,  or  buried? — no  matter! 

Good  night  to  the  season ! — good  night!” 

Very  happy,  as  an  examyde  of  the  same 
glittering  sort  of  metal,  is  this  song,  about  a 
rejected  lover : — 

“  Lord  Roland  rose,  and  wont  to  mass, 

And  doffed  his  mourning  weed! 

And  biide  them  bring  a  lixtkiug.glass. 

And  saddle  fast  a  steed; 

‘I'll  deck  with  gems  my  bonnet’s  loop, 

And  wear  a  feather  flue. 

And  when  lorn  lovers  sit  and  droop. 

Why  I  will  sit  and  dine! 

Sing  merrily,  slug  merrily. 

And  fill  the  cup  of  wine ! 

“  Though  Elgltha  bo  thus  untrue, 

Ad'clo  is  beauteous  yet ; 

And  ho  that’s  baffled  by  tho  blue 
Jlay  bow  before  the  jet; 

So  welcome — welcome  hsll  or  heath ! 

So  welcome  shower  or  shine ! 

And  wither  there,  thou  willow  wreath. 

Thou  never  shalt  be  mine ! 

Sing  merrily,  slug  merrily. 

And  till  the  cup  of  wine! 

“  Proud  Elgitha !  a  health  to  thee — 

A  health  in  brimming  gold ! 

And  store  of  lovers  after  me. 

As  honest,  and  less  cold. 

My  hand  is  on  my  bugle  horn, 

My  boat  is  on  the  brine ; 

If  over  gallant  died  of  scom, 

I  shall  not  die  of  thine! 

Sing  merrily,  sing  merrily. 

And  fill  the  cup  of  wine!’ 

Tho  fact  is,  this  writing  is  a  long  way  too  easy. 
Compare  tho  above  with  Thackeray’s 

“  What  ho!  pretty  page  with  the  dimided  chin. 
That  never  has  known  the  barber's  shear. 

All  your  thought  is,  woman  to  win — 

Wait  till  you  come  to  forty  year  1  ” 

(wc  (juolo  from  memory) — compare  it,  wo  say, 

'  and  you  will  see  that,  even  on  these  playground 
levels,  a  great  man  may  make  his  gaiety  of  sneh 
a  sort  that  you  don't  quite  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  cry ;  while  a  less  man  makes  it  of 
such  a  kind  that  you  only  feel  yon  ought  to  go 
and  got  your  hair  curled.  Hero  is  another 
“  poem”  to  the  same  tunc  : — 

“  I,ady.  there’s  fragrance  in  your  sighs. 

And  sunlight  in  your  glances ; 

I  itever  saw  such  lips  and  eyes 
In  pictures  or  romances; 
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And  Love  will  readily  suppose, 

To  make  you  quite  enslavinjt, 

That  you  have  taste  for  verse  and  prose, 
Hot  pressed,  and  line  engraving. 


‘  And  then  yon  waits  so  like  a  fay. 

That  round  you  envy  rankles ; 

Your  partner's  head  is  turned,  they  say, 
As  surely  as  his  ankles; 

And  I  was  taught,  in  days  far  gone. 

By  a  most  prudent  mother. 

That  ill  this  world  of  sorrow,  one 
Good  turn  deserves  another. 


*  I  may  not  win  you ! — that's  a  boro ! 

But  yet  'tis  sweet  to  woo  you ; 

And  for  this  cause— and  twenty  more, 
1  send  this  gay  book  to  you. 

If  its  songs  please  you -by  this  light ! 

I  will  not  hold  it  treason 
To  bid  you  dream  of  me  to-night. 

And  dance  with  me  next  season." 


‘“The  hungry  and  keen  on  the  top  are  leaping 
The  la:;y  and  fat  in  the  depths  are  sleeping; 
Fishing  is  fine  when  the  pool  is  muddy. 
Broiling  is  rich  when  the  coal  is  ntddy!'— 

In  a  monstrous  fright,  by  the  murky  liglit, 
lie  hxiked  to  the  left  aud  he  looked  to  Its 
right. 

And  what  was  the  vision  close  before  him. 
That  flung  such  a  sudden  stupor  o'er  him '! 
'Twas  a  sight  to  make  the  hair  uprise, 

Aud  the  life-blood  colder  run: 

The  startled  priest  struck  both  his  thighs. 
Anti  the  abbey  cloci  siruet  one 


The  above  Lit  of  description  is  good,  but  tbe 
two  last  lines  are  poor.  A  poet  ongbt  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  say  clever  things,  it  is  so  very 
I  easy,  .\uothcr  instance  : — 


Aud  a  tedions  tnne  it  comes  to  be,  after  a  time. 
The  poet  cries  “  Wolf  ’  in  fun  so  often,  that  we 
almost  wish  a  real  one  may  bite  him  hard 
enough  to  make  him  holloa. 

Bat  let  us  give  Praed  his  dne.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  a  well-known  passage  in  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “  Day-Dream"  would  not  hare  been  as 
good  as  it  is  if  Praed  had  not,  previonsly, 
written  the  following  pretty  hit  of  descrip¬ 
tion  : — 


“  Ho  spurred  Sir  Guy  o'er  mount  and  moor. 
With  a  long  dull  journey  all  before. 

Aud  a  short  gay  squire  behind  him'.'' 


“  Beneath  a  crimson  canopy, 

A  lady,  passing  fair,  was  lying; 

Deep  sleep  was  on  her  gentle  eye, 

Aud  in  her  slumber  she  was  sighing 
Bewitching  sighs,  such  sighs  as  say 
Beneath  the  moonlight,  to  a  lover. 

Things  which  the  coward  tongue  by  day 
Would  not  for  all  the  world  discover: 

Site  lay  like  a  shape  of  sculptured  stone, 

So  pale,  so  tranquil : — she  had  thrown, 

Ix>r  the  warm  evening's  sultriness. 

The  'broldercd  coverlet  aside ; 

And  nothing  was  there  to  deck  or  hide 
The  glory  of  her  loveliness 
But  a  scarf  of  gauze  so  light  and  thin 
You  might  see  beneath  the  dazzling  skin. 

And  watch  the  purple  streamlets  go 
Through  the  valleys  of  white  and  stainless 
snow. 

Or  here  and  there  a  wayward  Irsss, 

Which  wandered  out  with  vast  assurance 
From  the  pearls  that  kept  the  rest  in  durance. 
And  fluttered  about,  as  if  'twould  try 
'i  o  lure  a  zephyr  from  the  sky." 


It  is  a  very  bad  sign — we  mean  a  sign  of 
weakness — when  a  poet  is  so  fond  of  saying 
“  As  if and  another  bad  sign  (even  for  a 
hnmorist)  when  he  is  so  fond  of  the  obvions 
verbal  trick  of  which  here  are  two  examples : — 


“  The  abbot  was  weary  as  abbot  could  1)0, 

And  he  sat  down  to  rest  on  the  stump  of  a 
tree : 

When  suddenly  rose  a  disunal  tone— 

Was  it  a  song,  or  was  it  a  moan — 

‘0  ho!  0  ho! 

Above— below — 

Lightly  and  brightly  they  glide  and  go! 


All  we  can  say  is  that  such  verses  may  be 
1  span  by  the  mile. 

After  all  this,  wo  have  to  add  that  the  two 
volumes  before  us,  got  np  with  extreme  beauty, 
are  well  worth  possessing  aud  reading.  Tho 
memoir  by  the  llev.  Derwent  Coleridge  con¬ 
tains  little  that  was  not  either  known  or  easy  to 
I  be  guessed,  but  it  is  pleasant.  Pracd's  father 
was  a  gentleman,  who  trai::ed  him  well.  The 
!  boy  went  to  Eton,  and  had  for  the  companions 
!  of  his  adolesccuco  Macaulay,  Moultrie,  Sidney 
;  Walker,*  and  others.  lie  was  the  life  of  the 
I  Etonian  and  Kniylit's  Quarterly,  but  eventually 
i  slid  off  into  politics.  Of  course  he  became  a 
Tory,  though  lie  began  life  as  a  Whig ;  for  it  is 
1  a  general  rule  that  the  cynical  niaa  is  sure,  at 
I  last,  to  take  soles  icith  constituted  cutliiu  itij. 

'  Eventually,  having  attracted  the  attention  of 
I  Peel  and  Wellington,  he  became  Secretary  of 
I  the  Board  of  Control,  and  was  supposed  to  be  t 
:  man  who  would  make  his  mark  as  a  statesman. 
But  he  died  (apparently  of  consumption)  in 
1 1S,S9,  leaving  a  widow  and  some  daughters. 

I  Mrs.  Praed  being  dead,  it  is  the  latter  who 
j  bring  out  these  beautiful  volumes. 

I  When  very  young — ho  died  at  thirty-seven, 

!  a  fatal  ago  for  fine  temperaments — Praed  was 
I  a  good  chess-player,  so  good  as  to  bo  matched 
j  with  Pusey  (now  Dr.),  who  was  another  pro¬ 
ficient.  All  his  life  through  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  sought  after  as  a  companion ;  and 
bis  career,  measured  by  all  the  usual  standardi, 
was  blameless. 


!  *  The  poor  gentleman  who  clapped  his  hands  tor 

I  joy  in  a  jiretty  lady's  face.  “  Sir,"  said  Jlacaulay,  "it 
i  was  tlic  joy  of  the  savngc  at  the  sight  of  a  tenponny 
'  nail." 
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THE  FASHIONS. 


1  T  this  scoaou  of  the  year  a  great  variety  in 
A  seen  La  dress,  some  ladies  still  wearing 
their  summer  toilets,  while  others  hare  already 
adopted  antumu  fasliious. 

tVe  have  never  before  witnessed  so  great  a 
change  in  the  shape  and  appearance  of  Bon'kkts 
within  twelve  mouths’  space.  The  high  peaked 
diadems  have  quite  gone  out,  and  our  autumn 
bonnets  have  but  little  to  distinguish  them  from 
caps.  Here  are  a  few  specimens  :  — 

A  black  lace  bonnet  with  a  soft  crown  ;  below 
ibis  crown  are  placed  two  sprigs  of  blue  velvet 
foxgloves,  the  petals  of  which  are  tipped  with 
jet;  the  leaves  are  delicately  shaded,  and  have 
a  soft,  downy  appearance.  These  sprigs  fall 
rather  low  in  the  ncek.  The  brim  of  the 
bonnet  is  worked  in  jet  beads,  and  a  very 
tiny  branch  of  the  same  blue  velvet  dowers  is 
pUced  inside.  Strings  of  blue  and  black  striped 
ribbon. 

A  dust-grey  crape  bonnet,  with  houUlona 
disposed  the  long  way,  and  at  the  back  sprigs  of 
scarlet  velvet  geraniums,  with  very  beautiful 
tinted  downy  leaves,  forming  a  sort  of  cachc- 
peigne  instead  of  a  curtain.  Inside  the  front 
a  bandeau  of  scarlet  velvet  and  a  tiny  clasp  of 
black  jet  on  one  side.  Urey  strings,  brocaded 
with  tiny  scarlet  dowers.  A  small  round  black 
lace  voiU'ttc,  embroidered  with  jet  beads,  and 
trimmed  with  a  fringe  of  the  same,  is  worn  with 
this  bonnet. 

A  bouuet  with  the  brim  of  pdain  white  crape, 
covered  with  a  close  network  of  purple  cbeuLUe, 
a  soft  black  lace  crown,  and  an  invisible  purple 
velvet  curtain  one  inch  deep.  A  large  purple 
tulip,  with  purple  foliage  and  a  thick  glossy 
stem,  is  thrown  over  the  crown.  Inside,  a  ban¬ 
deau  of  purple  velvet,  and  a  smaller  tulip  on 
one  side.  Purple  velvet  strings. 

A  white  crape  bonnet,  with  long  bouillons, 
divided  by  strips  of  green  velvet  ribbon ;  this 
velvet  forms  loops  falling  at  the  back  over  the 
crown.  A  wreath  of  variegated  foliage  with  red 
berries  is  placed  at  the  back,  and  a  branch  of 
the  same  inside  the  front.  The  voilctte  is  of 
white  tulle,  spotted  with  red  coral  beads,  and 
trimmed  with  a  fringe  of  the  same. 

Very  few  feathers  are  seen  on  bonnets  just 
now;  they  are  replaced  by  the  suppde  drooping 
branches  of  velvet  flowers.  The  trimming  is 
placed  mostly  at  the  back,  with  but  very  little 
in  front.  The  small  voilettes,  richly  em¬ 
broidered  with  beads,  are  worn  more  than  ever. 
They  are  no  longer  worn  with  an  elastic  band, 
bnt  fastened  with  a  small  sp>riug  which  is  easily 
pnt  on  and  taken  off.  'The  ribbons  arc  ex¬ 
tremely  rich,  striped  with  satin  or  brocaded 
with  coloured  flowers. 

With  these  small  bonnets  it  is  necessary  to 
wear  the  hair  very  low  in  the  neck.  Drooping 
loops  at  the  back  are  still  the  favourite  style  in 
the  day;  they  are  secured  by  small  invisible 
nets  of  thin  silk.  In  front,  full  bandeaux 
tnmod  back  from  the  face,  or  a  number  of  rolls, 
one  above  the  other,  are  worn ;  an  attempt  is 
aUo  made  to  iatroduce  the  small  curls  fulling 
over  the  forehead,  without  any  parting  in  front ; 


but  this  becomes  bnt  few  faces,  and  has  the 
disadvantage  of  hiding  the  forehead. 

He.vddiu:sse3  will  be  worn  much  lower  on 
the  forehead  than  formerly,  and  detached 
flowers  or  sprigs  will  be  arranged  in  the  hair 
instead  of  au  entire  wreath.  'The  flowers  arc 
made  of  very  large  dimensions;  branches  of 
lilies-of-the-valley,  heath,  and  harebells,  on  an 
increased  scale,  are  not  very  true  to  nature,  but 
are  extremely  beautiful.  Amongst  a  number  of 
coitTures  lately  sent  to  a  lady  of  the  French 
court  we  remarked  one  composed  of  the  larger 
species  of  heath,  and  a  profusion  of  delicate 
foliage ;  it  formed  the  shape  of  an  8  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  another  over  tho  chignon ;  a 
long  train  of  the  foliage  fell  over  tho  neck. 

Another  was  formed  of  purple  thistles,  admi¬ 
rably  imitated  from  nature,  with  a  variety  of 
drooping  leaves  and  herbs  most  beautifully 
tinted ;  the  foliage  was  intended  to  be  placed 
principally  on  one  side  and  at  the  back.  The 
different  parts  of  the  coiffure  were  held  together 
by  interlaced  rings  of  thick  scarlet  chenille, 
forming  a  massive  but  supple  chain. 

A  third  consisted  of  a  cluster  of  Bengal  roses, 
with  variegated  foliage  sprinkled  with  dew- 
drops,  to  be  worn  between  the  bandeaux,  above 
the  forehead,  and  a  smaller  one  for  tho  chignon 
with  a  long  spray  at  tho  back.  Li  this  spray 
very  tiny  branches  of  lilies-of-thc-vnlley,  in  blue 
glass,  were  mixed  with  drooping  herbs.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  is  very  brilliant  by  candle¬ 
light. 

For  soirees,  coiffures  made  of  drooping  velvet 
leaves  with  jet  drops  look  extremely  well. 

Various  shapes  are  adopted  for  the  new 
Mantles  of  the  season,  bnt  in  all  likelihood 
this  winter  the  paletot  will  prevail,  shorter 
than  last  winter  and  much  trimmed.  The  new 
patterns  arc  made  of  velvet  cloth,  plush,  and 
different  sorts  of  ribbed  fancy  cloths.  Tho  soft 
plushy  cloth  is  a  handsome  material,  very  rich 
and  glossy.  It  is  not  worn  in  black,  but  in  a 
variety  of  colours,  such  as  purple  or  deep-blue, 
iron-grey,  slate  colour,  maroon,  or  havannah. 
Cloth  or  plush  paletots  are  trimmed  with  rich 
silk  braid  and  a  profusion  of  buttons.  In  the 
paletdt-habit  the  trimming  imitates  the  shape 
of  a  coat  over  the  paletot.  It  consists  of  rows 
of  ribbed  silk  braid,  divided  by  rows  of  largo 
gimp  buttons.  Some  plush  paletots  have  no 
other  ornament  but  square  or  oval  pearl  but¬ 
tons,  forming  patterns  all  round.  The  sleeves 
are  uniformly  of  the  shape  of  those  of  a  man’s 
coat,  and  have  deep  revers  ornamented  with 
buttons.  Full-dress  mantles  are  made  of  black 
velvet  or  rich  silk,  lined  and  wadded,  and  are 
elaborately  trimmed  with  gimp,  jet  beads,  and 
Maltese  or  Chantilly  lace.  Few  circular  capes 
will  be  worn  this  winter,  though  some  are  seen 
this  autumn  of  coloured  cashmere,  trimmed 
with  a  full  ruching  and  a  deep  fall  of  lace,  but 
these  are  only  garments  for  the  demi-saison. 
The  pelisse  with  a  hood  behind  is  patronised 
by  some  great  warehouses,  but  will  scarcely 
take  so  well  as  tho  paletot,  being  intinitely  less 
graceful.  For  travulling  or  a  neglige  toilet,  the 
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check  flannel  bnrnons,  with  yery  thick  tasnele, 
is  in  great  favonr.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  eolonred  flannel  jackets.  It  is  really 
absurd  to  see  the  quantity  of  them  that  are  worn 
in  these  first  chilly  days  in  the  open  carriages 
parading  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  They  are 
not  quite  loose  at  the  back,  but  half-fitting,  and 
have  pockets  in  front.  The  greater  part  are 
scarlet  flannel  or  cashmere,  others  are  white, 
stitched  with  red ;  others  striped  or  checked, 
white  and  red  or  blue,  or  white  and  black. 
The  front,  revers,  and  pockets  are  trimmed 
with  very  large  fanciful  buttons  of  pearl,  jet,  or 
enamel,  tipped  with  gold;  some  with  round  gilt 
bnttons,  pendent  like  bells.  Another  pretty 
pattern  of  a  jacket  was  of  grey  cashmere.  It 
was  rounded  off  in  front  like  a  Zouave,  but 
longer  at  the  back ;  a  p.attern  of  a  sheaf  was 
placed  on  the  epaulettes,  fronts,  basques,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves.  This  pattern  was 
made  of  strips  of  extremely  narrow  cashmere 
braid  of  brilliant  colours ;  tlie  cud  of  each  strip 
of  braid  was  finished  off  with  a  round  pendent 
button  of  silk,  matching  the  braid.  Besides 
the  sheaf  patterns  small  strips  and  buttons 
were  placed  all  round  the  jacket  and  round  the 
sleeves.  The  whole  was  pretty  and  coquettish. 

For  Mouxinq  Dkf.sses,  the  glossy  woollen 
tissue  called  linos,  the  fine  merino  known  as 
cacitemire  iVErosse,  and  diffenmt  sorts  of  fancy 
poplin  do  loiiie  are  adopted.  .lackets  are  much 
worn,  or  else  the  fitting  bodice  with  a  basijne 
at  the  back  in  the  shape  of  a  diminutive  coat¬ 
tail.  Separate  basques,  either  pointed  or 
square,  arc  also  made  all  round  the  waist. 
But  in  silk  dresses  the  body  with  small  points 
in  front  is  still  often  preferred,  and  trimmed 
round  the  waist  with  a  deep  silk  or  chenille 
fringe.  If  a  round  waist  is  worn,  then  a  sash 
is  requisite.  The  high  buckle  will  bo  in  great 
favour  all  this  winUw ;  it  is  even  said  that  it 
will  bo  worn  with  sashes  over  ball  dresses.  The 
new  ribbons  hsve  fringe  at  lioth  ends,  and 
when  these  are  short,  the  fringe  shows  on  each 
side  of  the  buckle. 

t)u  woollen  materials — as  well  for  dresses  as 
for  paletots— silk  braid  is  the  most  suitable 
stylo  of  trimming.  It  is  not  arranged  in 
straight  rows,  but  in  a  variety  of  patterns, 
formed  of  strips  of  unequal  lengths  disposed  in 
twos  or  threes  and  crossing  one  another.  A 
pearl  or  gimp  button  is  often  placed  at  the  end 
of  each  strip. 

Silk  dresses  are  trimmed  with  gimp  and  jot, 
or  with  lace  insertion.  The  trimming  often 
simulates  the  form  of  an  open  tunic  over  the 
skirt.  The  epaulettes  ana  enffs  are  always 
much  ornamented.  If  a  flounce  is  worn  at  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt,  it  is  disposed  in  bos  pleats, 
and  a  gimp  ornament  or  a  fancy  button  is 
placed  over  each  pleat.  IJcep  silk  fringe,  with 
a  heading  of  gimp,  and  arranged  in  waves  or 
scallops,  is  also  a  new  and  fashionable  style. 

The  new  eolonred  Petticoats  are  mostly 
grey  or  black  and  white,  with  red  or  purple 
trimmings.  One  we  saw  was  of  white  rep,  with 
a  very  fine  black  strip ;  round  the  Imttom  it  was 
trimmed  with  two  nonnees  aliout  throe  inches 
deep  and  sewn  on  with  a  heading.  These 
flounces  are  bound  round  each  edge  with  black 
braid ;  they  are  arranged  in  box  pleats,  and 


between  each  pleat  there  is  a  largo  ronTilE 
button,  or  rather  ball  of  red  wool,  hanging  likeli 
a  bell.  This  is  a  very  original  style.  || 

Another  was  of  dark  grey  rep,  with  a  black  E 
stripe ;  it  had  one  flounce  bound  with  red,  and  I 
black  balls  between  tlie  pleats.  Others  are  of  i  ( 
dark  woollen  material,  and  have  a  uarrot  1 
flounce  of  pinked  scarlet  cloth  put  on  with  f 
a  row  of  black  silk  braid.  j 

We  have  also  seen  prepared  for  winter  scarltt  \ 
petticoats  with  a  deep  white  or  black  merino  ' 
border,  worked  in  a  cashmere  pattern ;  the  t 
same  borders  are  also  placed  over  black  and  ! 
white  checked  or  grey  petticoats.  Theie  - 
eolonred  nndcr-skirts  are  nseful  for  winter  j 
wear,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  • 
the  most  elegant  fashion  is  wearing  an  under  I 
petticoat  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  ani  I 
trimmed  to  correspond.  The  skirts  of  drenei  1 
are  worn  very  short  in  front,  and  do  not  train  | 
quite  BO  much  at  the  back.  Crinolines  are  not  - 
yet  gone  out  of  fashion,  but  their  dimensiona  [i 
are  very  much  reduced.  It  is  not  to  bo  wished  ' 
that  they  should  entirely  disappear,  for  they  \ 
alone  preserve  us  from  the  very  nngracefiu  : 
fashions  of  tho  First  Empire,  with  scant  shirt  ' 
and  short  waist.  The  deep  sashes  and  buchlei 
tend  once  more  to  introduce  tho  latter,  as  veil '] 
as  tho  gored  skirt,  but  let  us  hope  we  may  step 
this  time  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  two 
equally  fatal  extremes. 

For  the  autumn,  white  ehemisettes  are  often 
replaced  by  foulard  bodices  to  wear  with  Sviit 
bands  or  open  jackets.  They  are  very  pretty  in 
])earl-grey,  blue,  or  white  spotted  with  red ;  the; 
are  made  with  doable  pleats  in  front  and 
behind,  worked  in  point  Uusse  down  the  centra 
of  each  pleat  in  black  or  coloured  purse  silk; 
the  sleeves  are  half-fitting,  with  one  deep  p’mI 
at  tho  top  and  a  deep  cuff  also  worked  in  point 
Basso.  The  front  and  enffs  are  fastened  witk 
silk  bnttons. 

Very  pretty  little  Cr.ivats  are  worn,  made  d 
ribbon  braid,  brocaded  in  cashmere  or  Turkiih 
patterns,  and  edged  with  fringe.  Others  an 
made  of  ribbon,  with  a  bouquet  of  floven 
brocaded  on  each  end,  and  a  pretty  fringe  con- 
posed  of  tiny  silk  tassels.  One  was  of  pnrpk 
ribbon,  with  a  bunch  of  white  field  daisies  anl 
ears  of  corn  in  natural  colours.  Other  nes 
cravats  are  of  pink,  blue,  or  mauve  silk,  vitkl  ^ 
chess-board  pattern  on  the  ends  composed  oi 
interlaced  black  and  white  velvet.  A  crsTStii 
almost  indispensable  with  tho  narrow  stickiar 
up  collars,  or  with  those  the  points  of  vhiei 
alone  are  turned  down  in  front.  The  lina 
collars  and  cuffs  arc  now  worked  round  the  e^ 
with  delicate  open  embroidery,  or  trimmed  vifl 
Valenciennes  lace,  which  forms  a  very  preth 
contrast.  Tho  same  mixture  of  plain  linen  sm 
0]>cn  work  or  lace  is  seen  on  the  white  chemi-  ; 
setU's  worn  under  open  jackets.  Tho  wifc 
baud  and  buckle  are  worn  not  only  over  the  plsii 
body  of  a  dress,  but  also  under  a  jacket  orerl 
white  chemisette. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

THE  NEWEST  FASHIONS  FOR  AUTCMN  AND  WTSIH 
MANTLES. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  our  snbscriben  k 
know  that  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Rogers,  171  ti 
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179,  Begeut-street,  London,  W.,  bavo  made  ! 
•rroDgemenU  for  supplying  in  all  the  fashion-  ; 
able  materials  fac-similcs  of  the  mantles  illns-  | 
tiated  in  this  month's  coloured  plate.  The  price  | 
of  each  garment  may  be  learned  on  application 
to  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Kogcrs.  We  arc  thus 
enabled  to  conform  to  the  wishes  expressed  by 
so  many  of  those  who  patronise  our  Magazine 
in  desiring  to  know  the  prices  of  the  different 
cloaks  shown  in  our  coloured  plates. 

FibsiFioubeto  hie  Left. — Crin  bonnet,  trimmed 
with  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers  and  ribbon.  The 
curtain  is  extremely  narrow,  consisting  merely  of 
a  strip  of  blonde.  The  paletot  is  composed  of 
velvet,  trimmed  with  fur.  The  pattern  is  loose, 
there  being  only  a  shajied  seam  at  the  back  to 
confine  the  garment  soincwliat  to  the  figure.  Tho 
sleeves  are  narrow  and  very  straight.  With  this 
^etut  a  fur  iielerine  with  long  ends  is  worn. 
Sable,  ermine,  squirrel,  chinchilla,  or,  in  fart,  any 
kind  of  fur  may  bo  employed  for  trimming  a 
paletot  of  this  description.  i 

Second  Fiouiif.. — Bonnet  of  white  terry  velvet, 
trimmed  with  iiliie  flowers  and  blonde.  This 
tightly-fitting  paletot  is  amongst  tho  newest  of  our 
pstterus,  and  with  those  who  care  for  novelties  in 
la  mode  is  likely  to  be  much  patronised  during  tho 
coming  winter.  Tho  dress  and  paletot  are  both  of 
the  same  material— blue  silk — trimmed  with  black 
velvet  or  bands  of  silk,  and  rovers  to  coiTc.spond. 
The  paletot  fits  quite  tightly’  to  the  figure,  and  is 
open  in  front  with  revera  'Thero  is  a  pleat  behind  | 
in  the  garment,  and  one  side-piece,  but  no  side-  ' 
piece  in  front  Tho  front  of  tho  garment  is  sloped  , 
oil  somewhat  sharpiy,  and  tho  black  rovers  are 
laid  on.  A  broad  band  and  buckle  complete  it.  ; 

Thibi.  FtouBE.— Bonnet  of  black  velvet,  with 
soft  blonde  crown,  covered  with  two  rows  of  white 
blonde,  and  trimmed  with  green  ribbon.  Tho 
mantle  is  suitable  for  a  married  lady,  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  corded  silk,  trimmed  with  velvet  and 
handsomegiinp  fringe  and  trimming.  The  gannent 
is  double  as  far  as  where  the  upiier  capo  extends, 
and  the  under  part  is  cut  in  tho  form  of  a  shaped 
paletot,  and  the  upper  portion  forms  a  deep  capo, 
ibe  arm-hole  is  large,  and  the  cape  is  cut  up  some-  . 
what  on  the  anns  to  prevent  it  from  wrinkling  ' 
when  the  hand  is  held  uj).  Two  ends  of  velvet  of 
unequal  length  fall  from  the  waist  over  the  skirt 

Foiibtii  Ficl'ke. — Bonnet  of  white  satin,  with  a 


loose  falling  crown  and  very  narrow  curtain. 
Draasand  paletot  of  mauve  gros-grain  silk,  trimmed 
with  mauve  velvet  of  a  darker  shade,  and  hanging 
gimp  buttons.  The  paletot  fits  tho  figure  tiglitly, 
and  fastens  to  the  waist  Tho  velvet  trimming 
forma  a  kind  of  pelerine,  being  pointed  at  tho  back.  | 
It  continues  down  tho  front  of  tho  garment,  where  | 
the  comers  are  rounded,  and  is  sloped  off  to 
nothing,  there  being  no  velvet  trimming  on  the 
back  of  tho  paletot.  The  cuffs  on  the  sleeves  \ 
and  tho  pockets  correspond  with  tho  rest. 

Fifth  Fiocre. — Bonnet  of  grey  satin,  quilted,  i 
and  trimmed  with  loops  of  cherry  velvet  Four 
loops  of  the  same  coloured  velvet  are  placed  in  the 
eapof  the  bonnet.  Velvet  circular  mantle,  trimmed  | 
with  a  deep  black  lace  flounce  and  handsome  gimp 
fringe.  It  is  cut  with  a  shaped  seam  at  tho  back, 
and  is  very  much  longer  behind  than  in  front  The 
velvet  is  pleated  into  a  neck-piece,  with  as  few 
pleats  as  are  necessary  to  the  proper  hanging  of 
the  garment  and  the  lace  should  be  put  in  at  the 
lame  time.  The  mantle  at  the  bottom  is  slightly 
Kalloped,  and  is  trimmed  with  fringe.  An  old- 
fashioned  short  velvet  mantle  might  be  made  quite 
fashionable  by  following  this  model  To  lengthen 
tho  garment,  a  piece  of  new  velvet  should  be  joined 
aadrrnra/A  the  lace,  and  a  new  neck-piece  cut.  The 
deep  lace  will  then  cover  all  the  old  velvet,  and 
the  joins  not  be  seem 

Sixth  Figure. — Little  Girl’s  Danish  Cosiumb. 
-Hat  of  blue  veltwt,  with  a  white  eagle's  wing  in 


front.  Paletot  and  dress  of  silk,  rep,  alpaca,  or 
any  fancy  material  suitable  for  children's  wear. 
The  paletot  is  loose  and  double-breasted,  so  that  it 
may  be  buttoned  either  to  tho  right  or  to  the  left 
The  garment  is  bound  all  round  with  line  mobair 
braid,  as  is  also  tho  flounce  of  the  dress.  Tho 
sleeves  are  trimmed  in  a  novel  manner  with  seven 
straps  of  braid,  and  the  little  collar  is  made  to 
stand  up.  Black  cloth  leggings,  buttoning  above  the 
kneo,  are  worn  over  the  boota 
Madame  Adolphe  Gouliaud,  248,  Strand,  London, 
W.C.,  supplies  pajier  modelsof  the  mantles,  tacked 
together  and  trimmed  exactly  tho  same  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  coloured  plate,  for  8a  6d.  each, 
including  a  fiat  pattern  to  cut  from.  Little  girl's 
paletot,  2a  (idL  Madame  Goubaud  defrays  the 
expense  of  postage  to  nay  part  of  the  United 
Kinijdom,  and  in  instances  where  an  erf  in  size  of 
garment  is  required,  Madame  Ooubaud  requests 
the  dimensions  of  figure  to  be  forwarded. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Tuis  pretty  little  companion  is  tlins  com- 

{losed ; — A  wooden  doll  with  china  head  and 
egs  ;  a  wooden  stand  and  support ;  a  few  odd 
pieces  of  merino,  calico,  ribhon,  Ac.,  with  which 
to  dress  tho  doll;  two  papers  of  needles;  a 
thimble  ;  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  ball  of 
cotton.  We  will  describe  exactly  how  the  model 
before  ns  is  made,  premising  that  the  precise 
colours  and  materials  employed  in  the  doll’s 
toilet  need  not  bo  strictly  adhered  to,  as  any 
odd  scraps  taken  from  the  piece-drawer  or  cup¬ 
board  will  answer  for  making  clothes  for  the 
little  lady.  Cnt  a  piece  of  wood  round,  mca- 
snring  inches  in  diameter,  and  make  a  small 
hole  in  the  centre  for  the  piece  of  stick  which 
supports  the  doll.  The  doU  measures  8  inches 
from  head  to  foot.  Tack  on  the  body  a  pleated 
muslin  chemisette  with  long  sleeves,  and  over 
this  fasten  the  petticoat  (which  should  be  made 
of  stiff  glazed  lining),  and  the  skirt  of  the 
dress,  'i'he  latter  consists  of  scarlet  French 
merino,  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  three 
rows  of  narrow  braid,  put  on  with  steel 
beads  at  regular  intervals.  Two  square 
pieces  of  merino,  laid  on  in  front,  and 
button-holed  round,  form  the  pockets  for  tho 
needles.  The  thimblo-case  is  made  of  merino, 
edged  round  with  bugles  and  beads,  and  sus¬ 
pended  from  tho  waist  by  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon. 
Another  piece  of  blue  ribbon,  with  a  ball  of 
cotton  threaded  on,  is  tied  on  the  right  shoulder, 
and  the  scissors  are  slipi>ed  through  a  piece  of 
toile  circe  cut  in  the  wapo  of  a  slipper,  with 
two  openings  in  the  toe  to  hold  the  scissors 
securtdy.  Tho  headdress,  which  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  pincushion,  is  made  of  silk,  wadded 
and  edged  round  with  lace.  A  bow  of  ribhon  is 
placed  in  front,  and  strings  tie  under  the  chin. 
To  secure  the  cushion  properly,  it  is  necessary 
to  glne  it  to  the  head.  Now,  to  fasten  the  doll 
to  the  wooden  support,  sew  the  top  of  the  stick 
firmly  to  the  doll's  body,  and  then  glue  tho  other 
end  in  the  centre  of  the  round  piece  of  wood. 
For  fancy  fairs  we  recommend  this  useful 
little  contribution.  Mrs.  Wilcockson,  -Hi, 
Goodge-strect,  Tottenbam-conrt-road,  London, 
W.,  supplies  these  little  work-table  companions, 
fitted  complete  with  scissors,  thimblo,  needles, 
and  cotton,  for  ds.  6d,  not  including  postage. 
The  dolls,  and  materials  for  making  up  the 
companion,  may  also  be  had  of  Mrs.  W’il- 
cookson. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


A  POLITE  phiIoso])her 
once  thanked  a  lady  who 
had  hccn  Binding  tor  an  hour 
'-13  by  Baying,  “Madam,  you  have 
wasted  our  timo  most  charmingly.” 
Jpco/HH  of — well,  if  you  will  excuse 
our  being  p.articularly  definite— lengthy 
correspondents  in  general  Has  not 
somebody  said,  “Take  time,  and  ;  our 
letters  will  bo  the  shorter  ?"  Itcally  it  is  a 
valuable  bint  There  is  a  capital  recipe 
for  a  letter  somewhere :  “  Say  what  you 
have  to  say.  and  stop!  ’  How  few  jieople 
know  when  to  stop,  and  how  few  people  know 
when  to  go  away!  About  letters:  What  is  the  use 
of  a  “Complete  Letter-Writer?"  Who  ever  writes 
in  the  style  therein  recommended?  How  futile 
are  all  efforts  to  make  people  write  according  to  a 
pattern!  and,  if  the  effort  were  successful  how 
miserable  the  result!  Best  lot  every  writer  have 
her  or  his  own  manner.  Never  offer  to  help  her 
over  a  style.  There  is  something  genuine  when  we 
apeak  or  write  regardless  of  all  art ;  then  it  is  all 
heart — even  its  little  i  with  a  dot  comes  “  hopping  " 
to  find  us  well !  And  the  letters  that  reach  us  are 
most  of  them  of  a  good  honest  type,  few  of  them 
evolving  bouquets  of  aitiScial  tlower-fancics,  but 
most  of  them  expressive.  They  want  to  know 
Bometbing.  They  prc.ss  into  their  aervice  the 
crooked  little  things  that  ask  questions — and  some 
of  them  are  inexpressibly  touching.  The  needy 
girl  seeking  a  means  of  livelihood,  the  child  of 
parents  who  have  adorned  her  with  accomplish¬ 
ments  by  which  she  seeks  in  vain  for  bread ;  they 
pour  out  their  poor  soulson  paper,  as  though  poetry 
ever  scared  away— instead  of  too  often  iuvithig — 
the  hunger  llend.  Will  their  poems  be  thought 
worthy  a  place  in  our  columns  ?  Will  these  rhymes 
live  registered  in  printer’s  ink?  May  we  hope  for 
a  few  shillings  a-week  by  stringing  such  lines  as 
these?  We  can  hold  out  but  very  little  encourage¬ 
ment.  Our  desire  is  to  help;  but  to  publish  tiie 
unreadable  would  render  no  help.  Think  us  not 
hard  that  we  require  so  much.  There  are  some 
poems  that  steel  the  heart,  there  are  some  letters 
accompanying  said  poems  that  make  Pharaohs  of 
us ;  they  affront  us  with  a  magnificent  sway,  they 
expect  admission,  they  have  no  sense  of  the 
aanciity  of  an  Editorial  presence — away  with  them. 
True,  love  rhymes  with  dove ;  true,  Cupid  rhymes 
with  stupid.  Shall  we  read  your  verses  and  print 
them,  because  you  have  made  these  discoveries  ? 
Oh,  nibbler  at  Parnassus'  foot— but  we  forbear,  and 
the  waste-paper  basket  is  overflowing.  There  are 
a  few  poems  too  good  to  throw  away,  but  of  which, 
for  various  reasons,  we  cannot  avail  ourselvea 
There's  a  bit  about  Byron,  not  bad ;  there  are  some 
lines  on  a  baby  bom  at  sea — 

“Johnnie,  Johnnie,  little  Johnnie, 

Wi’  your  bright  curves  of  sunny  hair." 


There's  a  good-bye  song — a  “God  be  with  yon,” 
prettily  sung ;  there's  a  "  Forsaken  One,”  and 
“  The  Procession  of  the  Seasons.”  The  writers  of 
these  have  done  well,  ami  in  our  opinion,  can  do 
better.  If  the  writers  knew  the  varied  tastes  we 
have  to  satisfy  in  onr  subscribers — terribly  critical, 
who  quarrel  with  tlsh,  flesh,  and  fowl  fall  foul  of  our 
entrtmets,  and  vote  the  lighter  parts  heavy — they 
would  Bj-mpathise.  Let  them  sit  in  this  uneasy 
easy  chair,  and- but  enough  of  scrawled  MSS. 

Names. — Five  correspondents  want  to  know,  and 
to  know  immediately,  the  meaning  of  the  names 
which  they  append  to  their  letters.  Mildred,  an 
old  Saxon  name,  meaning  mild-spoken;  Rachel 


from  the  Hebrew,  a  Iamb;  Clara,  from  the  Latin 
clear  or  bright ;  Bridgel  from  the  old  Irish,  shlnini 
bright;  Charlotte,  from  the  French,  all  nobis 
Then  Y.  Z.  Y.  wants  to  know  the  meaning  of  Mar] 
— bitter,  some  say  exalted;  Elizabeth— the  oath  o 
God ;  Martha— certainly  from  the  Hebrew,  bitter 
ness.  Another  correspondent  wishes  to  know  th( 
meaning  of  Ruth — from  the  Hebrew,  and  signityinj 
trembling.  There  is  much  In  names.  There  it 
great  responsibility  resting  on  God-paieuta  Svhii 
is  your  name  ?  U rsula  (a  she-bear).  Be  careful  h 
name-giving.  There  was  a  man  who  hod  twt 
daughters,  and  the  name  of  the  one  was  .Somethinf, 
and  the  name  of  the  other  was  Nothing.  Betlei 
off  were  the  unhappy  pair  immortalised  by  Mr, 
Collins,  who  bad  No  Name. 

“  I  am  in  a  little  fever 
Lest  the  name  that  I  should  give  her 
Should  disgrace  her  or  defame  her: 

I  will  leave  papa  to  name  her.” 

So  wrote  poor  Mary,  sister  of  Charles  Lamb. 

Leaving  tlie  question  of  names,  we  address  our¬ 
selves  to  tlio  suliject  which  seems  to  porplex  i 
large  number  of  our  fair  fitends,  namely,  the  rs 
moval  of  si’pcrfluous  hair.  Really,  there  isnothiai 
for  it  but  plucking  the  hair  out  by  the  roota  Share 
close,  and  what  is  the  result?  The  hair  growi 
thicker.  Employ  a  dej  ilatory,  and  you  injure  the 
skin  and  do  nut  destroy  the  root  of  the  hair. 
Patience  and  pluck,  this  is  the  only  safe  recipe. 

Hero  are  a  few  recipes  for  those  who  need 
them:— CoLi'MBiXE  may  dye  her  white  glurea 
yellow  by  sponging  them  with  saffron,  steejicd  for 
twelve  hours  in  boiling  water.  Letitia  may  whiles 
her  bands  with  brown  Windsor  soap  and  etude 
Cologne;  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid  will  whiten 
the  nails.  Maktiia  may  increase  the  strength  and 
lieauty  of  her  eyelashes  by  clipping  them  aboutoncs 
a  month. 

A  few  eoirespondcnts — a  few?  well,  never  mind 
the  number — are  curious  about  their  han  lwrilini;. 
None  very  good,  except  Esther's  ;  none  very  bad, 
except — well  we  name  no  names,  —  Meiklasm 
wishes  a  motto  for  a  book  of  her  frieuda'  auto- 
grapha  What  better  than  Jack  Cade's  question, 
"Can  you  write  your  name,  or  do  you  put  your 
mark  like  a  plain  honest  man  ?" 

Lastly,  solemnly,  a  correspondent  wants  to  know 
what  a  flirt  is.  Virgin  innocence!  You  know  wall 
enough  what  a  flirt  is.  Did  you  not— not  intention- 
ally  of  course,  certainly  not — make  Alpha,  Beta 
Gamma,  Delta,  all  fall  in  love  with  you,  includlui 
the  young  man  with  the  ginger-coloured  moustacha 
and  the  lisp?  Was  it  nut  this  beguiled  and  betrayed 
one  who  sang— 

“  Woman's  love  is  like  Scotch  snuff. 

You  get  one  pinch,  and  that's  enough  ?” 
And  this  must  be  enough  for  the  present  John 
bring  up  the  luncheon,  and  do  not  let  me  be 
interrupted. 


THE  SUPPLEMENT. 

(Price  6<1.,  or  with  the  Maguine,  in) 

COKTEHri. 

“  La  Uodc;”  "Oprrai,  Oratorios,  and  Musical  Entrrtals- 
ments “Captain  Masters's  Children;"  “Which  Is  lbs 
Wile?"  ”  Motlem  Poets;’*  "  Eastward  of  the  Sun  and  West¬ 
ward  of  the  Moon;"  Music  of  the  Month;  Answers  to 
Correspondents,  Illustrations  of  the  new  buttons,  and  4 
fashionable  winter  mantle* ;  pocket  iifcdlr-ca*r,  show  inf  tbs 
vase  folded  and  unfolded;  Z  crochet  collars  in  cotton  sat 
black  silk  t  petticoat  trimroinf s  in  chain  stitch,  3  illustratioui 
strt|)ed  knitted  quilt,  show  inf  the  work  compu  te  and  a  squsiv 
full  siae;  trimminf  for  white  petticoat*  i  the  Campafnarda 
easaque;  the  Compi^fne  jacket;  tlie  Mirra  ceintnre;  ap- 
pUqud  muslin  collar  and  sleeve;  the  trellis  bodice  and  cck- 
ture;  the  Marfiierite  ja-kel,  hack  and  front  view,  oos  sf 
tire  prettiest  house  jackets  of  the  aeason  ;  crochet  bet  eeautteos 
cover,  by  Mrs,  Mi-e;  knitted  counterpaiic,  by  Mr-.  Hrc;l 
larce  half-pafc  illiisltations,  tolleu  for  the  month,  loosislilt 
of  S  eveninf  costumes,  t  vIslUnf  dress,  and  1  moroiuf  toiki 
Also  a  large  fashion  idate,  and  a  beautiful  coloured  psticm, 
measuring  I?}  in,  by  10  in.  (paisTao  sr  itAP'p),  for  a  heartb* 
rug  or  piano  mat  in  Itviathan  work. 
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290  MILDRED’S  WEDDING.  I 

at  the  foot  of  the  cedar-tree.  He,  firmly  believing  in  her  guilt,  followed  her  witji 
no  kind  look  or  kind  word.  He  spoke  to  her  no  more,  but  he  often  waylaid  MiJ 
Admonitia,  imploring  to  know  if  she  had  relented,  if  a  word  had  passed  her  colJ 
lips  concerning  her  sister,  and  whether  there  was  any,  even  the  faintest,  hope  o: 
finding  that  unhappy  lady.  To  such  appeals  Miss  Admonitia  always  opposed  i| 
quiet  scorn,  passing  on  without  a  word.  She  believed  in  Miss  Mildred:  ibtV 
believes  iu  her  still.  ! 

“  Let  me  hasten  on.  Miss  Esther ;  you  will  hear  this  tale  told  by  a  more  skilfill 
tongue  than  mine,  hly  poor  words  have  no  wit  to  paint  the  picture  of  that  timi. 
Enough  that  the  dark  Christmas  went  by  slowly  like  a  dirge,  the  sun  at  the  end 
of  each  short  day  dropping  into  the  sea  red  as  blood.  From  the  towers  of  Tre- 
ganowen  my  mistress  and  1  watched  it  at  evening  with  a  shudder,  not  knowiii{ 
what  deed  of  horror  the  morrow  might  bring  to  light.  For  were  there  not  voioa 
among  us  whispering  that  the  robbers  had  never  seen  Miss  Alicia — never  touclied 
her?  Miss  Mildred  alone  had  lumderetl  her  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  hidden  tk 
body  in  some  lone  place  known  only  to  her.  'J'hey  never  thought  of  IMiss  Jlildred- 
little  hands  and  frail,  slight  arms  when  they  Siiid  this ;  their  malice  was  blind  ^ 
.stupid,  as  malice  ever  is.  - ' 

Mr.  Ralph  w’lis  not  with  his  mother.  He  had  no  home  now ;  the  admiral  hady 
forbidden  his  son  to  enter  his  doors  again.  At  every  fivsh  outburst  of  cruelty  or  T 
suspicion  on  Mr.  Ralph's  part  against  Mies  Mildrcnl  he  wept ;  he  tore  his  grey  haitf ' 
from  his  head  by  handfuls,  and,  holding  it  out  before  Heaven,  he  cursed  his  soni: 
awful  w'ords.  He  wished  that  he  who  rejected  the  love  of  the  noblest  girl  on  eart’ 
calling  her  ‘  liar’  and  ‘  traitress,’  might  have  a  liar  and  traitress  for  his  wife,  ai , 
ally  hin  self  with  the  villainy  and  murder  which  he  now  laid  upon  the  head  of  l! 
innocent. 


“  My  mistress  shuddered  and  wept  to  hear  him.  Iu  her  heart  of  heartii^ 
distrusted  her  of  hiding  a  fear,  a  shrinking  thought,  of  Miss  Mildred’s  guilt,  ai-  \ 
therefore  excusing  her  sou ;  but  the  admiral,  who  had  no  such  thought,  could  m  C! 
forgive  him. 

“  The  new  year  came  in  w  ith  stormy  gusts  of  rain  and  temi)ests  of  wind,  as  T 
sharp  frosts  followed  by  sudden  dreary  thaws,  in  which  wintry  time,  cowering  is  [ 
gloom  and  fear,  we  began  to  count  the  days  to  the  assizes  when  Miss  Mildsi  “ 
would  be  brought  up  to  answer  her  biiil,  and  set  before  the  judge  for  trial.  Bata  ' 
the  22nd  of  .January  the  servants  at  Treval,  opening  the  door  of  the  north  jiopi 
stumbled  in  the  dark  morning  over  a  rude  coHin  or  chest.  Silent,  breathless,  wi“ 
hearts  beating,  they  wrenched  the  lid,  and  there  lay  before  them  the  body  of  Mr 
Alicia  Tremaine.  Servant  after  servant  gathered  around  and  gazed  in  horror  r 
her  pale  face  before  they  found  coimage  to  summon  her  wretched  father  and  sistA" 
Then,  amid  heavy  tears  and  sobs,  and  cries  of  anguish,  they  lifted  the  poor  corpse  (b  ' 
of  that  rude  resting-place  and  carrietl  it  to  the  room  where  it  had  lain  in  life  and  joj-  __ 
Then  they  saw  she  had  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  after  a  heavy  blow  on  the  foroli'w  “ 
which  happily  must  have  deprived  the  poor  sufferer  of  sense,  but  which  had  grcit^  ~ 
disfigured  her  once  beautiful  face.  Save  for  the  profusion  of  bright  brown  bar 
the  dai  k  brows,  the  long  lashes,  the  httle  hands,  and  the  clothes  she  wore,  few  \\\!^  ._ 
have  recognised  in  this  pale,  ghastly  figure  the  lovely  Alicia  Tremaine.  Beue^ 
the  head  of  the  corpse  lay  the  mis«nig  casket  of  pp.arls  p*'opared  for  the  bridalt 
Miss  Mildre*!.  ^ 
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“  When  Sir  Theobald  first  looked  upon  the  features  of  his  dead  child,  he  gave 
one  helpless  cry  aud  sank  senseless  into  the  arms  of  his  servant ;  hence  all  things 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  two  daughters,  and  wonderfully  well  they  ordered  them. 

“  Until  the  officers  of  justice  came  nothing  was  touched,  and  it  was  in  their 
presence  that  Mias  Alicia’s  body  was  carried  to  her  room,  and  the  casket  was 
discovered  and  examined.  The  strange  letter  found  in  the  lining,  which  you  have 
read.  Miss  Esther,  went  greatly  to  prove  that  Miss  Mildred  was  innocent.  Coroner 
and  jury  were  brought  hastily  together,  an  inquest  was  held,  and  a  verdict  returned 
of  murder  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown. 

“  In  spite  of  the  letter,  which  was  proved  to  be  in  the  writing  of  Miss  Alicia, 
the  magistrates  were  still  divided  in  opinion  as  to  Miss  Mildred’s  implication  in  a 
crime  which  had  rid  her  of  her  sister,  when  a  highwayman,  shot  by  a  gentleman  in 
self-defence,  in  dying  made  and  signed  a  confession,  in  the  presence  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Mildred  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  abduction 
of  her  sister.  He  declaral  himself  to  be  the  man  whom  she  had  met  by  the  wishing- 
well  in  the  wood,  but,  by  every  solemn  word  a  dying  man  could  use,  he  asserted 
that  her  motive  for  seeing  him  was  good,  and  true,  and  pure,  and  in  no  way  did  it 


jr^^hj^ regard  Miss  Alicia.  When  questioned  if  it  concerned  Mr.  Ralph,  he  broke  out 
‘.  |!  with  an  oath,  saying  he  had  promised  to  keep  the  business  secret;  and  though  he 

:  -lad  never  yet  kept  his  word  to  living  man  or  woman,  he  would  keep  it  now  to 
.  'Mias Mildred.  On  this  point  he  was  obstinate — on  all  others  he  answered  freely. 

18  SOU  I  *  ^ 

“  He  confessed  to  being  one  of  the  gang  who  entered  Trevul  on  the  night  of  the 
^  16th  November,  but  he  added  the  incredible  assertion  that  Miss  Alicia  herself 
^  ’  iiied  them,  and  accompanied  them  willingly  on  their  defxirture.  lie  hinted 

'  it  she  had  done  this  for  the  sake  of  some  one  she  loved,  but  he  would  divulge  no 
hearts  point,  refusing  to  give  the  person’s  name  or  any  details  concerning 

on  the  plea  that  the  information  might  injure  his  comrades,  and  he  scorned, 
'ould  &  i  '■  ^  ^  traitor  to  his  friends.  He  expressed  great  horror  on  hearing  of 

r''i5  Alicia’s  mimier,  declaring  himself  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  avowing 
.  ,  f '  at  he  had  seen  her  but  a  short  time  since,  alive  and  well. 

.  .j;  “  This  extraordinary  confession,  made  at  the  moment  of  death,  when  the  man 
V  ^  “1  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  this  world,  coupled  with  the  letter  found  in  the 
‘  But.t'"'"  ,  and  various  other  circumstances  too  minute  and  numerous  to  tell  of  now, 
1 1  A  ud  plainly  Miss  Mildred’s  innocence.  She  was  released  from  the  terrible  position 
1  ss"  «  Ralph’s  unjust  suspicions  had  been  the  original  means  of  placing  her, 

j,.  I  t  she  has  never  held  up  her  head  since.  She  has  always  lived  as  though  some 
^  TTor  f  '  <^oom  were  hanging  over  her  by  a  single  hair, 
j  .  I  “Apparently  the  death  of  their  accomplice,  and  the  dread  of  what  he  might 
I  'C  confessed,  frightened  the  gang  of  miscreants  out  of  the  country,  and  wc 
corpse  t  1  j  more  robberies,  but  we  heard  likewise  no  tidings  of  the  culprits.  All 
Y  seemed  fruitless.  Doubtless  they  have  perished  miserably,  as  all  such  men 

Ml,  but,  if  so,  not  one  of  them  in  dying  has  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  this  their 
lad  grCo- 1  , 

'  h'  f 

"  I  Alicia  was  buried  in  the  old  church  at  Trevalla,  where  a  single  line  on  a 
H  white  marble  records  merely  her  age,  and  the  simple  word  ‘Alicia’  without 

n  bridal  |  the  mere  suspicion  of  her  having  disgraced  the  name  of 

I  diue  was  sufficient  to  hinder  the  proud  family  from  placing  it  on  her  tomb- 
I  !'s ;  others  aver  that  Mias  Alicia  was  married,  and  the  blank  space  left  on  the 


r 
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“  ‘  I  only  meant  to  give  him  a  lesson,’  he  cried — ‘  a  practical  lesson.  I  meant  a  i 

pro- 

grim  joke— that  was  all.  Ha !  ha !’  1 

“  Then  he  would  laugh,  and  afterwards  weep ;  and  in  an  old  man  it  was  a  sad 

1;  h\ 

sight  to  see. 

whonil 

“  One  day,  when  he  was  calm,  he  took  Mias  Mildred’s  hand,  and,  looking  her 

chiidej 

in  the  face,  suddenly  kissed  her. 

lookatj 

“  ‘  A  martyr !’  he  murmured  ;  ‘  but  God  sees  it.’ 

“  ‘  Hush !’  said  Miss  Mildred  softly,  as  she  looked  round  on  me ;  but  ho 

persisted —  ] 

1 

ractiot 

“  ‘  A  martyr,  because  you  have  loved  me  and  mine.  You  see,  Mildred,  it  is 

true ;  Treganowen  Towers  have  passed  away  from  me  in  blood — in  blood — blood !’ 

1’' 

nevet 

“  Here  he  raised  his  voice,  and  the  room  rang  with  the  terrible  word.  Miss 

K 

)f  gn-'- 

Mildred  soothed  him  with  her  tears  and  caresses,  and  signed  to  me  to  leave  the 
room.  As  I  stood  at  the  door  without  I  heard  that  wondrous  calm,  clear  voice  of 

1 

hers,  like  a  golden  ripple,  assuaging  his  agony  in  the  sweetest  music  of  prayer. 

Bide  t 

drawing  down  the  angels  of  pardon  and  peace  to  speak  comfortably  to  him  as  he 

len^ 

passed  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

gthtiL? 

“  He  died  the  next  day,  calling  out  in  his  last  thirst  for  wine ;  but  as  I  put  the 

pon  tbe 

glass  to  his  mouth  he  thrust  it  away,  crying  out  that  it  was  blood ;  and  with  this 

hisf» 

word  on  his  lips  his  soul  departed. 

uito  tl 

“  Twelve  months  of  widowhood,  and  then  the  gentle  spirit  of  my  mistress  went 

Milui 

to  God.  In  tending  her,  as  in  tending  the  admiral.  Miss  IMildrcd  was  still  the 

Shev 

ministering  angel  of  the  house,  but  we  servants  did  not  like  her.  We  hated  to 

meet  her  in  the  dark  passages  alone ;  she  seemed  to  bring  a  chill  and  a  shiver  with 

• 

ed.  1 

her  as  she  passed.  Often  the  sight  of  her  white,  uncomplaining  face  seemed  to 
turn  my  very  blood  cold  as  it  glanced  by  all  icy  and  shining.  As  I  saw  her 

[)ad,  m 

creeping  about  in  her  silent  way,  so  soft  of  step,  so  silvery  of  voice,  she  seemed  to 

jc  thii 

me  not  like  anything  real,  but  like  a  spirit  in  a  woman’s  garb.  The  rustle  of  a 
robe,  or  a  sweet  echo,  like  the  music  that  rises  at  night  from  the  graves  of  the  just. 

id  in  1- 

that  w.as  all  one  heard  when  she  passed — nothing  more. 

—on  i 

“  She  seemed  mistress  here  when  the  admiral  and  his  wife  were  both  gone,  but 

nd, 

all  changes  that  took  place  by  her  orders  were  made  so  quietly  that  people  scarce 

noted  them.  Still  there  were  whispers  about  that  the  Towers  were  hers ;  but  when 

Mr.  Ralph  came  homo  unexpectedly  at  the  end  of  three  years  she  bade  us  consider 
him  as  master,  and  she  contradicted  these  reports  in  a  calm,  determined  way  that 

r’s  cur- 

alenced  people. 

“  Mr.  Ralph  came  home,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  ‘  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man  ;’ 

and^ 

he  was  also  handsomer  and  more  manly.  It  caused  at  first  some  scandal  that  Sir 

Theobald  received  him  kindly  at  Treval,  but  the  old  man  coidd  not  forget  that,  if 

he  had  persecuted  and  betrayed  lus  second  child,  it  was  for  love  of  the  youngest. 

ter  }C 

fte  jewel  of  his  house. 

romtr 

“  Judge  of  our  surprise  when  we  heard  that  not  only  was  this  love  faded  and 

dean  gone,  and  all  the  past  forgotten,  but  Mr.  Ralph  was  suing  to  Miss  Mildred 

;vCi?= 

lot  forgiveness,  and  entreating  her  to  bo  his  wife. 

JjJgg 

“  At  first  there  was  some  talk  of  her  consenting ;  then  suddenly  she  refused 

with  an  intensity  of  purpose  wonderful  in  a  woman  only  then  three-and-twenty. 

wan? 

Again  Mr.  Ralph  left  the  country,  and  never  returned  till  last  winter,  when  you. 

Miss  Esther,  flung  that  paper  at  his  feet  from  the  roof  of  Treval. 

1 
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Many  tales  Unger  still  about  the  country  concerning  Miss  AUcia.  They  Ba 
she  haunts  the  house,  and  sometimes  at  night  is  seen  on  the  roof  more  like  il 
creeping  shadow  or  crouching  animal  than  a  woman ;  and  there  in  the  moonlightl 
she  flits  to  and  fro  painfully,  searching  blindly  for  her  murderer,  for  until  ksl 
crime  is  brought  to  light,  people  say  there  will  be  no  rest  for  her  pale  ghost.  1 

“  Miss  Esther,  my  tale  is  ended.  You  need  not  look  at  me  so  wishfully ;  I  h»T(  - 
held  back  nothing  that  I  know.”  I 

Here  ends  the  narrative  of  Prudence  W’hite.  On  reading  it  over  to  her  a  wed 
or  two  after  I  had  written  it  down,  she  said  I  had  used  grander  words  than  heri, 
especially  in  the  latter  part.  Perhaps  she  is  right ;  my  pen  is  too  young  and 
unskilful  to  retain  the  simple  language,  the  kind  old  homely  words,  in  which  ibe 
told  the  story,  ever  keeping  her  own  unselfish  gentleness,  her  true  service,  ha 
faithful  love  in  the  background. 

Nevertheless,  like  glinting  sunshine,  these  virtues  cross  the  dark  web  of  thh 
history,  bringing  a  bright  thre.ad  here  and  there  among  its  shadows  and  crime; 
though,  perchance,  my  hand,  unequal  to  the  task,  has,  in  guiding  the  shuttle, 
failed  to  show  them  in  their  truest  beauty,  or  place  them  in  their  fullest  light. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

I  )HUDENC  E  Wi«  right  when  she  said  I  looked  at  her  wishfully.  I  was  thinkiai 
^  of  my  mother,  who  had  come  into  my  life  like  a  dream,  and  seemed  now  like 
a  dream  departed. 

“  Prudence,”  said  I  faintly,  “  you  have  told  me  nothing  about  mamma." 

“  I  would  rather  not.  Miss  Esther ;  she  suited  your  papa,  and  that’s  enougk 
He  was  not  bound  to  marry  to  please  an  old  servant,  though  she  may  love  him  like 
a  mother.” 

’J’hinking  of  the  man  Paul  and  my  mother’s  declaration,  the  horror  of  whicl 
had  been  the  last  blow  that  struck  me  into  fever,  I  thought  it  best  not  to  pra 
Prudence  with  questions  on  a  point  that  might  lead  to  dangerous  topics.  Ponderiif 
thus,  I  abruptly  changed  the  subject. 

“  Who  is  it  says  the  ghost  of  Alicia  Tremaine  haunts  Treval?”  I  asked,  andt 
sudden  throb  of  my  heart,  a  slight  paleness  of  cheek,  accompanied  my  question. 

“Many  and  many  say  she  does,”  answered  Prudence,  “but  then  they  say  to 
th.at  the  admiral  walks  through  the  Towers  of  Tr^anowen,  and  there  are  others  vk 
declare  they’ve  seen  the  unfortunate  lieutenant  dashing  hunself  from  the  window,  ■ 
if  he  was  bent  upon  killing  his  own  ghost,  so  I  never  heed  such  tales,  Mias  Esthi 
I  can  only  tell  you  I  never  saw  my  poor  master  or  any  other  ghost  either  here  ork 
Treval.” 

“  But  suppose  I  had.  Prudence,  what  would  you  say  then?” 

“  I  should  say  you  were  light-headed.  Miss  Esther,  or  had  mistook  your  shadfS 
for  a  spirit.” 

“  Prudence,  I  declare  to  you  I  saw  at  Treval  a  crouching,  groping  figure  such* 
you  describe,  and  I  was  not  light-headed,  and  I  had  no  shadow,  for  I  was  nearly* 
darkness.  I  was  on  the  roof,  not  on  the  outside,  but  beneath  the  leads.” 

“  Do  you  feel  well  to-night.  Miss  Esther?”  interrupted  Prudence,  regarding e 
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with  a  scrutinising  look.  “ITiis  is  just  the  way  you  went  on  when  you  liacl 
the  fever.  We  won’t  talk  any  more ;  you  had  better  go  to  bed,  miss.” 

I  found  by  my  father’s  manner  the  next  day  that  Prudence  White  had  repeated 
^1  to  him  my  imprudent  speech,  lie  took  mo  out  for  a  ride,  and  after  a  long  gallop 
^  on  the  moor  he  directed  oim  way  steadily  to  the  sea. 

A  glorious  sun,  set  in  a  sky  of  deepest  sjipphire,  shone  down  on  us,  filling  every 
'  vein  with  rejoicing ;  the  ever-llowering  gorse,  faint  with  its  load  of  perfume,  the 
^  bruised  tliyme,  the  w'ild  mint  and  camomile  yielded  their  fragrance  beneath 
*k|  the  ringing  feet  of  our  horses;  the  air  was  clear,  and  fresh,  and  pure  beyond 
j  a  citizen’s  dream,  and  from  every  peeping  cottage  garden  hidden  between  huge 
kI  j  rocks  or  resting  against  some  giant  mass  of  granite  there  came  wafted  to  om:  lips 
ih  ■  the  scent  of  may  and  lilac,  of  lily,  stock,  and  roses.  1  breathed  this  perfumed 
w  1  atmosphere  with  intense  delight.  I  felt  the  beauty  of  earth  and  sky  filling  my 
whole  being,  feeding  me  with  a  spiritual  bread  that  satisfied  the  hunger  and  thirst 
hii  of  my  soul,  while  every  thought  ran  freer,  and  the  rich,  happy  blood  of  youth  dyed 
M;  my  cheeks  with  brightest  rose. 

tie,  At  a  sudden  turn,  where  the  bridle-road  edged  the  cliff  with  a  sharp  danger,  my 
father  drew  rein  and  stoppiMl. 

I  “Esther,”  he  said,  “such  a  sight  .as  this  should  surely  chase  aw.ay  all  sickly 
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fancies.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  scene  before  us.  Such  a  vision  might 
have  haunted  Tasso  in  his  dungeon,  bringing  joy  to  his  wTung  heart,  spite  of 
the  sharp  pang  felt  as  its  beauty  faded  away  and  the  prison  w.all  loomed  out 
in  cruel  reality  through  his  dream. 

I  stood  entranced,  so  bathed  in  the  charm,  so  steeped  in  the  fulues-s  of  sight, 
that  my  being  seemed  suddenly  large  enough  to  hold  a  very  heaven  of  happiness, 
and  a  sea,  not  of  thought,  but  of  life,  rushefl  over  me  wave  after  wave,  unutterable 
in  joy,  unspeakable  in  words. 

Before  us  lay  the  ocean,  sublimely  blue,  calm,  deep,  mystic ;  filled  with  voices 
like  the  rush  of  angel-wings  travelling  in  their  might,  scattering  from  their  pinions 
whispers  of  doom — voices  whose  words  are  sealed  up,  not  to  be  interpreted  by 
human  tongue,  and  yet  speaking  to  the  soul  in  a  language  so  dear  that  the  heart 
leaps  up  at  the  sound,  and  te<ars  of  tenderness  spring  to  the  eyes  as  the  first  w  hisper 
of  the  ocean  spray  touches  our  charmed  ears. 

What  Englishman  lives  so  untrue  to  his  island  that  his  heart  does  not  bound  at 
aght  of  the  blue  waves  with  their  curled  locks  of  foam  dashing  forward  to  meet  his 
feet,  and  beating  out  a  welcome  to  him  in  glorious  music  as  they  rush  over 
the  golden  sands  ?  Then,  if  the  stout  Anglo-Saxon  loves  the  sea,  what  is  it  to  the 
warm,  impulsive  Cornish  Celt,  w'hose  narrow  granite  ridge  of  land  runs  out  like  a 
tongue  to  lap  the  waves,  and  wind-beaten,  rock-bound,  and  sea-girt,  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters  smiling  in  verdure  and  joy  ? 

Truly  to  him  the  sea  is  a  thing  of  life,  his  nursing-mother,  his  playmate, 
his  friend ;  he  lays  his  hand  upon  the  crest  of  the  waves  as  the  English  rider  on  his 
horse's  mane,  and  caresses  the  deep  waters,  loving  them  equally  whether  basking 
calmly  in  the  summer  sky  or  lashed  to  fury  Ijy  the  arms  of  the  north-west  wind. 

With  this  mystic  love  glowing  warmly  at  my  heart  I  looked  down  upon  the 
•cene  below.  A  long  slope  of  matted  heath  and  sea  herbage,  soft,  elastic,  and  deejJy 
green,  had  conducted  us  to  the  verge  of  the  cliff.  There  was  no  beach  lying  at  the 
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foot  of  tliis  dizzy  prooijiice;  like  a  giant  wall,  black,  porpcndicnlar,  terrible,  it j 
raisi'd  itself  against  the  waves  wliich  lave<l  its  base  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  Ilaii 
the  Inige  rocks,  i)olishe<l  by  the  lapping  waters,  displayed  their  flashing  colours  to  I 
the  sun  and  gave  back  to  the  transparent  depths  the  purple  and  rose  tints,  the  I 
changing  green  and  black  of  their  veined  masses.  1 

Hut  words  fail  me  when  I  would  tell  the  colours  of  the  serpentine  and  the  sea 
on  this  lovely  coast.  The  dark  green  of  the  rocks  veined  with  scarlet  throws  a  rose 
flush  over  the  water,  which,  mingling  with  its  vivid  green  and  deep  blue  shadovg, 
blends  all  into  one  glorious,  inexpressible  hue,  changing,  flashing,  sparkling  from 
beauty  to  beauty  with  every  varying  light.  Clear,  clear  as  purest  crystal,  are  these 
deep,  rolling  waves,  so  that  bright  pebbles,  and  vivid  rocks  of  serpentine,  and  dark 
sea- weeds  reposing  in  their  stilly  depths  shine  out  in  calm  distinctness  far  beneath 
your  eye,  their  glancing  lights  and  massy  shadows,  so  pure  in  this  transparail 
water,  adding  an  elfin  and  mysterious  charm  to  the  rosy  sea.  You  deem  the  aboda 
of  the  sea  nymphs  and  the  jewelled  caves  of  mermaids  are  lying  there  bared  to 
the  curious  eye,  the  flashing  serpentine,  gemmed  and  streaked  with  ardent  colouu, 
seeming  a  fitting  palace  for  their  liabitation. 

In  gazing  down  the  dizzy  precipice  with  cimious  eye  long  searching  I  could 
trace,  where  the  spray  lapped  the  rock  in  a  long  shining  roll,  the  streaks  of  red 
like  creeping  veins  of  blood  meandering  through  the  blackness,  and  the  radiant 
tints  of  green,  and  orange,  and  crimson  that  shine  out  in  the  polished  serpentine; 
but  from  above  the  cliff  these  bright  colours  scarcely  tinge  the  funereal  black  of 
that  sombre  wall  which,  near  the  cavern  of  Pigeon  Hugo,  raises  itself  against  the 
sweeping  roll  of  the  Atlantic  surging  in  with  a  ceaseless  ino.'vn  like  the  wail  of  a 
boundless  sorrow  crying  to  the  earth. 

At  Dollah  Hugo*  the  lovely  colours  of  rock  and  sea  arc  more  plainly  visible, 
but  enough  of  beauty  was  here  to  keep  me  silent  as  I  gazed  out  upon  the  lovelinea 
of  sea  and  land,  clad  in  their  bright  garment  of  sunshine,  fanned  by  the  westen 
wind,  whose  whisper  is  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  lulled  by  the  music  of  the  wave! 
kissing  the  sea-girt  rock. 

In  the  same  silence  of  this  intense  joy — which  is  almost  pain  in  its  depth— ve 
tr.rnc<l  awiiy,  and  rode  on  for  a  mile  before  uttering  a  word.  Before  such  scene 
the  tongue  is  tied  and  powerless ;  it  is  the  soul  that  speaks,  and  this  has  no  humsi 
words  for  its  interpreter.  In  the  presence  of  immortal  beauty  it  recognises  Hi 
kinship  with  the  eternal,  a  brotherhood  with  all  truth  and  loveliness ;  it  feds  sn 
aspiration  towards  joy  like  the  stir  of  living  wings,  and  with  this  mingles  the  pain 
of  loss,  the  mystery  of  a  heaven  forgotten,  forfeited,  and  a  pining,  a  longing  tbit 
rpienches  hope  in  te.ars. 

Past  Pradanack  Head  and  Mullion  Island  v.’e  rode  on,  and  still  I  had  made  no 
answer  to  my  father’s  remark  respecting  sickly  fancies.  And  I  was  not  sorry, 
because  it  was  a  scene  in  keeping  with  my  thoughts,  when  he  stopped  at  a  littk 
church  standing  on  high  ground,  and  therefore  a  conspicuous  object  even  fn» 
the  bay. 

“  We  have  reached  Mullion  Church,  Esther,  and  there  is  a  tomb  here  I  waul 
you  to  see.  Let  me  help  you  to  alight.” 

•  The  Pcan  of  Canterbnry,  in  a  late  paper  in  l^nl  Tlordt,  prefers  the  cave  of  DolW 
Hope  to  the  famed  iiroltn  nzxurra  at  Capri.  Ho  also  says  that  the  Cornish  sea  has  very  little  !• 
fear  in  comparison  a  ith  tlio  Hediterraueau  at  Amalii  and  Capri. 
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We  fastened  our  horses  to  the  old  Cornish  stile,  and  entered  the  church.  In 
the  chancel  my  father  stopped  and  showed  me  this  epitaph : — 

“  THOS.  FLAVEL,  Vicar  of  MuUion. 

“  Died  1682. 

“  Earth,  take  thine  earth,  mj  sin  let  Satan  havet. 

The  world  my  goods,  my  soul  my  God  who  gavet ; 

For  from  these  four — Earth,  Satan,  World  and  God — 

My  flesh,  my  sin,  my  goods,  my  sonl  I  had.” 

“  What  a  pity  this  good  man  is  not  living  now,  Esther  1"  said  my  father,  with 
a  glance  at  me. 

“  Why  ?”  I  asked,  surprised  at  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke. 

“  Because  he  was  the  celebrated  ghost-layer  of  the  West.  Not  a  haunted  house 
in  Cornwall  which  he  did  not  visit  and  free  from  its  troubled  guest ;  not  a  single 
spectre-haunted  man  or  woman  for  whom  he  did  not  pray,  and  on  whom  he  did 
not  lay  the  calm  holy  hands  which  drove  the  evil  spirit  away.  Now  are  you  sorry 
that  he  is  dead,  Esther?” 

As  my  father  uttered  these  words  I  s.aw  that  our  long  ride  through  the  loveliest 
scenes  of  the  West,  and  this  visit  to  the  grave  of  the  ghost-layer,  were  preconcerted 
things. 

“  Prudence  has  told  you,”  I  said  softly.  “  But  I  do  not  think  the  good  Thomas 
Flavel,  or  any  other  exerciser,  could  lay  my  ghost  to  rest.  I  saw  it,  and  I  was 
greatly  afraid ;  but  what  is  most  strange  is  that  I  long  to  see  it  again,  and  I  feel  I 
should  not  be  afraid.” 

“  Esther,”  said  my  father  with  sorrowful  seriousness,  “  you  are  mistaken,  you 
saw  nothing;  you  were  even  then  ill,  and  had  strange  images  in  your  brain. 
Remember  that  three  days  afterwards  you  were  struck  with  fever,  and  it  grieves 
me  to  see  you  retain  in  health  the  delusions  of  sickness.  I  brought  you  to  this 
tomb  But  you  might  recognise  the  folly  and  superstition  of  an  ago  that  induced 
this  good  man  to  believe  himself  a  ghost-layer.  We  know  now  this  was  an  illusion 
of  his,  but  think  how  his  faith  in  ghosts  must  have  strengthened  the  terrors  of  his 
neighbours,  and  how  many  spectres  his  very  presence  in  a  village  must  have 
invoked.  All  illusions  are  mischievous  ;  throw  off  yours,  Esther,  unless  you  would 
grieve  me.” 

“  One  question,”  said  I,  a  little  tremblingly,  “  and  then  I  will  answer  you. 
Was  I  mad  during  my  illness?” 

My  father  paused,  much  troubled. 

“Esther,”  he  said,  taking  my  hand,  “both  Dr.  Spencer  and  I  foresaw  this 
question  of  yours,  and  he  advised  me  to  answer  it  candidly.  Still  you  have  asked 
a  harder  thing  than  you  suppose,  because  I  cannot  reply  by  either  ‘  yes’  or  ‘  no.’ 
During  the  height  of  fever  you  were  delirious,  but  on  your  recovery,  or  apparent 
recovery,  you  were  certainly  in  possession  of  all  your  faculties,  memory  alone 
excepted.  All  your  past  life  was  swept  away  from  you,  and  you  recollected  only 
the  occurrences  that  had  chanced  since  your  illness,*  just  as  since  your  real 
recovery  you  have  forgotten  all  that  happened  during  sickness,  and  your  old  life 
has  returned  to  you,  leaving  that  time  a  blank.  Yet  how  can  we  caU  this  blank 
madness  when  it  showed  no  loss  of  sense?  On  the  contrary,  faculties  were 
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developed  in  you  during  this  period  which  either  you  do  not  possess  at  aB, 
or  which  else  lie  now  strangely  dormant.  Your  personality  seemed  changed  is 
some  mysterious  way ;  all  this  dreamy,  listless  indolence  which  is  your  charac-  i 
teristic  was  changed  for  an  intense  vitality  and  power;  accomplishments— no: 
yours,  alas !  now — danced  then  easily  from  your  lips  and  fingers.  Dr.  Spencer 
begged  me  to  induce  your  mind  to  inquire  into  its  state  during  this  period.  Can 
you  remember  nothing  of  all  this  ?” 

“  Nothing,”  said  I  with  a  weariness  which  was  but  a  longing  for  the  old  power. 

My  father  looked  at  me  sorrowfully. 

“I  believe  you,”  he  said,  “strange  as  it  appears;  and  all  the  gifts  which 
enchanted  us  have  left  you  now  your  true  health  is  returned,  and  nothing  remainj 
save  this  one  sad  delusion  of  ghosts.  I  wish  this  would  quit  you,  Esther,  and  some 
of  your  pretty  accomplishments  come  back  in  its  place.  One  would  think  you  had 
two  individualities,  and  that  during  your  illness  you  showed  us  your  real  self— a 
playful,  laughing,  singing  Esther — which  you  keep  hidden  away,  and  never  allow  to 
peep  forth  now.” 

My  father’s  tone  was  a  jesting  one,  but  the  expression  of  his  eyes  as  he  gazed 
at  me  was  earnest  and  inquiring.  Beneath  his  look  my  nerves  thrilled  painfully, 
and  thoughts  came  crowding  into  my  brain  heavy  with  the  old  fancies  1  had  had 
at  Treval,  of  a  strange  duality  within  me.  I  tried  to  shake  them  off. 

“How  could  I  have  laughed  and  sung,”  I  said,  “when  I  was  so  ill?  I 
remember  how  weak  I  was  when  I  woke  up  at  Treganowen.” 

“  For  a  long  time  you  were  quite  well  and  strong  at  Treval,”  said  my  father, 
“  but  then  you  had  a  return  of  fever,  and  it  was  during  this  we  brought  you  home, 
as  we  saw  symptoms  of  the  old,  quiet,  sad  Esther  coming  back  in  her  normal  state 
of  ghost-seeing  and  dreaminess.  Now  shall  I  apostrophise  the  spirit  of  the  old 
ghost-layer  here,  and  entreat  him  to  exorcise  your  spectre,  and  bring  you  in  its 
stead  the  laughter  and  song  that  enchanted  us  ?” 

My  father  stretched  out  his  arm  playfully  towards  the  quaint  epitaph  of  Thos. 
Flavel  as  he  spoke,  but  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  and  stopped  him. 

“  Paita,”  I  said,  and  I  felt  my  voice  falter,  “  you  say  the  shape  the  new,  the 
strange  Esther  took  at  Treval  during  this  illness,  this  blank  of  mine,  *  enchanted 
vs.'  Whom  do  you  mean  by  ‘ us?'  Was  mamma  pleased?  did  she  like  me  then?” 

My  father  turned  from  the  tomb  of  the  ghost-layer,  and  hid  hie  face  from  me  as 
he  answered — 

“  Even  your  mother,  my  dear,  cherished  you  a  little  then." 

“  And — and  was  there  anyone  else?”  I  asked  in  a  whisper  that  thrilled  through 
the  old  chancel  like  the  moan  of  a  spirit  in  pain. 

My  father  faced  me  su<idenly  with  a  keen  searching  glance. 

“  Do  you  really  remember  nothing,  Esther  ?”  he  said. 

“Nothing,  nothing,”  I  answered  in  a  hopeless  tone.  I  said  this,  and  it  was 
true,  and  yet  not  true,  for  deep  down  in  my  heart  I  felt  a  strange  consciousness  of 
some  great  love  that  had  wrapped  me  about  in  an  infinite  tenderness,  some  love  I 
had  lost  now,  and  was  searching  for  blindly  and  in  vain. 

“  Then  if  you  remember  nothing,  Esther,”  said  my  father  kindly,  “  do  you  not 
see  that  if  there  were  others  you  would  not  know  them — would  not  recognise  even 
their  names  ?” 

“  Miss  Mildred  will  not  let  you  tell,”  said  I,  with  some  slight  passion  in  my  voice. 
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My  father  turned  deadly  pale,  and  with  hasty,  echoing  tread  strode  down  the 
chancel  without  a  word.  In  the  porch  he  waited  for  me,  and  lifted  me  on  my  horse. 
“  Never  say  that  again,  Esther,”  he  said  quietly  as  he  placed  the  bridle  in  my 
t  hand. 

■  I  did  not  answer,  for  my  heart  was  full  and  my  brain  felt  irritated  and  oppressed, 
as  thought  groped  dimly  through  it,  seeking  a  light  wherewith  to  examine  this 
importunate  sense  of  being  loved  and  lost  which  beat  at  the  portal  of  my  closed 
memory.  In  passing  through  the  churchyard  a  gravestone  met  my  eye,  on  which 
I  read  the  words — 

“STEPHEN  BEDILLA. 

Aged  as  years.” 

The  dead  man  was  nothing  to  me,  and  the  date  of  his  death  was  long  ago, 
before  I  was  bom,  yet  I  repe.ated  his  name  to  myself  like  one  in  a  dream,  saying 
many  times,  “  Stephen,  Stephen.” 

“  Papa,  what  does  the  w'ord  Stephen  moan  ?” 

I  pointe^l  with  my  riding- whip  to  the  stone,  which  stood  almost  in  our  path. 

“  It  means  a  garland  or  crown,”  said  my  father,  riding  on  abruptly  before  me. 

I  thought  of  the  wreath  of  dead  leaves  which  I  had  superstitiously  locked  away, 
and  my  lips  echoed  the  words,  “A  garland — my  garland."  Then  w'ith  a  sudden 
rivid  blush  I  sank  into  a  silent  reverie.  Whose  love  was  this — for  love  it  surely 
was— that  had  aw’oke  me  from  this  dead  sleep  of  my  chilled  existence  to  a  happy 
life,  bringing  gifts  to  my  indolent  and  fitful  nature  which  my  dulled  mind  could  not 
recall  now  ?  Was  it  his  ‘f  My  young  heart  flutterefl  at  the  thought,  and  the  ring  of 
my  horse's  feet  danced  in  my  ears  to  the  words,  Stephen,  a  garland,  a  crown 
of  joy.” 

Alas!  when  that  wreath  touched  my  temples  I  found  it  a  crown  of  thorns, 
twined  with  sharp  suffering  and  bitter  sorrow. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

T  WAS  a  dull  companion  to  my  father  that  day  in  our  long  ride  home.  In  vain 
he  called  to  me  cheerfully  to  look  at  the  great  peak  of  rocks  lying  pilerl  up  in 
fantastic  pinnacles  and  towers,  and  hence  called  the  cathedral.'*  I  looked,  but  1 
scarcely  saw ;  neither  could  I  be  charmed  by  the  glistening  bay  of  Polurrian,  or  by 
ancient  Gunwalloe,  with  its  hoar  church,  stricken  by  time,  and  detached  belfry, 
lonely  by  the  ocean  shore,  ringing  out  its  bells  to  the  wild  sea. 

I  was  glad  when  the  weary  miles  brought  us  into  the  granite  country  again,  for 
I  loved  its  barreimeas  better  than  the  fertile  serpentine,  though  the  lovely  white 
heath, t  which  grows  only  on  this  stratum,  lingered  tenderly  in  my  hand  as  its  best 
remembrance. 

As  we  neared  the  gates  of  Treganowen  I  grew  nervous,  greatly  longing  to 
speak  before  their  gloomy  portals  swallowed  me  up.  Instinctively  I  knew  my 
father  yearned  for  a  word  from  me  to  assure  him  that  these  lovely  views  of  healthy 
earth  and  open  sky  had  cleared  my  morbid  fancies,  and  the  tomb  of  the  ghost- 
layer  had  shamed  my  superstition  ;  but  I  could  say  neither. 

“  Papa,”  I  cried,  forcing  my  tone  to  be  gay,  “  you  should  have  dipped  me  in 


Near  Mnlliou  Cove. 


t  The  Erica-vogans,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cornish  heath. 
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the  well  of  St.  Cuthbert*  when  I  was  an  infant,  to  preserve  me  from  the  I 
machinations  of  the  Evil  One.  Nothing  else,  I  fear,  would  save  me  from  beisg 
haunted.” 

“  There  are  many  other  wells,  Esther,”  said  my  father ;  “  suppose  you  try  the 
well  of  knowledge  I  You  were  too  wild,  too  free  at  Treval.  I  must  begin  you 
education  now  in  earnest,  and  undo  this  mischief  if  I  can.  1  have  sent  to  London 
for  some  books  purposely  for  you.” 

“  I  wish  Prudence  had  not  told  you,”  I  answered  wearily,  “  for  I  feel  sure  booh  * 
will  not  take  from  me  my  memory  of  what  is  a  fact,  and  not  a  fancy.” 

“  Prudence’s  avowal,”  observed  my  father,  “  only  gave  me  the  sorrowful 
assurance  that  one  illusion  of  fever  remains  fixed  in  your  mind,  for  the  fact  itadi 
— as  you  erroneously  call  it — I  heard  you  constantly  refer  to  during  your  illnea, 
both  here  and  at  Clifton.” 

“  And  at  Treval,”  I  asked  eagerly,  “  where  I  got  so  much  stronger  and  better, 
and  where  you  say  I  had  no  delirium — did  I  speak  of  it  there  ?” 

“  Never  once,”  answered  my  father  emphatically — “  at  least  not  to  me  and 
Admonitia,  and  your  attendants  assure  me  you  never  spoke  of  it  to  them ;  the 
illusion  seemed  quite  vanished.  I  never  saw  your  mind  in  a  more  healthy  state; 
you  never  talked  of  this  ghost-woman  then,  Esther,  and  of  course  we  did  not 
broach  the  subject :  we  avoided  raising  the  idea  of  her  again  in  your  brain ;  and  to  £ 
show  your  fearlessness  you  visited  the  roof  often,  both  with  me  and  alone.  During  i 
all  your  convalescence  until  your  second  attack  I  only  remarked  one  eccentricity— 
you  always  climbed  the  great  cedar  on  the  lawn  every  evening  to  see  the  sun  set" 

A  sudden  pallor  overspread  my  face  at  his  w’ords,  and  quivering  before  my  eyes 
the  shadow  of  the  blank  wall  passed  in  all  its  ghastly  woe. 

“  It  is  a  pity,”  said  I,  glancing  with  a  trembling  look  at  my  father,  “  that  my 
strange  relapse  shouhl  have  taken  from  me  all  i-ccollection  of  my  stay  at  Treval.” 

“  It  is  a  pity  indeed,”  he  answered  in  a  tone  of  such  deep  sorrow  that  I  wai 
startled.  Heaven  alone  knows  what  pain  might  be  spared  you  and  me,  my  child, 
if  on  restoration  to  health  you  had  awoke  with  a  full  consciousness  of  that  period, 

but  the  time  t  is  lost  to  you,  and  with  it - ”  Here  he  stopped  abruptly,  and  then 

by  an  evident  effort  continued,  “  I  mean  in  that  case  I  should  not  now  have  the 
pain  of  combating  your  singukr  illusion  of  having  met  the  spirit-figure  of  a  woman 
on  the  roof  at  Treval.” 

I  sighed  deeply,  but  I  refrained  from  answering.  I  felt  this  one  memory  would 
ever  appear  in  opposite  forms  to  my  father  and  myself — to  him  as  a  spectre  of  my 
brain,  a  phantom  raised  by  disease ;  to  me  a  tangible  shape,  which  1  regarded  by 


*  The  holy  well  here  named  lies  in  a  cavern  by  the  sea  between  Fenhale  Point  and  Kelie; 
Head ;  it  is  approached  by  a  beach  of  silvery  sand. 

f  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  bis  work  ou  tho  intollectnal  powers,  enumerates,  in  cases  where  the 
brain  has  been  affected,  many  instances  of  a  total  loss  of  the  impression  of  time  with  all  iti 
attendant  circumstances.  Speaking  of  that  mystcrions  disease,  somnolency,  he  mentions  a  esM 
where  a  young  lady  on  recovering  from  her  first  attack  was  found  to  have  lost  every  kind  of 
acquired  knowledge,  and  her  education  had  to  be  recommenced ;  but  on  a  second  attack,  with 
subsequent  recovery,  she  was  restored  to  all  the  knowledge  she  possessed  before  her  malady,  bst 
she  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  anytliiug  that  had  occurred,  or  any  information  or  nccoii' 
plishmeut  acquired,  during  the  interval  of  health  between  the  two  attacks — this  time,  with  all  ib 
thoughts,  its  acts,  its  daily  drama  of  life,  was  entirely  lost  to  her.  I  quote  this  case  as  one 
equivalent  to  Esther’s. 
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some  mystorioua  meauB  in  two  lights— that  is,  in  the  full  light  of  memory  with  all 
the  attendant  horrors  that  accompanied  my  creeping  journey  over  the  roof,  and  in 
a  pale  glimmer,  too  faint  for  memory,  too  impalpable  to  be  seized  by  thought,  in 
which  I  faced  the  shape,  and  regarded  it  without  fear  or  vestige  of  horror.  This 
singular  feeling,  this  pale  sheen  of  memory,  was  so  subtle,  so  lightly  poised  upon 
my  brain  that  it  eluded  my  grasp ;  if  by  cunning  steps  of  thought  I  approached 
it,  I  found  it  gone,  flown  like  a  swift,  or  if  by  force  of  will  I  touched  it,  lo  I  it  died 
instantly  like  gossamer  midge  in  a  rough  boy’s  hand.  Seeing,  then,  the  impossibility 
of  clothing  in  words  this  shadowy,  ever-fleeing  light,  in  which  the  spirit-woman 
came  to  me  in  curious  familiar  shape,  and  shrinking  from  her  other  form  of  ghastly 
horror,  I  resolved  to  be  silent,  and  abruptly  changed  the  subject. 

“Papa,”  I  said,  laying  my  hand  a  moment  on  his  arm,  “you  are  not  angry  at 
the  tale  Prudence  told  me?” 

There  was  an  instant  and  painful  emotion  visible  on  my  father's  face,  and  he 
steadied  his  lips  with  an  effort  as  he  spoke. 

“  No,  my  dear.  I  wished  her  to  say  something  to  you,  that,  erroneous  and 
unformed  as  her  tale  may  be,  it  might  yet  prepare  you  for  the  history  I  have 
promised  one  day  to  tell  you.” 

My  father’s  hand  was  on  the  gate  opening  to  the  avenue ;  I  laid  mine  on  his 
bridle. 

“  One  word  more,”  I  said  hurriedly.  “  I  cannot  speak  in-doors — it  kills  me.  Is 
mamma  coming  back,  or  does  she  hate  me  too  much  to  live  where  I  am  ?” 

I  did  not  exjKjct  to  see  such  anguish  quiver  on  his  face  as  stood  there  when  he 
turned  it  towards  me. 

“Esther,”  he  said,  “your  mother  will  not  come  back  to  Treganowen,  but  I 
shall  go  sometimes  to  see  her,  and  w’ill  take  you  with  mo  whenever  you  like.  I 
c.annot  believe  she  hates  you ;  you  do  not  know  her,  and  you  judge  wrongly.  But 
never  question  me  about  your  mother ;  remember  she  is  also  my  wife,  and  perhaps, 
when  you  are  only  seeking  to  relieve  your  own  pain,  you  may  be  cruelly  adding 
to  mine.  Let  us  go  in — the  sun  is  sinking.” 

“  One  thing  more,  p.apa ;  only  one,  I  entreat  you.  Who  Is  Paul,  and  what  has 
my  mother  got  to  do  with  him  ?” 

My  father  looked  at  me  with  unfeigned  astonishment. 

“  Paul !  what  Paul  ?”  he  said.  Then  he  put  his  hand  tenderly  on  my  slioulder, 
ai  though  some  sorrowful  thought  concerning  me  had  struck  him. 

“  My  poor  Esther,"  he  said,  “  fling  away  these  delusions  of  your  illness.  Neither 
your  mother  nor  I  ever  heard  of  any  one  called  Paul,  nor  did  you,  except  in  your 
dreams  of  fever.” 

I  passed  through  the  gate  silently  which  he  held  open  for  me.  I  remembered  I 
hod  in  my  haste  half -broken  the  promise  made  to  my  mother,  and  his  answer  came 
to  me  like  a  relief. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

^HE  books  of  which  my  father  had  spoken  arrived.  I  was  a  hungry  reader,  and 
had  they  been  the  veriest  garbage  of  the  sentimental  school,  then  at  the  height  of 
its  power,  I  should  still  have  devoured  them.  The  avidity,  then,  with  which  I  flung 
myself  on  this  mental  food,  on  finding  it  exactly  suited  to  my  peculiar  idiosyncrasy, 
can  be  well  imagined.  With  a  beating  heart,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  hot  hands,  I 
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turned  over  the  pages,  devouring  the  words  that  told  how  illness  dims  the  brain,  and 
how  before  the  wearied  sight  spectres  rose  and  vanished,  voices  muttered  in  the 
vexed  ear,  and  visions  came  and  departed.  Still,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  facte 
placed  methodically  before  my  understanding,  I  observed  the  patients  themselves, 
if  sane,  were  rarely  deceived ;  their  illusion  appeared  to  them  an  illusion,  and  tiiej 
grappled  with  and  conquered  it,  or  else  indifferently  watched  the  fleeting  apparitions, 
half-amused  by  their  fantastic  wonders.  In  no  instance  was  there  any  analogy  to 
my  own  case.  1  read  here  no  history  of  children  lonely  and  spell-bound,  who 
watched  through  long  months  for  one  woeful  shadow  coming  and  going  in  dreary 
monotony  against  a  blank  wall.  The  shadows  here  were  traced  back  to  some 
indistinct  memory,  or  forgotten  tale,  or  half-remembered  dream,  or  other  causes 
named  as  ghost-raising ;  but  to  none  of  these  could  1  ascribe  that  spectre  face  and 
the  groping  and  terrible  figure  on  the  roof  with  which  1  had  so  suddenly  identified 
it.  The  result  was  that  my  belief  in  the  reality  of  what  I  had  seen  became 
strengthened,  and  a  determination  grew  out  of  my  studies  which  1  will  name  at 
the  right  time  and  in  the  right  plaoe. 

None  the  less  did  my  interest  in  reading  continue,  and,  above  all,  1  dwelt  with 
throbbing  emotion  on  those  nanatives  which  spoke  of  preternatural  hates  and  loves 
arising  from  disease.  A  bone  more  or  less  depressed,  a  pressure  like  a  fe.athur’s 
weight  upon  the  brain,  and  lo !  we  w'ere  loving  and  gentle,  or  hateful  and  ftirioua 
Wandering  in  a  maze  of  thought,  I  began  to  see  dimly  how  blind  all  human 
judgment  was,  and,  pondering  on  my  mother's  hatred  for  me,  and  mine  for  Mia 
Mildred,  pity  grew  up  in  my  heart  fur  both,  as  Faith  with  calm  hand  led  me 
through  that  labyrinth  of  mystery  which  surrounds  our  double  being  of  mind  and 
matter.  Yearning  towanls  the  light,  lefl  by  this  new-born  juty,  a  straggling  beam 
of  God%  infinite  love  and  mercy  reached  me,  and  as  one  spark  from  the  divine  rays 
brightened  my  darkness,  I  bowed  my  head  upon  my  hiuids,  weeping  and  prayerful 
From  that  day  forward  the  shrinking  autiimthy  I  bore  to  Mias  Mildred  changsd 
its  character,  and  the  sullen  resentment  against  my  mother  which  burned  slowly  at 
my  heart  died  away  in  remorse  and  compassion. 

Thus  far  my  reading  did  me  good,  but  no  further.  My  dangerous  imagination 
was  inflamed  with  excitement,  and  my  nerves  wore  thrilled  with  an  unhealthy  quiver, 
as  I  read  of  trances  in  which  the  spirit  seemed  to  leave  the  body  for  awhile, 
returning  from  distant  worlds  heavy  with  unlawful  kuowleilge  which  tlie  faltering 
tongue  could  never  impart.  In  vain  for  me  the  cold  fingers  of  science  uncovered  tht 
mystery,  and  held  the  delusion  up  to  the  light  bared  of  its  mystic  folds,  discovering 
its  true  shape  to  be  disease  or  madness.  'J'he  unspiritual  explanation  given  in  calm, 
chilly  words  made  no  impression  on  a  mind  like  mine.  For  me  the  mysterious  veil 
rested  still  upon  these  strange  facte,  and  I  believed  and  trembled. 

Again  1  read  of  men  and  women  with  sane  eyes  beholding  visions  which  they 
wrestled  with  bravely,  knowing  them  to  be  the  creations  of  an  ill-conditioned 
physical  state.  Here  was  the  story  of  a  lady  looking  from  her  window  watching* 
coach  driving  up  to  her  door,  and  ns  it  draws  nearer  the  shrinking  watcher  sea 
within  a  crowd  of  ghastly  skeletons.  It  stoja,  and  one  by  one  these  grisly  visitoB 
descend  and  lay  a  bony  hand  upon  the  bell,  but  there  is  no  sound  when  they  ring, 
no  servant  obeys  the  ghostly  summons.  Silently  the  fleahless  things  glide  away, 
and  the  sick  lady  watching  know's  her  dread  disease  has  laid  that  day  a  ghastlier 
hand  upon  her  brain,  and  her  fight  now  is  for  reason  as  well  as  life.  Nobly  she 
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bears  the  battle ;  and  when  at  erening,  aa  she  sits  before  a  mirror,  the  hwe  of  her 
dead  sister  looks  over  her  shoulder  and  meets  hers  in  the  glass,  she  does  not 
shrink ;  she  recognises  the  phantom  of  an  unsound  mind,  and,  unflinching,  gives  it 
back  look  for  look,  till,  healthy  thought  conquering  the  sick  imagination,  banishes 
the  hideous  shadow.  I  read,  I  mused,  but  was  not  yet  convinced.  There  is  a  reality 
in  some  sights  which  the  arguments  of  science  cannot  explain  away.  My  pile  of 
books,  with  all  their  learning,  could  not  shake  down  that  pale  figure  on  the  roof 
from  its  place  in  my  memory,  or  change  one  flutter  of  its  garment  into  the 
“  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.” 

I  set  aside  these  works  to  study  a  little  book  that  spoke  of  strange  gifts  bestowed 
in  sleep  and  snatched  away  on  waking.  In  this  quickening  slumber  the  faculties 
were  unchained,  and  revelled,  joyous,  in  unknown  powers.  Numbed,  perchance,  by 
want  and  ignorance  was  the  waking  brain,  but,  wrapped  in  sleep,  the  soul  broke 
loose  from  chance  and  time  and  all  the  chiiins  of  circumstance  to  clutch  with  free 
and  happy  clasp  its  gifts  divine  of  poesy  and  song.  Tb^,  flying  with  glad  wings 
from  gift  to  gift,  thought  became  will,  and  instant  with  the  will  sprang  forth  the 
deed,  the  voice  broke  into  melody  perfect  and  pure — for  when  thought,  and  will, 
and  power  are  perfect,  the  creations  born  of'  these  must  be  peidect  too — tba  band 
obeyed  the  spirit,  and  glanced  ove»  the  keys  wkh  fingers  music’s  own ;  the 
stammering  tongue,  unskilled  in  speesb,  and  rude  with  rasUc  thought,  burst  fitom 
its  trammels,  and  revelled,  glorious,  over  a  field  of  language  golden  with  images  of 
heaven,  silver  with  the  sheen  of  earth ;  and  all  the  innate,  inborn,  and  struggling 
genius,  stifled  long  in  sleep  and  clay,  sprang  with  a  glad  le^  into  life  and  into 
action,  'i'hc  power  to  create,  to  do,  is  the  test  of  geniju;  by  then;  works  shall  we 
know  them  who  wear  its  unseen  crow^ 

As  I  hung  breathless  over  these  histipries  of  a  fettered  power  set  free,  my  heart 
beat  painfully,  and  a  sick  longing  hke  the  faintness  of  death  seized'  my  spoit.  1  too 
had  this  stir  within  me  as  of  unknown  wings— I  too  felt  that  1  was  not  living  my 
ivhle  life— that  something  was  concealedt  hid  away  figom  me  by  unseen  hands,  and 
I  wept  for  very  bitterness,  and  beat  the  darkness  bliadly  as  I  sought  to  esoape  &om 
the  mysterious  shackles  that  held  my  soul  closely  enchained. 

Alas!  I  was  like  a  prisoner  striking  useless  blows  on  the  walls  of  his  dungeon, 
to  whose  senses  only  returns  the  dreary  echo  of  his  own  vain  efforts  to  be  free. 

In  sleep,  then,  these  sadder  prisoners  of  fate  and  circumstance  have  been  set 
free,  and  the  rapt  ears  of  listeners  have  hung  as  in  a  charm  on  eloquence  poured 
forth  in  silvery  floods,  or  raging  with  all  the  might  and  lil)erty  of  battle. 

And,  O  heavens  1  when  this  rich  sleep  wiis  over,  and  the  poor  crushed  brain 
held  down  by  ignorance  and  coarser  toil  came  back  with  heavy  fall  to  its  dead,  dull 
day,  learned  doctors  come  together  called  this  aw'akening  I 

Sickness,  was  it?  Yes;  then  let  it  be  sickness,  if  they  would ;  but  it  was  a 
nckness  that  had  a  score  of  sound  healths  in  it,  and  a  life  running  through  its  veins 
that  surely  sprang  from  some  brighter  world  than  this. 

“And  here  is  Miss  Adinonitia,”  said  I  wearily,  “  driving  up  the  avenue  in  her 
old  landau,  with  her  old  ideas  that,  because  I  am  a  child  in  years,  she  who  has 
hdped  to  make  me  a  weird  old  woman  must  treat  me  hke  a  child  still.  I  will  not 
quation  her ;  she  will  tell  me  nothing,  and  I  shall  grope  on  blindly  among  these 
mysteries  till  I  die  or  go  mad ;  or,  worse  still,  she  will  give  me  a  half -confidence, 
a  new  secret  to  keep,  and  will  not  see  that  I  am  weary,  weary,  weary.” 
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XI. — THE  MODERN  ART  OF  PERFUMERY. 


Tbo  two  branches  of  perfumery — Countries  whence  perfumery  materials  are  obtaiucd — Fropoiri  ) 
British  flower-farms — Distillation,  expression,  maceration,  and  absorption — Sc-meria’s  Mr 
system  of  enfleurage  —  Pincr's  pneumatic  apparatus  —  Millon’s  percolating  process-  , 
Quantities  of  flowers  consumed — Manufacture  of  perfumery — London  and  Paris  perfomes- 
Scents,  toilet  soaps,  cosmetics,  d;c. — Glycerine — Volatilisation  of  perfumes — A  word  of 
adrice  to  ladies.  i 

NDER  this  heading  I  shall 
describe  the  art  of  perfumery  ’ 
such  as  it  is  now  practised  in 
various  countries.  It  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  branches-  ' 
the  jjreparation  of  perfumery  | 
materials,  and  the  manufac*  j 
ture  of  perfumes,  cosmetics,  I 
scented  soaps,  and  other  toilet  | 
requisites.  The  former  is 
chieQy  carried  on  in  the  South 
of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Tur¬ 
key,  Algeria,  India — in  fact, 
wherever  the  climate  gives  to 
flowers  and  plants  the  intensity 
of  odour  required  for  a  profit¬ 
able  extraction.  The  South 
of  France  furnishes  the  most 
supply  of  perfumery  material; 
there  the  most  fragrant  flowers— such  at 
the  rose,  jasmine,  orange,  &c. — are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  form  the  basis  of 
the  flnest  perfumes.  Italy  produces  chiefly  essences  of  bergamot,  orange,  lemoo. 
and  others  of  the  citrine  family,  the  consumption  of  which  is  very  great.  To 
Turkey  w'e  are  indebted  for  the  far-famed  otto  of  roses,  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  many  scents.  Spain  and  Algeria  have  yielded  but  little  hithoto, 
but  will  no  doubt  in  after  times  turn  to  better  account  the  fragrant  treasure! 
with  which  Nature  has  endowed  them.  Travelling  in  the  plains  of  Spanish 
Estremadura,  I  have  p-ossed  through  miles  and  miles  of  land  covered  with  lavender, 
roscmaiy,  iris,  and  what  they  call  “  rosmarino”  (^Laveudalis  strictlat)^  all  growing 
wild  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  yet  they  are  left  to  “  waste  their  sweets  on 
desert  air,”  for  want  of  proper  labour  and  attention. 

From  British  India  we  import  cassia,  cloves,  sandal-wood,  patchouly,  anJ 
several  essential  oils  of  the  audropogon  genus;  and  the  Celestml  Empire  sends b 
the  much-abused  but  yet  indispensable  musk,  which,  carefully  blended  with  otha 
perfumes,  gives  them  strength  and  piquancy  without  being  in  any  way  offensive. 

It  Ims  been  proposed  to  cultivate  flowers  in  England  for  perfumery  purpoeei, 
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bnt  the  clim.ate  renders  tins  scheme  toUlly  impracticable.  Enj^lish  flowers, 
however  beautiful  in  form  and  colour  they  may  be,  do  not  possess  the  intensity  of 
odour  required  for  extraction,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  used  in  France  for 
perfumery  would  only  grow  here  in  hothouses.  The  only  flower  which  might  be 
had  in  abundance  would  be  the  rose,  but  the  smell  of  it  is  very  faint  compared 
with  that  of  the  Southern  rose,  and  the  rose-water  made  in  this  country  can  never 
equal  the  French  in  strength.  If  w'e  add  to  this  the  shortness  of  the  flowering 
season,  and  the  high  price  of  laud  and  labour,  we  may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  speculation  would  be  as  bad  as  that  of  attempting  to  make  wine  from 
English  grapes.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  I  had  a  specimen 
submitted  to  me  not  long  since  of  a  perfumed  pommadc  which  a  lady  had  attempted 
to  make  on  &  flower-farm  which  she  had  been  induced  to  establish  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  I  regret  to  say  it  was  a  complete  failure. 

The  only  two  perfumery  ingredients  in  which  the  English  really  excel  are 
lavender  and  peppermint,  but  that  is  owing  to  the  very  cause  which  would  militate 
against  the  success  of  other  flowers  in  this  country,  for  our  moist  and  moderate 
climate  gives  those  two  plants  the  mildness  of  fragrance  for  which  they  are  prized, 
whilst  in  France  and  other  warm  countries  they  grow  strong  and  rank. 

There  are  four  processes  in  use  for  extracting  the  aroma  from  fragrant 
substances — distillation,  expression,  maceration,  and  absorption. 

DhtlVation  is  employed  for  plants,  barks,  woods,  and  a  few  flow'ers.  They  are 
placed  in  a  still  containing  water,  which  is  evaporated  by  means  of  heat,  condenses 
in  the  worm,  and  issues  from  the  tap  strongly  impregnated  with  the  aroma,  the 
more  concentratcil  part  of  which  collects  either  on  the  surface  or  at  the  bottom  of 
the  distillate,  according  to  its  specific  gravity,  and  forms  the  essential  oil.  The 
same  water  is  generally  distilled  several  times  with  fresh  materials,  and  is  sometimes 
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of  Builicieut  value  to  be  kept,  as  is  the  case  with  rose  and  orange-flower.  A  great 
improvement  has  been  lately  introduced  in  the  mode  of  distillation  :  it  consists  in 
suspending  the  flowers  or  plants  in  the  still  on  a  sort  of  sieve,  and  allowing  a  jet  of 
steam  to  pa^s  through  and  carry  off  the  fragrant  molecules.  This  produces  a  finer 
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essential  oil  than  allowing  those  substances  to  be  stecpe*!  in  water  at  the  bottom  oil 

the  still.  I 

Ezprexsion  is  confinefl  to  the  essences  obtained  from  the  rinds  of  the  fruits  d 
the  citrine  series,  comprising  lemon,  orange,  bergamot,  cedrat,  and  limette.  It  ii  j 
performed  in  various  ways :  on  the  coast  of  Genoa  they  rub  the  fruit  against  i  ) 
grated  funnel ;  in  Sicily  they  pr^ss  the  rind  in  cloth  bags ;  and  in  Calabria,  whsre 
the  larger  quantity  is  manufactured,  they  roll  the  fruit  between  two  bowls,  ooe  ; 
placed  inside  the  other,  the  concave  part  of  the  lower  and  the  convex  part  of  the  | 
upper  being  armed  with  sharp  spikes.  These  bowls  revolve  in  a  contrary  direction, 
causing  the  small  vesicles  on  the  surfivce  of  the  fruit  to  burst  and  give  np  the 
essence  contained  in  them,  which  is  afterwards  collected  with  a  sponge.  Those 
rinds  are  also  sometimes  distilled ;  but  the  former  process,  which  is  called  in  French 
an  zest,  gives  a  much  purer  essence. 

Maceration  and  absorption  are  both  founded  on  the  affinity  which  fragrant 
molecules  have  for  fatty  bodies,  becoming  more  readily  fixed  into  them  than  into 
any  others.  Thus  the  aroma  of  flowers  is  first  transferred  into  greases  (called 
pommades)  and  oils,  which  are  made  afterwards  to  yield  it  to  alcohol,  whilst  the 
latter,  if  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  flow'ers,  would  not  extract  it  from  them. 
The  first  attempt  that  was  made  in  this  way  some  two  hundred  years  ago  was 
to  place  some  almonds  in  alternate  beds  with  fresh-gathered  flowers,  renewing  the 
latter  several  days,  and  afterwards  pounding  the  almonds  in  a  mortar,  and  pressing 
the  oil  which  had  absorbed  the  aroma.  This  is  the  same  process  now  used  in 
India  by  the  natives  for  obtaining  perfumed  oils,  substituting  gingelly  or  sasa- 
luena  seeds  for  almonds.  The  next  improvement  was  to  use  a  plain  earthen  pan, 
coated  inside  with  a  thin  layer  of  grease,  strewing  the  flowers  on  the  grease,  and 
covering  it  over  with  another  jar  similarly  prepared.  After  renewing  the  flowen 
for  a  few  days,  the  grease  was  found  to  have  borrowed  their  scent.  This  proce* 
was  abandoned  in  France  some  fifty  years  ago,  but  is  still  resorted  to  by  the 
Arabs  (who  were  probably  the  inventors  of  it),  the  only  differenoe  being  that  they 
use  white  wax  mixed  with  grease,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  tha  cliraate. 

The  two  inodes  now  adopted  to  make  these  scented  oils  and  pommades  arc,  as 
I  said  before,  maceration  and  abeorptiou.  The  former  is  used  for  the  leas  delicate 
flowers,  such  as  the  rose,  orange,  jonquil,  vielet,  and  cassia  (Aoucia  farnesiana). 
A  certain  quantity  of  grease  is  placed  in  a  pan  fitted  with  a  watar  bath,  and  is 
brought  to  an  oily  consistency.  Flowen  are  then  thrown  in  and  left  to  digest 
for  some  hours,  stirring  them  frequaitly,  after  which  the  greaM  is  taken  out  and 
pressed  in  horsehair  bags.  This  operatioD  is  repeated  until  the  fatty  body  it 
sufficiently  impregnated  w'ith  the  fragrance  of  the  fiowem.  Oil  is  treated  in  the 
same  way,  but  requires  less  heat. 

'I'he  process  of  absorption,  called  by  the  French  enf  enrage,  ia  chiefly  confined 
to  the  jasmine  and  tuberose,  the  delicate  aroma  of  which  would  be  injured  by  heat 
It  consists  in  a  series  of  square  ghiss  frames  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  purified 
grease,  in  which  ridges  are  made  to  facilitate  absorption.  Fresh-gathered  flowers 
are  strewed  on  these,  and  renewed  every  morning  as  long  as  the  flower  is  in  bloom, 
and  by  that  time  the  grease  has  acquired  a  very  strong  flavour.  The  same  process 
is  used  for  oil,  but  the  frames,  instead  of  being  mounted  with  glass,  have  a  wire 
bottom,  over  which  is  spread  a  thick  cotton  cloth  soaked  in  olive  oil.  Flowers 
are  lai<l  on  in  the  same  way,  and  the  cloths  submitted  to  high  pressure  to  extract 
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the  oil  when  sufficiently  impregnated.  These  frames  are  piled  on  each  other  to 
keep  them  air-tight. 

A  new  mode  of  enjieurage  has  been  lately  devised  by  Mr.  D.  Semcria,  of  Nice, 
and  found  to  offer  advantages  over  that  just  described.  Instead  of  laying  the 
flowers  on  the  grease,  he  spreads  them  on  a  fine  net  mounted  on  a  separate  frame. 
This  net  is  introduced  between  two  glass  frames  covered  on  both  sides  with  grease. 
The  whole  series  of  frames  is  inclosed  in  an  air-tight  recess,  and  all  that  is  required 
is  to  draw  out  the  nets  every  morning  and  fill  them  with  fresh  flowers,  which  give 
their  aroma  to  the  two  surfaces  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  This  system  saves 
the  waste  and  labour  resulting  from  having  to  pick  the  old  flowers  from  the  surface 
of  the  grease,  and  produces  also  a  finer  fragrance. 


A  very  curious  pneumatic  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose  has  been  invented 
by  Mr.  Finer,  the  eminent  Parisian  perfumer,  who  submitted  to  the  jury  a  plan  of 
it  at  the  last  Exhibition.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  perforated  plates,  supporting 
flowers  placed  alternately  with  sheets  of  ghxss  overlaid  with  grease,  in  a  chamber 
through  which  a  current  of  air  is  made  to  pass  several  times,  uutil  all  the  scent  of 
the  flowers  becomes  fixed  into  the  grease. 

A  no  less  remarkable  invention  is  that  of  Mr.  Millon,  a  French  chemist,  who 
found  means  to  extr.ict  the  aroma  of  flowers  by  placing  them  in  a  percolating 
apparatus  and  poiiring  over  them  some  ether  or  sulphuret  of  carbon,  which  is  drawn 
off  a  few  minutes  after,  and  carries  with  it  all  the  fragrant  molecules.  It  is 
afterwards  distille<l  to  dryness,  and  the  result  obtained  is  a  solid  waxy  mass 
possessing  the  scent  of  the  flower  in  its  purest  and  most  concentrated  form.  'This 
process,  although  very  ingenious,  htis  not  received  any  practical  application  as  yet, 
owing  to  the  expense  attending  it,  some  of  these  concrete  essences  costing  as  much 
as  bOl.  an  ounce. 

Grasse,  Cannes,  and  Nice,  all  in  the  South  of  France  and  close  to  each  other,  arc 
the  principal  towns  where  the  maceration  and  absorption  processes  are  carried  on. 
There  are  above  one  hundred  houses  cngage^l  in  these  operations  and  in  the 
distillation  of  essential  oils,  giving  employment  during  the  flower  season  to  at  least 
10,000  people.  Since  Nice  has  l)ecomo  French  its  manufimtures  have  much 
increased,  for  it  is  admirably  situated  for  producing  all  flowers  for  perfumery 
purposes,  and  its  violets  in  particular  are  superior  to  any  other. 
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I'lie  following  are  approximate  quantities  aud  values  of  the  flowers  consumed  in  I 
that  locality  for  preparing  perfumery  materials : —  I 


Orangn-flowers  . 

.  .  .  .  2,000,000  lbs.,  worth  about  £10,000. 

Roses 

000,000  „  „ 

12,000. 

Jasmines  . 

.  .  .  .  150,000  „  „ 

8,000. 

Violets 

60,000  „  „ 

4,000. 

Cassia 

80,000  „  „ 

6,000. 

Tnberoso  . 

40,000  „  „ 

3, (XX). 

These  flowers  are  procureii  from  growers  by  private  contract  or  sold  in  the 
market.  The  average  quantities  of  the  following  articles  are  manufactured  with 
them  yearly : — 700,000  lbs.  of  scented  oils  and  pommades,  200,000  lbs.  of  rose-water, 
1,200,000  lbs.  of  orange-flower  water,  1st  quality;  2,400,000  lbs.  of  orange-flower 
water,  2nd  quality;  1,000  lbs.  of  neroly,  an  essential  oil  obtained  from  orange- 
flowers.  The  other  flowers  do  not  yield  essential  oils,  but  the  latter  are  extensively 
distilled  in  the  same  places  from  aromatic  plants,  such  as  lavender,  rosemary, 
thyme,  geranium,  &c.  Many  of  my  fair  readers  have  considered  flowers  hitherto 
as  simply  ornamental ;  the  above  figures  will  give  them  an  idea  of  their  importance 
as  an  article  of  commerce. 

The  second  branch  of  the  art  of  perfumery  is  the  manufacture  of  scents, 
cosmetics,  soaps,  and  other  toilet  necessaries.  It  is  carried  on  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  London  and  Paris,  which  may  be  called  the 
head-quarters  of  perfumery,  and  whence  those  products  are  exported  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  There  are,  it  is  true,  other  manufactories  in  Germany,  Russia,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States,  but  their  chief  trade  consists  in  counterfeiting  the  articles  of 
the  Ix)ndon  aud  Paris  manufiicturers,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  a  legitimate 
business. 

The  principal  manufacturers  of  perfmnery  and  toilet  soaps  reside  in  London, 
where  they  number  about  sixty,  employing  a  large  number  of  men  and  women ;  for 
feni.ale  labour  lias  been  introduced  nearly  twenty  years  in  almost  all  the  London 
manufactories,  and  found  to  answer  very  w'ell  for  all  kinds  of  work  requiring  more 
dexterity  than  strength.* 

According  to  the  return  published,  the  cxjiorts  of  perfumery  for  the  year  ISCfl 
amounted  to  8C,4G4f. ;  we  must,  however,  say  that  very  littb  reliance  is  to 
lie  placed  on  these  figures,  which  do  not  represent  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  actuil 
amount  exported. 

Paris  is  the  great  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  perfumery,  and  forms  an 
im|iortant  item  of  what  are  called  “  articles  de  Paris."  There  are  in  that  capital 
120  working  perfumers,  employing  about  3,000  men  and  women,  and  their  united 
returns  may  bo  estimated  at  not  less  than  forty  millions  of  francs  yearly. 

Next  to  Hungary-water  the  most  ancient  perfume  now  in  use  is  eau-de-Colognc 
or  Cologne- water,  which  was  invented  in  the  last  century  by  an  apothecary  residing 
in  tLat  city.  It  can,  however,  be  made  just  as  well  anywhere  else,  as  all  the 
ingredients  entering  in  its  composition  come  from  the  South  of  France  and  Italy. 
Its  perfume  is  extracted  principally  from  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  rind  of  tlie  fruit 
of  the  bitter  orange-tree  {Citrus  hirjarradtn),  which  blend  well  together  and  form  an 
harmonious  compound. 

*  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  employ  female  labour  iu  Eiujlaml,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  my 
example  was  soon  foUov.’ed. 
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The  toilet  vinegar  is  a  sort  of  improvement  on  eau-de-Cologne,  containing 
PplanniH  and  vinegar  in  addition  to  the  above.  Lavender-water  was  formerly  dis¬ 
tilled  with  alcohol  from  fresh  flowers,  but  is  now  prepai-cd  by  simply  digesting  the 
essential  oil  in  spirits,  which  produces  the  same  result  at  a  much  less  cost.  The 
finest  is  made  with  English  oil,  and  the  common  with  French,  which  is  consider¬ 
ably  cheaper,  but  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  coarse  flavour. 

Perfumes  for  the  handkerchief  are  composed  in  various  ways;  the  best  ai'c 
made  by  infusing  in  alcohol  the  pommades  or  oils  obteinetl  by  the  processes  1  have 
just  described.  This  alcoholate  possesses  the  true  scent  of  the  flowers  entirely  free 
from  the  empyreumatic  smell  inherent  in  all  essential  oils ;  as,  however,  there  arc 
but  six  or  seven  flowers  which  yield  pommades  and  oils,  the  perfumer  has  to  combine 
these  together  to  imitate  all  other  flowers.  This  may  be  called  the  truly  artistic 
part  of  perfumery,  for  it  is  done  by  studying  resemblances  and  aflinitics,  and 
blending  the  shades  of  scent  as  a  painter  does  the  colours  on  his  palette.  Thus,  for 
instance,  no  perfume  is  extracted  from  the  heliotrope,  but  as  it  has  a  strong  vanilla 
flavour,  by  using  vanilla  as  a  basis  with  other  ingredients  to  give  it  freshness,  a 
perfect  imitation  is  produced,  and  so  on  with  many  others. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  perfiuner’s  art  is  the  manufacture  of  toilet 
soaps.  They  are  generally  made  from  the  best  tallow  soaps,  which  are  remelted, 
purified,  and  scented.  They  can  also  be  made  by  what  is  called  the  cold  process, 
which  consists  in  combining  grease  with  a  fixed  dose  of  lees.  It  offers  a  certain 
advantage  to  perfumers  for  producing  a  delicately-scented  soap,  by  enabling  them 
to  use  as  a  basis  a  pommade  instead  of  fat,  which  could  not  be  done  with  the  other 
process,  as  the  heat  would  destroy  the  fragrance.  This  soap,  however,  re{|uirca 
being  kept  for  some  time  before  it  is  used,  in  order  that  the  saponification  may 
become  coutplete.  Soft  soap,  known  as  shaving  cream,  is  obtained  by  substituting 
potash  for  soda  lees,  and  transparent  soap  by  combining  soda  soap  with  alcohol. 
Another  sort  of  triinsparent  soap  has  been  produced  lately  by  incorporating  glycerine 
into  it,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  soap. 

'ITio  English  toilet  soaps  are  the  very  best  that  are  made;  the  French  come  next, 
but  as  they  are  not  remelted  they  never  acquire  the  softness  of  ours.  The  German 
soaps  are  the  very  worst  that  are  manufactured ;  the  cocoa-nut  oil  which  invariably 
forms  their  b-asis  leaves  a  strong  foetid  smell  on  the  hands,  and  their  very  cheapness 
is  a  deception,  for  as  cocoa-nut  oil  takes  up  twice  as  much  alkali  as  any  other  fatty 
substance,  the  soap  produced  with  it  wastes  away  in  a  very  short  time. 

Cosmetics,  pomatums,  washes,  dentifrices,  and  other  toilet  requisites  are  also 
largely  manufactured,  but  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  described  here  at  full  length, 
nor  shall  I  attempt  to  descant  on  their  rcsi^ective  merits,  which  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  skill  of  the  operator,  and  on  the  fitness  and  purity  of  the 
materials  used.  The  greatest  improvement  effected  in  these  preparations  lately  has 
been  the  introduction  of  glycerine.  Although  this  substance  was  discovered  in  the 
last  century,  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  medical  men  fully  recognised  and  appre¬ 
ciated  its  merits,  and  applied  it  to  the  cure  of  skin  diseases,  for  which  it  answers 
admirably.  Perfumers  are  now  beginning  to  avail  themselves  of  its  wonderful 
properties,  and  to  combine  it  with  their  .soaps  and  cosmetics. 

The  volatilisjition  of  perfumes  by  means  of  steam  is  aLo  a  modern  improvement. 
A  current  of  steam  is  made  to  pass  through  a  concentrated  essence,  from  which  it 
disengages  the  fragrant  molecules,  and  spn.*ads  them  through  the  armesphere  with 
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extraordinary  rapidity  and  force.  A  whole  theatre  may  be  perfumed  by  that 
means  in  ten  minutes,  and  a  drawing-room  naturally  in  much  less  time.  Thii 
system  has  the  advantage  of  purifying  the  air,  and  has  been  adopted  on  that  L 
account  by  some  of  the  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions.  I 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  I  shall  venture  to  offer  to  ladies  a  few  words  o{  < 
advice  on  the  choice  of  their  perfumes  and  cosmetics.  I  feel  that  this  is  delicate  ^ 
ground,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  let  my  remarks  be  of  a  purely  general  character,  j 

The  selection  of  a  perfume  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  I  should  no  nwH*  I 
presume  to  dictate  to  a  lady  which  scent  she  is  to  choose  than  I  would  to  an  epicutt  ' 
which  wine  he  is  to  drink ;  yet  I  may  say  to  the  nervous,  use  simple  extracts  of 
flowers  which  can  never  hurt  you  in  preference  to  compounds,  which  generallj 
contain  musk  and  other  ingredients  likely  to  affect  the  head.  Above  all,  avoid 
strong,  coarse  perfumes,  and  remember  that  if  a  woman’s  temper  may  be  told  from 
her  handwriting,  her  good  taste  and  good  breeding  may  as  easily  be  ascertained  bj 
the  perfume  she  uses.  AVhilst  a  real  Uuhj  charms  us  with  the  delicate  ethereil 
fragrance  she  sheds  around  her,  jispiring  vulgarity  will  as  surely  betray  itself  by  t  ) 
mouchoir  redolent  of  common  }>crfumeB. 

Hair  preparations  arc  like  medicines,  and  must  bo  varied  according  to  the 
consumer.  To  some  pomatum  is  more  suitable,  to  others  oil,  whilst  others,  again, 
require  neither,  and  shoubi  use  hair- washes  or  lotions.  For  these  personal  expe¬ 
rience  is  the  best  guide. 

Soap  is  an  article  in  such  general  use  that  some  cannot  afford  to  pay  much 
for  it ;  yet  I  would  say,  avoid  very  cheap  soaps,  which  irritate  the  skin  owing  ■ 
to  the  excess  of  alkali  they  contain.  Good  soaps  are  now  manufactured  at  a  very  I 
moderate  price  by  the  principal  Loudon  perfumers,  and  ought  to  satisfy  the  meet  I 
economical.  White,  yellow,  and  brown  are  the  best  colours  to  select. 

Tooth-powders  are  preferable  to  tooth-pastes.  The  latter  may  be  pleasanter  to 
use,  but  the  former  are  certainly  more  beneficial. 

Lotions  for  the  complexion  require  of  all  others  to  be  carefully  prepared.  Some 
are  composed  with  mineral  poisons,  which  render  them  dangerous  to  use,  althon^ 
they  may  be  effectual  in  curing  certain  skin  diseases.  There  ought  to  be  always  s  I 
distinction  made  between  those  that  are  intended  for  healthy  skins  or  for  cutaneous 
imperfections,  and  the  latter  may  be  easily  removed  without  liaving  recourse  to  ’ 
such  violent  remedies. 

Paints  for  the  face  I  cannot  conscientiously  recommend.  Rouge  is  innocuous 
iu  itself,  being  made  of  cochineal  and  saltiower,  but  whites  are  often  made  of 
deadly  poisons,  such  as  cost  poor  Zelger  his  life  a  few  months  since.*  The  best 
white  is  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  but  it  is  not  often  prepared  so.  To  professional 
people  who  cannot  dispense  with  these  I  must  only  recommend  great  care  in  their 
selection,  but  to  others  I  would  say,  cold  water,  fresh  air,  and  exercise  are  the 
best  recipes  for  health  and  beauty. 


*  M.  Zelger  waa  a  Belgian  singer  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera ;  daring  the  performance  of 
“  Oaillanmo  Tell,”  some  of  the  paint  which  he  had  on  his  face  accidentally  entered  bis  month,  | 
and  he  died  from  the  effects  after  a  very  painful  and  lingering  illness.  i 
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A  LOST  HOME. 

“  This  is  trutU  the  poet  sings, 

That  a  sorrow's  ofown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things." 


I  HAD  a  home  in  long!  ago, 

That  home-  is  lost  to  me : 

Down  where  the  glimmering  stream  docs 
flow 

Beneath  the  willow  tree, 

And  where  the  speckled  trout  do  rise 
On  Bommer  eves  at  dipping  flios, 

I  never  more  may  he. 

I've  seen  since  then  much  change  of  ill : 
Thank  God !  that  memory’s  faithful  still, 
ir. 

Ah  me  I  that  dear  old  stream  of  ours, 

Where  many  a  dragon-fly 
Sips  honeydow  from  yellow  flowers, 

Where  the  qnivering  lilies  lie ; 

Cool  lilies  with  brond,  broMw-Mke  louvee, 
tVhere  her  rushjr  nest  the  ousel  Si^aves, 
Where  Ihe  swafts  sail  irately  by : 

Hoiw  tehderly  fond  memory  dittga 
To  these  atid  suah-Nke  tMMfalt  things ! 

m. 

I  had  a  garden  long  ago, 

With  flow'rets  rich  and  rare  | 

1  loved  to  watoh  them  bud  and  blow 
Before  rank  grass  grew  there ; 

Belere  the  clustering  ivy  erept 
Into  the  room  Where  once  I  slept ; 

Deserted,  mouldering,  bare, 

Oar  walls  are  crumldtiig  day  by  day 
Beneath  the  touch  of  damp  decay ! 

IV. 

I  had  a  sister  long  ago, 

In  boyhood’s  thoughtless  hours, 

I  never  thought  I  loved  her  so ; 

And  now,  while  sorrow  lowers, 

A  stone  cross  pointing  to  the  sky 
Doth  mark  the  spot  where  she  doth  lie. 
Near  that  old  home  of  ours  : 

The  angels  knew  she  could  not  bear 
The  sight  of  all  the  ruin  there. 

V. 

I  Baw  bur  die  one  summer  night ; 

The  sun  was  sinking  low, 

The  last  red  rays  of  parting  light 
Were  glimmering  to  and  fro ; 


Geuo  were  the  last  rod  rays  of  gold. 

Dim  looked  the  distant  hills  and  cold. 

Ere  beav’nward  she  did  go ; 

And  when  all  light  forsook  the  sky 
We  heard  her  tremulous  '•  Good  bye !" 

VI. 

I've  wandered  many  a  mile  since  thou. 

My  heart  has  harder  grown  ; 

Fve  lived  so  long  with  worldly  uion, 

I’heir  thoughts  socm  half  my  own. 

But  oh  !  to  feel  upon  my  cheek 
Poor  sister’s  kiss— to  hoar  her  speak 
When  dro<^  my  spirit  lone, 

’Twould  Hoortm  this  restless,  fevered  ain 
And  I  shouM  feel  a  child  again. 

VII. 

A  year  ago  my  foot  did  pass 
Tho  threshold,  ours  nh  mote; 

I  sighed  to  see  tho  Dmg,  rank  grass 
Choke  up  my  lather’s  door ; 

To  see  along  each  panelled  wall 
The  slimy  slugs  incessant  crawl 
From  ceiling  down  to  floor. 

I  turned  away — I  could  not  htook 
On  desolation’s  work  to  look. 

tnii. 

A  redbreast  through  a  bfuken  pane 
Hofiped  t«  Mid  carolled  free ; 
t  sighed  to  think  so  blftho  a  strain 
Should  sound  so  sad  to  me ; 

I  stood  within  our  nursery,  whore 
I  used  to  lisp  my  evening  prayer 
Beside  my  mother's  kneo ; 

Hot,  blinding  tears  fell  thick  as  rain 
As  I  stammered  childhood's  prayer  again  I 

IX. 

I  turned  awaj’  in  sadness  deep. 

And,  echoing  from  the  floor. 

My  footfall  broke  tho  brown  owl’s  sleep, 
And  through  the  hingeless  door 
Ho  flow  with  screech  like  Banshee's  shriek ; 
'J'he  curdling  blood  forsook  my  cheek ; 

I'll  see  that  house  no  more  ; 

How  could  I  bear  to  stand  alone 
To  watch  it  crumbling  stone  by  stone  ? 

W,  B.  B.  Stevens. 


^piIE  praise  of  virtues  we  do  uot  possess  is  ceusure  in  disguise.  Isay  to  Mb. 

Mouser,  “  Keally  you  are  so  kind !”  but  1  kuow,  and  the  hvJy  knows  it  aki, 
that  kindness  is  as  strange  to  her  as  solvency  to  Spain.  Never  mind — we  under¬ 
stand  each  other.  She  siiys  to  me,  “  Dear  Jtirs.  Candour,  you  we  may  always  relj 
on but  she  knows  well  enough  that  if  I  said  all  I  knew  about  the  complexion 
and  about  the  curls,  about — well,  she  might  return  the  compliment.  Silence  u 
often  discretion.  Better  say  nothing  than  say  ill  of  your  neighbours.  But  there 
are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  I  cannot  help  saying — if,  as  the  lady  says  in  the 
song,  “  I  die  for  it” — that  the  stuck-up  and  ridiculous  pretensions  of  a  certain  ladj 
of  my  acquiiiutance,  and  youis  (everybody  with  a  ha'])enny  in  the  pocket  know 
her),  are  so  extravagant  that  the  sooner  they  are  shown  up  and  put  down  the 
better. 

I  allude  to  Britannia.  1  have  her  image  before  me.  She  is  lightly  clad,  her 
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head  armed  with  a  casque,  herself  uucomfortably  seated  on  the  sharp  edge  of  a 
ghidd,  while  she  holds  a  three-pronged  fork  in  her  left  hand  and  looks  out  at  a  ship 
vhich  is  sailing  away  from  a  lighthouse  in  her  rear.  Now,  I  am  informed  on  the 
authority  of  the  poet  that  Britannia  rules  the  waves.  This  is  one  of  the  rules 
which  has  a  great  many  exceptions,  and  the  conscientious  designer  of  the  copper 
coinage  throws  in  the  lighthouse  just  to  s-ay  as  much.  Britannia  with  all  her 
vaunted  rule  is  obliged  to  take  the  precautions  adopted  by  the  genii  of  other 
nations.  There  must  be  along  her  coasts  friendly  lights  warning  of  sunken  rocks 
and  dangerous  shoals,  or  inviting  to  peaceful  harbour  and  secure  repose,  for 
Neptune  will  have  his  way  even  on  the  shores  of  Britain.  I  overheard  Neptune,  a 
long  while  ago,  telling  Freedom,  to  a  pianoforte  accompaniment,  that  little  Britam 
was  his  own  island — “  a  nice  little,  tight  httle  island,”  which,  as  a  Londoner, 
scaredy  came  up  to  my  ideas  of  Little  Britain — a  place  so  called  somewhere 
down  by  the  Charterhouse ;  but  it  is  most  likely  that  Neptune  meant  the  whole 
country — that  his  little  Britain  was  our  Great  Britain,  and  that  both  himself  and 
Freedom  intended  to  pay  us  a  delicate  compliment.  Neptune,  however,  although 
in  the  song  inclined  to  be  good-humoured  and  respectful,  is  very  far  from  being 
either  the  one  or  the  other  in  real  life ;  and  as  to  owning  allegiance  to  the  sway  of 
Britannia,  he  no  more  renders  anything  of  the  sort  to  her  than  he  did  to  the  Anglo- 
Danish  monarch  who  was  good  enough  to  provide  a  neat  anecdote  and  effective 
tableau  for  historical  painters  and  writers  in  ages  to  come.  Britannia  in  carpeted 
drawing-rooms,  or  even  in  tavern  parlours,  may  rule  the  waves,  but  not  at  sea. 

At  sea  Britannia  is  very  much  at  sea,  grand  and  solemn  as  she  may  look  on  the 
sea-shore.  Take  her,  I  say — not,  of  course,  in  her  official  costume,  but  properly 
habited,  leaving  her  light  garments,  helmet,  and  trident  at  home  for  parliamentary 
orators  to  play  with — take  her  on  board  ship — splendid  packet — a  clipper ;  let  her 
make  the  voyage  to  Ireland,  and  if  she  does  not  suffer  something  I  am  very  greatly 
mistaken. 

Rule  the  waves !  Yes,  it  is  tolerably  easy  while  they  gaily  ripple  in  the  sun¬ 
beams,  and  coyly  play  with  the  timbers  of  the  big  ship.  It  is  delightful  to  hear 
thar  gay  murmuring  song — like  the  music  of  syrens — beautiful  to  gaze  on  the 
jewelled  surface  they  spread  out  under  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven.  Rule ! — they 
need  no  rule ;  they  recognise  the  lady  in  the  mantle  as  the  bright  genius  whose 
birth  was  sung  by  angels  in  full  chorus.  So,  as  the  evening  shadows  lengthen,  as 
twilight  deepens  into  night,  Mrs.  B.  goes  down  below  to  the  sumptuous  tea  which 
is  provided,  and  over  ham  and  eggs,  and  dried  salmon,  and  hot  mutton-chops,  and 
potted  shrimps,  and  German  sausage,  and  toast,  and  coffee,  and  cakes,  and  tea,  is 
Tsstly  agreeable.  She  feels  her  power :  the  obedient  waves  are  playfully  tapping  on 
the  cabin  windows  and  singing  softest  lullaby  as  Diana  rises  from  her  silver  couch 
snd  sends  down  her  chaste  blessing  in  a  flood  of  light. 

But  the  waves  grow  troublesome ;  the  ship  heaves ;  those  on  shipboard  follow 
•hip’s  example.  The  stout  gentleman  who  has  been  feeding  like  a  boa  flies  like  a 
hare ;  this  prosaic  gentleman,  this  poetical  lady,  this  man  who  has  been  everywhere, 
this  woman  who  has  been  nowhere,  this  young  collegian  returning  to  Dublin,  this 
old  absentee  on  the  way  to  his  estates,  this  sorrowful  wife,  this  gay  widow,  all 
begin  to  separate  rather  hurriedly  and  to  look  a  little  whiter  than  when  tea  began. 
Now,  Mrs.  B.,  is  your  opportunity ;  for  our  stomachs’  sake  exert  your  influence, 
for  Britons  never,  never,  never - 


FAMILIAR  LINES. 


“  Steward !’’  I 

Do  you  know  the  feeling  (Marshall  Hall,  I  have  understood,  described  itv^l 
runutely  from  notes  jotted  down  during  personal  experience  of  the  malady)— thi 
lot  flush,  the  deadly  shiver,  the  horrid  nausea,  the  throbbing  brain — the  sense  tlutJ 
as  Mrs.  Brown  expresses  it,  die  you  may,  but  move  you  can’t — do  you  know  any.® 
thing  of  it?  You  were  talking  just  now  al)out  great  people — presentations  it  ^ 
court,  and  the  rest  of  it — sir  transit  I  You  were  dilating  on  the  beauties  of  tie  \ 
sea-skip — O  shun  ocean !  You  were  talking  of  old  times,  old  houses,  old  frierda- 1  t  I 
the  sea  brings  everything  up  !  You  were  condemning  games  of  chance,  and  the  li^  * -A 
began  to  play  pitch-and-toss !  You  were  declaring  that  the  “peoples” — meanin(  andj 
Poles,  Hungarians,  Venetians,  and  others — would  assert  themselves,  and  truly  yoi  Lois 
can  keep  nothing  down  !  ,  life  ^ 


“  Steward !” 


If  ever  there  was  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  trident  potentiality,  it  is  3  wa?  i 
now  arrived.  Where  is  Britannia  ?  Down  below,  in  the  ladies’  cabin.  i  He  g 

Ladies’  cabin — pest-house,  1665— cholera  hospital — Bliick  Hole  at  Calcutta /my  n 
This  my  berth,  is  it  ? — rather  say  my  death  !  On  one  of  the  seats  in  the  very  j  a  pn 
midst,  determination  in  the  glance  of  her  poor  yellow  bilious  eyes ! — is  one  of  tint  not  1 
most  strong-minded  of  our  crew.  She  has  provided  herself  with  a  basin,  and 


calmly  waiting  the  approach  of  worse  than  death.  This  sort  of  woman  would  han'''ith 
gone  to  the  guiUotine  without  flinching.  One  feels  ashamed  in  her  presence  to  uttan'^ ' 


a  moan.  Here  are  two  sisters  utterly  helpless,  making  no  effort  to  resist,  offeriu/ .  T 
no  sign  of  endurance — simply  helpless,  and  clinging  to  one  another.  Will  they  /The  I 
ever  get  over  the  Irish  Channel  ?  They  feel  that  if  they  die,  they  die — if  the  ship  Uhe  k 
goes  down,  it  goes  down ;  they  are  beyond  resistance ;  they  cower  like  two  tih  he 
under  a  hawk,  and  at  every  fresh  lurch  they  seem  to  say  a  little  prayer.  Down  a  "ish  i 
her  face,  exhausted,  half -dead  with  terror,  and  three-parts  dead  with  sicknoi, 
which  leave  a  very  little  part  of  life  within  her,  is  another  poor  lady,  shutting  oil  T1 
all  signs  and  sounds,  seeing  nothing  but  the  fiery  image  of  her  own  eyeballs  on  hs  r  i 
burning  eyelids,  hearing  nothing  but  the  waves  beating  like  the  ghosts  of  so  muj 


ship’s  carpenters  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  as  if  they  would  beat  it  in.  What  is 
the  wild  waves  saying  ?  “  You’U  be  worse  before  you’re  better — steward !  Tb 

ship’s  on  fire,  or  sinking ;  let  her — steward !  You  did  not  think  of  this  at  tei-  ■•‘7  “ 
steward !  You’ll  remember,  you’ll  remember  me — steward !  I  am  the  blue  ui  P 
fresh  and  ever  free — steward !  I  am  not  from  the  country,  but  you  can’t  get  ow 
me — steward!  Don’t  you  wish  you  were  on  dryland — steward  I  Safe  on  yw 
own  little  island— steward  I  You  English  never,  never  will  be  slaves — stewardl- 
for  your  Britannia  ever  rules  the  waves — steward  I” 

But  is  not  this  Britannia  rushing  in  with  hand  to  mouth,  making  mad  bai^ 
way  towards  the  window  ?  It  may  be,  but  with  the  whirl  and  heaving  all  aboil  ‘ 
the  most  familiar  things  grow  strange.  AVe  are  down,  we  are  up — we  are  havingi  “  ^ 

fresh  roll — we  are  larboard,  we  are  starboard — there  is  a  crash  of  crockery — we  »  ^ 
in  pandemonium ! 

Who  would  not  be  gbid  of  any  remedy  for  this  horrible  malady  ?  How  mnel  I  1 
do  the  majority  of  us  suffer  from  its  effects — we,  the  Queens  of  the  Ocean !  Itbi  ^  " 

been  somewhere  said,  with  great  propriety,  that  if  Britannia  rules  the  waves  Hi 
a  pity  she  does  not  rule  them  a  little  etraighter,  and  that  is  exactly  my  Een** ^  - 

“  infinitely  better  expressed.” 
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BV  THE  At’THOU  OF  “  BEECHWOOD  MANOU.” 

IN  FIVE  BARTS. 


tkel 


IV.— THE  HEATH  cnAMi;i;i: 


t-f  i  LLON  still  came  to  give  me  lessons,  and  I  learnt  the  quicker  that  I  loved  so 
fondly.  There  was  no  cloud  on  my  happiness.  1  hatl  forgotton  the  voice 
iof  and  also  the  mystery  that  seemefl  to  surround  me.  Now  I  was  I^ois  the  beloved,  not 
yoi  Lois  the  accursed.  I  felt  so  safe  in  Allon’s  arms  that  1  could  even  defy  fate.  My 
I  life  was  one  long  holiday.  In  the  morning  I  might  look  for  my  master’s  coming, 
*  and  when  he  had  come,  and  the  lessons  were  finished,  and  the  books  put  by,  there 
ha  1  ass  a  pleasant  walk  with  him  on  the  breezymoor,  or  a  climb  up  the  steep  hill-side. 

i  He  gathered  me  harebells  and  heather,  with  sprigs  of  yeUow  gorse,  and  I  accepted 
itti  imy  mountaiu  bouquet  as  if  it  had  been  composed  of  the  rarest  exotics,  and  wore  it 
roj  as  fTOudly.  In  the  evening  I  read ;  and  sometimes,  absorbed  in  my  book,  I  would 
thil  ot  hear  a  furtive  step  or  feel  a  beloved  presence  until  two  strong  hands  were 
idii|cl!isped  over  my  eyes  and  a  kiss  laid  on  my  lips.  Then  would  my  heart  tremble 
ium  aith  exquisite  bliss.  I  pray  that  I  may  not  have  been  wrong,  but  I  loved  this 
ittaf  :  lan  as  if  I  had  been  a  heathen  worshipper  and  he  my  god. 
fiai  S  Those  were  glorious  days.  Can  you  wonder  if  I  linger  over  them  so  fondly  V 
thtjj'Tbesun  soon  died  out  of  my  sky,  and  now  I  am  chilled — chilled  to  the  soul.  In 
ghipL'Jie  long  gloomy  future  I  can  see  but  one  stiir  of  promise.  There  iire  no  mairiages 
(tit Hu  heaven,  but  there  is  such  unity  and  love,  such  perfect  bliss,  that  I  could  not 
HOI  *ish  to  be  Allon’s  wife,  w’hen  I  may  be  an  angel  by  his  side,  with  (lod  for  our 
H«Uilher,  and  Paradise  for  our  home ! 

The  time  was  drawing  near  now  when  I  might  expect  one  of  those  mysterious 
tt  hi  ^'li’monstrations  whose  perio<licity  was  one  of  its  most  extrivordinary  features.  I 
I'W  languid  and  restless  too  as  the  time  approached,  and,  in  addition  to  my 
atal  anxiety,  suffered  real  physical  pain.  It  seemed  as  if  these  manifestations 
jcould  not  occur  without  weakening  me  constitutionally,  through  the  great  strain  on 
y  mind.  I  spoke  to  Allon  llaynal  of  my  fears,  and  w'as  petted,  and  jx)oh-poohed, 
id  pronounced  visionary  and  excitable,  and  told  to  take  medical  advice,  when  I 
ksnted  nothing  but  symjmthy.  But  in  this  one  instance  Allon  failed  me.  I 
t  'ieve  he  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  with  the  hope  of  dispelling  the  delusion 
p11_  I  entertained ;  but,  instead  of  giving  me  strength,  he  took  from  my  strength,  and 
feft  me  to  face  the  foe  alone. 

We  were  out  together  that  fatal  night  until  the  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens. 

!  walked  tiU  I  was  footsore,  and  still  my  master  showed  no  mercy. 

“  I  mean  to  tire  you  thoroughly,"  he  said.  “  You  shaU  sleep  soundly  to-night, 
3  spite  of  all  the  spirits  that  walk  the  earth.  I’ll  wager  that  you  close  your  eyes 
rt'tly  you  reach  your  pillow,  and  never  open  them  again  until  broad  daylight.” 

I  had  never  seen  him  so  cheerful  as  he  was  this  evening.  His  usual  mood 
lined  to  gravity,  but  he  could  relish  a  good  jest,  and  rather  enjoyed  being 
I  thought ;  and  I  gave  him  plenty  of  trouble.  Sometimes  he  would 
l^r^tch  himself  indolently  on  the  sofa,  and  call  me  to  him  as  if  1  were  an  obedient 
idog.  This  kind  of  thing  I  considered  it  ray  duty  to  resent.  I  would  fiutter 
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close  to  him,  with  a  show  of  eager  alacrity,  and  just  as  his  arms  were  ready  tog; 
a  close  welcome  I  would  dart  off  again,  laughing  mischievously.  Ho  would  coni 
his  energetic  efforts  to  capture  me  for  a  time ;  but  at  last  ho  would  grow 
turn,  shut  his  eyes,  and  pretend  to  be  lazily  indifferent  as  to  my  actions ;  but 
me  approach  one  inch  too  near,  and  I  was  energetically  taken  possession  of 
pimished  with  great  severity.  I  was  slim  and  limber ;  but  lissomness  is  naij 
match  for  strength,  I  found,  and  gradmilly  I  shunned  these  encounters,  fwo . 
wholesome  horror  of  being  worsted.  I  went,  then,  when  I  was  called,  bu 
managed  to  be  so  impracticable  when  I  got  there  that  he  declared  I  waslihi 
thorny  rose,  tempting  to  the  eye  but  sharp  to  the  touch,  and  w'ould  send  me  had 
to  my  seat  again  tvith  a  few  comments  on  my  conduct  anything  but  coniji 
mentary  ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  reached  a  due  distiince  than  1  became  immodistdT 
as  suave  and  equable  as  if  tempests  of  feeling  were  foreign  to  my  nature, 
continued  perfectly  tranquil  and  sweet  until  I  had  persuaded  him  into  wanting  l 
again  badly,  when  I  became  a  prickly  plant  again  with  convenient  ease. 

But  this  evening  we  had  not  the  faintest  misunderstanding  of  any  kind,  sad 
have  been  grateful  since  that  we  had  not.  Over  the  long  line  of  distant  dusi 
hills  the  moon’s  full  disc  rose  softly,  without  a  cloud  near  to  mar  her  brightnoi  ci| 
dim  her  clear  pale  eye.  We  watched  her  together,  and  together  we  wondend : 
there  were  any  living  creatures  within  that  luminous  ball  of  light  for  whom 
Saviour  had  died,  as  for  us.  Then  he  pointed  me  out  the  white  pathway  of  Etd 
called  the  Milky  Way,  and  red-eyed  Mars,  and  tender  Hesperus,  and  fretful  Veniii' 
and  Diana,  and  Saturn,  and  many  other  of  those  bright  constellations  which  I k| 
hitherto  loved  without  knowing  ;  and  I  said  at  last — 

“  I  will  certainly  learn  :istronomy  :  I  like  it  so.” 

He  promised  me  that  1  should,  and  then  he  turueil  mo  round  to  look  at 
broad,  bare,  sombre  moor,  and  to  ask  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  it  under  suoli 
picturesque  aspect  before. 

I  like  it  best  in  the  sunshine,”  I  said,  because  then  the  gorse  and  Lcatk 
are  in  a  golden  and  purple  flame,  and  seem  to  light  you  .across  it.” 

“  1  would  rather  have  the  shadow,  if  it  be  not  too  dense,  than  the  broad  blia 
he  said  in  a  reflective  tone  that  showed  he  was  pursuing  some  image  of  his  on 
1  cannot  bear  that  strong  glare  which  brings  out  defects  and  dispels  deliuka 
I  would  pray  to  be  always  deceived  rather  than  have  my  keen  sensibilities  shock 
by  a  rough  disenchantment.  Now  the  moor  there — who  could  tell  by  this  ligti 
that  it  was  patched  by  dangerous  quagmires,  and  that  the  soil  was  so  sterile  ul 
unlovely  that  it  harboured  nothing  but  rank  weeds  or  coarse  shrubs  ?  A\^e  migi![ 
believe  it  a  fertile  plain  cloven  by  corn-fields  if  we  chose  to  indulge  k 
imagination.” 

“  And  what  should  we  gain  by  Ijeguiling  ourselves  in  that  way  ?” 

“  Increased  enjoyment.” 

But  enjoyment  is  not  the  sole  aim  and  end  of  life.” 

“No,  no.” 

He  looked  upward  musingly,  and  a  solemn,  rapt  expression  stole  over  his  h| 
features. 

Once  I  lived  for  that,  and  that  alone.  But  true,  pure  love  mends  a  uw 
ways,  and  humbles  him  in  his  own  eyes.  1  longed  to  be  worthy  of  you,  Lok  ; 
strove  so  earnestly,  not  only  to  gain  you  but  to  merit  you,  that  insensibly  I  gi’ 
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fitter  for  tie  blessings  in  store  for  mo.  Now  if  God  were  suddenly  to  require  my 
soul,  you  would  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that,  although  I  have  enjoyed  life 
go  intensely  of  late,  I  have  never  been  so  well  prepared  for  death.  And  now,  my 
Lois,  it  is  getting  late,  and  you  must  certainly  go  in.  Hark !  it  is  striking  eleven.’’ 

We  stood,  clasped  together,  listening  as  the  distinct,  grave  strokes  struck  sharply 
on  the  frosty  air. 

“  What  a  deep,  solemn  toll  that  old  clock  has !”  I  said ;  “  it  sounds  like  a 
passing  knell." 

He  shuddered  so  intensely  that  I  looked  up  at  him  with  painful  apprehension. 
Tbe  naoonbeams  silvered  his  upturned  face,  but  even  in  the  white  light  he  was  hale 
and  handsome,  and  he  towered  above  me  as  strong  as  a  rock,  and  full  of  life  in  its 
most  perfect,  complete  sense.  I  laughed  to  scorn  my  own  fears.  He  stoop&l  down 
to  me,  and  now  his  face  was  in  shadow — a  dense,  ominous  shadow,  like  a  mask. 

“  I  like  your  laugh,”  he  said ;  “  no  silver  bell  was  ever  clearer  or  sweeter.  Lois, 
may  you  always  have  a  happy  laugh  reiidy  on  your  lips,  and  brightness  in  your 
heart  1" 

“You  may  turn  tyrant,”  was  my  demure  suggestion. 

“  Chile’s  maxim,  ‘  Know  thyself,’  is  very  hard  to  practise.  I  do  not  know 
myself,  or  I  should  swear  that  I  never  could  be  a  tyrant ;  but  as  it  is,  I  must  let 
you  run  the  risk,  if  risk  there  be.” 

“  I  am  glad  and  willing,  master.” 

“  No  oath,  however  solemn,  could  make  your  trust  greater,  or  my  intention 
more  sincere ;  so,  Lois,  my  only  love,  without  any  protestations,  with  all  my  heart, 
good-night,  and  God  bless  you !” 

He  took  my  face  between  his  hands,  and  then,  without  passion,  but  with 
infinite  tenderness  and  love,  he  kissed  first  my  two  downcast  eyes,  then  my  lips, 
and,  repeating  his  benediction  fers’ently  to  the  murmur  of  my  response,  he  strained 
me  tighter,  loosened  me,  and  was  gone. 

I  went  straight  to  my  own  room,  fastening  the  great  doors  behind  me.  I  found 
my  night-candle  alight  on  the  hall-table,  but  every  one  beside  myself  had  retired. 
Mrs.  Peritonne  acknowledged  my  habits  to  be  peculiar,  but  respected  them  never¬ 
theless.  We  had  two  stout  maids  in  the  establishment  now,  but  I  never  required, 
or  even  wished,  that  they  should  wait  up  for  me.  I  liked  to  be  perfectly  free  and 
unrestrained  in  my  movements.  A  large  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth  of  my  bedroom, 
and,  bolting  my  door,  I  sat  down  beside  it,  and  began  to  divest  myself  of  my 
clothing.  I  shook  my  long  hair  about  my  shoulders,  and  scattered  it  reflectively 
between  my  fingers,  letting  the  light  shine  through  its  ruddy  darkness.  Then, 
pensively,  I  gathered  it  together  again  in  one  ample  knot,  and  inclosed  it  in  a  net. 

I  was  thinking  all  the  while,  and  but  dimly  conscious  of  my  actions.  The  fire 
(larkeneil  whilst  I  was  still  in  profound  reverie,  and  I  did  not  remember  to  replenish 
it.  Suddenly  I  grew  chill — not  feeling  an  ordinary  chilliness,  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  low  fire  and  keen  air,  but  a  deathlike  coldness  which  paralysed 
my  limbs,  and  made  my  tongue  chatter  between  my  teeth.  I  tried  to  rise,  but 
sank  back  again,  inert  and  powerless. 

“  How  strange !”  I  exclaimed  aloud,  and  my  voice  sounded  hollow  and 
cavernous,  as  if  i  had  been  in  a  vault  underground.  I  fought  valiantly  with  my 
increasing  terror;  1  struggled  to  rise  again  ;  I  lectured  myself  liarshly ;  but  in  vain  : 

I  was  rooted  to  the  chair,  and  prostrate  with  fright.  A  soft  wind  blew  across  my 
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face,  but,  instead  of  reviving  me,  it  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  increasing  i 
dumb,  motionless  panic,  and  raising  my  fear  to  the  height  of  an  actual  phrsl 
pang.  I  had  not  the  faintest  power  over  my  own  actions,  no  more  exercise  of  i: 
than  the  merest  machine,  but  some  influence  took  me  under  its  guidance,  ul 
caused  me  to  look  towards  the  bed.  Never  to  my  dying  day  can  I  forget  a  singti 
detail  of  that  terrible  vision.  I 

The  gilded  canopy,  high-swung  and  coronet-shaped,  seemed  of  itself  to  liaT;| 
gathered  together  the  blood-reJ  curtains  and  cast  them  away  behind.  Theil 
formed  a  long  trailing  heap  on  the  carpet,  but  were  wound  so  tightly  about  tk(| 
pillars  that  they  threw  no  reflection  of  their  deep  tints  on  the  wan  sheets  sm 
counterpane.  By  this  means  I  could  distinctly  sec  that  a  white  calm  face  reitei 
on  the  pillows,  as  if  in  deep  sleep.  The  face  was  so  like  my  own  that  I  actmllj 
started,  or  fancied  I  did.  I  watched  this  woman  with  my  whole  soul,  and  present^ 
I  saw  a  dark  cautious  figure  approach  the  bed,  and  lean  above  her. 

My  Gtod !  how  well  I  knew  that  man ! 

He  opene<l  a  large  signet  ring  on  his  hand  (I  had  often  seen  him  wear  it),  tool 
from  the  golden  cavity  a  minute  ball,  and  gently  dropped  it  between  the  paitec 
lips  of  the  sleeper.  She  coughed  slightly,  and  her  featimes  were  contorted  by  soik 
sudden  pang,  but  it  passed  off  without  rousing  her  thoroughly.  The  murderer  ke; ' 
stealthy  guard  for  a  few  minutes,  then,  with  a  look  of  cruel  triumph  on  his  (htij 
face,  he  noiselessly  retired. 

After  awhile  she  awoke  uttering  a  low  cry  through  her  parched  lips. 

“  Water — water — for  mercy’s  sake !” 

The  monster  came  forward  quickly,  and  mocked  her  prayer. 

“  Water !”  he  answered  derisively ;  “  surely  such  a  dainty  dame  as  you  woul 
prefer  wine !” 

“  No;  my  throat  is  burning— burning!”  and  she  clutched  at  it  wildly.  “Oik 
drop  of  water  only,  I  beseech  you !” 

He  surveyed  her  agonies  with  calm  triumph. 

“  Do  you  remember  the  prayer  I  once  made  to  you,  Lois  ?  I  pleaded  a 
earnestly  for  ‘  one  word  of  love’  as  you  now  plead  for  ‘  one  drop  of  water.’  W; 
my  petition  granted?” 

“  I  had  none  to  give  you,”  she  replied,  with  an  effort  at  dignity  and  endaraiw 

“  Well,  then,  I  have  no  water  to  give  you,”  he  said,  and  turned  as  if  to 
the  room. 

“  But  in  the  carafe  there  is  plenty.  It  would  be  so  easy - ” 

“  I  might  retort  that  you  had  plenty  of  love  to  bestow,  and  that  a  slight  rfir 
only  would  have  sufficed  to  turn  it  in  the  channel  I  desired.  But  you  would  bj 
endeavour  to  benefit  me ;  why  should  I  fatigue  myself  to  benefit  you  ?” 

“  Cruel — cruel !”  she  miurinured  in  a  choking  voice,  .and  waved  her  white  mb 
over  her  he.ad  in  passionjite  reproach.  Then  gurgling  through  the  foam  on  herli? 
I  heard  the  tender  call,  “  Ixkis,  my  little  one !”  and  strove  with  all  my  might  i 
reach  her  side;  but  something  fifty  times  stronger  than  myself  held  mo  back,  » 
1  had  to  watch  the  whole  scene  patient  and  dumb.  But  he  heard,  and  miff 
answer  her. 

“  liOis  shall  come,”  he  p.aid,  “  but  not  yet.  When  you  .arc  too  exhausted  ^ 
speak,  or  even  lo()k  at  her,  then  she  shall  l)e  brought,  th.at  her  last  memory  of  i- 
mothcT  may  be  cold  and  painful,  r.ather  than  tender  and  sad.  Tell  me,  am  1 1* 
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keen  in  vengeance?  If  I  hated  you  with  a  lees  deadly  hatred,  I  might  not  think 
of  these  little  refinements  of  cruelty.  But  as  it  is,  you  can  hardly  tell  how  I 
gloat  over  my  own  fertility  of  resources.  You  know,  of  course,  that  I  murdered 
you?" 

She  liowed  her  faint  head. 

“I  had  a  subtle  iwison  in  my  ring.  I  administered  a  pill  to  you  as  you 
slept.  But  how  did  I  get  to  your  room  ?  Not  by  the  vulgar  artifice  of  secreting 
myself  under  your  bed.  Such  small  means  did  not  suit  my  large  ambition.  Look 
here."  He  put  back  his  hand,  touched  the  panelling,  and  it  slid  open,  displaying 
a  dark  gaping  aperture  and  a  sombre  descent  of  steps.  “  This  is  my  passage,  and 
well  it  suits  me,  since  I  can  come  and  go  as  I  like.  For  weeks  now  I  have  lived  in 
two  rooms  below  which  are  absolutely  unknown  to  any  living  creature,  and  will 
never  now  be  discovered,  in  all  probability.  When  I  had  persuaded  your  husband 
of  your  faithlessness - ” 

“  I  was  never  faithless,"  she  answered  with  strong  effort.  “  I  went  to  him  a 
true  bride;  and  when  he  died,  pardoning  me,  he  pardoned  a  wrong  that  had  never 
been  committed ;  for  I  was  then,  as  at  first,  a  pure  wife  to  him ,  and  a  piu-e  mother 
to  his  child." 

She  sank  back  exhausted  as  she  finished  speaking,  and  1  fancy  she  hardly 
heard  his  answer,  spoken  with  provoking  comix)sure,  which  seemed,  to  say  the 
least,  horribly  ill-placed : — 

“  Yes,  you  were  all  right,  as  I  knew ;  but  poor  Burt  was  credulous,  and  he 
believed  my  lie  readily.  He  tried  to  forgive  you  for  his  child’s  sake,  and  the  effort 
cost  him  his  life.  But  now  I  think  I  may  fetch  Lois.” 

He  went.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  through  the  door  I  always  used,  loading 
a  little  child  by  the  hand — a  little  child  with  great  wistful  eyes,  flooded  with  fresh 
tears — a  little  child  whom  I  recognised  easily,  and  had  wondered  over  often,  looking 
down  into  the  water,  or  peering  half-frightened  into  a  broken  mirror.  I  remembered 
the  face,  altered  and  matured  as  it  now  was.  Indeed,  it  seemed  more  familiar  and 
distinct  to  me  than  any  older  and  later  reflection  of  the  same  countenance.  I 
watched  eagerly  for  the  little  child  to  take  her  cold  kiss  of  the  mother’s  wan  face, 
and  I  pitied  her  anew,  for  I  could  tell  what  passionate  agony  was  in  her  young 
heart  as  she  turned  away  unsatisfied,  and  marvelle<i  why  her  mother  should  have  no 
word  or  look  for  her.  And  when  she  lingeretl  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  loath 
to  depart  without  some  sign,  although  I  heard  the  fiendish  whisper  that  stirred  the 
poor  mother’s  almost  silent  pulses,  and  made  her  wTithe  with  an  agony  worse  than 
death,  she  did  not,  but  still  I  knew  that  she  suffered  nearly  as  much  as  I.  Then 
the  man  ar  d  child  departed,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  the  gasping  creature  dying 
on  the  bed.  She  perished  in  slow  agonies,  alone,  neglected,  without  a  soul  to  wipe 
the  death-damps  from  her  brow,  or  kneel  to  pray  at  her  side.  My  eyes  were  never 
once  permitte<l  to  quit  her  face  until  with  one  protract’d  sigh  she  expired. 

Ancl  suddenly  my  limlis  were  loosened  from  bondage,  the  chilly  blood  warmed 
in  my  veins,  my  susjx'uded  brcivth  came  sharp  and  fast,  1  had  full  power  to  exercise 
my  own  will,  and  became  a  free  agent  once  more.  I  found  myself  in  absolute 
darkness.  The  fire  was  quite  dead,  the  candle  out.  I  groped  about  until  I  found 
some  lucifers,  when  I  lighted  a  taper  on  my  dressing-table,  and  panting,  but  resolute 
I  approached  the  bed.  I  would  know  the  truth  at  once.  I  must.  Suspense  was 
BO  terrible  that  any  certainty,  however  horrible,  would  be  a  relief.  I  drew  near 
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with  my  flickering  light,  and  looked.  No  one  vraa  there — nothing,  either  living  ot 
dead.  But  the  cui-tains  tcerc  wound  tight  round  the  bedposts  as  they  had  necer  beet 
before,  and  on  the  pillow  was  the  distinct  impression  of  a  human  head.  I  drew  had 
staggered,  stunned,  and  breathless.  I  glanced  at  the  panelling  with  a  wild  stare. 
Would  that  too  give  any  signal  ?  It  gaped  open,  showing  a  black  chasm  beyond, 
a  pit  of  destruction  ready  for  unwary  feet.  I  closed  it  w'ith  a  quick  jerk,  and  went 
mechanically  back  to  my  chair,  and  sat  down.  1  was  faint  and  stupefled,  and  1 
fancy  I  must  have  quite  lost  my  senses  for  a  time,  for  when  I  became  again  consciom 
the  broad  daylight  streamed  in  through  the  latticed  window,  and  made  a  chequered 
pattern  on  the  floor. 

I  still  felt  strangely,  but  an  ample  draught  of  the  iced  water  from  my  bottle 
revived  me.  I  chafed  my  benumbed  limbs,  and  looked  about  in  curious  dismay. 
Tliere  was  no  sign  of  disorder  in  my  apartment ;  the  bed  was  smooth  as  a  bed 
would  be  that  had  not  been  slept  in;  the  treacherous  panel  gave  no  hint  of  its  secret; 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  delusion  that  I  had  been  the  victim  of  an  ugly 
nightmare  but  the  taper  showing  its  “  ineffectual  fire”  against  the  daylight. 

But  1  knew  the  mode  of  opening  the  secret  door,  for  I  had  watched  everything 
with  clear,  unclouded  eyes  and  perfect  comprehension.  But  supposing  there  should 
be  no  door  there  at  all  ?  Then  the  vision  would  be  falsified,  and  I  should  christen 
it  a  dream  only,  and  dismiss  it  from  my  mind.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  pand 
should  slide  back  as  1  touched  it,  I  should  look  upon  this  fact  as  direct  confirmation 
of  the  supernatural  nature  of  my  vision,  and  I  should  give  it  my  full  faith  ever 
hereafter,  and  act  on  its  revelations.  I  had  never  heard  the  barest  suggestion  of 
any  concealed  passages  or  rooms  in  the  house.  I  was  absolutely  unbiassed  the  night 
before,  and  I  had  not  even  a  vivid  impression  or  a  faint  jumbling  of  facts  to  hdp 
me  to  my  marvellous  experience. 

I  approached  the  door  with  my  heart  thumping  heavily  against  my  sides,  and  i 
dull  fear  absorbing  all  my  faculties.  I  placed  one  tremulous  finger  on  a  lion’s  head 
grotesquely  carved,  pushed  it,  and  lo  1  it  slid  back  noiselessly,  and  I  beheld  a  dark 
passage,  seamed  with  a  faint  flicker  of  light  from  the  window  of  my  room,  and 
beyond  this  a  few  steps  ending  in  the  blackness  of  the  blackest  night. 

I  drew  back  sharply,  pressed  the  panel  into  its  old  place  again,  and  moved 
towards  the  door.  I  thought  I  would  go  to  Mrs.  Peritonne,  for  I  was  so  weak,  id 
overwrought,  that  I  w'as  no  longer  fit  to  be  alone.  I  did  not  mean  to  confide  is 
her,  but  at  such  a  time  the  society  of  a  cheery,  commonplace  person  seemed  to  me 
the  most  beneficial  possible.  Her  hearty,  unctuous  laugh,  her  stout,  solid  figure,  I 
could  picture  as  dispelling  the  most  ghostly  images,  and  even,  perhaps,  frightening 
the  ghosts  themselves.  I  reflected  upon  Mrs.  Peritonne’s  personal  characteriatki 
with  unusual  favour  as  I  unbolted  my  door  to  seek  her  company.  As  my  palm 
touched  the  handle  to  turn  it,  a  keen  arrowy  pain  shot  through  my  heart.  “  Ahl 
1  shall  die,”  I  thought,  the  spasm  was  so  sharp ;  and  instinctively  I  called  alood, 
“  Allon !  Alien !”  as  if  he  could  save  me  solely  by  his  love. 

To  my  surprise  I  heard  a  faint  low  response — 

“  Lois.” 

That  was  all.  The  voice  died  in  the  throat,  showng  that  this  reply  was  spoken 
with  difficulty.  I  wrenched  the  door  open — oh  !  white-headed  and  aged  as  I  am 
now,  give  me  strength  to  tell  this  old  sad  tale — and  on  the  outside  threshold  lay  »! 
beloved  master,  weltering  in  his  own  bloo<.1. 
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■  “  strange,  tlirilling,  an'l  diviuely-iinperioua  influence  over  tbo  liumnn 

I  IVJ.  heart.  A  subtile  primeval  affinity  appears  to  exist  between  the  two  which  no 
\  revolution  of  race,  creed,  or  culture  can  diminish  or  destroy.  'We  get  back  to  it  whou- 

Sever  we  are  deeply  moved  by  joy,  sorrow,  devotion,  love,  or  thought.  We  are  born 
musical,  and  cannot  help  it.  There  is  no  escaping  the  innocent  tyranny  of  sound  and 
song,  and  no  virtue  in  denying  it.  Every  human  being  admits  the  fact  and  feels  it,  but 
very  few  attempt  to  explain  it.  It  is  too  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  those  ultimate 
facts  which  must  bo  admitted  but  cannot  bo  analysed.  Some  half-a-dozen  adjectives 
are  inysteriously  charged  with  all  the  unbounded  emotion  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
music  to  produce.  “  Pretty,”  “  beautiful,”  and  “  divine”  are  words  that  almost  exhaust 
the  criticism  of  ordinary  musical  minds ;  and  “  soothing,"  “  exhilar.uing,”  and 
”  inspiring"  are  terms  held  to  express  as  well  as — curiously  enough — to  explain  the 
effects  of  harmonious  sounds. 

How  is  this?  Several  reasons  at  once  suggest  themselves.  Primaiily,  the  fact  that 
the  centre  of  deepest  fe>.ding  and  thought— the  soul — cannot  adequately  transmit  or 
reflect  its  profounder  activities  through  the  natural  modes  of  its  bodily  organs;  or,  in 
other  words,  because  feeling  and  thought  frequently  transcend  expression,  and  music 
stands  alone  as  at  once  the  creator  and  revealer  of  these  exalted  states — the  translator 

I  of  the  otherwise  untranslatable.  No  wonder,  then,  if  we  cannot  get  beyond  it.  But 
there  are  many  secondary  reasons  with  which  wo  would  more  especially  concern 
ourselves :  there  is,  first,  a  mysterious  community  of  feeling  which  supposes  any 
transfusion  of  consciousness  to  bo  unnecessary  between  individuals  acted  upon  by  the 
same  exciting  cause,  be  it  an  opera,  an  oratorio,  or  a  song.  It  is  this  that  leads 
individuals  to  seek  to  crush  down  what  few  criticisms  or  explanations  are  made  into 
one  or  two  strongly-marked  directions  or  tendencies.  Parts  of  one  vast  thrilling 
consciousness,  they  can  easily  indicate  a  general  fact  to  other  parts,  but  completely  fail 
when  they  venture  to  criticise  without  this  community  of  sentiment  as  a  basis.  “  Oh, 
it  was  so  beautiful  !—6ut  you  should  have  hem  there!"  is  as  exhaustive  a  criticism  as  we 
can  expect  under  the  circumstances.  AYhere  this  is  not  the  case  other  reasons  aro 
apparent.  A  beautiful  enthusiasm  carries  forward  the  mental  activities  in  a  single, 
complete,  unbroken  path;  indeed,  the  word  musio  itself,  according  to  Scaliger,  is 
derived  from  a  word  meaning  to  be  hurried  along  impetuously,  so  that  there  is  little,  if 
any,  of  that  double  process  going  on  in  the  mind  which  is  necessary  for  analysis  and 
reflection.  There  is  more  passionate  joy  than  subtile  contemplation  of  enjoyment. 
The  feelings  are  swiftly  moved,  and  sweep  all  before  them.  It  is  like  a  wild  dance  in 
which  even  bystanders  become  entangled  and  catch  the  general  movement  in  spite  of 
themselves.  Individual  peculiarities  create  and  foster  this  inaptitude.  Impulsive, 
emotional  natures  are  most  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  music,  and  not  the  readiest 
in  wishing  or  attempting  to  account  for  their  own  ecstasies.  AVant  of  mental  discipline, 
self-introspcction,  and  metaphysical  taste  further  explain  this  general  vagueness. 
Why  harmony  is  universally  pleasing  it  is  considered  superfluous  to  inquire  in  face  of 
the  broad  fact  that  it  is  so ;  and  why  certain  notes  arranged  in  a  given  key  and  order 
should  produce  this  or  that  effect  appears  to  be  worth  little  consideration  beyond  that 
when  so  arranged  they  become  capable  of  catching  up  the  hearer  of  them  into  their 
own  peculiarities  of  rhythm  and  expression. 

Certain  peculiarities  of  mind  are,  therefore,  demanded  of  the  musical  analyst  and 
critic.  The  greatest  poet  is  not  usually  the  greatest  critic  of  poetical  composition ; 
neither  is  the  highest  musician  most  opt  in  disclosing  the  various  phases  of  feeling 
made  possible  or  actual  by  his  own  or  another's  composition.  Indeed,  their  very 
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power  ia  precisely  the  quality  that  would  binder  them.  A  certain  negativenesa  app^ 
to  be  the  main  qualification  required,  especially  as  far  as  music  is  concerned.  ll 
musical  critic  should  be  able  both  to  yield  and  to  bold.  Like  the  water-insect  to  vb* 
Coleridge  likens  the  memory,  he  must  win  by  alternate  pulses  of  active  and  ptsjl 
emotion.  He  must  bo  fully  sensitive,  but  not  carried  away  by  his  sensations  frostV 
quiet  moorings  or  aerial  hoverings  of  refiection.  He  should  be  able  to  distin^j ' 
even  the  minimum  audible,  or  the  faintest  wave  of  sound,  and  its  translation  into  b  | 
own  consciousness.  He  ought  to  be  musical  without  exactly  being  a  musician,  oreis 
a  very  enthusiastic  bearer ;  poetical,  without  either  being  a  poet  or  a  dreamy  retiie 
So  curiou”  an  admixture  of  elements,  we  believe,  is  usually  found  in  all  true  mioi:,; 
critics,  and  some  few  composers  have  been  able  by  a  forced  ssission  of  tbemselveiii 
occupy  this  advantage-ground. 

I  am  far  from  claiming  the  possession  of  these  gifts,  but  I  am  assured  of  tk 
usefulness  and  necessity.  Not  to  be  presumptuous  or  egotistical,  I  will  indicate 
status  from  which  hereafter  remarks  will  be  made  by  a  quotation.  It  is  taken  fromok 
of  the  letters  of  Schleiermacher,  the  mystic  German  divine,  than  whom  there  wen  i: , 
his  day  few  better  judges  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  music.  “  But  in  my  case,”  he  nn 
gravely,  “  it  is  with  poetry  as  with  music.  Inwardly,  I  can  not  only  sing  divine  thiip 
that  1  have  heard,  but  also  compose  such;  but  when  I  open  my  mouth,  those  who  ho: 
me,  as  you  know,  are  tempted  to  run  away.”  Here  was  negativeness  indeed;  u: 
here  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of  advising  whoever  may  be  alarmed  at  such  a  kii 
of  criticisu'  to  yield  to  the  temptation  felt  by  Schleiermacber’s  friends,  and  ent 
reading  immediately. 

We  have  to  inquire,  then,  concerning  this  universal  and  mysterious  power  d 
sound — a  power  which,  in  now  classic  words,  is  able  “to  create  a  soul  under  the  tibic , 
death.”  What  composite  facts  does  this  supposed  ultimate  fact  yield  up  to  a  close  ic;  | 
rigid  analysis?  One— and  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  one— is,  that  music  putatlr ; 
mind  into  a  state  of  passive  rcccptance.  It  surrounds  and  overbears  it.  This  it  dee  ; 
not  only  when  the  hearer  is  in  a  favourable  condition  for  it,  but  even  when  the  miodi 
preoccupied,  unless  a  very  strong  effort  of  a  very  masterly  will  be  exerted  agaioiti 
Music  is  often,  as  Coleridge  says,  “  so  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it."  Tba 
is,  probably,  both  a  physiological  and  psychological  reason  for  this.  The  contUHi 
vibration  of  so  elastic  a  medium  as  air  must  produce  an  efiect  upon  the  nervous  sytSt 
through  the  acoustic  nerve,  and  so,  if  long  continued,  withdraw  the  attention  of  tk 
mind  to  the  musical  cause.  Even  when  individuals  have  been  stone-deaf,  music  te 
somehow  produced  pleasurable  feelings.  A  young  gentleman  well  known  to  me  cum 
hear  the  report  of  a  pistol  fired  beside  either  ear,  but  still  he  may  be  found  at  concert 
of  instrumental  music,  when  he  says  that  he  is  thrilled  with  the  most  exquisite  ui 
indefinable  pleasure,  although  he  hears  nothing — not  even  the  faintest  whirr  or  baa 
The  psychological  reason  may  be  that  this  quiet  insistence  owes  its  origin  to  sow 
native,  if  not  conscious,  law  of  the  human  mind,  which  lays  it  open  on  all  sidei  S 
beauty  and  harmony  of  sound,  form,  or  colour,  ani  to  which  music  continually  mahs 
an  immediate  and  almost  irresistible  appeal.  The  combination  of  these  two  facts,  if  a 
they  be,  leads  to  another  very  important  one,  which  cannot  be  gainsayed.  It  is  thii- 
that  to  be  moved  upon  involuntarily  is  rarely  painful  where  harmony  of  any  kind* 
concerned,  but  ranges  up  from  a  quiet  pleasure  to  an  extravagant  ecstasy.  Whenca 
own  thoughts  flow  on,  as  it  were,  unbidden,  men  call  it  inspiration  and  genius  if  ther 
be  harmony  in  their  flow  and  unity  in  their  end  and  aim,  otherwise  they  are  painlU. 
and  we  have  the  distortions  of  a  dream,  or  the  extravagances  of  a  delirium.  But  ii 
music,  along  with  this  involuntary  movement  there  is  presently  a  certain  vague  tii 
beautiful  consent  of  all  our  powers,  and  a  delicious  joy  arising  from  their  extendti 
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exercise.  We  thus  come  to  a  philosophic  duke  far  niente,  which  yet  paradoxically  is  the 
pleasure  of  doing  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  originative  cause  within  ourselves  that  we 
may  do  almost  everything,  and  suffer  almost  everything,  at  the  bidding  of  a  cause  out 
of  ourselves,  which  seizes  upon  and  guides  every  department  of  our  energy  in  various 
directions  with  the  most  bewitching  tyranny  and  impetuous  charm.  An  actual  dokefar 
niente  is  only  enjoyed  after  so  extreme  an  exertion  as  reduces  brain  and  body  into  a 
state  of  torpor.  An  idiot,  in  fact,  is  the  only  being  who  enjoys  this  condition  of  happi¬ 
ness  perfectly,  and  with  him  it  is  little  better  than  a  blank  and  barren  melancholy. 
Here  ennui  is  useful  as  illustrating  this  one  special  effect  of  music  by  an  opposite.  In 
ennui  the  mind  is  in  reality  abnormally  active,  without  any  express  determination  of 
the  will,  and  without  there  being  any  harmony  of  purpose  served  by  the  activity,  so  that 
pain  and  distress  are  natural  consequents  of  it.  In  reverie  the  case  is  different,  and 
even  if  the  sulject  be  a  painful  one,  some  satisfaction  is  snatched  out  of  its  directness 
and  degree  of  unity.  ^  Nausea  is  another  opposite  that  helps  to  bring  out  the  same  fact 
by  the  force  of  contrast.  Certain  tones  and  objects,  or  thoughts,  feelings,  and  fancies, 
passing  very  rapidly  through  and  before  the  mind,  produce  a  sense  of  confusion,  fuini* 
ness,  and  general  relaxation  and  disturbance. 

Next  to  this  passive  reccptance  comes  another  primarj-  fact,  which  Aristotle,  Kant, 
Herz,  Hamilton,  and  others  have  so  delicately  and  admirably  disclosed,  viz.,  the  law  of 
pleasure  and  pain  generally,  of  which  the  remarks  just  made  are  anticipative  illustra¬ 
tions.  This  law  or  doctrine  is,  that  pleasure  is  the  reflex  of  unimpeded  energy,  whether 
of  body  or  mind,  and  pain  the  reverse.  But  not  only  is  all  “  free  energy  pleasurable,” 
as  Hamilton  maintains,  but  even  when  it  is  not  free,  as  to  a  personal  oiiginative  cause, 
it  is  so,  as  the  charm  of  music  incessantly  declares.  Music  arouses  energy,  and  this  is 
always  enjoyable.  Sudden  sounds  and  irregular  notes,  however,  must  be  taken  as 
exceptions;  they  create,  but  so  immediately  arrest,  energy,  as  to  bo  extremely  un¬ 
pleasant  and  irritating.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  energy  excited  should  always  bo 
of  a  joyous  nature  in  itself,  or  we  should  still  be  without  a  theory  to  account  for 
the  effect  of  plaintive  and  tragic  themes;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  energy  of  one  kind 
or  another — it  matters  little  which.  Thus  the  great  charm  of  tragic  exhibitions  con¬ 
sists  in  their  promotion  of  free  energy.  “  What  is  the  cause  why  a  man  chooses  to 
grieve  at  scenes  of  tragic  suffering,  which  be  would  have  the  utmost  aversion  himself  to 
endure?”  asks  St.  Austin  in  his  “Confessions."  “And  yet  the  spectator  wishes  to  derive 
grief  from  these — in  fact,  the  grief  itself  constitutes  his  pleasure,  for  he  is  attracted  to 
the  theatre,  not  to  succour,  but  only  to  condole.”  Hence,  also,  energetic  emotions,  even 
of  actual  sorrow,  have  in  them  a  pleasurable  element,  as  many  references  to  fact  and 
poetic  truth  might  show.  “  There  is  a  certain  pleasure  even  in  sorrowing,"  said  I’liny. 
"  I  would  not  give  my  dead  eon  for  the  best  living  son  in  Christendom,”  said  Lord 
Pembroke.  “  What  are  you  weepiing  for  ?”  said  a  friend  to  Klopstock,  when  he  had  lost 
his  son  ;  “  weeping  won’t  restore  him.”  “  I  am  weeping  because  weeping  won’t  bring 
him  back,”  he  replied. 

This  energy  of  involuntary  activity  which  music  engenders  can  be  enjoyed  more  or 
less  perfectly  by  tho!-e  who  are  disqualified  by  the  want  of  culture  or  natural  aptitudes, 
or  the  force  of  circumstances,  from  the  free  originative  exercise  of  their  own  powers, 
in  art,  imagination,  literature,  or  rtdigious  contemplation.  Thus  music  may  be  a 
passion  with  a  man  who  is  in  many  other  respects  absurd,  ignorant,  or  immoral.  Even 
the  young  idiots  at  Earlswood  are  musical  enthusiasts.  Music  is,  in  this  view  of  it,  a 
grand  pathway  of  compensation  upon  which  all  natures  may  pass,  by  which  they  may  for¬ 
get  time,  place,  and  pain,  and  through  which  they  may  enter  a  kingdom  where  humanity 
itself  is  transformed.  It  is  quite  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  that  music  should  be 
most  rapturously  enjoyed  by,  and  produce  most  extravagant  effecls  upon,  indolent, 
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power  is  precisely  the  quality  that  would  hinder  them.  A  certain  negativeness  ai>j 


to  be  the  main  qualification  required,  especially  as  far  as  music  is  concerned. 


musical  critic  should  be  able  both  to  yield  and  to  hold.  Like  the  water-insect  to  wb:4 
Coleridge  likens  the  memory,  he  must  win  by  alternate  pulses  of  active  and  pa^r  I 
emotion.  He  must  bo  fully  sensitive,  but  not  carried  away  by  his  sensations  fromtkl 
quiet  moorings  or  aerial  hoveriugs  of  reflection.  He  should  be  able  to  distiogniil/ 
even  the  minimum  audible,  or  the  faintest  wave  of  sound,  and  its  translation  into  hit 
own  consciousness.  Ho  ought  to  be  musical  without  exactly  being  a  musician,  or  erei 
a  very  enthusiastic  hearer ;  poetical,  without  either  being  a  poet  or  a  dreamy  reidct. 
So  curious  an  admixture  of  elements,  we  believe,  is  usually  found  in  all  true  musieili 
critics,  and  some  few  composers  have  been  able  by  a  forced  ssisaion  of  themselves  tc 
occupy  this  advantage-ground. 

I  am  far  from  claiming  the  possession  of  these  gifts,  but  I  am  assured  of  theii 
usefulness  and  necessity.  Not  to  be  presumptuous  or  egotistical,  I  will  indicate  tbt 
status  from  which  hereafter  remarks  will  be  made  by  a  quotation.  It  is  taken  from  oie 
of  the  letters  of  Schleie'rmacher,  the  mystic  German  divine,  than  whom  there  were  ii 
his  day  few  better  judges  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  music.  “  But  in  my  case,”  he  nji 
gravely,  **  it  is  with  poetry  as  with  music.  Inwardly,  I  can  not  only  sing  divine  thui(i 
that  I  have  heard,  but  also  compose  such ;  but  when  I  open  my  mouth,  those  who  heu 
me,  as  you  know,  are  tempted  to  run  away.”  Here  was  negativeness  indeed; 
here  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of  advising  whoever  may  be  alarmed  at  such  a 
of  criticism  to  yield  to  the  temptation  felt  by  Schleiermacher’s  friends,  and  cent 
reading  immediately. 

We  have  to  inquire,  then,  concerning  this  universal  and  mysterious  power  ei 
sound — a  power  which,  in  now  classic  words,  is  able  “to  create  a  soul  under  the  ribeef 
death.”  What  composite  facts  does  this  supposed  ultimate  fact  yield  up  to  a  close  ui 
rigid  analysis  ?  One — and  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  one — is,  that  music  puts  th 
mind  into  a  state  of  passive  rcccptance.  It  surrounds  ond  overbears  it.  This  it  don 
not  only  when  the  hearer  is  in  a  favourable  condition  for  it,  but  even  when  the  mind  i 
preoccupied,  unless  a  very  strong  effort  of  a  very  masterly  will  be  exerted  against  il 
Music  is  often,  as  Coleridge  says,  “  so  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it."  TImr 
is,  probably,  both  a  physiological  and  psychological  reason  for  this.  The  continui 
vibration  of  so  clastic  a  medium  as  air  must  produce  an  efiect  upon  the  nervous  systea 
through  the  acoustic  nerve,  and  so,  if  long  continued,  withdraw  the  attention  of  the 
mind  to  the  musical  cause.  Even  when  individuals  have  been  stone-deaf,  music  bii 
somehow  produced  pleasurable  feelings.  A  young  gentleman  well  known  to  me  canoM 
hear  the  report  of  a  pistol  fired  l>eside  either  ear,  but  still  he  may  be  found  at  conoerti 
of  instrumental  music,  when  he  says  that  he  is  thrilled  with  the  most  exquisite  ud 
indefinable  pleasure,  although  he  hears  nothing — not  even  the  faintest  whirr  or  hum. 
The  psychological  reason  may  bo  that  this  quiet  insistance  owes  its  origin  to  sobs 
native,  if  not  conscious,  law  of  the  human  mind,  which  lays  it  open  on  all  sides  to 
beauty  and  harmony  of  sound,  form,  or  colour,  and  to  which  music  continually  msiw 
an  immediate  and  almost  irresistible  appeal.  The  combination  of  these  two  facts,  if  m 
they  be,  leads  to  another  very  important  one,  which  cannot  be  gainsayed.  It  is  this- 
that  to  be  moved  upon  involuntarily  is  rarely  painful  where  harmony  of  any  kind  is 
concerned,  but  ranges  up  from  a  quiet  pleasure  to  an  extravagant  ecstasy.  When  oar 
own  thoughts  flow  on,  as  it  were,  unbidden,  men  call  it  inspiration  and  genius  if  thew 
be  harmony  in  their  flow  and  unity  in  their  end  and  aim,  otherwise  they  are  p ainlW, 
and  we  have  the  distortions  of  a  dream,  or  the  extravagances  of  a  delirium.  Lot  is 
music,  along  with  this  involuntary  movement  there  is  presently  a  certain  vague  sad 
beautiful  consent  of  all  our  powers,  and  a  delicious  Joy  arising  from  their  extended 
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exercise.  Vie  thus  come  to  a  philosophic  duke  far  niente,  which  yet  paradoxically  is  the 
pleasure  of  doing  nothing  in  the  way  of  nn  originative  cause  within  ourselves  that  wo 
may  do  almost  everything,  and  suffer  almost  everything,  at  the  bidding  of  a  cause  out 
of  ourselves,  which  seizes  upon  and  guides  every  department  of  our  energy  in  various 
directions  with  the  most  bewitching  tyranny  and  impetuous  charm.  An  actual  dolcefar 
niente  is  only  enjoyed  after  so  extreme  an  exertion  as  reduces  brain  and  body  into  a 
state  of  torpor.  An  idiot,  in  fact,  is  the  only  being  who  enjoys  this  condition  of  happi¬ 
ness  perfectly,  and  with  him  it  is  little  better  than  a  blank  and  barren  melancholy. 
Here  ennui  is  useful  as  illustrating  this  one  special  effect  of  music  by  an  opposite.  In 
ennui  the  mind  is  in  reality  abnormally  active,  without  any  express  determination  of 
the  will,  and  without  there  being  any  harmony  of  purpose  served  by  the  activity,  so  that 
pain  and  distress  are  natural  consequents  of  it.  In  reverie  the  case  is  different,  and 
even  if  the  sul  ject  be  a  painful  one,  some  satisfaction  is  snatched  out  of  its  directness 
and  degree  of  unity.  Nausea  is  another  opposite  that  helps  to  bring  out  the  same  fact 
by  the  force  of  contrast.  Certain  tones  and  objects,  or  thoughts,  feelings,  and  fancies, 
passing  very  rapidly  through  and  before  the  mind,  produce  a  sense  of  confusion,  fuini- 
ness,  and  general  relaxation  and  disturbance. 

Next  to  this  passive  reccptanco  comes  another  primarj-  fact,  which  Aristotle,  Kant, 
Herz,  Hamilton,  and  others  have  so  delicately  and  admirably  disclosed,  viz.,  the  law  of 
pleasure  and  pain  generally,  of  which  the  remarks  just  made  are  anticipative  illustra¬ 
tions.  This  law  or  doctrine  is,  that  pleasure  is  the  reflex  of  unimpeded  energy,  whether 
of  body  or  mind,  and  pain  the  reverse.  But  not  only  is  all  “  free  energy  pleasurable," 
IB  Hamilton  maintains,  but  even  when  it  is  not  free,  as  to  a  personal  oiiginative  cause, 
it  is  so,  as  the  charm  of  music  incessantly  declares.  Music  arouses  energy,  and  this  is 
always  enjoyable.  Sudden  sounds  and  irregular  notes,  however,  must  bo  taken  as 
exceptions;  they  create,  but  so  immediately  arrest,  energy,  as  to  bo  extremely  un¬ 
pleasant  and  irritating.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  energy  excited  should  always  bo 
of  a  joyous  nature  in  itself,  or  we  should  still  bo  without  a  theory  to  account  for 
the  effect  of  plaintive  and  tragic  themes;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  energy  of  one  kind 
or  another — it  matters  little  which.  Thus  the  greet  charm  of  tragic  exhibitions  con¬ 
sists  in  their  promotion  of  free  energy.  “  What  is  the  cause  why  a  man  chooses  to 
grieve  at  scenes  of  tragic  suffering,  which  be  would  have  the  utmost  aversion  himself  to 
endure?”  asks  St.  Austin  iu  his  “Confessions.”  “And  yet  the  spectator  wishes  to  derive 
grief  from  these — in  fact,  the  grief  itself  constitutes  his  pdeasure,  for  he  is  attracted  to 
the  theatre,  not  to  succour,  but  only  to  condole."  Hence,  also,  energetic  emotions,  even 
of  actual  sorrow,  have  in  them  a  pleasurable  element,  as  many  references  to  fact  and 
poetic  truth  might  show.  “  There  is  a  certain  pdeasure  even  in  sorrowing,"  said  I’liny. 
“  I  would  not  give  my  dead  son  for  the  best  living  son  in  Christendom,”  said  Lord 
Pembroke.  “  What  are  you  weeping  for  ?”  said  a  friend  to  Klopstock,  when  be  had  lost 
his  son ;  “  weeping  won’t  restore  him.”  “  I  am  weeping  because  weeping  won’t  bring 
him  back,"  ho  replied. 

This  energy  of  involuntary  activity  which  music  engenders  can  be  enjoyed  more  or 
less  perfectly  by  those  who  are  disqualifled  by  the  want  of  culture  or  natural  aptitudes, 
or  the  force  of  circumstances,  from  the  free  originative  exercise  of  their  own  powers, 
in  art,  imagination,  literature,  or  religious  contemplation.  Thus  music  may  bo  a 
passion  with  a  man  who  is  in  many  other  respects  absurd,  ignorant,  or  immoral.  Even 
the  young  idiots  at  Earlswood  are  musical  enthusiasts.  Music  is,  in  this  view  of  it,  a 
grand  pathway  of  compensation  upon  which  all  natures  may  pass,  by  which  they  may  for¬ 
get  time,  place,  and  pain,  and  through  which  they  may  enter  a  kingdom  where  humanity 
itself  is  transformed.  It  is  quite  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  that  music  should  be 
most  rapturously  enjoyed  by,  and  produce  most  extravagant  effects  upon,  indolent, 
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I  emotional,  and  sensitive  persons;  and  conversely,  that  energetic,  well-balanced,  self- 

asserting,  and  originative  characters  should  be  less  susceptible  to  its  influence,  and 
le^-s  confused  in  their  demonstrations  of  its  power.  Such  a  fact  perhaps  esplains 
I  what  Alacaulay  puts  down  to  an  actual  decay  in  the  power  of  poetry,  in  that  it  does 

I  not  now  afiect  men  as  it  did  in  an  earlier  and  less  civilised  state.  'Whether  the  energy 

created  by  an  external  cause  such  as  music,  and  furthered  by  a  sympathetic  consen-  / 
haneousness  of  thought  and  feeling,  be  always  more  pleasurable  than  its  opposite,  may 
he  doubted.  But,  unlike  the  former,  the  latter  is  naturally  liable  to  the  most  painful 
intermittence.  “  Where’er  wo  rest  we  darken."  There  is,  perhaps,  more  charm  of  V, 
surprise  in  it,  and  a  higher  temporary  exaltation ;  but  physical  weariness  soon  super¬ 
venes  to  lessen  its  delight,  and  the  wings  of  the  loftiest  soarer  will  melt.  The  duration 
of  the  charm  of  musical  inspirations  may  he  prolonged  hy  their  variability,  the  struggle 
of  the  mind  to  interpret  their  inbreathings,  anon  overborne  by  a  thrill,  a  gush,  or  a 
tempest  of  feeling,  and  an  evident  inability  to  withstand  such  varied  and  subtile  impal. 
sions.  And  yet  weariness  of  a  very  anxious  kind  frequently  succeeds  long-continued 
musical  enjoyment,  as  opera-goers  know  well,  and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  an  exhaustion 
of  mental  and  bodily  energy  consequent  upon  this  sustained  and  intense  activity. 

A  third  and  important  factor  in  the  mystery  of  souud  is  its  infinite  suggestiveneeg. 

It  envelops  and  permeates  man’s  entire  being,  seizing  upon,  ond  heightening  or 
depressing,  the  whole  range  of  our  common  thought  and  emotion.  If  wc  are  sorrowful, 
it  creates  pleasant  feelings,  cheerful  fancies,  and  refreshing  thoughts.  Hot,  weary,  and 
blinded  we  may  be  in  life's  bare  desert,  and  like  a  trickling  rivulet  it  murmurs  at  our 
feet,  and  straightwoy  a  cool  brcrze  blows,  a  leafy  shade  is  near,  and  sweet  vistas  of  the 
past  or  the  future  are  opened  for  our  healing  and  delight.  In  joy  it  mellows  us  by  ) 
the  magic  of  memory,  or  the  yearnings  of  sympathetic  solicitude.  It  prompts  the  body 
to  action  by  lively  and  exhilarating  vibrations,  and  calms  its  feverish  activity  by 
motions  suggestive  of  continuousuess,  peacefulness,  and  rest.  Mysterious  and  dormant 
ideas  are  stirred  to  life  and  form  as  it  transfers  us  to  new  situations,  and  puts,  as  it 
Were,  a  higer  speech  and  expression  in  our  power.  It  reveals  us  to  ourselves.  There 
are  chambers  of  imagery  within  us  half-unknown  until  it  steals  in,  shaped  by  nature 
or  art,  and  lightens  up  these  recesses  like  a  snuheam  in  a  forest  or  a  cave.  It  com¬ 
mands  the  memory  like  a  sibyl.  A  casual  tone,  a  few  fumiliar  strains,  and  we  are  no 
longer  masters  of  ourselves.  Jlemory  pours  itself  into  consciousness;  the  golden  gates 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  past  fly  open,  and  here  and  now  are  forgotten  as  we  range 
amidst  its  pleasantnesses,  mayhap  its  sorrows,  in  a  longer  and  completer  Self.  Nor  is 
its  influence  confined  to  direct  and  perceived  suggestion.  It  moves  us  by  remote  and 
contrary  impulses,  opening  a  fertile  field  of  analogy  hy  its  varied  and  intertwining  tones. 
Everywhere  they  seem  to  lose  themselves  in  visible,  palpable  beauty.  Hidden  relations  i 
are  perceived  between  all  harmony,  whether  of  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  or  architec-  I 
ture.  Subtile  connexions  are  established  between  the  form  and  the  life,  a  larger  I 
symbolism  is  made  possible,  and  the  universal  relatedness  of  all  things  grows  manifest. 
Here  arises  a  new  sense  of  interest  and  joy.  It  may  be  found,  as  Keats  says,  in  filling 
cut  the  story  pictured  on  a  Grecian  urn,  that 

“Beard  melodies  are  sweet,  hat  those  unheard  are  sweeter." 

We  are  made  rapturous  discoverers.  “  The  beautiful,”  said  Goethe,  "  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  secret  laws  of  nature,  which,  but  for  this  appearance,  hod  been  for  ever  concealed 
from  us.”  We  find  it,  and  appropriate  it.  The  spreading  fern-leaf  that  swims  upon  ' 
the  atmosphere,  is  green  to  the  eye,  regular,  delicate,  diaphanous,  a  delicate  roof-tree  for 
tiny  insects  and  brooding  life,  spreading  out  and  trembling  with  thrills  as  of  unworded 
joy,  becomes  in  such  a  mood  ns  powerful  over  ns  as  the  ascension-hymn  of  the  lark,  or 
the  oratorio  of  the  scientific  composer.  Life  is  embraced  through  its  manifold  analogies. 
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Jean  Fanl  said  that  Herder’s  life  was  a  poem,  and  Schleiermacher  defined  friendship  as 
“  a  lovely  series  of  accords,  the  common  key-note  of  which  dies  away  when  the  friend 
departs  from  the  world,  leaving  only  an  echo  behind.” 

Another  fact  appears  to  be  that  music  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  moral  power  over  us. 
Plato  affirms  that  a  musician  would  not  upbraid  rudely,  but  be  mild  of  speech,  and  ho 
would  give  music  the  priority  even  to  gymnastics  in  training  the  youths  of  his  ideal  state. 

It  may  be  asked,  as  a  final  question,  “  tVhy  should  one  kind  of  music  excite 
a  special  kind  of  emotion  ?  Supposing  all  you  have  said  to  be  true,  you  cannot 
refuse  to  admit  that  this  is  as  puzzling  as  anything  else.”  The  question  is  a 
natural  one,  and  does  admit  of  an  approximate  answer,  if  no  more.  Let  me  take 
one  or  two  broadly-marked  instances.  Say,  first,  martial  music  and  its  incitements. 
Brisk,  lively,  and  sharp,  with  a  full  rolling  power  about  it,  its  tones  do  not  pro¬ 
mote  reflection,  because  there  is  little  fall  or  rest,  but  they  excite  the  mind  by  their 
rapidity  and  timbre,  send  the  blood  rushing  into  the  arteries  and  the  head,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  physical  condition  of  courage,  and  appear  to  arouse  both  body 
and  mind  to  action.  They  do  this  as  much  by  their  concentrativeness  as  by  their 
volume.  “  Yankee  Doodle”  is  a  brisk  marching  tune,  but  is  scarcely  deep  and  broad 
enough  for  a  solid  English  heart.  The  quickness  of  martial  music  has  its  limit.  Too 
quick  tones  do  not  sUmulate  but  relax  tho  energies,  just  as  a  too  rapid  passing  of 
visible  objects  before  the  eye  causes  confusion  and  nausea.  Perhaps  this  may  account 
for  the  howling  of  dogs  when  they  hear  music  of  any  kind ;  it  depresses  them  because 
of  their  inability  to  seize  each  tone  or  gather  any  but  a  confused  and  painful  impres¬ 
sion  from  the  whole.  In  martial  music,  too,  the  notes  are  complex  and  varied.  Now 
in  plaintive  music,  which  may  be  taken  as  its  opposite,  simplicity  is  the  great  matter. 
“  No  object  which  moves  tho  mind  in  a  pleasurable  or  painful  manner  is  simple,”  says 
Sulzor;  “it  is  necessarily  composite  or  multiplex.”  Plaintive  notes,  therefore,  are 
medium  ones,  since  they  produce  an  almost  equal  amount  both  of  pleasure  and  pain ; 
and  their  power  to  soothe  and  soften  may  be  owing  to  that  physiological  law— if  law  it 
be— enounced  by  the  late  Mr.  Braidwood,  the  hypnologist,  viz.,  that  tho  contemplation 
of  any  one  sensation  induces  rest  and  case,  and,  if  long  continued,  sleep.  Thus,  as  we 
all  know,  reading  aloud  or  the  sound  of  falling  water  will  easily  produce  sleep,  and  the 
drowsy  intonations  of  some  verbose  preacher  will  quite  overpower  the  good  intentions 
of  many  a  hearer. 

Admitted  that  such  may  bo  possible  explanations  of  the  effects  of  martial  and 
plaintive  music,  with  modifications  to  include  varieties  and  combinations  of  either,  it 
has  yet  to  be  stated  what  is  the  common  bond  of  power  in  music  independently  of  these 
resolvable  facts.  In  fact,  what  is  harmony  ?  Without  entering  into  technicalities,  it 
may  be  broadly  stated  as  a  proportionate  gradation  of  sound,  accommodated  to  tho 
exquisite  delicacy  as  well  as  the  natural  limits  of  our  sense  of  hearing.  This  latter 
fact  is  important,  and  should  not  be  overlooked.  All  nerves  and  organs  resemble  each 
other  in  different  individuals,  and  have  their  common  type;  but  still  they  differ  in 
many  ways  and  degrees.  All  ears  are,  or  should  be,  alike  in  construction,  excepting 
that  the  female  ear  is  smaller  and  finer  than  the  male ;  yet  they  have  not  the  same 
quality  and  character.  Here  we  get  to  fundamental  difiercnces  of  idea  as  to  the  beauty 
of  any  particular  musical  composition,  heightened  and  changed  as  such  natural  dif¬ 
ferences  and  sensibilities  are  by  habit  and  culture.  "  For  what  is  harmony  but  a  mode 
of  relation,  the  esse  of  which  is  perdpif  asks  Coleridge  in  discussing  tho  Hartleian 
theory — “  an  ens  rationale,  which  presupposes  the  power,  that  by  perceiving  creates  it  ? 
Tho  razor's  edge  becomes  a  saw  to  the  armed  vision ;  and  the  delicious  melodies  of 
Purcell  or  Cimarosa  might  be  disjointed  stammerings  to  a  hearer  whose  partition  of 
time  should  be  a  thousand  times  subtiler  than  ours.”  Edwin  Goadby. 
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foil  the  most  part,  John  Bull  is  a  very  fair  animal,  quite  ready  to  judge  coolly  and 
see  “fair  play"  on  all  occasions;  but  sometimes  be  does,  like  his  namesake,  rush 
blindly  on  some  real  or  imaginary  enem)',  and,  without  waiting  to  "  hear  reason,”  lashes 
himself  into  a  fury,  which,  if  it  does  no  further  mischief,  makes  him  look  not  a  httle 
foolish  when  the  unnecessary  rage  is  over.  It  must  be  conceded  that  these  exhibitions 
are  called  forth  generally,  if  not  always,  by  a  suspicion  of  wrong  dealing  somewhere; 
by  a  doubt  that  some  person  has  received  “  fair  play,”  or  a  belief  in  the  inclination  of 
some  other  person  to  prevent  his  receiving  it;  by  an  apprehension,  in  short,  that  there 
is  some  sort  of  injustice  being  done,  which,  though  be  cannot  well  understand,  he  is 
determined  to  punish.  And  this  certainly  preserves  our  friend  from  ever  wearing  the 
sneaking  aspect  of  a  knave  who  has  raised  a  strife  for  purposes  of  his  own,  and  then 
finds  himself  nowhere  in  the  distribution  of  the  plunder.  Another  peculiarity  of  John 
has  also  some  effect  in  producing  these  paroxysms — namely,  his  dislike  to  mystery. 
He  will  submit  to  almost  any  amount  of  imposition  and  humbug  if  only  it  be  boldly 
carried  on.  The  most  barefaced  pretension  and  quackery,  even  though  he  may  have 
been  tricked  times  without  number  by  it,  be  can  laugh  at,  and  quote  in  extenuation  of 
his  endurance  the  proverb,  “  Live  and  let  live but  when  he  finds  himself  in  the 
position  of  not  being  able  to  see  whether  a  thing  be  good  or  bad,  true  or  false,  then  he 
is  “riled,”  and  immediately  jumps  to  the  not  very  reasonable  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
only  false  and  bad,  but  must  be  much  more  false  and  bad  just  becauso  he  cannot 
perceive  any  mischief  it  has  done. 

A  case  of  this  sort  has  occurred  lately.  Some  person  gifted  with  that  peculiar 
mental  vision  which  in  former  times  enabled  the  possessor  to  detect  a  witch  in  any  old 
woman  who,  being  neither  useful  nor  ornamental  in  the  ordinary  way,  might  be 
rendered  of  service  as  a  sort  of  danger  beacon,  but,  at  present,  is  seldom  of  more  use 
than  to  help  him  to  “  see  farther  through  a  milestone"  than  his  neighbours,  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  morning  paper  pointing  out  the  possible  abuses  of  the  conventual  system; 
and  forthwith,  in  hot  haste,  flew  the  “fathers,”  “brothers,”  and  “husbands”  of 
England  to  the  Editor’s  box  of  the  same  journal,  each  with  his  “  suspicion,”  or 
“  apprehension,”  or  “  conviction,”  expressed  with  that  fluency  of  invective  and  absenee 
of  logic  which  in  general  characterise  the  “  communications”  of  indignant  fathers, 
husbands,  and  brothers  on  such  occasions.  As  the  bovine  warrior  charges  at  a  red  rag, 
so  rushed  bis  prototype  full  tilt  against  hoods,  veils,  rosaries,  holy  water,  and  the 
buildings  which  harboured  such  abominations. 

Now  that  his  rage  is  a  little  cooled  we  may  ask  John  first  what  he  wanted  to  do,  or 
wished  to  do,  or  intended  to  do  ;  and  secondly,  why  ho  wished  or  intended  to  do  it?  If 
a  number  of  women  of  full  age,  and  unmarried,  consequently  with  themselves  and 
their  fortunes  quite  at  their  own  disposal,  choose  to  live  together,  appoint  certain  rules 
for  the  government  of  their  household,  observe  certain  laws  in  their  own  conduct,  aod 
employ  themselves  in  a  certain  manner  not  illegal  nor  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
community,  it  is  dillicult  to  discover  upon  what  principle  in  our  Biitish  Constitution  a 
law  could  be  framed  authorising  any  one  to  molest  or  hinder  them,  though  all  the 
husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  in  England  went  mad  about  it.  The  first  question, 
therefore,  he  may  find  it  rather  diflicult  to  reply  to,  and  his  perplexity  may  have  the 
good  cflect  of  driving  him  now  to  that  calm  consideration  of  the  second  which  might 
have  prevented  or  modified  the  extravagances  poured  forth  on  the  subject.  IVhy  he 
wanted  to  do  it  is  more  easily  answered.  It  is  answered,  indeed,  already.  He  wai 
told  there  was  a  mystery,  and  a  mystery  must  involve  something  wrong.  Convents  are 
not  advertised  for  show  like  Madame  Tussaud’s  wax-work ;  the  nuns  are  not  arranged 
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for  public  view,  ticketed  and  labelled  like  those  marvellous  efhgies ;  choir  and  cloisters 
are  not  illuminated  with  gas,  and  an  invitation  to  walk  through,  accompanied  by  a 
promise  of  throwing  open  “  the  dungeons”  like  “  the  chamber  of  horrors”  on  payment 
of  another  sixpence ;  and  so  '*  the  British  public  is  defrauded  of  its  privileges  ;  demolish 
the  convents  instantly  1”  I  here  propose  to  state  a  few  facts  concerning  the  religious 
observances  and  social  rules  of  two  orders  of  nuns  in  Great  Britain,  which  may  help 
to  regulate  people’s  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  which  are  only  not  generally  known 
because  people  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  acquire  correct  information,  and  not 
because  the  members  of  those  communities  are  unwilling  to  give  it.  But  before  doing 
so  I  will  just  leave  this  point  for  the  consideration  of  those  “  Correspondents”  who  have 
been  most  hot  in  the  late  discussion.  Did  they  really  wish  to  interfere  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  members  of  another  religion  being  subjected  to  any  hardships  or  restric¬ 
tions  they  might  choose  to  submit  to  for  conscience’  sake,  or  did  they  merely  demand 
that  those  restrictions  or  punishments  should  be  made  public  for  the  gratification  of 
society  T  Would  the  spectacle  of  a  row  of  nuns,  each  confined  in  a  narrow  dungeon, 
with  all  the  traditional  appliances  of  whip,  chain,  brown  loaf,  and  water  pitcher,  and 
an  exhibitor  to  state  the  heretical  errors  or  breaches  of  discipline  which  had  caused 
their  incarceration,  have  raised  such  a  storm  of  indignation  as  was  created  by  the  fact 
of  their  not  knowing  whether  the  dungeons  exist  at  all  ? 

There  are  two  orders  of  nuns  widely  spread  at  present  throughout  the  sister  island 
—namely,  “  The  Order  of  St.  Ursula,”  commonly  called  “  Ursuline  nuns,”  and  the 
”  Sisters  of  Mercy."  The  first  of  these  was,  if  not  established,  at  least  introduced  into 
the  South  of  Ireland  many  years  ago  by  a  pious  Catholic  lady.  Miss  Nano  Nagle,  during 
the  existence  of  the  penal  laws.  Commiserating  the  wretched  condition  of  her  young 
countrj’women,  wholly  without  education.  Catholic  schools  being  then  illegal,  she 
collected,  literally  from  “the  highways  and  hedges,”  the  “streets  and  lanes”  of  the 
city,  groups  of  these  poor  children,  forming  them  into  classes  for  instruction,  and 
assembling  them  in  attics  and  cellars  scarcely  less  miserable  than  their  wretched 
homes.  Evading  the  penalty  of  an  iniquitous  law  by  avoiding  the  name  of  schools,  and 
flying  with  her  little  knot  of  pupils  from  one  retreat  to  another,  she  continued  her 
charitable  work,  aided  after  a  time  by  a  few  other  women  as  devoted  as  herself,  until 
the  hardships  she  endured  in  her  task,  together  with  the  austerities  she  considered  it 
necessary  to  practise  as  a  religieuse,  broke  down  her  constitution,  and  she  died  in 
harness.  Let  us,  as  English  Protestants  who  ought  as  such  to  love  a  “  fair  hearing,” 
stop  here  to  observe  at  the  outset  this  spectacle  of  a  nun,  inclosed  within  no  convent 
walls,  under  the  authority  of  no  superior,  yet  keeping  all  her  religious  observances  to 
tbe  very  letter  of  her  vow  and  beyond  it,  when  the  doing  so  exposed  her  to  the  risk  of 
humiliation  and  even  punishment,  and  learn  to  believe  that  even  those  who  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  may  have  consciences. 

Miss  Nagle  died,  but  her  work  lived,  and  it  lives  still  in  the  permanent  establish¬ 
ment  of  numerous  eonvents  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ursula,  all  for  purposes  of  education. 
Each  lady  entering  one  of  these  convents,  unless  it  be  as  a  lay  sister,  gives  to  the  funds 
of  the  establishment  for  her  future  maintenance  500/.  She  may  give  more,  but  this 
very  moderate  sum  she  must  give;  she  must  serve  a  novitiate  of  two  years  before  her 
profession,  during  any  period  of  which  time  she  may  leave  tbe  convent  and  return  to 
ber  former  life  if  she  pleases,  and,  in  fact,  must  leave  if  she  be  found  unsuitable  for  a 
convent  life;  confirmed  delicacy  of  constitution,  unsteadiness  of  temper,  Ac.,  being 
obviously,  on  very  rational  grounds,  sufficient  to  prevent  her  being  accepted.  Tho 
listers  elect  their  own  superior,  choose  their  own  chaplain,  and  select  their  own  medical 
attendant.  In  their  schools  for  young  ladies  the  pupils  are  not  taught  exclusively  by 
nuns;  professors  of  the  various  accomplishments,  male  and  female,  are  employed.  The 
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servants  in  tbe  establisliincnt  arc  bound  by  no  vows,  but  free  to  corao  and  go  and 
ninintain  as  unrestricted  intercourse  M-iib  ibe  world  outside  as  tbe  domestics  in 
any  well-regulated  hou? ebedd ;  tradespeople  and  artisans  attend  to  take  orders,  send 
in  tbeir  goods,  or  come  to  tbeir  work.  There  is  a  large  daily  school  for  poor  children, 
which,  in  case  of  there  being  any  ground  attached  to  the  convent,  is  generally  held  in  a 
detached  building,  having  thus  an  entrance  from  the  public  road  or  street  beside  that 
from  the  convent  demesne.  Such  is  the  general  internal  economy  of  one  of  these 
nunneries,  and  it  is  difficult  under  these  circumstances  to  conceive  the  possibility  of 
any  nun  who  should  become  discontented  with  her  mode  of  life  being  unable  to  leave 
it  But  is  it  probable  that  any  nun  is  really  anxious  to  leave  it?  It  would  be  rushing 
into  an  absurd  extreme  to  say  that  no  woman  after  taking  the  veil  ever  regretted  the 
act,  or  looked  with  some  longing  on  the  world  outside;  but  then, are  there  not  virtuous 
married  women,  aScctionate  wives  too,  who  sometimes  regret  their  condition,  and  look 
with  longing  to  the  freedom  of  their  girlhood,  yet  never  for  a  moment  contemplate  tbe 
breaking  of  their  vows?  How  many  of  the  excited  “  husbands”  who  have  written  on 
this  subject  could  say  with  truth  that  they  never  for  one  moment  regretted  having 
married?  yet  they  have  not  the  remotest  inteniion  of  deserting  their  wives.  There  are 
moral  as  well  as  mental  and  physical  impossibilities,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  to  a  well- 
regulated,  conscientious  mind  the  breaking  of  a  solemn  vow — nay,  even  the  c.'ipricious 
throwing  up  of  duties  and  responsibilities  seriously  undertaken — presents  itself  ns 
an  utter  impossibility.  God  help  us  if  it  were  otherwise — if  none  ever  stood  at  their 
post  and  died  at  their  post  but  those  under  tbe  influence  of  moral  or  physical  coercion  1 
As  my  personal  observation  of  “convent  life”  was  conflned  to  one  of  these  esta¬ 
blishments,  near  which  I  resided  for  several  years,  the  following  facts  are  stated  only 
of  that ;  but  it  is  probable  they  form  the  substance  of  what  any  one’s  experience  may 
show  of  a  similar  establishment.  The  school  for  poor  girls  attached  to  this  convent 
was  placed  voluntarily  by  the  nuns  under  the  National  Board,  which  of  course  prevented 
their  forcing  religious  instruction  according  to  their  own  tenets  on  any  child  averse  to 
receive  it,  even  had  they  been  so  inclined ;  and  it  is  a  truth  which  more  than  one 
person  can  vouch  for,  that  Protestant  children  were  sent  to  that  school  whose  religious 
faith  was  never  tampered  with,  directly  or  indirectly.  Besides  the  national  school  and 
the  young  lady  boarders,  the  nuns  had  a  large  industrial  school,  the  young  women  and 
children  employed  at  which  did  fancy-work  at  their  own  homes  which  was  sold  by  the 
nuns  for  their  benefit,  not  only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  even  on  the  continent.  The  land  belonging  to  the  convent  was 
cultivated  for  the  use  of  the  household,  and,  as  even  nuns  are  not  clever  enough 
to  invent  ony  method  by  which  a  tolerably  large  retail  business  and  the  operations  of 
farming  are  to  be  carried  on  without  free  ingress  and  egress  for  those  employed,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  to  use  Dr.  Kussell’s  expression,  that  I  have  seldom  during  the  hours  of 
daylight  seen  the  gates  shut  at  all.  One  day  in  the  week  was  set  apart  for  receiving 
visits,  on  which  day  any  lady  or  gentleman  who  had  a  relative  or  friend  in  the  house  as 
a  nun  or  a  boarder  might  call  on  them  just  as  at  any  private  house,  with  only  one  very 
proper  limitation  in  the  case  of  pupils — that  where  the  visit  was  from  a  young  person 
not  a  very  near  relative  a  nun  remained  in  the  apartment.  As  several  young  ladies 
very  frequently  received  visits  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  room,  she  could  actually 
exercise  no  more  surveillance  than  was  sufficient  to  insure  decorum  and  propriety. 

In  another  outskirt  of  the  same  town  to  which  the  “  Ursuline  Convent”  belonged 
was  a  convent  of  the  “  Sisters  of  Itlercy.”  I  presume  few  persons  ore  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  are  not,  even  to  so  slight  an  extent  as  tbe 
Ursulines,  a  “  secluded”  order.  Most  of  their  work,  and  very  hard  work  it  is,  lies  with¬ 
out  the  convent  walls.  Two  and  two,  every  day  and  all  day  long,  they  go  forth  into  the 
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streets  and  lanes,  courts  and  alleys,  visiting  and  relieving  the  sick  and  poor,  the 
distressed  in  body  or  mind.  1  acknowledge  I  have  beard  the  circumstance  of  their 
seldom  or  never  going  alone  commented  on,  with  the  observation  that,  “  if  one  were 
I  saffered  to  go  by  herself,  she  would  run  away but  any  one  who  recollects  into  what 
\  localities  and  what  scenes  women  must  go  who  carry  their  errand  of  mercy  to  the  most 
wretched,  sometimes  to  the  most  depraved,  will  bo  at  no  loss  to  see  the  true  reason 
why  one  woman  is  not  sent  forth  unprotected  to  perform  it.  Under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  is  an  hospital,  supported  at  present  entirely  from  their  own 
^  fands  and  other  voluntary  contributions,  the  superior  management  and  arrangements 
f  of  which  have  obtained  praise  from  those  whose  approval  carries  the  weight  of 
aathority.  Into  this  hospital  poor  people  of  all  religious  denominations  are  received ; 
the  clergy  of  all  persuasions  have  free  access  to  the  patients ;  and  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  sisters  at  making  proselytes  has  ever  yet  been  discovered,  nor  any  patient 
refused  the  consolation  of  his  or  her  own  religion,  or  the  presence  of  its  ministers,  in 
the  hour  of  sickness  or  death.  They  have  also  a  free  register  for  female  servants,  who 
can  enter  their  names  and  wait  to  be  hired  during  the  hours  set  apart  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  a  “  home”  fur  a  limited  number  of  young  women  of  unezceptionably  good 
character  out  of  place.  The  servants  on  the  register  being  for  the  most  part 
unknown  to  the  nuns,  must  be  engaged  by  employers  on  their  own  responsibility ; 
the  young  women  who  have  spent  any  time  in  the  “  House  of  Mercy,”  or  home,  are 
I  recommended  by  the  sisters.  I  have  constantly  had  one  of  these  in  my  household, 
■  and  I  am  free  to  confess  I  have  never  caught  that  bugbear  of  Exeter  Hall,  a  Jesuit  iu 
I  disguise.  Like  others  of  their  class,  they  seemed  generally  more  anxious  about  a  now 
1  bonnet  or  a  ”  Sunday  out”  than  about  making  proselytes.  I  have  found  them,  indeed, 

[mostly,  if  not  always,  more  truthful,  more  trustworthy,  more  steady  and  well-conducted 
than  other  young  women  in  their  rank  of  life ;  from  which  it  may  bo  inferred  that  the 
Bisters  very  wisely  take  more  pains  to  train  them  in  their  practical  duties  than  in  the 
subtleties  of  theological  disputation — a  hint  which  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  some 
teachers  of  the  working  poor  among  ourselves  would  profit  by.  More  civil,  humble, 

I  and  respectful  they  are,  too— adjectives  which  every  mistress  of  a  family  in  the  present 
day  can  appreciate,  and  their  good  qualities  aro  probably  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  gentle  manners  and  well-bred  quietness  of  the  nuns,  and  the  system,  order,  and 
regularity  of  their  domestic  arrangements,  so  different  from  the  “  slap-dash”  and 
I  "muddle”  of  an  ordinary  middle  class  Irish  household. 

J  Of  the  rules,  mode  of  life,  and  particular  employments  of  the  strictly  “  secluded 
I  orders"  I  know  but  little,  and  therefore  do  not  speak ;  but  it  must  be  obvious  to  any 

I  one  that  there  can  be  no  possible  danger  of  undue  influence  being  used  for  making 
converts  by  women  immured  altogether  within  the  walls  of  a  convent.  They  must  first 
get  out  before  they  can  have  the  opportunity  of  persuading  any  one  to  come  in.  The 
idea  of  any  number  of  sane  people  choosing  such  a  mode  of  life  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 

Iseminating  their  opinions  is  absurd  enough  to  refute  itself.  Let  the  cases  described  be 
considered  calmly,  and  the  apprehensions  entertained  from  them  will  be  found  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  absurd.  No  doubt  there  are  pious  Catholic  ladies,  with  more  enthusi.^sm 
than  common  sense,  in  convents  or  out  of  them,  who  will,  if  they  get  the  opportunity, 
try  their  powers  of  persuasion  on  persons  of  another,  and,  what  they  consider,  au 
erroneous  religion,  as  there  are  pious  Protestant  ladies,  of  the  same  iutellectual 
calibre,  with  a  contempt  for  crinoline,  and  a  predilection  for  sensation  sermons  and 
controversial  tracts,  who  will  do  likewise.  Still  if  I  were  to  hazard  an  opinion  rot 
founded  on  actual  experience,  I  should  say,  when  women  of  this  class  do  become  the 
inmates  of  a  convent,  they  ai-e  likely  to  bo  considered  more  “bother  than  they’re 
worth,”  and  that  the  sensible  portion  of  the  sisterhood  neither  by  any  means  covet 
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their  presence,  nor  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  their  mistaken  zeal.  What  ca 
a  community  of  females  who  must  maintain  themselves  and  give  largely  in  charity, 
who  have  to  work  without  intermission  from  morning  till  night,  who  have  to  confoni 
to  a  rigid  discipline  in  the  mode  of  their  living  and  the  disposal  of  their  time,  who 
have  to  manage  their  own  worldly  business,  and  to  train  others  in  learning,  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  the  duties  cf  life — what  can  they  want  of  a  few  silly,  sentimental,  ud 
perhaps  also  penniless  3’ouug  women,  induced  to  take  the  veil  in  a  moment  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  without  one  serious  determination  to  perform  the  duties  it  entails  ?  Further, 
what  could  they  want  of  women  entrapped  from  another  faith,  the  very  facility  of ' 
whose  cunccrsion  must  be  enough  to  render  their  e(iually  quick  return  to  their  former 
belief  a  thing  not  of  possibilitj'  merely,  but  certainty?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
rational,  practical  members  of  such  a  commonwealth  prefer  associates  over  whom  they 
most  act  the  part  of  moral  janitors  to  sensible,  sober-minded,  co-operating  companionl 
I’roselytism  is  the  danger  which  has  been  most  dwelt  on,  and  to  refute  the  erroneoni 
opinions  concerning  “  proselytism”  is  the  present  object.  .\s  for  another  which  his 
been  alluded  to,  it  is  for  the  fathers  and  husbands  of  England  themselves  to  reflect 
whether  they  will  so  malign  their  countrywomen  as  to  say,  or  whether  they  hite 
so  poor  an  opinion  of  them  as  to  believe,  that  they  are  prepared  to  fling  away  the  virtue 
of  their  past  lives  without  a  twinge  of  conscience — to  put  aside  decency  and  modesty 
the  moment  they  Lave  beou  induced  to  enter  the  walls  of  a  convent,  supposing  convents 
to  be  all  that  the  most  heated  imagination  can  believe  or  describe  them.  Do  Protestiut  j 
Englishmen  believe  this  ?  I  know  Protestant  Irishmen  do  not,  any  more  than  they  belien 
convents  to  be  what  a  modest  woman  cannot  name.  And  I  am  happy  to  believe  thit 
the  writers  who  have  made  such  insinuations  represent  the  opinions  of  but  a  very  smill 
number  of  the  fathers  and  husbands  of  England.  Let  any  one  who  does  believe  it 
remember  that  a  better  safeguard  for  the  morals  of  women  than  the  espionage  of  father, 
husband,  or  brother  is  to  be  found  in  an  early  and  thorough  training  in  the  holy 
principles  and  high  duties  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  a  rational  faith,  and  a  well- 
advised  devotion,  be  that  faith  called  by  what  “  denomination"  it  may,  or  that  devotim 
expressed  in  what  words  they  choose.  For  “conversion” — so  called — if  the  stabilityof 
any  one’s  faith  in  the  creed  he  professes  depends  on  knowing  nothing  of  any  other,  it 
stands  upon  a  very  tottering  basis,  and  all  who  truly  love  the  Reformed  religion  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  opinions  of  those  they  care  for  placed  on  a  securer  foundation.  If 
Protestantism  bo  true,  the  best  guarantee  for  the  steadfastness  of  its  professors  will  be 
the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  principles  as  well  as  with  the  principles  of  its 
antagonistic  creeds.  Subtract  a  little  of  the  time  spent  by  the  instructors  of  young 
ladies  in  teachiug  them  accomplishments  they  have  no  taste  or  ability  for,  or  giving 
them  smatterings  of  learning  they  have  no  talent  to  pursue,  and  let  it  be  bestowed  upon 
the  training  of  their  reasoning  faculties  and  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  whick 
requires  nothing  hut  common  sense  to  attain,  and  their  religious  opinions  will  not  be  it 
the  mercy  of  every  wind  that  blows.  God  knows  women  sadly  need  a  little  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  understanding  and  a  little  extension  of  informtition  on  this  importint 
subject.  While  some  peculinri'.y  in  the  decorations  of  a  church  or  the  shape  of 
a  clergymau’s  robe  can  draw  a  crowd  of  educated  (?)  women  one  way,  and  the 
inconipi'chensihle  ravings  of  a  fanatic  can  draw  a  crowd  another  waj',  and  tho  members 
of  either  crowd  are  unable  to  give  a  rational  reason  for  their  preference,  it  is  high  time 
that  young  women’s  minds  should  he  fed  with  stronger  nourishment  than  a  dose  of  the 
Church  Catechism  administered  once  a  week  by  the  wearied  and  uninterested  “  English 

governess’’  to  tho  yawning  pupils,  or  the  jiious  invectives  of  the  delightful  Mr. - ,  who 

roars  himself  into  jiopuluriiy  by  abusing  every  creed  except  the  rather  vague  one 
he  professes,  himself. 
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The  qaestion  what  is  a  woman’s  “sphere,” 
simple  as  it  appears  to  some  people,  cannot 
be  answered  nntil  one  has  first  of  all  settled  the 
qaestion.  What  is  a  loomuii  ?  In  other  words, 
Does  scientific  analysis  lead  ns  to  believe  that 
there  is  in  the  human  race  any  invariable  sexual 
type?  Taking  her  physically  and  metaphysi- 
(^y,  is  there  any  evident  ideal,  model,  or 
standard,  so  clearly  set  in  its  place  that  any 
specimen  of  the  species  Ifomaii  which  divari¬ 
cates  mast  necessarily  be  wrong  ? 

Of  coarse  the  same  sort  of  qaestion  applies 
with  equal  force  to  Man  and  his  “  sphere,”  and 
with  equal  force  to  every  bird  that  flies,  every 
fish  that  swims,  every  worm  that  delves,  every 
qaadraped  or  milliped  that  moves  on  the  snr- 
face  of  the  globe  I 

Certainly  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  per¬ 
manent  types  will  receive  no  shock  from  Captain 
Barton’s  book.  The  Amazon  of  Africa  does  not 
in  the  result  vindicate  her  own  ideal,  and  there 
is  no  pretence  that  she  does  so.  Bnt  oar  readers 
will  be  more  interested  in  an  account  of  the 
book  itself,  with  some  of  the  most  interesting 
passages  quoted  by  way  of  illustration,  than  by 
any  discussion  of  a  qaestion  which  we  have  not 
the  means  of  authoritatively  determining  on 
scientific  grounds. 

The  King  of  Dahomey  is  supposed  to  ho  a 
god — that  is  the  theory.  That  the  women  are 
rabject  to  him — every  woman  in  the  state  being, 
in  theory,  his  wife — does  not  therefore  interfere 
with  the  formal  supremacy  which  the  theory  of 
the  constitution  accords  to  them.  All  the  state 
offices  in  Dahomey  have  two  representatives, 
one  female,  the  other  male ;  it  is  just  as  if 
in  England  we  had  archbishops  and  arch- 
bishopesses,  premiers  and  premieresses,  a  gene¬ 
ralissimo  and  a  generalissima.  There  are  two 
courts,  a  court  of  women  and  a  court  of  men, 
and  the  men  never  dare  to  intrude  npon  the 
palace  of  the  women. 

The  woman’s  office  is  called  the  Ho.  She  is 
a  sort  of  Mother  of  the  Men.  The  king  him¬ 
self  must  have  a  mother ;  and  if  he  has  not  got 
one  ready  a  mother  has  to  be  made.  The 
mother  never  dies.  Nobody’s  “  mother”  ever 
dies.  It  is  the  land  of  “  mothers.”  Bnt  this 
mast  not  be  supposed  to  imply  the  European 
ideal  of  motherhood  t 

The  present  king,  Gelele,  has  about  2,50(1 
Amazons,  some  married  and  some  not  married ; 
out  of  this  number  1,7(X)  only  are  fighting 
women.  These  fighting  Amazons  arc  diividod 
into  five  different  classes : — 1.  The  Agbarya,  or 
blandcrbnss-women,  who  may  bo  called  the 
grenadiers.  They  are  the  biggest  and  strongest 
of  the  force,  and  accompanied  by  utteudunts 
carrying  ammunition.  With  these  rank  tiio 
carbineers,  the  bayoneteers,  and  a  company 
armed  with  heavy  weapons,  and  called  “  Sure 


*  “A  Jlisslon  to  ticlele.  King  of  Dahomo.  With 
Notices  of  the  so-calied  ‘Amazons,'  the  ftrand 
Customs,  the  Yeariy  ttustoms,  the  Human  Sacri¬ 
fices,  the  PrcHcnt  State  of  the  Slave  Trade,  am! 
the  Negro's  Place  in  Nature.”  By  Itichari  F. 
Burton.  2  vols.  (Tinsley  Brothers) 
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to  kill.”  2.  The  Elephant-hunters,  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  bravest.  Of  these  women, 
twenty  have  been  known  to  bring  down,  at  one 
volley,  seven  animals  out  of  a  herd.  3.  The 
Nyekplo-heu-to,  who  are  armed  with  huge 
razors.  4.  The  infantry,  or  line’s-women, 
forming  the  staple  of  the  forces ;  from  them, 
as  in  France,  the  elite  being  drawn.  They  are 
armed  with  Tower  muskets,  and  are  kept  well 
supplied  with  ammunition.  But  they  manoeuvre 
with  precisely  the  precision  of  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  they  are  too  light  to  stand  a  charge  of  the 
poorest  Earoi>ean  troops.  They  are  clean ; 
they  are  hard  dancers  and  hard  singers ;  and, 
though  they  affect  a  military  and  swaggering 
gait,  they  are  rather  mild  and  unassuming  in 
general  appearance.  5.  The  Go-hen-to,  or 
archercsses,  who,  in  the  late  king's  time,  were 
young  girls,  are  the  purest  corps,  the  pr'de  of 
the  army,  the  pink  of  the  dancers.  Armed 
with  a  peculiar  bow,  a  quiver  full  of  light  cane- 
shafts,  and  a  small  knile  lashed  with  a  lanyard 
to  the  wrist,  they  were  distinguished  by  scanty 
attire,  and  by  an  ivory  bracelet  on  the  left  arm. 

The  first  glimpse  obtained  by  Captain  Barton 
of  the  Amazons  was  not  very  fascinating : — 

“  The  first  of  the  ‘Amazons'  made  their  appear* 
anco.  The  four  soldicresses  were  anned  with 
muskets,  and  hubited  in  tunics  and  white  calottes, 
with  two  blue  patches,  meant  for  crocodiles.  They 
were  commanded  by  an  old  woman  in  a  man's 
straw  bat,  a  green  uaisicoat,  a  w  hite  shirt,  put  on 
like  the  breeches  of  the  good  King  Dagobert — 
a  t'eneers—a,  blue  waistcloth,  and  a  sash  of  white 
calico.  The  virago  directed  the  dance  and  songs 
with  an  iron  ferule,  and  her  head  was  shaded,  by 
way  of  umbrella,  with  a  peculiar  shrub,  called  on 
the  Gold  Coast  ‘  God's  Tree.'  The  few  men  showed 
us  some  attempts  at  tumbling  and  walking  upon 
their  handa  'Two  of  the  women  dancers  were  of 
abnormal  size,  nearly  six  feet  tall,  and  of  propor¬ 
tional  breadth,  whilst  generally  the  men  were 
smooth,  full-breasted,  round-limbed,  and  effemi¬ 
nate-looking.  Such,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
size  of  the  temaio  skeleton,  and  the  muscular  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  frame,  that  in  many  eases  femi- 
ncii  y  could  be  detected  only  by  the  bosom.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  physical  superiority  of  the 
‘working  sex'  led  in  the  Popo  and  Uahomau  race 
to  the  employment  of  women  as  fighters.  They 
are  the  domestic  servants,  the  ploughboys,  and  the 
porters,  and  Gallegos,  the  ficlil  hands,  and  market 
cattle  of  the  nation — why  should  they  not  also  be 
soldiers'!'  In  other  matters  they  are  by  no  means 
companions  meet  for  men :  the  latter  show  a  dawn 
of  the  Intellectual,  whilst  the  former  is  purely 
animal— bestial,” 

Upon  this  question  of  comparison  between  the 
sexes  we  will  say  one  word  beforo  closing. 
Meanwhile,  a  little  more  about  the  general  regi¬ 
men  and  appearance  of  the  fighting-women  : — 

‘‘  .Vs  a  rule  the  warrioresses  begin  to  fatten  when 
tlieir  dancing  days  are  past,  and  some  of  them 
are  prodigies  of  obesity.  The  fiower  of  the  host 
WHS  the  mixed  company  of  the  young  Amazons 
lately  raised  by  the  king ;  this  corjis,  standing  to 
the  north  of  the  palace-yard,  and  on  the  right  of 
tile  throne,  was  evidently  composed  of  the  largest 
and  finest  women  in  the  service.  Behind  it  stooil 
its  band,  a  Chingufu  or  African  cymbal,  two  small 
Unn-toms  held  under  the  arm,  and  four  kettle¬ 
drums  of  sizes,  iHiateu  with  hand  or  stick.  The 
newly-chosen  company  apparently  contained  two 
hundred,  and  the  whole  court  certainly  did  not 
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show  more  than  one  tLousaud.  Some  Amazons, 
however,  are  now  absent,  attacking,  I  have  said,  a 
village  in  the  Mukhi  country,  which  distinguished 
itaeir  by  grossly  insulting  the  king,  by  threatening 
to  kill  him  and  his  army.  The  gala-dress  of  the 
guardesses  was  decent  and  not  uncomely.  A 
narrow  tiletof  blue  or  white  cotton  bound  the  hair, 
and  the  hosom  was  concealed  by  a  sleeveless 
waistcoat  of  various  colours,  giving  freedom  to  the 
arms,  and  buttoning  in  front  like  that  affected  by 
Ilausa  Moslems.  The  loin  wrapper  was  of  dyed 
stuff,  mostly  blue,  pink - ” 

And  so  on  ad  lihitnm.  So  mnch  for  the 
Amazons,  or  fighting  warriors.  Kow  for  the 
Dahomaus  in  general : — 

“The  modern  Dahomans  are  a  mongrel  breed 
and  a  bad.  They  are  Cretan  liars,  cretins  at  learn¬ 
ing,  cowardly,  and  therefore  cruel  and  blood¬ 
thirsty;  gamblers,  and  consequently  cheaters; 
brutal,  noisy,  boisterous,  unveuerative  and  dis¬ 
obedient,  dipsas-bitten  things,  who  deem  it  a  ‘duty 
to  the  gods  to  be  drunk;'  a  ‘llatulant,  self-con¬ 
ceited  herd  of  barbarians,'  who  endeavour  to  hu¬ 
miliate  all  those  with  whom  they  deal ;  in  fact,  a 
slave  race — vermin  with  a  soul  apiece.  They  pride 
themselves  on  not  being  like  the  Popos,  addicted 
to  the  ‘dark  and  dirty  crime  of  poison;'  the  fact  is, 
they  have  been  enabled  hitherto  to  carry  every¬ 
thing  with  a  high  and  violent  hand.  They  are  dark 
in  skin,  the  browns  being  of  xanthous  tempera¬ 
ment,  middle-sized,  slight,  and  very  lightly  made 
— my  Krumen  looked  like  Kiiglkshmen  among 
them — agile,  good  walkers,  and  hard  dancers,  that 
carry  little  weight.  Their  dress  is  a  godo,  or 
T-bandage,  a  nun-pwc  (undercloth),  or  a  Ffon 
chokoto  (pair  of  short  drawers),  and  anowu-chyon, 
or  body-cloth,  twelve  feet  long  by  four  to  six  broad, 
worn  like  the  lioman  toga,  from  which  it  may 
possibly  be  derived. 

“The  women  are  of  the  Hastini,  or  elephant- 
order,  described  by  the  Rev.  Koka  Pandit,  dark, 
plain,  masculine,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
large,  strong,  and  square  build.  They  are  the 
reapers  as  well  os  the  sowers  of  the  Held,  and  can 
claim  the  merits  of  laboriousuess  if  of  no  other 
quality.  They  tattoo  their  skins,  especially  their 
stomach,  with  alto-relievo  patterns;  their  dress  is 
a  zone  of  beads,  supporting  a  bandage  beneath  the 
do'vo,  or  scanty  loin  cloth,  which  suffices  for  the 
poor  and  for  young  girls ;  the  upper  classes  add  an 
aga-vo,  or  over-cloth,  two  fathoms  long,  passed 
under  the  arms,  and  covering  all  from  Iho  bosom 
to  the  ankles.  The  peculiarities  of  their  coiffure 
and  ornaments  have  been  explained.  Neither  sex 
ever  wears  shirt,  shoe,  or  stocking  in  their  lives." 

This  is  not  the  picture  of  a  very  deligliifnl 
society,  nor  can  it  bo  pleasant  to  live  in  a 
country  where  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  women  when  they  show 
themselves. 

The  Grand  Cnstoms,  as  they  are  called,  do 
indeed  exist,  bnt  the  horrible  thing  has  been,  ns 
usual,  exaggerated,  both  as  to  its  extent  and  ns 
to  its  culpability.  The  victims  are,  usually, 
either  prisoners  of  war,  or  criminals  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  death.  Here  is  part  of  what  Captain 
ISnrton  has  to  say  upon  the  subject : — 

“  Decorum  exacts  that  the  first  fruits  of  war  and 
that  all  criminals  should  be  sent  as  recruits  to 
swell  the  king's  retinue.  Hence  the  ordinary 
annual  customs.  .  .  .  With  respect  to  slayiug 
captives,  it  must  be  rcmemborc  1  that  this  severity 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  African  wars;  with 
these  people,  kx  talionis  is  the  highest  experience 
of  law,  and  after  defeat  quarter  is  given  only  to 
those  who  are  reserved  for  slavery  or  for  sacridee. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  shade  of  excuse  for  it 
The  executions  are,  I  believe,  performed  without 
cruelty;  tho«e  negroes  have  not  invented  breaking 


on  the  wheel  or  fearing  to  pieces  their  victims,  as 
happened  toRavaillac  and  the  half-witted  Damiena 
Finally,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  throughout 
the  year  Customs'  time  is  the  only  period  of  punish, 
ment ;  that  the  sacritice  is  done  openly,  enaltling 
all  to  witness  the  consequences  of  crime,  and  that 
it  seems  to  wither  away  all  minor  offences  of  vio¬ 
lence." 

Wo  cannot  say  we  always  admire  tbe  spirit 
and  tone  of  Captain  Burton's  writing.  It  it 
well  to  be  reminded,  from  time  to  time,  that 
wo  have  no  exenso  for  pharisaism,  and  that  we 
have  not  got  rid  of  tbe  base  alloy  of  bnman 
nature  when  we  have  distributed,  or  lacquered, 
it  over,  or  hidden  it  away  in  a  comer.  That  ii 
well ;  bnt  it  is  not  well  to  write  so  as  to  suggest, 
or  half  suggest,  that  there  are  nohoundary-Unet 
at  all  between  right  and  wrong.  liet  ns  press  to 
onr  bosoms  the  troth  that  there  are  snch  bonn- 
d, try-lines,  known  though  they  be  to  God  alone 
in  their  absolntenesa.  And,  meanwhile,  let  ns 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  to  each  separate  soul 
that  which  it  thinks  wrong  is  wrong.  Besides 
which,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  bo  juggled 
out  of  the  right  use  of  onr  eyes  and  wits  on  the 
question  of  progress.  If  it  he  trnc  that  England 
is  not,  after  all,  so  very  much  better  than  Da¬ 
homey,  then  let  ns  say  so,  and — make  an  end 
in  some  way  I  It  is  totally  impossible  to  con- 
strnct  any  moral  or  religions  system  whatever, 
except  npou  the  basis  that  improvement  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  practicable.  Whoever  denies  the 
fact  of  progress  does,  in  fact,  call  upon  ns,  by 
,  the  necessary  logic  of  that  denial,  to  become 
{  atheists,  and  hang  ourselves  ont  of  the  way. 

I  Therefore  we  have  a  grave  quarrel  with  all  flip- 
;  pant  and  unguarded  “  Icttiiig-down”  of  the  aj  - 
i  parently  higher  forms  of  human  cuUnre  by  uuto- 
j  ward  juxtaposition  with  the  apparently  lower. 

Captain  Bnrton  seems  inclined  to  trace  the 
I  filthy  polygamy  of  Dahomey  to  the  sensuality 
'  and  general  inferiority  of  the  woman-type. 

Upon  this  we  wonld  jnst  observe  that  it  is  im- 
I  possible,  without  more  facts,  to  say  in  what 
I  degree  character  and  eircnmstauco  react  npon 
I  each  other  in  this  matter.  But  one  thing  is 
-  certain — that  the  higher  the  woman  rises,  tbe 
I  faster  polygamy  disappears,  nnder  any  con¬ 
ditions  which  have,  as  yet,  been  fully  observed 
'  by  modern  Knropeans.  If,  indeed,  intellectual 
I  culture  be  pushed  forward  in  rapid  dispropor- 
I  tiou  to  the  moral  growth,  the  tables  are  turned, 
and  we  have  the  phenomena  of  a  sort  of  asthetic 
polygamy  offered  to  onr  notice.  Of  modem 
Japan  wo  know  very  little.  It  is  said,  however, 
'  that  in  that  strange  country  the  women  are, 
relatively  to  the  men,  better  cnltivatcd  than  in 
any  other  country  nnder  the  snu,  whilst  forms 
’  of-  domestic  life  to  which  we  should  give  names 


not  to  be  qnoted  in  this  column  have  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  law  and  religion,  and  co-exist  with  ex¬ 
quisite  social  order.  Unfortunately  (here  are 
very  few  travellers  who  have  Captain  Barton's 
manly  strength  of  vision,  and  the  conscientions- 
ncss  and  delicacy  which  entitles  one  to  apeak 
with  authority  on  the  highest  questions.  We 
must  take  nothing  for  granted  bnt  what  we 


I  hioir — and  that  is,  that  the  best,  greatest,  most 
I  bcautifnl  thing  we  have  ever  seen,  and  that 
I  which  lifts  the  man  and  the  woman  to  the  top- 
j  most  place  discerned  by  ns,  is  the  chaste  love 
I  of  one  to  one. 
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WE  have  rarely  seen  sncli  rich  and  elaborate 
trimmings  as  are  placed  this  year  on  the 
cloaks  and  mantles  prepared  for  the  winter 
season.  The  richer  the  material  the  handsomer 
the  trimming:  gimp,  lace,  and  ornamental 
bnttous  are  profusely  larished  on  the  new  velvet 
and  plush  paletots  and  pelisses.  Very  rich 
double  materials  are  used,  of  one  colour  outside 
and  of  another  colour  inside ;  the  latter  shows 
en  the  revere,  making  a  pretty  contrast.  For 
instance,  in  a  paletot  of  drap-velours,  iron-grey 
on  the  outside,  and  a  deep  purple  inside  ;  the 
collar,  cuffs,  pockets,  and  revers  in  front  will 
show  the  purple  side  of  the  material,  while  all 
the  rest  appears  grey.  The  same  arrangement 
is  seen  in  grey  and  blue,  or  even  scarlet,  maroon 
and  black,  light  brown  and  purple.  In  this 
kind  of  paletot  the  collar  is  made  much  in  the 
shape  of  that  of  a  man’s  coat,  and  kept  down 
by  one  or  two  buttons ;  the  paletot  is  crossed 
over  the  chest,  and  has  two  rows  of  buttons  in 
front.  The  sleeves  are  narrow,  and  have  deep 
turned-back  cuffs  with  buttons  ;  there  is  a  pocket 
on  each  side  of  the  front.  The  paleb'it  is  lialf- 
fittiug,  short  in  front,  and  sloping  down  to  a 
train  at  the  back. 

Another  pattern  is  very  short  all  round ;  if 
made  of  cloth  it  is  trimmed  with  tresse-de-soie, 
a  sort  of  wide  plaited  silk  braid,  edged  on  each 
side  with  narrow  gimp.  This  trimming  is  placed 
in  a  double  line  down  the  centre  of  the  paletot 
at  the  back,  and  npon  the  epaulettes,  cuffs,  and 
pockets.  Sometimes  the  palehit  is  loft  partly 
open  at  tho  bottom  in  the  middle  of  the  back, 
and  above  the  slit  a  row  of  buttons  is  placed 
over  the  trimming  up  to  the  top.  The  same 
shape  is  made  in  black  velvet,  trimmed  with 
very  rich  stamped  silk  braid  ;  a  handsome  che¬ 
nille  fringe  is  then  added  round  the  bottom,  and 
npon  the  epaulettes,  cuffs,  and  pockets.  Tho 
cloths  adopted  for  winter  wear  are  very  thick 
and  glossy;  the  favourite  colours  are  purple 
and  a  deep  blue  ;  iron-grey,  maroon,  and  Ila- 
vannah  are  also  worn.  The  paletot  shape,  with 
narrow  sleeves,  is  decidedly  the  most  popular. 
For  demi-toilette  it  is  made  of  coloured  cloth  or 
woollen  plush,  and  trimmed  with  braid  and  very 
large  buttons ;  for  full  dress,  in  velvet,  and 
trimmed  with  gimp,  jet,  and  Maltese  lace.  One 
of  the  latter  that  we  lately  saw  was  trimmed 
down  the  centre  of  the  back  as  before  described ; 
then  on  each  front  the  trimming  formed  a  deep 
double  curve ;  it  was  gimp  and  Maltese  lace,  and 
the  ornament  was  finished  off  with  a  rich  gimp 
edging  and  fringe. 

A  pretty  paleb'd  for  a  young  girl  was  made  of 
dark  blue  plush ;  it  was  crossed  over  the  chest, 
and  trimmed  down  the  front  with  straps  of  black 
velvet,  piped  with  silk,  and  fastened  on  each  side 
with  a  ball-shaped  pearl  button.  The  same 
trimming  was  repeated  at  the  back  from  the 
waist  down  to  the  bottom,  ond  there  were  three 
straps  on  the  epaulettes,  and  three  on  the  cuffs. 

The  Coal  is  not  generally  adopted  as  an  out- 
of-door  garment ;  ample  fronts  are  added  to  it 
so  as  to  make  a  paletot  of  it,  almost  tight-fitting 
the  waist,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  fulness  at 


tho  back,  which  is  very  graceful  to  the  figure. 
The  trimming  is  not,  in  that  case,  put  all  round 
the  paletot,  but  only  round  the  coat  part.  In¬ 
deed,  many  paletots  are  only  trimmed  down  the 
front,  and  on  tho  sleeves  and  pockets,  and  not 
all  round. 

The  Cloak  called  a  pelisse  this  season  is  very 
[  ample,  and  has  a  deep  cape,  pointed  at  the  back, 
,  and  forming  the  sleeves.  It  is  a  handsome  pat- 
i  tern  when  made  of  velvet,  with  a  deep  fall  of 
lace  round  the  cape,  headed  with  a  gimp  edging, 
studded  with  jet  beads;  the  under  part  is  trimmed 
down  the  front  only ;  the  epaulettes  ore  made 
of  gimp,  edged  with  lace. 

For  morning  wear  Mantles  of  the  burnous 
shape  are  made  of  a  thick  white  material,  some- 
:  thing  between  cloth  and  flannel,  with  stripes  or 
'  a  plaid  pattern  in  black  or  colours ;  they  are 
^  trimmed  with  a  very  thick  gimp  cord  and  tassels, 
and  have  a  square  shaped  hood  at  the  back, 
j  Jackets  of  the  same  material  are  made,  but  are 
I  quite  of  a  neyliije  style.  We  have  seen  several 
I  new  patterns  this  week.  The  Cbevreuse  jacket 
is  made  of  velvet-cloth,  either  blue,  green,  or 
!  scarlet ;  it  is  trimmed  with  a  broad  black  silk 
braid,  edged  witli  a  narrow  gimp  ornament ;  tho 
I  shape  is  quite  fitting  to  the  figure,  and  has  a 
short  basque  all  round ;  the  trimming  is  placed 
down  the  back  and  front,  on  the  epaulettes,  and 
on  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves,  but  not  all  round  ; 

'  there  arc  two  small  pockets  on  each  side  of  the 
I  front,  trimmed  to  match. 

I  The  Manola  jacket  is  generally  made  of 
scarlet  cashmere,  but  can  also  be  chosen  of  any 
I  other  colour  of  course.  The  shape  is  rather 
{  ditficult  to  describe  ;  it  is  extremely  short  in 
I  front — in  fact,  only  comes  half-way  down  tho 
I  chest ;  it  is  then  ent  out  iu  a  square,  and  at  the 
I  back  forms  a  coat-tail-shaped  basque.  Tho 
sleeves  are  narrow.  It  is  very  profusely 
trimmed  with  gimp  and  jet. 

I  The  Pnpnzzia  vesto  is  made  of  black  velvet ; 
j  the  front  is  short  and  buttoned ;  it  has  two 
'  square  basques,  turned  np  with  revers  lined 
j  with  scarlet  cashmere  ;  behind  there  is  one  deep 
basque  divided  in  the  centre  and  also  turned  up 
with  scarlet  revers ;  the  cuffs,  epaulettes,  and 
very  narrow  turned-down  collar  are  also  scarlet. 
This  bright  tint  is  softened  down  by  lace 
guipure  insertion  laid  over  it ;  the  velvet  has  a 
rich  trimming  of  gimp  and  jet.  The  buttons 
iu  front  and  on  the  revers  are  extremely  large. 

\  This  fanciful  stylo  of  jacket  is  ve^  becoming  ; 
in  black  velvet  trimmed  with  the  rich  cashmere 
braid  it  is  also  very  effective.  In  the  autumn  a 
jacket  with  a  white  chemisette  to  wear  with  any 
skirt  is  quite  the  favourite  style  of  dress  for 
morning  wear,  and  tithe  jacket  is  made  of 
velvet  or  fine  cashmci  tit  may  be  worn  also  iu 
the  afternoon. 

The  prettiest  sorties  de  bal  are  made  of  while 
cashmere.  They  are  in  the  shape  of  a  burnous, 
but  sloping  off  a  good  deal  in  front  and  without 
hoods  ;  they  are  trimmed  with  very  wide  cash- 
mere  braid  of  the  richest  colours.  There  are 
^  three  rows  of  this  braid  down  the  back  and  one 
on  each  side  the  front,  and  between  these  rows 
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there  are  eqaare-shaped  patterns  open  at  the 
bottom.  The  edge  is  finished  off  by  veiy  deep 
soft  Thibet  fringes,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
large  white  bead. 

We  will  now  describe  two  very  new  patterns 
of  Dresses  brought  oat  for  the  winter  season  by 
one  of  the  first  Paris  ccuturicres. 

The  first  is  a  compromise  between  the  coat 
fashion  and  the  ceinture  Empire.  There  is  a 
long  basqne  or  tail  on  each  side  pointed  towards 
the  back,  but  a  good  deal  of  space  is  left  in 
front  and  at  the  back,  and  this  space  is  filled  np 
in  both  places  by  a  deep  piece  of  gros-graiu 
ribbon  and  a  high  bncklu.  Thus  there  is  a 
backle  in  front  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
back.  The  dress  we  saw  was  of  a  rich  striped 
silk  in  two  shades  of  bine ;  the  trimming  was 
thick  gimp  cord  of  the  darker  bine,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  jet  beads ;  it  was  placed  in  the 
shape  of  straps  round  the  buttons  in  front,  and 
the  same  shape  was  continued  round  the 
basijnes  and  upon  the  sleeves.  The  epauletlcs 
were  very  thick  and  had  long  pendent  orna¬ 
ments.  The  ribbon  of  the  ceinture  was  black ; 
the  skirt  was  plain,  with  only  one  row  of  the 
thick  gimp  cord  round  the  bottom. 

The  second  has  a  plain  body  buttoned  down 
the  front ;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  from  the  waist 
to  the  bottom,  both  in  front  and  behind,  with 
black  silk  braid  and  large  buttons,  and  left  open 
so  as  to  show  the  under-skirt.  The  one  we  saw 
was  of  grey  Irish  poplin,  trimmed  with  black 
braid  and  jet  buttons ;  the  under-skirt  was  of 
scarlet  cashmere,  with  an  elaborate  trimming 
of  black  ribbon  velvet  round  the  bottom  ;  a  deep 
red  and  black  gros-grain  band  was  worn  round 
the  waist  with  a  high  jet  buckle ;  the  epaulettes 
were  formed  of  loops  of  black  and  scarlet  silk 
braid. 

Either  of  these  dresses  could  be  made  in 
much  simpler  materials — French  merino,  poplin 
de  laine,  or  rep.  The  second  would  look 
extremely  well  in  blue  rep  with  an  under-skirt 
of  grey  merino  trimmed  with  black. 

The  ceinture  Empire  is  becoming  a  universal 
fashion,  and  is  worn  even  over  bodices  that 
have  long  basques.  For  morning  wear  it  is 
simply  a  band,  but  for  full  dress  a  bow  formed 
of  two  or  three  superposed  loops  of  white  ribbon 
and  two  long  ends  are  added  at  the  back. 
Basques  are  made  of  various  shapes,  but  moat 
generally  squared  off  in  the  style  of  the  mous- 
quetaire  coat.  Black  and  white  Btampe<l  silk 
braid  is  much  used  for  trimming  grey  or  black 
and  white  dresses ;  the  cashmere  braid,  too,  is 
fashionable  for  all  neutral-tinted  materials. 
Bands  and  cravats  of  the  same  are  now  made. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  small  quantity  of  some 
bright  colour  is  introduced  in  a  toilet  of  sober 
shades.  Deep  blue  and  purple  are  also  very 
favourite  colours,  and  a  trimming  of  pearl 
buttons  looks  extremely  well  with  dresses  of 
these  colours.  The  buttons  are  arranged  in 
patterns  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  and  on 
the  sleeves,  the  body  being  plain,  with  one  row 
of  buttons. 

Crinolines  will  be  worn  during  the  winter, 
but  so  small  near  the  waist  that  they  almost 
fit  the  figure  tightly.  The  new  shape,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  is  quite  pyramidal,  as 
scant  as  possible  at  the  top,  and  wide  at  the 


base ;  it  is  longer,  too,  at  the  back,  to  follow 
the  outline  of  the  sk^ ;  but  as  dresses  ate 
worn  shorter  for  walking,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  have  two  sorts  of  crinolines  in  one's  ward¬ 
robe,  one  moderately  short  and  one  forming  a 
train  behind.  Under-petticoats  are  gored  and 
fashioned  so  as  to  have  the  same  shape  as  the 
crinoline.  For  the  evening,  starchy  muslin 
petticoats  with  a  number  of  flounces  are  worn 
over  the  crinoline.  This  is  quite  necessary  to 
bring  out  properly  the  fulness  of  a  wide  train- 
shaped  skirt.  In  the  streets  less  fulness  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  skirts  are  looped  np  either  per¬ 
manently  or  by  means  of  a  porte-jupe,  so  as  to 
show  the  under-skirt  and  also  the  pretty  kid 
boots  with  high  heels  and  silk  tassels  now  gene¬ 
ra^  adopted  by  all  ladies  of  fashion. 

lor  Ball  Dresses,  light  materials  such  as 
tulle  and  crape  will  be  chosen  in  preference 
this  winter.  We  have  already  seen  a  few  sped- 
mens.  At  a  ball  given  last  week,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  wedding  in  high  life,  we  noticed  the 
following : — 

A  dress  of  blue  tulle.  The  bottom  of  the 
skirt  was  trimmed  with  thick  tulle  ruches,  alter¬ 
nately  blue  and  white ;  there  were  six  in  all, 
and  they  were  arranged  in  deep  waves;  the 
edge  round  the  bottom  had  a  white  tulle  flounce, 
with  bows  of  blue  satin  in  the  space  within  the 
waves ;  at  the  top  there  was  a  puff  of  white 
tulle  with  a  blue  satin  ribbon  in  the  centre 
within  each  wave.  The  body  was  plain,  with 
draperies  of  white  and  blue  tulle  and  a  narrow 
ruching  of  blonde  round  the  top.  A  wide  bins 
satin  sash  was  to  be  worn  over  this  dross,  with 
five  drooping  loops  and  three  wide  ends  at  tht 
back.  The  headdress  was  a  bunch  and  long 
spray  of  blue  eonvolvnluses  with  frosted  leaves. 

A  dress  of  white  gaze-de-ioie ;  a  box-pleated 
flounce  round  the  bottom,  with  a  loop  of  pink 
satin  ribbon  between  each  flounce.  A  ruche  of 
the  same  material  formed  a  pattern  of  squares, 
open  at  the  bottom,  above  the  flounce ;  it  was 
also  ornamented  with  small  strips  of  pink  satin 
ribbon.  The  body  had  white  tulle  draperies 
with  a  cross  strip  of  pink  satin  ribbon  and  a 
sash  of  the  same.  Bouquets  are  now  worn  on 
one  side  at  the  waist. 

Winter  Bonnets  are  very  small  but  very 
elegant.  We  give  the  following  as  specimens 

A  bonnet  the  brim  and  crown  of  which  are 
formed  of  alternate  cross  strips  of  white  and 
blue  satin  ;  a  fall  of  white  blonde  at  the  back, 
with  a  bow  and  long  ends  of  blue  and  white 
satin  under  it ;  a  small  tuft  of  white  and  blue 
feathers  on  one  side,  and  a  blue  velvet  flower 
inside ;  blue  satin  strings. 

A  bonnet  with  the  front  in  pink  satin,  with 
bouillons  disposed  the  long  way  ;  a  soft  crown 
of  pink  plush  and  a  cache-peigne  of  pink  velvet 
roses,  a  fall  of  blonde  and  long  pink  ribbons. 
One  large  pink  rose  inside.  White  satin  strings 
with  pink  roses  brocaded  over  them. 

A  purple  velvet  bonnet,  the  brim  and  crown 
all  in  one,  embroidered  with  a  pattern  in  jet 
beads  round  the  border ;  at  the  back,  black  Ims 
and  loops  of  purple  velvet ;  a  purple  plush  rose 
inside,  and  purple  velvet  strings. 

A  black  velvet  bonnet,  with  a  soft  crown 
piped  with  uasturtium-eolonred  satin  piping 
a  velvet  flower  of  the  same  colour  on  one  ids 
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i(  the  crown  and  another  inside  ;  a  fall  of  black  ' 
^  at  the  back.  Black  velvet  strings  with  a 
^rrow  nastartinm-colonred  edge.  I 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  crown  from  | 
^  front  in  the  new  bonnets ;  both  are  made  of 
•ae  piece,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  half-handker- ! 
(tigL  There  are  no  curtains,  hut  loops  of 
Nlvet,  bows  of  ribbon,  or  a  fall  of  lace  with 
lovers  at  the  hack,  so  that  bonnets  look  very 
•oeh  like  elaborately-trimmed  caps. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  trimmings 

t winter  dresses  would  this  season  he  quite 
intal  in  their  character — that  is  to  say,  a  < 
aunber  of  colours  is  introduced  in  embroidery,  | 
haiding,  or  ribbon  ornamentations.  In  ribbon  ' 
huamiugs  we  have  seen  some  novel  and  pretty 
frodnetions  originated  by  Messrs.  Cash  and  Co., 
of  Coventry,  the  well-known  makers  of  the 
Coventry  frilling,  consisting  of  thick,  substan- 
lal-feeliug  ribbon  woven  in  various  designs,  and 
is  the  brightest  possible  colours.  These  trim- 
aings  are  made  in  different  widths  for  diffe- 
itnt  purposes,  and  are  suitable  for  ornamenting 
biiey,  tweed,  black  silk,  or  alpaca  dresses,  for 
trimming  cashmere  or  merino  breakiast  jackets, 
kening-gowns,  and  evening  cloaks,  skirts  of 
children’s  dresses,  &e.,  <fec.  The  trimmings 
mdnee  a  good  effect  and  at  very  little  trouble,  ‘ 
lor  the  ribbon  has  merely  to  be  run  on  like  an 
wdinary  braid.  Being  so  stylish  and  new,  we 
gsdict  a  great  success  for  Messrs.  Cash’s  inven¬ 
tion,  which  they  have  designated  Indian  Chintz 
Trillings. 

ODR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 
Walking  Dress. — Bonnet  of  velvet,  trimmed 
fith  flowers.  A  broad  blonde  arranged  on  the 
crown  tabes  the  place  of  the  curtain.  The  dress 
ind  paletot  may  be  composed  of  any  of  the 
luhionable  winter  materials,  such  as  linsey,  ’ 
m,  silk  serge,  tweed,  &c.,  &c.  Both  dress  and 
pdebit  are  trimmed  with  cut-out  bands  of  silk 
V  velvet,  which,  on  the  skirt,  diminish  in  size 
M  they  approach  the  waist.  The  paletot  is  ; 
■early  tightly-fitting,  and  is  rounded  off  in  front ; 
lomevhat  abruptly,  the  back  being  considerably  | 
longer.  It  is  edged  with  a  plain  band  of  silk  ' 
or  velvet,  and  the  rest  of  the  trimming  corre- j 
^ds  with  that  on  the  skirt.  i 

Walking  or  Cauriage  Toilet  for  the  | 
Country. — Casqnette  of  white  felt,  trimmed  ' 
with  velvet  and  feathers.  Large  circular  cloak 
i  velvet  with  a  shaped  seam  at  the  back,  and 
■lightly  pleated  on  the  shoulders  and  at  the  . 
keek,  where  handsome  cords  and  tassels  are 
ittsched.  There  is  no  other  trimming  on  the  ^ 
pnnent  besides  these  cords  and  tassels.  Dress 
of  violet  gros-grain  silk,  ornamented  round  the  ' 
kottom  witli  a  broad  band  of  velvet,  headed  by  ‘ 
I  gimp  trimming.  The  top  of  the  velvet  is  i 
■hgbtly  scalloped,  and  the  gimp  ornament  is 
ikced  at  the  head  of  each  scallop. 

Little  Girl’s  Costume.— Hound  white  felt  I 
trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  black  cock’s  I 
Withers.  Long  palcb’it  in  light  cloth,  bound 
Mth  velvet,  with  velvet  pelerine,  cuffs,  and 
|seket  The  latter  is  trimmed  with  three 
hiMls.  The  garment  buttons  down  to  the 
kittom,  and  completely  hides  the  dress,  thus 
Mrtiug  an  exceedingly  warm  and  comfortable 
oticle  of  clothing. 


Madame  Adolphe  Gouband,  248,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.,  snpplies  paper  models  of  the 
mantles,  dresses,  &c.,  illustrated  in  this  plate 
at  the  following  prices : — Dress  and  paletot, 
trimmed  with  cut-out  bands  of  velvet,  complete, 
63.  Cd. ;  velvet  circular  cloak,  Ss.  6d. ;  trimmed 
gored  skirt,  3s. ;  little  girl’s  long  paletot,  with 
velvet  pelerine,  2s.  6d.  Madame  Gouband  in¬ 
cludes  a  flat  pattern  to  cut  from  with  each 
made-up  model,  and  defrays  the  expense  of 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

ODR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

The  'WTndsor'What-not. — Materials :  J  yard 
of  Penelope  canvas  No.  40;  8  skeins  of  blue 
Berlin  wool ;  10  do.  of  scarlet ;  4  do.  of  black 
3  do.  of  light  green ;  3  do.  of  dark  green ;  2 
skeins  of  gold-coloured  filoselle ;  J  s'.ein  of 
white  do. ;  if  gold  beads  be  used  inste  id  of  filo¬ 
selle,  2  bunches  No.  10  would  be  requiie  1.  Ou 
readers  doubtless  know  perfectly  well  how 
piece  of  work  of  this  description  looks  made  up, 
mounted  and  suspended  against  the  wall,  as  we 
have  on  one  or  two  occasions  already  given 
coloured  patterns  for  what-nots,  and  have  in¬ 
cluded  full  descriptions  for  arranging  them.  A 
what-not  hung  up  in  a  lady’s  sanctum  or  break- 
fast-room  will  be  found  immensely  convenient 
for  holding  letters,  odd  papers,  and  those  Rttle 
etceteras  which  when  lying  about  a  room  give 
it  an  untidy  and  disorderly  appearance.  Some¬ 
times  these  hanging  what-nots  are  fitted  with 
needlework  implements,  and  take  the  place  of  a 
work-l)asket  or  box,  but  more  frequently  they 
are  used  for  the  first  purpose  mentioned.  To 
make  up  the  what-not,  stretch  the  work  over  a 
piece  of  cardboard  cut  to  the  shape  of  the 
pattern,  and  line  it  with  silk.  Then  for  the 
back  cut  a  straight  piece  of  cardboard  rather 
shorter  than  the  work,  and  line  this  on  both 
sides  ;  slightly  bend  the  cardboard  over  which 
the  work  is  stretched,  and  sew  the  two  ends  to 
the  two  straight  ends  of  cardboard.  Now  cut 
out  the  bottom  to  the  desired  size,  and  sew  this 
in  after  covering  both  sides  with  silk.  A  tiny 
cord  must  bo  put  all  round  the  seams  to  hide 
the  stitches.  A  thicker  cord  with  a  bow  or 
rosette  at  the  top  must  bo  fastened  to  the  what¬ 
not  at  each  corner  by  which  to  suspend  it. 
Quilted  silk  or  satin  looks  better  than  the  plain 
silk  for  lining ;  this  can  now  bo  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  price  ready  quilted  by  machinery, 
and  has  a  beantifuUy  even  and  regular  appear¬ 
ance.  The  colour  of  the  lining  may  be  either 
blue  or  scarlet,  according  to  the  paper  and 
furniture  of  the  room  for  which  it  is  intended, 
and  the  cord  should  bo  made  of  all  the  colours 
in  the  pattern.  Gold  beads  would  have  a  much 
brighter  and  richer  appearance  than  the  filo¬ 
selle,  but  we  doubt  whether  they  would  keep  their 
beauty  and  freshness  so  long  as  the  silk,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  there  bo  gas  in  the  room.  The 
white  filoBi'lle  should  be  split  before  being  used. 
Mrs.  Wilcockson,  46,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham- 
conrt-road,  supplies  the  materials  for  this  pretty 
what-not  at  the  following  prices; — With  filo¬ 
selle,  3s.  3d. ;  with  beads,  4s. ;  commenced.  Is. 
extra;  postage,  lOd.  Making  up  with  cord, 
tassels,  and  quilted  silk  liniug,  8s,  Gd.  Worked 
and  made  up  complete,  18a. 
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■  '  — Tht  Editrtu  htgt  to  lafi, 

3  in  rtjilj)  to  hmdrmU  of  Itttein 
received  every  month,  that  neiv 
ori'jmal  desiynt  for  fancy  tcork,  and 
iematt  <lf  every  deoaiption,  can  be 
arded  to  her  at  the  Ofice,  248,  Strand, 
ir.O.  /n  cates  ichere  the  desigtu  or 
e  aeccpted,  payment  trill  be  made; 
^  out  me  Editress  cannot  underlate  to  return 
rejected  patterns,  nntess  stamps  are  inclosed 
to  her,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  pottage.  It  is  meiUess 
to  say  that  {(  vould  be  ntebss  to  fortrard  any  designs 
that  HAVE  ALKEABY  ATrEAREU,  HO  matter  in  what 
journal  or  periodical,  either  English,  French,  or 
German.  Full  descriptions  for  tcorking  must  also 
accompany  each  pattern.  Besides  actual  articles  of 
fancy  tcork,  the  Editress  solicits  her  numerous  friends 
to  favour  her  tcith  any  good  notions  or  suggestions  for 
any  subjects  interesting  to  the  home  circle,  such  as  good 
recipes  for  cooking, cleaning,  i;c.,tchieh  maybenot  gene¬ 
rally  knoicn  or  hitherto  published.  In  this  icay  much 
information  may  be  rendered,  trhich,  published  in  a 
icidely-circulated  ilagatine  like  the  "Englishicoinan's,’' 
uould  prove  most  valuable  to  a  large  number  of  their 
cosmtryipmnen.  By  thus  taking  a  little  trouble,  many 
correspondents  Vould  confer,  in  many  cases,  coiuider- 
able  benefits  on  their  less  tcell-informed  sisters,  impart¬ 
ing  to  inexperienced  minds  much  useful  biouledge 
which  would  otherwise  be  the  property  of  but  small 
sections  of  the  comsnunity. 

Evorybmly  wanting  to  become  lean  as  the  lean 
kine  ol  the  EgyiiUan  dreamer!  Why  should  we 
not  be  fat  ?  The  perfection  of  female  beauty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ueliogabulua  the  UagniUcent,  was  “fat, 
fair,  and  forty."  It  is  not  desirable  that  everybody 
should  be  forty.  Never  was  Lady  Morgan  mote  an¬ 
noyed  than  by  the  “  about  forty”  of  her  American, 
critla  One  may  be  thirty-nine  —  in  fact,  I  have’ 
known  a  lady  who  has  been  thirty-nine  these  six 
years— or  forty-one,  but  not  forty.  ’Why  ?  Well, 
really,  I  don't  luow  why.  It  admits  of  argument,  and 
argument  is  always  boresome,  even  when  conducted 
by  an  heretical  bishop  floundering  in  an  African  see. 
You  come  to  me,  ail  of  you,  and  say,  “How  can 
we  grow  thin  f  We  are  positively  hale  and  stout 
as  any  porter.  We  eat  little,  we  drink  less,  except 
lemonade  and  cream  of  tartar ;  we  take  the  smallest 
quantity  of  meat,  shrivelled  in  cooking,  and  yet  we 
grow  stout !  Shall  we  go  to  Mr.  Banting '!  Shall 
we  adopt  his  rules?  Shall  we  submit  to  any 
regimen  rather  than  be  what  we  are?"  No.  Our 
opinion  is  that  it  is  far  better  to  laugh  and  grow 
fat  than  be  languid  and  become  lean.  In  Brillat 
Savarin's  book,  “Pbysiologie  du  Ooflt,”  you  will 
find  the  instructions  to  grow  lean,  if  you  want 
them ;  better  still,  the  instructions  how  to  get  stout 
Leanness,  to  our  mind,  is  a  great  disaster  to  ladiea 
Beauty  consists  chiefly  in  the  rounded  limb  and 
the  graceful  curve.  “The  most  recherche  toilet 
the  best  dressmaker  in  the  world,  cannot  supply 
absences  or  hide  certain  angles"  The  whole 
secret  of  how  to  get  fat  consists  in  a  suitable  diet 
and  these  are  the  rules  of  Savariu : — 

Eat  a  quantity  of  fresh  bread,  the  same  day's 
baking,  and  de  not  throw  away  the  crumb.  Before 


eight  A.JL,  when  in  bed,  take  a  basin  of  soup,  goof 
■trong  beef  tea,  or  a  cup  of  chocolate.  Breaklia 
at  eleven:  fresh  eggs,  boiled  or  poached,  entity 
or  anything  else,  but  eus  especially.  After  bisik. 
fast  a  little  exercise  Go  shopphig,  or  call  oa  • 
friend,  sit  and  chat  and  walk  home  agata.  h 
dinner  eat  as  much  soup,  meat  and  flA  u  jw 
like,  but  do  not  omit  to  eat  the  rice  with  the  foel; 
raacaront  sweet  pastry,  creams,  &e  At  desMt 
Savoy  biscuite  babas,  and  other  farinaoeoai  pa. 
parations  which  contain  eggs  and  sugar.  DM 
beer  by  preference,  otherwise  wines  from  the  Sosit 
of  France  Avoid  acids,  except  In  salads;  ott 
sugar  with  your  fruit  if  it  admit  of  it  Do  not  tab 
cold  baths ;  breathe  Ae  fresh  air  of  the  countiya 
much  as  you  can;  don't  fatigue  yourself  bydasAi 
late  at  a  ball ;  and  go  to  bed  at  eleven.  Fatten  yti; 
this  regimen  is  certain.  “  Everything  that  eatseu 
be  fattened,  provided  the  food  be  well  and  suiistl} 
chosen." 

Now  to  Nixa,  and  M.  J.  B.,  and  Little  Prattu. 
LrcY,  and  Cauelia,  who  are  terribly  afraid  of  behg 
too  stout  instructions  bow  to  grow  fat  may  seem 
very  much  out  of  place;  but  we  should  be  loatbtj 
see  their  fresh  and  blooming  beauty  depart  by  any 
hint  of  ours.  We  would  rather  have  them  buxom 
as  Rubens'  beauties  than  sentimental  and  sbadovr. 

What  a  carious  amount  of  Information  hit 
recently  been  issued  about  food!  We  do  not  Uto 
to  eat  we  eat  to  live,  but  still  it  is  desirable  ve 
should  know  “All  About  It"  The  economy  of  food 
has  been  invested  with  dignity  by  a  Parliamentary 
Inquiry,  and  we  are  beginning  to  learn  the  exact 
proportion  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  which  should  be 
taken  into  our  systems.  It  has  been  shoan— and 
to  this  M.  M.  B.  and  Young  Housewife  would  do 
well  to  take  heed — that  the  amount  of  nourishment 
obtained  from  food  depends  much  mors  on  iti 
quality  than  on  its  quantity.  A  little  and  good  is 
far  better  than  a  good  deal  that  is  bad. 

This  lead.s  us  to  the  letter  of  our  correspondent 
Excelsior,  It  is  well  to  store  the  mind  wkb 
information,  but  books  are  designed  for  a  higher 
object  than  that  of  supplying  dates  and  legends- 
tbey  should  give  ns  the  materials  for  thinking 
they  should  set  the  mental  machinery  in  motion; 
they  should  not  be  accepted  without  question, 
but  while  we  read  the  judgment  should  bo  held 
in  susiiensc.  Excelsior  has  read  much.  Hm  > 
she  read  to  any  purpose?  One  of  our  moni 
philosophers  has  said,  “Had  1  read  as  man; 
books  as  other  people,  I  should  know  as  littia' 
There  is,  no  doubt,  in  this  wondrously  fak 
age  a  tendency  to  acquire  too  much.  Ws  taki 
upon  lease  five  hundred  acres,  we  cultivate  bn( 
flhy.  Depend  upon  it,  a  little  well  done  is  far 
better  than  much  ill  done.  With  our  facile  Hamil¬ 
tonian  methods  we  overrun  the  schoolmasters, 
leave  breathless  our  ancient  schoolmistresses ;  bat 
are  wo  really  wiser  than  they? 
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raean  PArraRN  for  cpttiro  it  out. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

I T  ISTLESSLY  I  put  away  my  book,  and  with  languid  footfall  descended  the  great 
^  staircase,  one  jiart  of  my  tlioughts  childishly  counting  the  steps,  or  wondering 
if  the  painted  eyes  of  shephcnless  and  warrior  portraits  had  not  now  and  then  some 
ml  spirit  looking  out  of  them,  while  the  other  jiart  of  my  thoughts  soared  away 
isto  yearnings  unutterable  for  pain  and  longing,  where  sharp  thorns  pierced  my 
het  as  I  travelled  on,  and  my  outstretched  hands  seeking  passionately  beat  the  wall, 
ud  a  voici'less  cry  upon  my  lijis  for  peace  died  away  in  darkness. 

Unconsciously  my  feet  brought  me  to  Miss  Admonitia’s  side,  and  my  small  hand 
hy  languidly  in  hers,  ere  I  awoke  and  looked  upon  her  face.  Then  1  started,  for 
die  was  changed— changed,  I  mean,  from  that  time  before  the  blank  when  I  was 
iftaid  of  her,  and  her  brow  had  always  worn  a  frown.  Now  she  was  paler,  sadder, 
Ikinner,  but  there  was  a  something  shining  in  her  eyes  for  me  never  there  before — 
!iaoinething  I  could  only  call  foce,  and  w’ondcr  at  with  a  sort  of  sick  fear.  Yes, 
Ifw,  because  the  love  was  for  that  unknown  Esther  for  whom  even  now  I  was 
Uindly  seeking — that  Esther  of  the  blank  time,  nursed  at  Treval  during  the  bleak 
winter  days,  wanner  to  me  than  summer  sunshine. 

I  And  for  me,  the  grey,  pale  Esther,  standing  by  her  side,  the  love  died  out  of 
kcr  eyes  in  a  cloud  of  chill  disappointment  as  she  relinquished  my  hand  and  said 
I  coldly — 

“  Well,  Esther,  child,  how  are  you  ?” 

“  I  am  well,”  I  answered  in  my  old  dreamy  voice.  Then  I  started,  and,  in 
ipite  of  my  efforts,  a  something,  I  know  not  what,  broke  its  chains  within  me, 
ud,  bursting  its  bonds  like  a  thread,  flung  me  wildly  at  Miss  Admonitia's 
feet.  Yet  I  spoke  calmly,  in  a  quiet  voice,  a  low,  thrilling  whisper  unnatural 
to  my  own  ears.  “  Did  I  say  well  ?  No,  Miss  Admonitia — I  am  going  mad. 
Sit  still  and  hear  me ;  I  shall  die  now  if  you  do  not  let  me  speak.  I  am  not 
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the  poor,  tamed,  frightened  child  brought  up  in  loneliness ;  I  am  the  wild 
broken  loose  whom  you  have  nursed  in  haggard  fear — you  and  Miss  Mildred— gj 
fed  on  mysteries  and  silent  hate.  Well,  I  return  it.  Hear  me — I  hate  you  botli 
I  will  not  be  held  in  bondage  by  you.  I  do  not  care  what  compact  you  have  nude 
with  my  father ;  1  renounce  it.  I  bre.ik  your  bonds  asunder.  I  will  not  k 
driven  mad  I”  I 

With  dry  and  fiery  eyes  I  looked  up  into  her  face,  while  my  parched  lijj 
refused  to  obey  my  will,  and  ce.ased  to  speak,  as,  quivering  and  pale,  they  remained 
parted  in  trembling  eagerness. 

“  Toor,  silly,  ignorant  child !”  said  Miss  Admonitia,  gazing  down  on  me  viti 
the  old  dusky  red  flushing  hot  over  her  cheeks.  “  I  will  try  not  to  be  angry  it 
your  blind  ingratitude  and  injustice.  I  w’ill  not  ruin  you  by  letting  you  free.” 

“  I^eave  me  alone !”  said  I ,  tearing  at  her  hands  as  she  strove  to  hold  me.  “  Let 
me  go !  I  shall  kill  you !" 

She  relea.seil  me  and  flung  me  from  her  heavily,  as  we  fling  a  creature  we 
dislike,  but,  s.ave  that  her  very  brow  w.xs  dark  now  with  that  angry  flush,  she 
showed  no  sign  of  passion. 

“Ah  !  fling  me  off  like  that  for  ever !"  said  I  in  a  deep,  sulky  tone,  “  and  let 
me  tell  my  father  that  we  are  free !” 

Miss  Admonitia  tightened  her  arms  across  her  chest,  and  held  herself  down  as 
we  hold  some  wild  animal. 

“  My  God !”  she  murmured,  “  have  we  not  suffered  enough,  I  and  my  sistets, 


from  this  race  ? — and  must  we  nurse  a  viper  of  their  blood  to  sting  us?  Esther"— 
and  she  writhed  with  the  intensity  of  her  disgust  towards  me — “  if  it  depended  on  ,  gjjg 
me,  I  would  willingly  let  you  leave  us  for  ever ;  you  might  go  away,  a  beggar,  and  t 
perish  beneath  a  hedge.  But  if  /  am  unmerciful,  it  is  Mildred  who  will  fast  »xi^  \  (uj  toi 
pray — Mildred  who  will  watch  and  weep  for  my  sin.  There — go ;  for  her  sake  ’  n  y 
forgive  you.  God  helj)  me !  what  have  I  not  forgiven  you  and  yoiu^  for  her  sake^  Mildre< 
Her  stateliness  gave  way,  her  face  died  back  to  its  old  paleness,  and  she  sanl  n  p 
into  a  chair,  with  a  perceptible  shiver  running  through  her  frame.  I  stood  before  her  f 
unmoved,  with  my  old  dreaminess  and  apathy  creeping  back  chilly  upon  my  brain.  ti  j 


“  Well,”  said  I  wearily,  “  then  I  am  in  bondage  stilt.  Secrets  weighing  down 
upon  me  on  every  side.  A  shut  door  between  my  father  and  me — a  barrier  of 
dislike  growing  like  a  wall,  dividing  me  from  my  mother,  and  you  and  Miss  Mildred 
still  pitiless  save  for  yourselves.” 

“  Stop !”  said  Miss  Admonitia  huskily ;  “  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
saying.  Pity !  A  tender  pity  like  an  angel’s  has  been  roimd  you  ever  since  you 
were  bom.  Speak  of  your  other  grief — what  is  it  ? — secrets  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  I  coldly.  My  piissiou  Wivs  flvst  fading  away,  and  I  was  ceasing 
to  care  how  it  ended,  or  what  happened. 

“  Well,  tell  me  what  secrets  most  torment  you,  and  I  will  do  away  with  than 
if  I  can.” 

And  now,  instead  of  demanding  what  most  interested  me,  instead  of  seeking  for 
any  clue  to  my  labyrinths,  I  looked  at  her  with  my  thoughts  afar  off,  dwelling  on 
an  old  melody  which  seemed  to  be  floating  near  me  now  without  my  being  able  to 
seize  it ;  and  I  answered  stupidly — 

“  Why  have  you  and  Miss  Mildred  refused  to  let  me  learn  music  ?” 

“  Does  that  annoy  you  ?”  said  Miss  Admonitia.  “  Mildred  thought  it  would 
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lake  70U  unhappy.  We  have  seen  great  sorrow  spring  from  these  vain  accom- 
pBghmenta.  But  she  has  changed  lately  ;  she  wishes  now  herself  that  you  should 
learn  music.” 

“Why?”  said  I  quickly. 

“  Because — because  we  know  you  wish  it.  Have  you  anything  else  to  ask  ?” 

“  Yes.  What  does  my  mother  hate  me  for?” 

“  Esther,  why  does  your  father  love  you  ?  You  cannot  answer  me,  neither  can 
I  answer  you.  I  only  know  that  your  mother  will  never  love  any  human  being  that 
joor  father  loves,  hence  for  your  sake  he  would  have  hidden  his  affection  ;  but  it 
was  enough  for  her  to  suspect  it ;  that  sufficed  her,  and  brought  upon  you  her 
ivereion.  Be  content  with  your  father’s  love — a  love  so  prized  that  I  have  seen  a 
daily  death  of  years  crush  a  heart  that  lost  it.” 

I  was  silent,  with  a  great  throb  of  compunction  at  my  own  heart. 

“Have  you  anything  else  to  ask,  Esther?” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  turning  suddenly  towards  her  with  a  flash  of  new  energy. 
"Who  is  Paul  ?  And  if  he  murdered  your  sister,  why  not  hunt  the  villain  through 
I  the  world  till  he  hangs  upon  the  gibbet  he  deserves?” 

I  Miss  Admonitia  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  at  my  bold  words,  and  her  figure 
ihrank  as  if  she  had  received  a  painful  blow.  Even  when  she  took  her  hands  away 
isd  held  one  towards  me — not  to  invite  my  approach,  but  to  wave  me  off — she 
still  shut  her  eyes,  as  we  do  involuntarily  in  a  spasm  of  pain. 

“  I  was  not  sure  she  heard  those  mad  words  of  her  mother’s,”  she  muttered  to 
herself. 

She  rose  hurriedly,  as  if  some  feeling  were  too  strong  for  her,  and  paced  the 
room,  then  stopping  suddenly  behind  me,  she  seized  me  by  the  arm  and  turned  my 
face  towards  her. 

“  You  meant  those  word-s  for  an  insult,”  she  said — “  an  insinuation  against 
Mildred  ?  Answer.” 

“  Perhaps  I  did,”  I  replied  doggedly. 

A  flush  came  hotly  over  her  face,  her  eyes  flashed  Are. 

“  I  don’t  see  w’hy  I  should  show  you  the  great  mercy,”  she  cried,  “  of  keeping 
you  in  blindness.  Mildred  can  be  a  saint — I  cannot.  She  can  bear  uncomplaining 
£  your  father’s  hatred  and  your  ingratitude — I  cannot.  Or  if  I  can  bear  them  for 
j  myself,  I  cannot  for  her.  I  will  answer  your  first  question.  Paul  is  your  mother's 
I  mly  brother !  Now  find  out  for  yourself  why  we  do  not  hunt  him  through  the 
I  world  to  the  gallows.” 

*  She  released  me  with  a  gesture  of  contempt,  and  as  her  hot  clasp  abandoned 
my  arm  I  reeled  forward  and  caught  her  by  the  gown.  Every  sudden  emotion  had 
i  singular  effect  upon  me.  My  whole  brain  seemed  shaken,  and  for  a  moment  I 
I  jlways  felt  stunned,  the  next  I  bi'came  conscious  of  some  indefinable  change  in 
j  myself,  some  instantaneous  transition  of  mood  and  feeling.  It  w'as  the  case  now. 
i  As  her  dreadful  words  pierced  me  through  and  through  with  anguish,  my  hardness, 
Sj  my  apathy,  my  dull  hate  vanished,  and  hiding  my  face  in  the  folds  of  her  robe. 
Mid  clinging  to  her  with  clasping  passionate  fingers  I  burst  into  bitter  tears. 

I  “  Oh,  Miss  Admonitia !”  I  sobbed,  “  I  deserved  that  you  should  tell  me  this.  I 
I  understand  now,  it  is  mercy  to  me,  mercy  to  my  father,  that  holds  you  and  yoiu: 
IlMter  back.  You  let  the  murderer  go  free  out  of  pity  to  his  wretched  kin.” 

I  wrung  my  hands,  I  trembled,  I  writhed  before  this  new,  horrible,  and  real 
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misery.  I  felt  like  a  worm  transfixei  by  the  hook,  like  a  felon  shrinking  from  th 
burning  brand.  I  cl.-tsped  Mis  Admonitia’s  knees,  and  moaned  in  my  pain  lik 
some  wounded  animal. 

My  mother’s  brother  the  murderer  of  Alicia !  A  felon’s  blood  in  my  vdm; 
a  man  to  be  tracked  down  through  the  world  by  his  fellow-men,  a  man  arooiKl 
whose  villainous  shadow  there  curdled  a  pool  of  innocent  blood,  and  whose  footstep 
were  marked  by  crime — he  my  uncle,  my  nearest  relative ! 

“  O  comfort  me !  comfort  me !”  I  cried.  “  Say  it  is  not  true  I  Say  you  saMit 
to  punish  me !” 

Miss  Admonitia  was  greatly  moved ;  she  raise<l  me  kindly. 

“  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  say  it  was  not  true,  Esther  I”  she  said.  “  0 1  would 
I  could  live  those  few  minutes  over  again,  then  I  would  spare  you  this.  I  am  not  I 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  Treganowen  by  myself.  You  are  a  wayward  and  terrible 
child,  Esther,  but  Mildred  would  have  borne  all  your  cruel  words  meekly,  and  hive  I 
paid  you  back  with  heaped  kindness,  and  you  would  have  left  her  hating  her,  ud 
blind  as  you  always  have  been.  Perhaps  I  have  been  cruel  in  opening  your  eyei, 
but  you  must  take  your  share  now  in  our  bimleu,  and  help  us  to  spare  }'our  father. 
He  docs  not  know  such  a  man  exists  as  Paul  Polwhele.” 

I  was  mad  with  misery  and  pain.  I  could  not  reply.  My  pride  of  birth,  mjr 
pride  of  ancestry,  my  passionate  feeling  of  honour,  my  joyful  innocence,  all  l»y  | 
crushed  within  me,  or  started  up  bleeding  to  protest  against  this  shame. 

“  0  let  me  die !”  I  moaned,  “  for  how  can  I  live,  and  bear  this  degradation?’’ 

Miss  Admonitia  clasped  her  hands  together  with  a  troubled  look,  but  she  forbore 
to  answer  me.  Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  Mildred's  long-suffering  and  patience 
under  the  shame  so  unjustly  laid  on  her  by  tlio  hand  she  most  loved. 

“  Esther,”  said  Miss  Admonitia  at  last,  when  I  had  wept  till  I  was  exhamrted, 

“  rouse  yourself !  Your  father  will  soon  return  from  his  ride,  and  you  must  not 
show  him  such  a  face  as  this.” 

“You  could  not — you  could  not  have  known,”  said  I,  wringing  her  hand  in 
mine,  “  who  Paul  was  when  you  inarrie<l  my  mother  to  my  father  ?” 

“  No,”  answered  Miss  Admonitia  drily ;  “  when  Mildred  and  I  recommended 
Miss  Polwhele  to  your  father,  it  was  not  likely  we  could  guess  her  brother  was  the 
murderer  of  Alicia.” 

“  Then  you  knew  she  had  a  brother,”  I  continued  persistently,  “  and  you  helped 
her  to  keep  this  fact  a  secret  from  my  father  ?” 

“  Esther,  you  force  me  to  say  cruel  things,”  replied  Miss  Admonitia  in  s 
shrinking  tone.  “  Must  I  tell  you  that  your  mother  lied  to  me,  lied  to  your  father, 
lied  to  Mildred?  Must  I  tell  you  that  she  has  lied  all  her  life  long,  and  will 
continue  to  lie  while  her  life  lasts  ?  There — let  us  finisli  this  painful  conversation. 
She  tdd  us  her  brother  was  dead ;  had  we  known  him  to  lie  living  she  would  never 
have  been  Mrs.  Treganowen.  We  were  not  ignorant  that  he  had  been  a  wild 
scamp,  but  a  thief  and  a  murderer  we  scarcely  thought  him.  But  since  he  is  both, 
and  she  has  concealed  his  existence  from  your  unhappy  father,  it  remains  for  ns  to 
consider  whether  for  his  sake  concealment  is  not  the  greatest  kindness  we  can  show 
him.  Think  it  over  yourself,  and  divulge  the  fact  if  you  judge  best,  only  remembff 
le  will  not  spare  the  murderer  of  Alicia.”  , 

1  sat  silent,  in  deepi  consternation.  Miss  Admonitia  had  the  advantage,  sod 
circiuustances  were  too  strong  for  me.  I  saw  my  riolence  tc-day  had  only  added 
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in  additional  weight  to  my  burden,  without  clearing  away  a  single  cloud  from  the 
(birk  mysteries  that  tormented  my  life.  Doubtless  my  face  expressed  somewhat  of 
the  utter  prostration  of  feeling  that  possessed  me,  for  Miss  Admonitia  responded  to 
it  sorrowfully : — 

Arc  you  the  only  one,  Esther,  that  has  a  giief  to  bear  ?  Until  lately  you 
hive  been  spared,  and  others  have  suffered  for  you.  And  is  it  altogether  my  fault 
if  your  load  is  made  heavier  to-day  by  your  knowledge  of  a  fact  which  we  would 
fiin  have  kept  from  you?  Your  temper  wrung  it  from  me — I  did  not  tell  it 


I  willingly.” 

I  I  remained  silent  beneath  her  reproach,  for  I  know  I  deserved  it. 

W  j  “  And  now,”  continued  Miss  Admonitia,  “  that  you  have  to  share  this  wretched 
;  secret  with  Mildred  and  myself,  display  some  of  her  courage,  her  resignation,  and 
ibnegation  of  self,  and  for  your  father's  and  mother’s  sake  be  silent  and  careful.” 
re  u  But  is  it  not  wrong,  is  it  not  wicked,  to  let  this  man  escape  ?”  I  aske^l 
xi  loxiously,  as  I  felt  my  face  blanch  at  the  thought  of  crimes  the  unshackled 
t  murderer  might  yet  commit. 

t  “  /  think  so,”  answered  Miss  Admonitia  in  a  tone  of  deep  dejection,  but 
I  Mildred  differs  from  me.  I'he  great  sorrows  of  her  life  give  her  the  right  to 
1  I  demand  what  she  will  of  me.  She  demands  that  tliis  man  shall  live.  She  demands 
f  j  my  secrecy,  and  I  give  it,  although  my  conscience  tells  me  that  I  am  acting  against 
duty.  Yes,  my  sad  opinion  is  that  at  all  costn — life,  fcartune,  honour,  pc-occ — it  is 
our  duty  to  denounce  this  man.” 

*  She  rose  and  p.aced  the  room,  while  I,  following  her  agitated  movements  with 

*  my  eye,  in  imagination  pursued  the  dreadful  consequences  of  the  murderer’s  appre- 
■  kension  to  their  dii'e  end.  And  yet,  in  my  ignorance,  I  saw  but  the  plainest, 

^  smallest  portion  of  the  horror  and  disgrace  that  would  fall  ujwn  our  family.  What 

*  I  terrible  events  and  secrets  lay  unknown  which  this  man’s  trial  would  bring  to  light 

II  guessed  not,  yet  I  could  see  enough  to  make  my  flesh  creep,  and  my  eyes  close  in 
korror  with  a  sick  shudder. 

“  It  would  kill  my  father,”  I  ejaculated  in  a  low  voice. 

^  “I  know  it,”  answeretl  Miss  Admonitia  with  a  deep  sigh,  “  yet  that  w'oidd  not 
^  I  itay  his  hand  for  a  single  moment.  He  w'ould  stretch  it  out  to  seize  this  man, 
I  regardless  alike  of  dragging  down  ruin  and  death  upon  himself  and  others. 

*  Silence,  Esther,  silence,  that  is  our  only  hope,  our  only  resource.  We  must  leave 

(the  murderer  to  God,  and  entreat  his  forgiveness  for  ourselves  if  we  sin  in  leaving 
,  kim  to  Divine  rather  than  human  justice.” 

1“  Now,”  she  continued,  “  let  me  speak  of  my  reason  for  coming  here  to-day.  I 
did  not  intend  our  talk  should  take  this  turn.  Your  father  has  had  a  long  conver- 
lation  with  me,  and  he  has  also  written  fully  to  Mildred,  on  the  subject  of  what  he 
I  terms  your  delusions.  It  seems,  since  your  illness,  certain  ideas  remain  fixed  in 
•  yonr  mind,  and  you  cannot  rid  yourself  of  them.  Then  cease  the  endeavour, 
j  Esther ;  wonder,  ponder,  and  read  no  more  on  the  subject ;  fix  your  thoughts  on 
J  other  things,  and  these  sickly  fancies  will  fade  away  of  themselves.  I  disapprove  of 

!■  sD  the  books  your  father  has  put  into  your  hands.  You  will  get  your  mind  into  a 
morbid  state  with  such  studies,  till  you  imagine  yourself  haunted,  or  afflicted  like 
J  the  epileptic,  cjvtaleptic,  and  crazy  people  of  whom  you  are  reading.  Brain  fever  is 
ilinple  enough,  and  when  that  passed  away,  and  your  health  was  restored,  your 
memory  became  partially  weakened,  until  change  of  air,  quiet,  and  sounder  health 
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brought  it  back  to  you.  There,  that’s  the  simple  history  of  your  case.  Doja  jegativ 
find  anything  very  wonderful  in  it  ?” 

“  Certainly  not,  if  that  were  all,”  I  replied  in  a  puzzled  way ;  “  but  the  thiii|l  on  my 
siiw  on  the  roof,  that  papji  affirms  I  never  really  saw,  but  only  fancied— tii 
of  that?”  lip 

“  What  of  that?”  repeated  Miss  Admonitia  calmly.  “  I  was  not  speakii^ i|  |  I c 
that  as  a  delusion.  I  understood  you  had  other  fancies” — and  here  she  looked  it  j  “I- 
me  searchiugly.  “  1  perceive  nothing  wonderful  in  your  having  seen  our  pocaeU  |  (oold  1 
demented  servant,  Sarah  Tregellas.”  |  jjj  an 

“  Sarah  Tregellas  1”  I  exclaimed  in  amazement.  j  »I 

“  Her  stay  at  Treval  was  no  secret  to  any  one  but  you,  Esther,”  said  Ilia  |  there  i 
Admonitia  with  a  faint  smile.  Poor  Sarah  was  my  mother’s  maid,  and  Mildnd  I  onnel\ 
and  I  felt  bound  to  retain  her  with  us,  although  she  had  conceived  a  stnn^e  tehii 
dislike  to  us  both — a  dislike  which,  at  one  bitter  time  of  our  lives,  induced  her  to  do  Sh 
my  sister  all  the  injury  in  her  power,  which  I  need  not  tell  you  has  gained  forks  | chile 
a  double  kindness  and  tenderness  from  Mildred  ever  since.  Never  very  amiahle,  fith  t 
Sarah  grew  childishly  vindictive  and  mischievous  in  her  old  age,  and  infactihe  f  “] 
was  often  dangerous ;  so  we  kept  her  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  in  charge  of  i  jt,  the 
strong,  kind  muse.  AVhcu  you  came  to  us  we  thought  there  was  enough  in  oo  m  re 
ghostly  old  mansion  to  frighten  you  without  letting  you  see,  or  hear  of,  poor  M 
Sarah.  She  was  at  times  quite  out  of  her  mind,  and  she  was  bent  nearly  double,  jupre 
and  had  an  odd  way  of  creeping  along,  very  ghostly  to  see  to  those  not  used  to  her,  “ 
especially  when  one  looked  on  her  mindless,  blank  face.  One  thing  1  can  promiee  ftig) 
you,  Esther — she  will  never  terrify  you  again  ;  she  is  dead.  She  dial  a  few  nighti  Koih 
ago  of  paralysis.”  deme 

I  remained  silent,  in  a  cloud  of  perplexed  thought.  sgnil 

“  I  wish  I  had  known  this  before,”  I  murmured  softly.  1  ihei 

“This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  you  since  your  recovery,”  remarked  jpem 
Admonitia;  “I  don’t  see  howl  could  have  told  you  earlier.  The  moment  we  [tem 
heard  from  Clifton,  from  yoiu  father,  on  what  subject  you  raved  during  your  i  I 
illness,  Mildred  and  I  guessed  you  had  seen  Sarah,  and  we  thought  the  best  |  nth 


way  to  efface  your  U^rror  was  to  let  you  see  her  every  day.  Familiarity  soon  ended  ‘ 
the  mischief  that  her  appirition  on  the  roof  had  caused  you,  though  I  confea  it  ha  1 
was  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  you  fainted  the  first  day  we  introduced  you  to  itT 
Sarah  at  Treval.  Still,  every  hour  undid  somewhat  of  the  evil,  till  at  last  no  one  lee. 
was  a  kinder  nurse  to  the  poor  afflicted  woman  than  you.”  -  1 

Miss  Admonitia  pausal.  Her  brow  contracted,  her  voice  faltered,  her  eya  Itlmt 
filled  with  tears,  and  it  was  only  by  an  effort  she  continued  her  narrative.  I 

“  She  was  a  faithful  servant,  with  all  her  faults,  and  her  death  has  grieved  ui,  |  vou 
Esther.  I  am  sorry,  too,  it  should  have  happened  before  you  had  an  opportunity  |  anj 
of  seeing  her  again.  Now  your  memory  is  restored  to  you  so  clear  and  strong,  the  I  jou 
sight  of  her  in  all  her  reality  would  have  completely  effaced  the  dreamy,  mystorious  I 
image  which  I  fear  your  brain  still  retains.  But  surely  you  can  remember  son*-  I  jiti 
what  of  your  last  stay  at  Treval — you  can  recollect  something  of  Sarah — something  ■! 
of  what  I  am  telling  you?” 

Mias  Admonitia  gazed  at  me  with  a  searching  look,  and  aw'aited  my  reply  with  _ 
a  suppressed  anxiety  which  I  ftU  rather  than  saw.  j  ** 

“  No,  I  can  remember  nothing,”  I  answered,  as  I  shook  my  head  with  a  deckkd  ced 
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gegatiTe,  as  my  mind  made  a  vain  effort  to  grope  through  that  blank  time.  If 
i  Je^er  had  not  told  me,  I  should  never  have  known  I  had  been  to  Treval.  Only, 
OB  my  recovery,  I  found  strangely  effaced  from  my  brain  all  terror  of  the  figure  I 
y  seen.  That  is  the  sole  result  of  niy  visit  to  you.  Miss  Admonitia.” 

“It  is  the  only  result  needed,”  she  answered  calmly — “  the  sole  reward  Mildred 
jad  I  desired  for  our  care.” 

“  I— 1  feel  I  ought  to  thank  you,”  said  I  falteringly  (but  the  truth  Avas,  I  never 
could  thank  them — never  could  feel  grateful  for  anything  they  did) ;  “  doubtless 
jou  and  Miss  Mildreil  had  much  trouble  with  me — much  anxiety  and  fatigue.” 

“Do  not  force  yourself  to  be  grateful.  Blather,  Avhen  you  don't  feel  it;  and 
tiere  is  no  need.  We  did  nothing  for  you — of  course  not.  We  could  not  worry 
oundves  with  a  querulous  sick  girl.  We  left  all  that  to  Martha  and  the  nurse 
we  hired." 

She  spoke  in  that  hard,  dry,  sneering  tone  which  luvd  always  silenced  me  when 
lehild.  I  rebelled  against  it  now,  and  after  a  moment’s  pause  for  thought,  I  said, 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  sarcasm — 

“I  presume  you  made  pai)a  aware  of  Sarah’s  existence  from  the  first'?  How  was 
it,  then,  that  he  did  not  simply  inform  me  I  had  seen  her,  instead  of  arguing  with 
me  respecting  delusions,  and  procuring  me  books  to  prove  his  assertions  ?” 

I  Miss  Admonitia's  face  flushed  hotly,  but  she  met  my  gaze  unth  a  look  of 
npreme  disdain. 

“  So  you  have  not  yet  discovered  your  lather’s  greivt  weakness — superstition  ? 
It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  give  you  a  true,  common-place  explanation  of  a  mystery. 
Kothing  I  can  say  will  convince  him  that  you  saw  Sarah — a  poor,  harmlessly- 
demented  servant-woman.  The  figure  you  beheld  has  for  him  a  far  more  wonderful 
ignification  ;  he  believes  liis  lost  love,  the  murdered  Alicia,  appeared  to  you,  and 
then  he  talks  to  you  about  delusions  it  is  himself  he  is  trying  to  soothe  and 
persuade,  not  you.  He  scouts  the  idea  of  your  having  seen  Sarah.  He  even  refused 
to  name  her  to  you.” 

I  was  silenced.  I  felt  to  the  inmost  core  of  my  heart  that  this  was  the  truth 
with  t^rd  to  my  father’s  feelings ;  my  own  I  could  scarcely  analyse  yet. 

“lam  very  weary  of  all  this  talk,  Esther,”  said  Miss  Admonitia,  and  she  put 
her  hand  to  her  head  with  a  look  of  pain.  “  Sing  me  something  as  you  used  to  do 
it  Treval;  it  will  do  mo  good.  There  is  your  grandmother’s  harpischord  open,  I 
#6.  Have  you  been  playing  ?” 

I  loolied  at  her  in  blank  astonishment  as  she  spoke,  and  my  first  thought  was 
that  she  was  mocking  me  cruelly. 

“  You  know  Avell,”  1  answered  fiercely,  “  that  1  cannot  play  a  note.  You 
wenld  not  let  me  learn ;  and  as  to  singing,  you  never  heard  me  at  Treval.  I  only 
ang  when  I  hid  in  the  wood  or  climbed  the  trees  like  a  hunted  bird.  How  can 
jro  say  I  ever  sang  to  you  at  Treval  ?” 

I  spoke  in  a  hot,  angry  tone  ;  yet  Mias  Admonitia  regarded  me  calmly,  almost 
prtifully,  and  the  tears  again  came  to  her  eyes. 

”  You  often  climbed  the  cedar,  Blsther.  Did  you  ever  sing  up  there  among 
•bose  great  dark  branches  ?” 

“No,  I  never  sang  there,”  said  I,  softened.  “I  was  too  frightened,  too 

ntchful  then  for -  Where  did  you  keep  Sarah  ?  I  used  to  see  her  from  the 

«kr  branches,  yet  I  could  never  find  her  room.” 
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So  sudden  and  fearful  a  change  came  over  Miss  Admonitia’s  face  that  I  skitd  I 
up  and  ran  towards  her,  thinking  she  was  ill.  She  waved  me  back  with  her  hui,  I 
and  faintly  asked  for  a  glass  of  water.  I  hurried  away  to  fetch  it,  but  wkea  1 1 
returned  the  drawing-room  was  empty,  and  the  roll  of  wheels  echoed  on  the  grard  I 
Running  to  the  window,  I  saw  the  Treganowen  carriage  departing,  and  received  ) 
the  farewell  wave  of  Miss  Admonitia’s  pale  white  hand. 

CHAPTER  XXVHII. 

T  CAN  scarcely  tell  in  what  state  of  mind  this  visit  and  abrupt  deitartiue  left  m*. 

I  was  so  trammelled,  so  sickened,  so  walled  round  by  the  horrible  fact  tint  a  j 
murderer’s  blood  ran  through  my  veins,  that  I  put  off  thoiight  wearily,  s.ayingto 
myself  that  I  would  reflect  when  the  red  image  of  this  man  Paul  grew  fainter  in 
my  mind.  I  was  not  free  now  to  think.  It  held  me  tightly,  as  in  a  vice,  and 
chained  all  my  faculties  to  the  contemplation  of  its  hideous  presence. 

When  my  father  returned  from  his  ride  he  found  me  still  sitting  dreamily  by 
the  window,  looking  out  with  fixed  eyes  upon  the  summer  sea,  which,  languid  vitk 
sunshine,  lazily  laved  the  shingle  on  the  hot  beach. 

I  roused  myself  to  talk  to  him,  and,  by  a  great  effort,  dismissing  from  my 
mind  the  dominant  figure  of  Paul  now  tyrannising  over  every  thought,  I  plunged 
into  a  crowd  of  questions  bearing  on  the  life  and  death  of  the  woman  Sanh 
Tregellas. 

It  was  true  that  she  had  long  lived  in  a  feeble  .state  of  mind,  kindly  succoured 
and  cared  for  at  Treval— true  that  she  was  only  just  now  dead  and  buried;  but 
lieyond  this  my  father’s  statements  and  Miss  Admonitia’s  no  longer  tallied. 
According  to  him,  Sarah  had  long  been  confined  to  her  bcil,  paralytic,  and  incapable 
of  any  exertion.  To  believe  that  she  had  crept  along  the  roof  from  beam  to  beam 
the  whole  length  of  the  western  front  was  for  him  impossible.  He  w.as  willing  to 
think  the  figure  a  mysterious  illusion,  which  he  connected  somehow  with  his 
approaching  presence  at  Treval,  but  he  would  not  admit  it  could  have  been  Sarah. 
Perhaps  his  belief  went  further,  and,  fancying  himself  beloved  by  Alicia,  he  may 
have  imagined  his  coming  presence  at  the  scene  of  his  sorrow  troubled  the  poor 
spirit,  and  raised  her  up  to  meet  him,  or  induced  her  to  show  her  pallid,  woeful 
face  to  his  young  daughter.  Such  thoughts  have  visited  human  hearts  at  times, 
and  to  some  natures  there  is  no  pain  and  no  fear  in  the  fancy.  Not  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  if  he  had  such  a  thought,  did  he  show  it  openly.  lie  contented  himself  by 
sayring — 

“  Perhaps  Miss  Admonitia’s  motive  is  good,  but  I  consider  she  is  combating  the 
morbid  impression  on  your  brain  dishonestly  by  a  story  incredible  in  itself.  The 
braver  course  is  alw'ays  the  safest,  Esther,  so  I  prefer  to  take  it,  honestly 
acknowledging  all  that  is  strange  in  the  circumstance,  while  at  the  same  time  I  put 
works  into  your  hands  which  prove  how  common  such  delusions  are  during  disease. 
'Kme  will  show  who  is  the  wiser — Miss  Admonitia  or  I.” 

lie  left  me  with  these  words,  and  while  he  thus  showed  me  his  own  leaning 
towTird  the  mystic,  proving  the  correctness  with  which  Miss  Admonitia's  aente 
penetration  had  divined  his  failing,  he  forgot  that  he  h.ad  flung  my  mind  bade 
into  a  state  of  doubt  and  pain,  vacillating  between  the  natural  and  the  supw- 
natural,  the  commonplace  and  the  mysterious,  while  among  these  glimmered  » 
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ftidiug— an  instinct  like  a  thread  of  light— leading  me  gradually  on  to  the 

tnth. 

And  yet  it  was  only  by  crediting  Miss  Admonitia’s  statement  that  I  could 
icoooDt  for  the  singular  familiarity  and  cessation  of  fear  with  rcgtard-  to  this 
(teeping  figure  of  which  I  was  conscious  in  my  own  mind ;  hence  I  was  inclined  to 
bdiere  her.  1  say  inclined,  because  behind  the  inclination  lurked  a  doubt,  which 
(KV  and  expanded,  and  at  last  burst  into  the  light  of  certainty,  in  which  light, 
then  the  time  came,  and  my  hand  was  older,  I  unlockc<l  that  secret  on  the  roof, 
lad  found  my  own  house  not  safe  from  the  fear  of  it.  Even  now,  after  long  lapse 

i  years,  when  I  remember  that  time,  I  am  afraid,  and  trembling  lays  hold  of  my 
jest.  Ix‘t  me  speak  of  it  in  the  right  place.  AV’^hy  should  I  anticipate,  in  the 
tiitory  of  my  childhood,  the  terrors  of  my  youth  ? 

On  the  evening  after  Miss  Admouitia's  visit  my  father  talked  and  read  with  me 
I  long  while ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  feverish  excitement  and  interest  1  felt  in  the 
l«ob  we  perused  together,  and  in  his  anecdotes  of  strange  occurrences,  every  one 
J  vhich  found  an  echo  within  my  nervous  and  mystic  nature,  there  still  ever 
ijgmed  before  me  the  rod  figure  of  the  man — the  murderer,  Paul  Polwhele.  Ilis 
nhtionship  to  me  ran  hot  and  loathingly  through  my  veins ;  his  face  peered  over 
sy  shoulder,  his  Imnd  touched  me  at  each  instant,  till  my  fiesh  quivered  with  hate 
lisd  fear.  It  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  claiming  me  body  and  soul,  and,  though 
jmy  fibre  in  my  frame  stirred  against  him  with  a  separate  loathing,  yet  I 
icbowludged  the  claim,  and  shrank  and  shivered  before  it  helpless.  At  night,  shut 

ii  my  own  room  in  utter  loneliness,  I  grew  worse.  1  shuddered  at  the  horrible 
kiughts  that  crept  round  me  like  snakes ;  1  cowered  at  a  shadow  ;  I  trembled  at 
tr«ry  distant  sound,  till  at  length,  overcome  by  the  inert  terror  that  had  grown 
ipoa  me,  1  flung  myself  on  my  knees  by  the  bedside,  with  my  head  on  my  arms, 
lod  in  this  attitude  I  remained  till  my  candle  burnt  down  in  the  socket  and  went 
out,  leaving  me  in  darkness.  Then,  in  an  anguish  of  fear,  still  dressed  as  I  was,  1 
aept  on  to  the  bed  and  tried  to  sleep ;  but  my  fevered  imagination  peojJed  the 
room  with  phantom  Pauls,  each  one  murdering  Alicia,  each  one  claiming  a  horrid 

iii  to  me,  and  banishing  sleep  like  the  specti'es  that  havuited  M.acbeth. 

In  the  midst  of  the  darkness  and  silence,  while  I  was  listening  to  the  beating  of 
iy  own  heart,  and  striving  to  deaden  the  horrible  wakefulness  of  my  brain,  our 
jKst  door-bell  sounded.  It  clanged  and  echoed  through  the  sleeping  house, 
tieaking  on  the  ear  with  a  noise  tenfold  louder  than  it  ever  uttered  by  day,  yet  no 
me  stirred.  The  sound  rushed  through  every  avenue  of  my  sense,  vibrating  along 
the  darkness  and  stillness  with  an  unuatiu’al  clamour  and  life,  and  startling  me 
inm  my  unreal  terrors  into  more  human  and  healthful  feais.  Just  beneath  my 
nadow  stood  a  small  platform  of  lead,  forming  the  roof  of  the  porch.  It  had 

I'htely  by  my  wish  been  embellished  by  vases  of  growing  flowers,  which  I  tended 
lyielf,  and  I  remembered  now  that  from  tliis  place  I  could  speak  to  the  unwonted 
diitor,  and  bid  him  go  to  another  door,  as  the  bell  at  the  great  entrance  w'as  too 
iff  from  the  servants’  apartments  to  give  him  a  chance  of  awakening  them.  In  a 
■oment,  with  thoughts  of  disaster,  sickness,  fire,  I  know  not  what,  I  had  opened 
4*  window,  and  stood  with  my  white  dress  fluttering  in  the  breeze  peering  down- 
wds  with  anxious  ^es  for  the  midnight  disturber  of  our  rest.  AVhoever  he  w'as 
^hsd  only  rung  once,  but  the  cliamp  and  neigh  of  a  horse  lameath  on  the  gravel 
Wed  me  he  had  not  deivai  tcil. 
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“  How  obstinate  you  arc !”  said  I,  smiling.  “  Turn  to  the  right,  and  count  the 
windows  beneath  the  east  turret :  hers  is  the  third.” 

“Good-bye,  Miss  Esther.  You  look  like  a  fairy  there  all  in  white,  standing 
tmong  your  flowers.” 

it;  But  though  he  said  “  Good-bye,”  I  did  not  relinquish  his  hand. 

“  When  will  you  come  again  V”  said  I  wistfully.  “  You  have  been  away  so 
long." 

Vi-  “  I  will  come  again  to-morrow.  And  the  next  time  I  go,  I  will  hike  you  with 
He.  ne  if  you  like.” 

“Will  you?”  I  exclaimcil  with  a  sudden  start  of  joy.  “But  no,  I  cannot 
wJ  lave  ppa." 

og!  “.Then  we’ll  carry  him  off  too,”  said  Dr.  Spencer.  “  This  cruel  cherub  won’t 
liej  bear  me  on  his  stony  wings  any  longer.  He  is  no  angel,  he  is  a  veritable  imp, 
le,'  tkirsting  for  my  life.  Good  night.  lie  has  not  broken  my  neck.  Miss  Esther;  I 
j  unsafe.” 

I  This  was  in  answer  to  my  exclamation  of  alarm  as  he  sprang  down  hastily  on 
nt  i  my  relinquishing  his  hand. 

It '  With  another  merry  “  Good  night”  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  to  the 
^  right  towards  the  east  turret.  By  the  light  of  the  moon,  just  rising  above  the 
I  trees,  and  with  the  soft  suauner  air  blowing  around  me,  I  stood  and  watched  him. 
n  i  How  beautiful  the  night  was,  how  beautiful  tlie  sky  with  its  quiet  stars, 

1"  bow  beautiful  the  fresh  stillness  of  the  air,  the  low  murmur  of  the  sea,  and  the 
gentle  roll  of  the  shaken  pebbles  as  they  wandered  back  with  the  retm-ning  waves, 
softly,  like  the  sound  of  a  last  kiss !  All  breathed  music,  and  fell  about  my  spirit 

I  like  a  mantle  of  peace  and  loveliness;  and  the  hot  fret  of  fever  that  had  run 
through  my  veins,  the  Hush  of  fear,  the  burning  dread  and  loathing  that  awhile  ago 
,  had  chafed  me  into  such  a  fire  of  pain  were  all  gone,  quenched  in  this  calm,  fled 
*  f  away  before  the  charm  of  a  soothing  word,  and  the  touch  of  a  kind  human  hand. 

b  The  dash  of  the  gravel  against  Jenifer's  window  and  the  music  of  a  pleasant 
b  j  TMce  reached  me  like  new  notes  in  the  song  the  summer  night  now  sang  to  my 
« V  spirit.  The  echo  of  the  horse’s  hoofs  as  he  galloped  away  was  like  the  beating  of 
1 1  time  to  the  measure,  and  every  flower  and  every  leaf  answered  the  voices  of  the 
^  I  night  in  melody,  as  they  sang  out  their  carol  to  the  silvery  sea. 

'i  ’  A  flash  of  light  from  my  window  roused  me  from  my  listening  happiness. 

1  -1  “Ah  !  it  ar’n’t  nothing  catching  cowld  now,”  said  Jenifer  complacently.  “  You 

i’  may  bide  out  there  aal  night  ef  you  will.  Miss  Esther ;  et  waient  be  aught  but  a 
pleasure  to  me,  becaise  I  shall  go  arter  tha  doctor  en  tha  mornin’.  And  ef  you 
j  stops  ill  for  a  month,  tha  greater  joy  and  satisfaction  I  shall  have.  Miss  Esther ;  so 
'  dont’ee  come  in  ’pon  no  account.” 

3  Of  course  I  liad  already  entered  the  room  and  closed  the  window  before  Jenifer 
finished  her  oration. 

;  “Well,”  she  said,  looking  at  me  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  delight, 
^  “  how  d’ye  feel.  Miss  Esther  ‘i”’ 

I  “I  feel  quite  well,  Jenifer,  thank  you.” 

I  “  Es  thic  aal  you’ve  goet  to  say  ‘i  And  you  doant  feel  like  sunshine  all  over  ? 

'  nor  like  quickselver  houlding  tha  pure  gowld  ?  nor  like  songs  of  birds  running  all 
I  through  your  heart  ?  nor  like  a  spring  of  water  in  tha  sands  ?  Ef  you  doant  feel 
like  all  that,  I  do,  Jliss  Esther.” 
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How  can  1  feel  like  aunshine,  Jenifer,  when  it’s  night?” 

“  Night !”  exclaimed  Miss  Jenifer ;  “  why,  it’s  the  beautifuUest  day  to  me  tkl 
I  ever  see !  Tha  day  broke  tha  minute  1  heerd  hi$  voice.  ’Twas  night  yester^j, 
and  every  yesterday  sence  the  sun  sit  tha  hour  he  went  away.  I  thought  I  vai 
dreaming  when  I  heerd  the  cry,  ‘  Jenifer  I  Jenifer !’  sweet  as  a  grey-bird’s  whislt 
tuning  in  at  my  window.  Then  when  it  corned  clearer  my  heart  tumbled  npa^ 
down,  and  1  felt  as  ef  a  live  cunger  wes  en  my  throat  murdering  me  weth 
for  I  maade  sure  he  wes  dead,  I  ded.  And  he's  come  to  tell  jne,  1  says  to  myidf, 
beka.se  he  knows  I  likes  his  very  shadder  better  than  I  likes  any  other  man’s  Iob 
bones.  He  knows  cf  1  wes  a  princess,  rech  as  butter,  clo.tthed  in  bank-notes,  vitk 
guineas  to  walk  upon,  I  couldn't  get  up  no  greater  dance  en  my  heart  than  I  dm 
now,  whenever  hes  bright  faace  comes  ento  my  two  eyi's.  Well,  inaminntfll 
hears  ‘  Jenifer  I  Jenifer!’  again,  and  a  thoomping  pebble  at  my  winder  cnuedi 
.s(jueer,  so  then  1  knowed  'twas  his  very  self  en  tha  wjirm  llesh.  And  ef  you’d  osl; 
seed.  Miss  Esther,  how  quick  1  goct  my  head  out  ef  winder,  and  bow  in  van 
instant  1  felt  oop  to  tha  roots  of  my  hair  in  honey  and  luilm  only  weth  thsiot 
glint  1  had  en  tha  moonlight  of  hLs  comfortable  smile — a  smile.  Miss  £.sther,  tkt 

would  slock  *  me  ento  a  whirpool  artcr  ’un - ” 

“  Now,  Jenifer,”  I  interrupted,  “  will  you  be  quiet  and  let  me  read  my  lettel* 
“Ah!  it's  a  letter  from  thic  wisht  ould  white  raven  at  Treval,  csn’t  et?"iid 
Jenifer  drily.  “1  never  see  sich  a  oogly  ould  terror  in  aid  my  boaru  days,  u'tL 
She's  like  a  bundle  of  dried  bones  rustling  about  in  a  silken  garment.  I  should  be 
skeered  to  touch  ort  b'longiiig  to  hei.” 

Nevertheless,  Jenifer,  to  whom  all  writing  w.as  a  cabalistic  and  unknowi 
ntystery,  peered  over  my  shoulder  curiously  as  I  read  these  woi-ds  : — 
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“Mv  Dear  Child, — Admouitia  Las  grieved  me  bycoufes.sing  that,  in  her  anger,  she  toldni 
yonr  relationship  to  Panl.  1  cannot  deny  this  trntli,  thongh  I  would  give  mncii  to  hsit 
spared  yon  the  piiin  of  knowing  it.  Hut  one  sorrow — the  roo.st  terrible — I  can  completely  lift 
from  yonr  heart.  Admonitia  is  mistaken,  yonr  motlier  is  mistaken  :  I’anl's  hand  never  toacM 
my  aistcr.  He  is  innocent  of  that  blood,  ilelkrc  mo,  1  hiom  tliat  he  is  innocent.  If  I  di^ 
not  know  it  shonld  I  let  him  go  free  ?  It  is  to  avoid  uselessly  laying  bare  to  the  cyei  of  i 
gaping  world  all  this  ghastly  history  of  blond  and  sorrow  that  I  refuse  to  pursue  this  mau.  Wky 
should  I  dig  up  my  sister’s  name  from  its  grave  *  why  rack  yonr  father’s  heart  ?  why  disgiSM 
him,  yon,  and  your  mother  by  aiTCsting  an  innocent  man  ?  innocent,  I  mean,  of  this  crisM, 
though  many  other  guilty  deeds  of  his  would  doubtless  come  to  light,  sufficient  to  overwhelm  yos 
all  with  shame  and  pain.  Never  fear,  Esther,  I  shall  not  touch  him.  Sleep  in  peace.  PssI 
Polwbele’t  hand  is  innocent  as  mine  of  the  blood  of  my  sister ;  whatever  his  crimes  may  be, 
the  murder  of  Alicia  Tremaine  is  not  one  of  them.  I  say  this  who  know  it. 

“  Yonr  friend  and  mother, 

“Mildrkd  Tremaine." 

Au  immeuse  weight  seemed  taken  oS  my  heart  as  I  read  this  strange  letter,  and 
a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  first  time  softened  my  hard  thoughts  of  Miss  Mildred. 

“Aw!  my  dear  Miss  Esther,”  said  Jenifer,  rousing  me  abniptly  from  the 
soothing  thankfulness  and  relief  in  which  I  was  stce])ed,  “what  a  buffleheadl 
be !  While  you’ve  bin  reading  I’ve  bin  thinking  whether  you  couldn’t  tench  me  te 
write,  and  make  me  a  lady.” 

“  I’ll  teach  you  to  write  if  you  like,  Jenifer.” 
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When  is  he  coming  again,  Miss 

/  !  -ve  Li' 

'j;:  <  ll) 


“  But  you  caent  make  me  a  lady,  miss?”  responded  Jenifer  with  a  sigh. 

“Are  you  not  happy  as  you  are,  Jenifer  ?’’  <  .  /. 

“I  think  if  I  wes  a  dog  I’d  be  happier. 

Either?” 

“To-morrow,  Jenifer.” 

“That’s  a  blessinfj,  any  way.  But  what  a  long  night  this  ’ll  be  !  I  think 
then  you’re  in  bed,  Miss  Esiher,  I'll  go  out  and  sit  on  the  white  gate-post  at  the 
end  of  tha  revenue.” 

“  What  on  earth  for,  .Jenifer  ?”  said  I,  laughing, 

“  I  shall  see  tha  fust  of  ’un  then  as  he  comes  oop  tha  road.” 

“  Why,  Jenifer,  he  m.ay  not  come  till  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow.” 

“That  needn’t  hender  me  from  sitting  on  tha  jwst,  mis-s.  Thic’s  no  time  for  a 
(log  to  wait.  I’ve  seefl  our  Trim  wait  a  whole  day  for  m.aster.  Miss  F..sther,” 
tontinued  .lenifer  solemnly,  “  I  reckon  sure  I’m  turning  into  a  dog,  I’ve  growed 
that  watchful,  and  steady,  and  patient,  and  I’m  thankful  for  so  little.  A  croom  of 
kindness  m.akes  me  feel  like  walking  to  the  world’s  end  to  pay  ’lui,  a  look  puts  a 
liogh  ento  all  my  veins,  and  ef  he  auuly  stind.s  en  my  eyesight  for  a  minute  I’m  as 
{inteful  as  I  am  for  sunshine.  My  eyes  feel  warm  and  alight,  61led  up  weth  his 
hce.  It  does  me  so  much  good  to  look  at  ’un,  that  ef  I  had  tha  rechest  mine  en 
tkt  county,  I’d  give  all  tha  ore,  fast  as  it  corned  to  grass,  only  to  pay  ’un  for  standing 
inncwheres  every  day  where  I  could  see  ’un  for  two  minutes.  Is  that  like  a  dog, 
Mies  Esther  ?” 

“  Something,  Jenifer,”  s;iid  I  sleepily,  as  I  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow. 

“I  could  talk  till  sunrise,  but  you  are  tired,  so  good  night,  miss.  If  I  was  a 
Uy  like  you,  growing  up  beautiful  like  you,”  said  Jenifer,  wistfully  turning  as  she 
Mtchcd  the  door,  “  I’d  love  ’un  not  like  a  dog,  but  like  a  woman.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

T  STOLE,  early  in  the  morning,  into  our  great  drawing-room,  and  seated 
myself  in  a  huge  arm-chair,  where  my  small  form  seeme<I  quite  lost,  swallowed 
op  .08  it  were  by  the  mass  of  o.ak  and  damask  on  which  I  sat.  Those  were  the  days 
'dien  scanty  garments  neither  hid  a  grace  nor  gave  one,  so  no  voluminous  folds  of 
ikapery  or  cumbrous  crinoline  magnified  the  diminutive  proportions  of  my  tiny 
figure  03  I  leant  back  in  the  crimson  chair,  with  feet  scarcely  touching  the  ground. 

My  pen  is  soon  about  to  quit  this  period  of  my  life,  but  ere  it  leaves  Esther" 
Treganowen  the  child,  let  it  endeavour  to  draw  her  picture  for  you. 

Imitgine  a  small  oval  face,  intensely  white,  crowned  by  a  mass  of  waving 
chestnut  hair,  so  long  and  thick  that  it  was  a  marvel,  a  forehead  too  massive  for  the 
thia  cheeks,  a  mouth  too  firm  for  a  child,  and  eyes  so  strange  and  solemn  that  I 
*u  afraid  at  times  to  meet  them  in  the  glass.  1  had  a  fancy  that  it  was  these 
«itoh-like  eyes  that  kept  me  companionless,  that  made  the  servants  whisper 
Kgtthcr  about  me,  that  caused  strangers  to  call  me  old,  or  talk  of  elves  and  pixies 
*hen  I  passed.  The  peculiar  expression  they  held  I  can  only  convey  to  your  mind 
hy  the  word  lost ;  a  lost  look  swam  in  their  deep  darknesr,  painful,  searching, 
Bjiterious,  which  stirred  the  heart  with  an  emotion  half  fear,  half  wonder.  Hence 
pseplc  as  they  gazed  became  conscious  of  wild  thoughts  concerning  me,  floating  ~ 
doubts  and  surmises  which  touchcnl  on  all  that  is  mystic  and  strange  in  our  nature. 
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Let  me  add  that  one  glance  from  these  eyes  of  mine  instantly  destroyed  indiffer® 

I  was  liked  or  disliked  at  once — oftenest  the  last — for  they  excited  an  inte 
curiosity.  I  was  seen  to  be  a  secret,  a  something  to  unravel,  and  where  curioei 
exists  indifference  dies.  The  setting  of  these  orbs,  their  brows  and  lashes, «« 
raven>black,  making  a  strange  contrast  with  my  hair,  which  seemed  to  hold  a  m. 
beam  running  through  its  darkness,  giving  warmth  to  my  face,  and  taking  froBii 
the  chill  look  which  the  intense  whiteness  of  my  complexion  would  otherwise  Ian 
lent  to  it.  Yet  even  this  sunniness  of  hair  helped  to  give  me  a  strange  look,  forii 
shadow  the  heavy  tresses  appeared  almost  black,  while  in  light  they  gleamed  vift 
a  golden  lustre  like  a  glancing  lire.  1  seemed  a  witch  wearing  some  imholy  hilo: 
and  in  after  days  a  voice  I  dearly  loved  would  often  call  to  me  playfully  to  ooet 
out  of  the  sunlight  and  quench  the  sorcerer’s  lire  dancing  around  my  head. 

Do  you  know  me  now,  or  can  you  only  bring  before  your  eyes  the  aged  Esther, 
whose  blanched  hair  and  familiar  figure  bear  for  you  no  mystic  gleam,  and  wbme 
calm  face,  humanised  by  many  a  line  of  sorrow,  shows  that  suffering  is  the  Ink 
that  binds  all  human  beings  together,  and  makes  the  rarest  nature  akintotte 
commonest? 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  grief :  it  humanises,  it  destroys  the  dreamy,  sdtiii 
egotism  round  which  imagination,  in  never-tiring  coils  of  self-exalting  thonjht, 
winds  long  silken  threads  of  reverie,  bright  with  golden  riches,  all  heaped  up  hefctt 
the  idol  self.  Suffering  throws  this  false  god  dow  n,  and  leads  the  soul  to  the  wonUp 
of  the  true,  and  all  the  treasures  of  the  spirit  offered  once  on  the  hideous  altar  oi 
self,  where  they  dwindled  or  rankled  into  sin,  are  poured  out  now  in  a  full  tided 
blessing  to  others.  Tenderness,  pity,  love  flow  forth  from  the  w’ounded  heart  girai 
to  God,  and  peace  follows.  The  Shadow  of  the  Fall,  with  its  mystic  pain,  its  led 
not  human,  full  of  unreason,  lost,  fades  from  the  brow,  and,  looking  on  the  faced 
one  thus  redeemed,  we  behold  it  as  the  face  of  a  M.tx. 

O  my  children  for  whom  I  write,  if  in  these  withered  features,  careworn  and 
aged,  you  see  only  the  face  of  a  woman,  let  me  hope  that  sorrows  have  not  paaed 
over  me  in  vain,  and  that  I  do  well  to  say,  let  us  be  thankful  for  grief ! 

See  how  far  behind  in  memory  Esther  the  aged,  while  she  sketched  her  portmt, 
has  left  the  child-girl  seated  in  the  arm-chair.  Long  ago  I  entreated  your  paidoo 
for  these  garrulous  breaks  in  an  old  woman’s  narrative,  so  I  make  no  new  apology 
as  I  gather  up  the  dropped  thread  of  my  story. 

For  whom  was  I  waiting  thus  in  silent  watchfulness,  my  nerves  athrobwith 
expectation  ?  Not  for  the  hero  of  that  golden  web  which  day  by  day  my  fttcj 
wove  in  radiant  colours.  Flashing  into  the  mirror  of  hope  there  came  a  fx* 
illumined  by  romance,  which  imagination  exalted  into  the  place  of  worship.  Hk 
kind,  the  homely,  the  true,  the  tender  were  too  near,  too  easy  of  reach,  and  mj 
heart  passed  them  over  to  yearn  after  the  unattainable.  Nevertheless,  there  tb 
something  so  thoroughly  human  and  sympathetic  in  Dr.  Spencer’s  nature,  thsti 
dazzled  as  I  was  by  the  image  of  my  own  romance,  I  could  not  remain  unresponsTe 
to  its  magnetic  influence.  I  can  only  truly  describe  him  in  the  homely  words  M(d 
by  Shakspeare  in  depicting  such  another  character — “  He  was  kind  and  comfortalk* 
And,  yielding  to  this  indescribable  charm  of  comfort,  home,  ease,  my  shut-up 
spirit  ventured  to  leave  its  shy  loneliness,  and  warmed  itself  in  the  joy  tbB 
seemed  to  glow  around  his  presence  like  an  atmosphere.  My  frozen  heart  thsW 
in  this  radiance  of  life  and  love,  flowing  from  the  generous  fountain  of  his  soul  lib 
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light  flows  from  the  sun,  freely,  spontaneously,  unconsciously ;  no  wonder,  then, 
ns  it  that,  all  aglow  with  joy  and  hope,  it  beat  now  with  happy  throbs, 
expecting  him. 

Not  darbg  to  speak  to  my  father  of  Miss  Mildred's  letter,  lest  he  should  ask 
to  see  it,  I  had  dreaded  to  mention  the  doctor's  visit ;  and  finding  in  the  morning 
that  none  knew  of  it  but  Jenifer  and  myself,  I  remained  silent  altogether,  glad 
thus  to  escape  questioning.  Hence  it  was  that  my  father  had  gone  out  ignorant 
that  a  visitor  was  expected,  and  I  sat  alone  in  the  great  drawing-room,  with  the 
sunshine  just  turning  to  flame  the  crimson  damask  of  the  chair,  and  lighting  up 
the  sorceress's  wavy  fire  that  crowned  my  white  face.  With  my  small  thin  hands 
dasped  and  lying  on  my  lap,  I  sat  with  outward  patience,  a  thousand  hot  thoughts 
throbbing  in  my  brain,  and  one  strong  purpose  ever  coming  nearer  and  clearer 
from  out  the  mist  of  dreams  and  darkness  in  which  I  lived.  A  hurried  step,  and 
my  heart  leapt  with  a  glad  bound,  escaping  from  this  haze  of  thought  into  the 
nnshine,  as  Jenifer  dashed  into  the  room  breathless,  exclaiming — 

“  Miss  Esther,  he's  coming ! — he  cs !  But  he's  fine  and  ^wisht  looking,  and 
changed,  sure  enough.  I'm  bedoled  to  see  'un,  I  be.  Ax  'un  what's  the  matter, 
Miss  Esther,  won't  ’ee  ?” 

With  a  deep  sigh  and  a  rapid  pantomime  of  amazement  and  distress,  Jenifer 
made  her  escape  a  moment  before  the  doctor  entered.  He  regarded  me  with  great 
earnestness,  and — I  could  not  help  the  passing  fancy — with  somewhat  of  the  same 
curiosity  with  which  a  botanist  examines  a  specimen  of  rare  plant  or  flower,  then 
he  bowed  to  me  gravely,  and  sat  down  opposite,  hke  a  visitor  waiting  to  be 
entertained  by  his  hostess.  I  kept  my  hands  folded  on  my  lap,  and  surveyed  him 
with  equal  dignity. 

“  Have  you  liad  a  pleasant  ride  hither.  Dr.  Spencer  ?" 

“  Very,  Mias  Treganowen,  thank  you.” 

”  Did  you  come  over  this  morning  from  Treval  ?” 

”  Not  from  Treval,  but  from  Trevalla  Church-town,  as  you  say  here,  where  I 
hare  been  staying  with  my  uncle,  Air.  Wintcrdale.” 

I  was  conscious  of  a  start  of  surprise  flushing  my  face,  but  I  only  said  quietly — 

”  Is  Mr.  Winterdale  your  uncle  ?” 

“  He  is  my  mother's  brother.  Miss  Esther." 

The  flush  died  out  of  my  face,  and  I  grew  pale,  paler  than  my  own  natural 
lallor,  as  his  words  brought,  like  a  flash  of  sharp  fire,  the  red  image  of  Paul  to  my 
eyes.  I  heard  his  next  words  indistinctly,  as  we  hear  things  in  pain  and  sickness. 

“  Did  that  letter  make  you  happier  last  night  ?” 

“  Yes,  thank  you,  it  made  me  much  happier.” 

I  could  not  help  the  look  of  pain,  the  deep  sigh  with  whieh  I  spoke. 

“Then  it  was  really  a  kindness  iu  Miss  Mildred  to  write  iti”’  said  the  doctor 
doubtfully. 

My  eyes  met  the  searching  glance  of  his  with  a  sudden  sharp  sympathy.  We 
both,  then,  suspected  Mias  Mildred — justly  or  unjustly — of  something. 

“  Yes,  it  was  really  a  kindness.” 

“lam  glad  of  it,”  answered  the  doctor.  “  But  as  I  was  bringing  the  letter,  I 
ynt  undecided  whether  I  would  fling  it  into  the  sea  or  deliver  into  your  hands, 
•^ially  as  I  was  bidden  on  no  account  to  give  it  to  the  colonel.  Have  you 
ihoim  it  to  him  this  morning.  Miss  Esther?” 
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I  have  not  said  a  word  to  him,"  I  replied,  as  a  painful  sensation  rose  in 
throat.  “  Please  not  to  speak  of  the  letter  to  papa ;  it  would  hurt  him  to  kuoi 
anything  about  it.” 

An  impatient  movement  of  the  hand  expressed  the  doctor's  vexation. 

“  Secrets  between  your  father  and  you,  Miss  Esther !” 

“  It  is  not  my  fault  if  they  tell  me  to  be  secret.  And,  then,  if  it  would  Awt 
my  father  to  know  ?” 

I  felt  my' anxious  look  of  unchildish  thought  and  fear  was  withering  my  hut 
into  age  as  I  spoke,  and  a  something  too  painful  for  words  quivered  in  thi 
unnatural  tones  of  my  young  voice.  The  doctor  was  touched  with  pity ;  he  na 
suddenly,  then  sat  down  again. 

“  Poor  child  I”  he  murmured  ;  tlie  crown  ihuues  with  sharp  torture,  I  set. 
Come  out  of  that  sorcerer's  fire.  Miss  Esther,  which  makes  you  look  like  a  witch  a 
tlic  stake,  aud  sit  here  by  me.  There  is  a  sinister  portrait  frowning  above  yon, 
with  a  ban  on  his  lips,  as  though  he  rejoiced  in  that  bristling  atmosphere  of  paii 
which,  to  my  fancy,  flames  around  you  there.  Come  and  face  him,  and  defy  Ida 
from  this  place  at  my  side.” 

It  was  the  same  Treganowen  whose  scowling  face  had  looked  down  on  aij 
mother  as  she  slept,  when  her  brother,  full  of  treachery  and  theft,  stole  upon  kt 
out  of  the  darkness,  and  I  thought  of  this  scene  as  I  obeyed  the  doctor,  changiif 
my  seat  to  one  by  his  side  on  the  sofa. 

“  This  is  a  good  change,”  he  said,  smiling  and  patting  my  cheek.  “  The  fin 
has  died  out  from  these  rippling  waves  of  hair,  and  they  are  nearly  black  now.  1 
like  them  best  thus.  So  we  must  obey — say  nothing  about  her  letter?” 

“  For  papa’s  own  sake,”  1  faltered. 

1  looked  up  and  caught  the  doctor’s  deep  grey  eyes  fixed  earnestly,  searchioglj 
on  my  face.  It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  met  that  glance,  half  penetrating, 
half  compassionate,  and  my  gaze  fell  before  it. 

“They  burden  and  torture  your  young  mind  with  secrets,”  he  said,  “a 
caxclesaly  as  if  no  sickness,  no  disease  ever  grew  out  of  an  over-tried  brain.” 

“  Perhaps  they  cannot  help  it,”  said  I  sorrowfully,  as  I  thought  of  the  chain  of 
circumstances  that  had  led  to  one  strange  mystery  after  another  crowding  into  mj 
knowledge. 

“  Let  us  hoixi  they  cannot,”  he  .'luswered  gravely. 

Shrinking  from  the  thought  of  Paul  ever  hovering  near  me  in  this  talk,  I 
abruptly  changed  the  conversation. 

“  You  are  much  altered.  Dr.  Spencer — have  you  been  ill  ?”  I  asked. 

“  I  have  been  suffering  a  httle,  but  I  am  quite  well  now,”  be  answered  careknlp 

I  have  said  that  it  was  not  till  after  a  lapse  of  years  that  I  became  acquaintei 
with  the  true  circumstances  of  his  illness  and  long  absence  from  Treganowen. 
Fearing  any  new  shock  might  attack  my  still  trembling  health,  all  had  been  careful^ 
kept  secret  from  me,  and,  indeed,  the  fact  of  his  being  wounded  was  known  onlf 
to  his  uncle  and  his  old  housekeeper.  The  villagers  and  his  friends,  including  wf 
father,  were  siuiply  told  that  he  was  ill,  and  even  this  information  was  not  granted 
to  ]xx>r  Jenifer.  Feai  iug  the  discretion  of  her  tongue  in  her  long  conferences  wilk 
me,  she  was  merely  told  that  he  had  left  Treganowen,  hence  her  idea  that  he  wu 
gone  to  “  furrin  parts.”  o 

On  how  slight  a  thread  hangs  our  fate !  Had  Dr.  Spencer  divulged  the  trutk 
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tome  now  it  inodt  have  been  followed  by  implicit  oonfidence  on  my  pait,  and  the 
Tib  which  we  took  so  many  yean  to  unravel  might  have  been  cut  in  a  day.  But  <  * 
lie  turned  lightly  from  the  subject  of  his  changed  looks,  saying  with  a  smile-— 

“  So  you  thought  I  was  gone  abroad  again,  and  I  hear  you  never  even  asked 
I  for  me?” 

It  I  asked  Jenifer,”  said  I,  blushing  deeply,  and  then  laughing  a  little. 

“  What  does  that  laugh  mean  ?”  demanded  the  doctor. 

But  I  shook  my  head  and  gave  him  no  answer.  And  as  I  reQocted  on  poor 
Jailer's  eccentric  devotion,  and  the  case  and  uuwittingness  with  which  he  had 
giined  it,  the  thought  struck  me  that  his  was  one  of  those  happy  natures  that 
ittract,  destined  to  be  loved  everywhere  without  effort,  while  mine  repelled, 
lod  I  might  give  “  .all  the  substance  of  my  house  for  love  and  it  would  avail  me 
uothing.” 

“Jenifer  likes  you  very  much,”  said  I  sadly.  “  No  one  will  ever  like  me.” 

“  Jly  poor  child,”  answered  the  doctor,  “you  fancy  so  because  you  have  never 
liied  with  any  hinunn  heiiiyg  since  you  were  born.  No  wonder  you  look  a  thousand 
years  old,  and  your  little  face  is  white  and  solemn  as  a  sibyl’s.” 

I  glanced  at  him  as  he  spoke,  and  ns  his  grey  eyes,  flashing  into  a  smile,  lit  up 
nth  the  “summer  lightning  of  a  soul  full  of  summer  warmth,”  it  seemed  to  me 
that  bis  was  the  brightest,  sunniest  face  I  had  ever  seen,  and  so  young,  so  much 
younger  than  mine,  though  I  was  fourteen  and  he  was  twenty-four. 

1  gave  him  back  his  smile,  and  then  I  clasped  my  fingers  together  nervotisly, 
ud  lookeil  at  him  with  great  eyes  fixed  and  solemn. 

"  Yon  are  thinking  that  if  yott  are  very  old  I  am  very  young,  and  you  are 
ifraid  to  say  it.” 

I  nodded  assent,  then  as  I  continued  my  rapt  gaze,  a  slight  quiver  came  iuto  my 
lips,  as  I  felt  a  .sort  of  womlor  stealing  over  me  at  sight  of  so  much  youth  and 
kippines-s.  I  had  never  seen  it  before,  never  known  it. 

“You  are  quite  right,  MLss  histhcr,”  said  the  doctor,  his  whole  face  breaking 
into  a  play  and  flash  of  merriment — “my  ago  is  ten.  Let  ns  have  a  game  of 
kttledore  and  shuttlecock.  No,  not  here  in  this  room.  We  should  batter  the 
MMBof  the  family  portraits,  and  that  wouldn’t  be  respectful.  Out  there,  please, 
la  that  pretty  court,  where  the  fountain  is  playing  with  the  sunshine.” 

“  If  you  like,”  sivid  I  timidly,  rather  thinking  battletlore  and  shuttlecock  beneath 
my  dignity  ;  but  I  was  not  of  this  opinion  long.  It  was  a  magic  wand  the  doctor 
vieldtid,  not  a  battledore,  and  we  played,  and  laughed,  and  shouted,  and  talked  till 
my  eyes  sparkled,  and  my  veins  ran  with  new  life,  and  my  wan  cheeks  flushed 
beilthfully,  and  a  child  grew  out  of  the  game  with  whom  the  weird,  wistful  Esther 
IWpmowen  was  but  too  little  acquainted. 

If  I  talked  and  laughed,  the  doctor  talked  and  laughed  more.  He  never  flagged 
imoment,  but  kept  the  shuttlecock  flying  in  the  midst  of  scattered  jests,  and  glee, 
anecdotes,  which  came  pouring  from  his  tongue  musically,  like  a  sparkling 
vsterftll  of  words. 

“There  goes  the  shuttlecock  iu  the  fountain,  Miss  Esther,  which  shows  your 
>nB  is  tired  at  last.  I  think  I  could  eat  some  jjeivches — could  you  '<•” 

•  “  Yes,  and  I’ll  ring - " 

“  No,  you  won’t.  We  ll  go  into  the  garden  and  gather  them  ourselves.” 
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Musk-Deer  (Moschus  motchi/eriu).  ^ 

tain  ranges  of  China,  Thibet,  and  Tonquin.  “  It  is  a  pretty  grey  animal,”  wy! 
Dr.  Hooker,  “  the  size  of  a  roebuck,  and  somewhat  resembling  it,  with  coarse  for, 
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XII. — MATEKIALS  USED  FOR  PERFUMERY. 

The  animal  series,  mask,  civet,  end  ambergris — The  floral,  herbal,  audropogon,  citrine, 
ligneoas,  radical,  seminal,  balmy,  fruity,  and  artiticial  scries — New  materials— East  Iiiit 
essences — Anstralian  trees  and  flowers— Other  aromatic  )irodact8. 

AVING  now  concluded  the  hit 
tory  of  perfumery,  both  anciert 
and  modem,  it  remains  for  me 
to  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
various  materials  used  for  that 
branch  of  manufacture,  which 
are  supplied  by  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  the  parched  regiw 
of  the  torrid  zone  to  the  icy  | 
realms  of  the  Arctic  pole. 

They  may  be  divided,  ic- 
cording  to  their  nature,  into 
twelve  scries,  viz.,  the  animil, 
floral,  herbal,  andropogos, 
citrine,  spicy,  ligneous,  radical, 
seminal,  balmy  or  resinou, 
fmity,  and  artificial. 

The  animal  series  coniprim 
only  three  substances — miak, 
civet,  and  ambergris.  It  is  very 
useful  in  perfumery  on  account  of  its  powcrfid  and  durable  aroma,  which  re^ 
evaporation  longer  than  any  other. 

Musk  is  a  secretion  found  in  a  pocket  or  pod  under  the  belly  of  the  musk-deei 
(Moschus  moschalvs  or  moschi/ents),  a  ruminant  which  inhabits  the  higher  moon- 
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^  horns,  and  two  projecting  teeth  from  the  upper  jaw,  said  to  be  used  in 
(dotiog  up  the  aromatic  herbs  from  which  the  Bhoteas  believe  that  it  derives  its 
odour.”*  The  male  alone  yields  the  celebraknl  perfume,  the  best  being  that  which 
jomes  from  Tonquiii,  The  next  in  quality  is  collected  in  Assam,  whilst  the 
Aberdeen  musk,  obtained  from  a  variety  of  the  species  called  Kubaya  (^Moschux 
SiUriciut),  which  inhabits  the  Siberian  side  of  those  mountains,  is  the  most 
inferior  of  all. 

The  Chinese  have  known  musk  for  many  ages  ;  they  call  it  shay  henng,  shay 
bang  the  name  of  the  animal,  and  heaiiy  meaning  perfume.  Tavernier  is  the  first 
Inropeau  traveller  who  mentions  the  precious  «lrug,  and  says  he  bought  7,673 
pods  in  one  of  his  journeys,  which  shows  how  plentiful  it  must  have  been  even  at 
tbnt  early  period.  He  gives  the  following  description  of  musk-deer  hunting,  which 
ales  place  in  Febniary  and  March,  when  hunger  drives  these  animals  from  their 
tOd  snowy  haunts  towards  cultivated  regions : — “  At  that  time,"  says  Tavernier, 
“the  hunters  lie  in  w'ait  for  them  with  snares,  and  kill  them  with  arrows  and 
dicb.  They  arc  so  lean  and  exliausted  through  the  hunger  they  have  endured, 
tilt  they  are  easily  pursued  and  overtaken.” f  The  accompanying  illustration. 


Muslt-Decr  Hunting.  (From  a  Chintie  dratrlng  ) 

hithfully  copied  from  a  Chinese  drawing  in  which  were  wrapped  up  some  musk- 
podi  I  purchased  lately,  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  same  weapons  are  still  used 
»the  musk-deer  chase. 

Musk  is  an  unctuous  substance  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  which  soon  becomes 
•kck  by  exposure  to  air.  It  is  so  powerful  that,  according  to  Chardin’s  autliority, 
the  hunter  is  obliged  to  have  his  mouth  and  nose  stopped  with  folds  of  linen  when 
k  cuts  off  the  bag  from  the  animal,  as  otherw  ise  the  pungent  smell  would  cause 


♦  “Uiraal.iyan  .Tonrnals,"  by  Dr.  Hooker,  vol.  i.,  p.  •i.iG. 
+  “  Voyage  do  Jean  Baptiste  Tavernier,”  vol.  iv.,  p.  7.i. 
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bwoaorrhagc  sometimes  ending  in  death.  As,  however,  the  natives  take  good  c« 
to  adulterate  the  musk  before  they  send  it  to  Europe,  we  are  not  exposed  to  mi 

accidents.  The  substances  used  fa 
this  adulteration  are  generally  tk 
blood  or  chopped  liver  of  the  aninal 
which  they  cleverly  insert  into  the  pod, 
or  sometimes  pieces  of  lead  are  iutn- 
dneed  to  iuci'case  the  weight.  Some 
even  manufacture  artificial  pods  fno 
the  belly  skin,  and  fill  them  vith  i 
mixture  of  musk  and  other  materiik 
Musk  in  pods  is  generally  imported 
in  caddies  of  twenty  ounces  iii  vreight, 
and  the  price  of  it  varies  from  251  to 
503.  per  ounce,  according  to  quality 
( I  rain  mi>sk\  which  is  the  musk  extracted  from  the  pods,  is  much  dearer. 
Alusk  is,  without  any  exception,  the  strongest  and  most  durable  of  all  knowi 
perfumes,  and  is  in  consequence  largely  used  in  couqxjunds,  its  presence,  when  not 
too  perceptible,  producing  a  very  agreeable  effect. 

The  odour  of  musk  is  not  confined  to  this  species  of  .animals;  it  is  also  to  be  | 
found,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  others,  such  as  the  mnsk-ox,  the  musk-rat,  fte 
musk-duck,  &c.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Temple,  of  British  Honduras,  who  presidedit 
the  Society  of  Arts  when  I  read  my  paper  on  perfumery,  assured  the  meeting  tbit 
the  glands  of  alligators  had  a  strong  musky  odour ;  .and,  wishing  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  I  procured,  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Greey,  of  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Navigation  Comjiany,  the  head  of  one  of  these  monsters,  bat  I 
must  say  that  when  the  case  rvas  opened  the  stench  it  diffused  was  so  great  tht 
it  required  some  little  .amount  of  courage  to  extract  the  glands,  and  the  />«■_/%* 
they  seemed  to  possess  was  strongly  suggestive  of  Billingsgate  Market  on  a  hotdij. 
Some  pwlypn,  and,  ainoug  others,  the  I’ipula  moschi/era,  which  is  found  in  thi 
Mediterranean,  and  principally  at  Nice,  give  out  a  musky  smell,  but  of  a  t«J 
evanescent  nature. 

The  musky  fragrance  likewi;e  occurs  in  some  vegetables,  such  ns  the  well-knoti 
yellow-flowered  musk-plant,  but  its  intensity  is  not  sullicient  for  extraction.  TV 
definition  inoschatiis  (musky)  is  often  applied  to  plants  and  flowers,  but  it  must  a* 
always  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  for  botanists  are  apt  to  distinguish  by  this  name 
strong  scents  such  as  the  nutmeg,  which  is  termed  Myristica  moschata,  although  it 
bears  no  resemblance  to  musk.  The  so-called  musk-seed  itself  (Hibiscus  abelmoscha) 
is  much  more  like  civet  than  musk.  Dr.  Cloquet  pretends  that  some  prepwrati* 
of  gold  and  other  mineral  substances  have  also  a  musky  fragrance,*  but  I  li»n 
never  met  with  any  which  bore  out  this  assertion.  . 

Civet  is  the  glandular  secretion  of  the  VUerra  cicetta,  an  animal  of  the  feliae 
tribe,  about  three  feet  in  length  and  one  foot  in  height,  which  is  found  in  Aftta 
and  India.  It  is  now  chiefly  imported  from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  but  formalf 
Dutch  merchants  kept  some  of  those  cats  at  Amsterdam  in  long  wooden  cages,  ud 
h.'ul  the  perfume  scraped  from  them  two  or  three  times  a  week  with  a  wood# 
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^tnla.  Civet  in  the  natural  state  has  a  most  disgusting  appearance,  and  its  sincll 
ijpcaiB  equally  repulsive  to  the  uninitiated,  who  would  be  tempted  to  cry  out  with 


Cowper— 

>- 


‘  I  cannot  talk  with  civet  in  the  room, 

A  fine  pn<M  gentleman  that's  all  perfnme ; 
Tlio  sight's  enongh,  no  need  to  smell  a  bean 
lYho  thrusts  his  nose  into  a  rorec  show." 


Tet  when  properly  diluted  and  combined  with  other  scents  it  produces  a  very 
pleaBUig  effect,  and  po?s?®sps  a  much  more  floral  fragrance  than  musk ;  indeed,  it 


Civet  Cat.  (Virni'a  riretin). 

would  be  impossible  to  imitate  some  flowers  without  it.  Its  price  varies  from  ‘iOs. 
to  30b.  per  ounce,  according  to  quality. 

Amhergris  for  a  long  time  puzzled  the  lacans^  who  were  at  a  loss  to  account 
far  its  origin,  and  thought  it  at  first  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  yellow  amber, 
ikace  it  derived  its  name  of  grey  amber  (ambre  gris).  It  is  now  a.«certained 
k^ond  a  doubt  to  be  generated  by  the  large-headed  or  spermaceti  whale  (Physeler 
mcrocej>halu.s)y  and  is  the  result  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  animal,  which  either 
throws  up  the  morbific  substance  or  dies  through  it  and  is  eaten  up  by  other  fishes. 
In  either  case  the  ambergris  becomes  loose,  and  is  picked  up  floating  on  the  sea,  or 
■washed  ashore.  It  is  found  principally  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  Brazil,  India, 
China,  Japan,  &c.,  and  sometimes  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  The  largest  piece 
on  record  was  one  weighing  18‘2  lbs.,  which  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  bought 
faom  the  King  of  Tydorc.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  very  curious  specimen 
eriracted  by  a  North  American  whaler  from  a  fish  which  he  killed.  Part  of  it 
■  quite  grey,  and  the  remainder  still  black,  which  shows  that  the  disease  had  not 
jet  attained  its  maturity. 

.  Amhergris  is  not  agreeable  by  itself,  having  a  somewhat  earthy  or  mouldy 
iiTour,  but  blended  with  other  perfumes  it  imparts  to  them  an  ethereal  fragrance 
nattainable  by  any  other  means.  Its  price  varies  very  much,  according  to  the 
I  quantity  to  be  found  in  the  market.  I  have  seen  it  as  low  as  1  (>3.  and  as  high  as 
j  5(k.  per  ounce. 

L  ;The  floral  series  includes  all  flowers  available  for  perfumery  purpores,  which 
Uherto  have  been  limited  to  eight;  viz.,  jasmine,  rose,  orange,  tuberose,  cassie, 
fiolet,  jonquil,  and  narcissus. 

ij.  Jasmine  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  useful  odours  employed  by  perfumers, 
and  highly  valuable  are  the  fragrant  treasures  which  they  obtain 

..  “  From  timid  jsEmine  buds,  that  keep 

Their  odours  to  themselves  all  day, 
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“  Bnt,  when  tho  ennlight  dies  away,  fcf,- 

Let  their  delicions  secret  out."  *  I 

It  was  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  who  called  it  Yasmyn,  hence  its  present  sts 
The  most  fragrant  sort  is  the  Jasiiiinum  oditralixsimum,  which  is  largely  cultii* 
in  the  South  of  France.  It  is  obtained  by  grafting  on  wild  jasmine,  and  begun 
bear  flowers  the  second  year.  It  grows  in  the  shape  of  a  bush  from  three  toia 
feet  high,  and  requires  to  be  in  a  fresh  open  soil,  well  sheltered  from  north 
The  flowering  season  is  from  July  to  October.  Tho  flowers  open  every  mornisji 
six  o’clock  with  great  regularity,  and  arc  culled  after  sunrise,  as  the  morning  df 
would  injure  their  flavour.  Each  tree  yields  about  twenty-four  ounces  of  flow* 

We  next  eome  to  the  queen  of  the  bowers,  the  rose — the  eternal  theu.;. 
poets  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations,  and  which  for  the  prosaical  ])crfumer  deri  : 
its  principal  charms  from  the  delicious  fragrance  with  which  Nature  hai  a  , 
dowed  it. 

“  The  rose  looks  fair,  bnt  fairer  wc  it  deem  " 

For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  lire.”t  i 

And  well  does  the  perfumer  turn  that  sweetness  to  account,  for  he  compels  i 
lovely  flower  to  yield  its  aroma  to  him  in  every  shape,  and  he  obtains  from  its  ! 
essential  oil,  a  distilled  water,  and  a  perfumed  oil  and  pommade.  Even  its  withni  ' 
leaves  are  rendered  available  to  form  the  ground  of  sachet-powder,  for  they  vhk 
their  scent  for  a  considerable  time.  ^ 

The  species  used  for  perfumery  is  the  hundred-leaved  rose  (Rom  centifdSij. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Turkey,  near  Andrinople,  whence  comes  the 
famed  otto  of  roses,  and  in  the  South  of  France,  where  pommadcs  and  oik  K 
made. 

Rose-trees  are  planted  in  a  cool  ground,  and  may  be  exposed  to  the  north  vU 
without  any  injury.  They  bear  about  eight  ounces  of  flowers  in  the  second  jm, 
and  twelve  ounces  in  the  following  ones.  The  flowering  season  is  in  May,  and  flu 
flowers,  which  generally  open  during  the  night,  must  be  gathered  before  Bunria,s 
after  that  they  lose  half  their  fragrance. 

The  orange-blossoms  used  for  perfmnery  arc  those  of  the  bigarrade  or  lalte 
orange-tree  {Citrus  higarradia).  They  yield  by  distillation  an  essential  oil  knon 
under  the  name  of  ncrofy,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  eau-de- 
Cologne  ;  a  pommade  and  an  oil  are  also  obtained  from  them  by  maceration.  Fra 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  is  produced  an  essential  oil  called  petit-grain,  and  fromtk 
rind  of  the  fruit  another  essence  is  expressed  which  is  styled  oil  of  orungt,  a 
Portugal.  The  edible  orange-tree  (Citrus  aHrunteiim)  also  produces  essences,  W 
they  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

Tlie  largest  bigarrade-tree  plantations  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  South  of  Fnuw, 
in  Calabria,  and  in  Sicily.  This  tree  retjuires  a  dry  soil  with  a  southern  asped 
It  bears  flowers  three  yciirs  after  grafting,  increasing  every  year  until  it  reachaiiti 
maximum,  when  it  is  al)out  twenty  years  old.  The  quantity  depends  on  the  ip 
and  situation,  a  full-grown  tree  yielding  on  an  average  from  50  lbs.  to  60 11*  of 
blossoms.  The  flowering  season  is  in  May,  and  the  flowers  are  gathered  twot 
three  times  a  week  after  sunrise. 

The  tuberose  (Polganihes  tuberosei')  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  whaei 


Light  of  the  Harem.” 


f  Shakspeare’e  Sonnete,  lir.' 
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-,;,?ra  wild,  in  Java  and  Ceylon,  and  waa  first  brought  to  Euroi^e  by  Simon  de 
llovar,  a  Spanish  physician,  in  1594.  The  Dutch  monoi)olised  this  flower  for 
I  some  time,  cultivating  it  in  hothouses,  but  it  has 

.  now  found  its  way  to  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and 

I  thrives  well  in  those  climates. 

“  Eternal  Epring,  with  smiling  verdure  hero 
Warms  the  mild  air,  and  crowns  the  yonthfnl  year. 

//  I  tuberose  ever  breathes,  and  violets  blow.” 

^ J  1  which  is  planted  in  the 

H  autumn  and  bears  flowers  the  following  year.  Each 

I  plant  rises  about  three  feet,  and  produces  every  day 

'i  two  full-blown  flowers,  which  open  from  11  a.m.  to 

Tubsrose.  (Poi^anthet  tuUiwa.)  3  according  to  localities,  but  always  with  the 
oKtt  precise  regularity ;  they  must  be  gathere<l  immediately,  as  their  fragrance 
lioeg  not  last  long. 

Cassie  (ilcactu  farncsiana)  is  a  shrub  of  the  acacia  tribe,  which  only  grows  in 
itkm  latitudes.  Its  height  ranges  from  five  to  si.x  feet,  and  it  becomes  covered 
ii  the  months  of  October  and  November  with 
jlcbular  flowers  of  a  bright  golden  hue,  which 

peering  through  its  delicate  emerald  foliage  have  ^ 

the  prettiest  effect.  All  those  who  have  travelled  d  -  V" 

iitkt  season  on  the  coast  of  Genoa  will  no  doubt  ' 

lemember  what  charming  bouquets  and  garlands  ^  h 

ire  made  of  the  cassie  intermixed  with  other  A-  ^ 

Imrers.  To  perfumers  it  is  a  most  valuable 

Mutant,  possessing  in  the  highest  degree  a  fresh  ^ 

loral  fragrance  which  renders  it  highly  useful  in  ‘  V 

eompounds.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  violet,  ^  f  ^  M  ^ 

■d,  being  much  stronger,  is  often  used  to  fortify 

a,.  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  ,,  ,  Cassie.  (Acaria  ftimefiana.) 

Ht  scent,  which  is  naturally  weak. 

The  cassie  requires  a  very  dry  soil,  well  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays.  The  tree 
JoM  not  bear  flowers  until  it  is  five  or  six  years  old ;  the  yield  varies  from  1  lb.  to 
Wlbi.  for  every  tree,  according  to  age  and  position  ;  the  blossoms  are  gathered 
tine  times  a  week  after  sunrise.  A  very  strong  oil  and  pommade  is  obtained  from 
Hem  by  maceration.  In  Africa,  and  principally  in  Tunis,  an  essential  oil  of  cassie 
imade  which  is  sold  at  about  Al.  per  ounce,  but  French  and  Italian  flowers  are  not 
■ficiently  powerful  to  yield  an  essence. 

The  violet  is  one  of  the  most  charming  odours  in  nature,  and  well  might  Shak- 
?eare  exclaim — 

“  Sweet  tbiof,  whence  didst  then  steal  thy  sweet  that  smells, 

If  not  from  my  love’s  breath  ?” 

(!  h  k  a  scent  which  pleases  all,  even  the  most  delicate  and  nervous,  and  it  is  no 
•under  that  it  should  be  in  such  universal  request.  The  largest  and  almost  only 
wlet  plantations  have  hitherto  been  at  Nice,  its  exceptional  position  rendering  it 
tkt  most  available  spot  for  them.  The  violet  used  is  the  double  Parma  violet 
(^2d  odoratd).  It  requires  a  very  cool  and  shady  ground,  and  is  generally 
pl«ed  in  the  orange  and  citron  groves,  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  which  screen  it 


Cassie. 
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with  their  thick  foliage  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  flowers  from  the  b'TifefM  .fnWii 
of  February  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  each  plant  yields  but  a  few  of  * 

blossoms,  which  are  culled  twice  a  week  after  sunrise.  1  Pstcho 

Jonquil  (Narcissus  jonquila)  and  narcissus  (Narcissus  odorata)  are  twobnlbo*  isBMoe* 
jJants  which  are  also  cultivated  for  perfumery  purposes,  but  in  much  smiflv  jse**** 
quantities  than  any  of  those  already  mentioned,  their  peculiar  aroma  renderog  Wintei 
their  use  limited.  The  former  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  South  of  France,  ad  “ 
the  latter  in  Algeria.  Mignonette,  lilac,  and  hawthorn  are  also  sometimes  worked  ^ 
into  pommades,  but  on  such  a  small  scale  that  they  are  not  worth  mentionisg,  *1* 
The  extracts  named  after  those  flowers  are  generally  produced  by  combination. 

The  herbal  series  comprises  all  aromatic  plants,  such  as  lavender,  spike,  peppe^ 
mint,  rosemary,  thyme,  marjoram,  geranium,  patchouly,  and  wintergreen,  whick 
yield  essential  oils  by  distillation. 

Lavender  was  extensively  used  by  the  Romans  in  their  baths,  whence  it  derired  f  ®>hone 
its  name.*  It  is  a  nice  clean  scent,  and  an  old  and  deserving  favourite.  The  bat  'J- 
lavender  (Laranduli  rcra)  is  grown  at  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  and  Hitchin,  in  Hat- 
fordshirc.  It  is  produced  by  slii®,  which  arc  planted  in  the  autumn,  and  yWd  ^ 
flowers  the  next  year  and  the  two  following  ones,  when  they  are  renewed. 

Mr.  James  Bridges,  the  largest  English  distiller  of  lavender  and  peppennbt,  [!  ® 

cultivates  those  two  plants  on  an  extensive  scale  near  Mitcham.  During  dw 
flower  season  he  has  three  gigantic  stills  in  operation,  each  able  to  contain  abost  i 
one  thousand  gallons.  ,  • 


A  great  deal  of  essence  of  lavender  is  also  manufactured  in  France,  but,  mI 


said  before,  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  English.  It  is  obtained  from  the  same  plant,  i  , 

which  grows  wild  in  great  abundance  in  most  Alpine  districts.  Portable  stilfe  ai?  j  ' 

carried  into  the  mountains,  and  the  herb  distilled  on  the  spot.  The  same  prcccS " 
is  used  for  rosemary  and  thyme.  ' 

Spike  (Lavandula  spica)  is  a  coarser  species  of  lavender  which  is  principally  " 
used  for  mixing  with  the  other,  or  for  scenting  common  soaps.  A  third  sort  of  j  ' 
lavender  (Lavandula  stccchas)  has  a  beautiful  odour,  and  would  yield  a  v^  ^  ^ 
fragrant  essence,  but  it  is  very  scjirce  in  France ;  the  only  places  where  I  met  with  i 
it  in  quantities  are  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  there  it  is  only  used  to  strew  the  floon  | '  ^ 
of  churches  and  houses  on  festive  occasions. 

Peppermint  (Mentha  piperita)  is  more  used  by  confectioners  than  by  perfanwH, 
yet  the  latter  find  it  useful  in  tooth-powders  and  washes.  It  is,  like  lavender,  bert  J . 
grown  in  England,  the  foreign  being  very  inferior.  The  American  comes  next  to  ■ 
the  English  in  quality.  . 

Rosemary  (Rosmarinus  ojpcinalis)  is  another  plant  of  the  labiate  order,  whid  .  ^ 

yields  a  powerful  essence  Used  chiefly  for  scenting  soap.  Its  resemblance  to 
camphor  is  very  remarkable. 

There  arc  two  sorts  of  thyme  distilled — ordinary  thyme  (Thymus  vulgaris)  and  ^ 
wild  thyme,  or  serpolet  (Thymus  strpyllum).  Marjoram  (Origana  rnajortm)  r 
belongs  to  the  same  class.  ^  i«ed  h 

The  rose-geranium  (Pelargonium  odorathsimum)  yields  an  essence  which  is  greitly  ^ 
prized  by  perfumers  on  account  of  its  powerful  aroma,  by  means  of  which  w? 
impart  a  rosy  fragrance  to  common  articlej  at  a  much  less  cost  than  by  using  otto 

- . . . —  -  ; '  r 

*  Frf'm  *lie  Litin /rtwre,  waih. 
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■  wilich  is  worth  six  times  as  much.  It  is  principally  cultivated  in  the 
ji  s-jfhol  i  •ance,  Algeria,  and  Spain.  TTie  latter  produces  the  finest  essence. 

Pstchouli  (Poyontemon  patchouli)  comes  from  India,  where  it  is  known  under 
I  4ume  of  puchaput.  It  has  a  most  peculiar  flavour,  which  is  as  offensive  to 
,1  26  ss  it  is  agreeable  to  others. 

]  Wintergreen  {GauUherla  procumhem)  we  receive  from  North  America.  This 
|  .  is  exceedingly  powerful,  and  requires  to  be  used  with  great  caution  to 
I  tJuss  a  pleasing  effect.  AVell  blended  with  others  in  soap,  it  imparts  to  it 
iiich  fioral  fragrance. 

Ike  andropogon*  series  embraces  three  sorts  of  aromatic  grasses,  which  grow 
'  ailantly  in  India,  and  principally  in  Ceylon,  whence  we  obtain  their  essential 
\\  They  are  the  Andropogon  schananthiis,  or  lemon-grass,  which  is  used  to 
’  late  verbena,  having  a  somewhat  similar  fragance;  the  Andropogon  cilratim, 
-pcitronella,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  perfume  of  honey  soap  ;  and  the 
'Jrop''gon  nardus,  or  ginger  grass  oil,  improperly  called  Indian  geranium,  w  hicli 
rhwe  already  mentioned  in  Chap.  VUI.  The  chief  use  of  the  latter  for  some 
ji-ijBs;  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  to  adulterate  otto  of  roses,  which  costa  from  3(ti.  to 
gti,  per  ounce,  whilst  the  latter  is  scarcely  w'orth  one  shiUing  per  ounce, 
t  The  citrine  series  comprises  bergamot  (Citrus  hergamia),  orange  (Citrus 
$i^aclia),  lemon  (Citrus  intdica),  cedrat  (Citrus  cedrata),  and  limette  (Citrus 
\mtUa).  Essential  oils  are  expressed  or  distilled  from  the  rind  of  those  fruits,  as 
^feMbed  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  spice  series  includes  cassia,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  pimento, 
i  Ciaua,  which  w'as,  like  cinnamon,  well  known  and  highly  prized  by  the 
■■nto,  is  distilled  from  the  Lauras  cassia,  a  tree  of  the  laurel  tribe  which  is 
laut  in  the  East  Indies  and  China. 

;  Cinnamon  belongs  to  the  same  class,  and  is  extracted  from  the  bark  of  the 
cinnamomum.  A  co.arser  essence  is  likewise  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
r  tree. 

A 

!  Cloves  are  the  flower-buds  of  the  CargnphijUus  nromaticus,  a  tree  found  in  the 
Archipelago.  The  finest  come  from  Zanzibar.  T'he  essence  is  chiefly  used 
Kenting  soap,  but  when  in  infinitesimal  quantities  it  also  blends  well  with 
ise  handkerchief  scents,  and  principally  with  the  carnation  and  clove-pink,  the 
--^f.tQee  of  which  it  closely  resembles. 

’  Mace  and  nutmeg  are  both  produced  by  the  Mgristica  nwschata,  the  latter 
-^gthe  fruit  of  that  tree,  and  the  former  one  of  its  envelopes, 
i  Pimento,  or  allspice,  is  the  berry  of  the  Eugenia  pimenta,  from  which  an 
‘-xitial  oil  is  distilled,  which,  like  the  two  last  named,\M  used  for  perfuming  soap. 
The  ligneous  series  consists  of  sandal-wood,  rosewood,  rhodium,  cedar-wood, 
"d  sassafras. 

I  Sandal-wood  comes  from  the  East,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  the  perfume 
i  ^  txctUence,  forming  the  ground  of  all  their  toilet  preparations.  There  are 
-  fsl  species,  the  best  being  the  Santabm  citrinum,  from  which  the  essential 
-dqied  by  perfumers  is  chiefly  distilled.  I  observed,  also,  some  very  fine  specimens 

i-  last  Exhibition  from  Western  Australia  and  New  Caledonia. 

Moeewood  (Lignum  aspalathum),  rhodium  (Convolvulus  scoparius),  and  cedar- 


•  From  ai  Spot  irwyiis  SO  railed  heminse  this  gmaa  reaembles  a  man's  beard. 
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wood  (Jumperus  vinjinumu)  likewise  yield  essential  oils,  but  which  are  littljs  , 

by  ix-rfumers.  _  h«ftti] 

Sassafras,  distilled  from  the  Laurxis  sassafras,  a  tree  which  grows  abur.’p^; 
in  North  America,  is  a  very  useful  essence  for  soap,  on  account  of  its  freA  i 

d0C(Hnpot 

powerful  aroma.  peaces  < 

The  radical  series  is  confined  to  orris-root  and  vetivert.  ^  luffick 

Orris  or  iris  is  the  rhizome  of  the  Iris  Floreutim,  which  is  extensively  c^l^!  ^nces 
in  Italy,  and  principally  in  Tuscany.  It  exhales  when  dry  a  delightful  C  jjjjjgtio 
fragrance,  which  renders  it  very  useful  for  scenting  toilet,  sachet,  and  to 
powders.  When  infused  in  spirits  it  loses  this  violet  odour,  owing  to  the  mii  _ 


matters  contained  in  it,  which  become  dissolved  and  overpower  it;  jjyour 


sufficiently  pleasant  to  form  the  basis  of  many  cheap  perfumes. 

Vetivert,  or  kus-kus,  is  the  rhizome  of  the  Anatherum  muricatum,  which 
wild  in  India,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  peH.„ 


called  mousseline,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  peculiar  odour  of  Indian  »*».'  | 


which  had  formerly  great  repute  in  Europe,  and  which  was  scented  with  thii  t;;i  , 
by  the  natives. 

The  seminal  series  includes  aniseed  (Pimpinella  anisum),  dill  (;l«du  . 
graveolens),  fennel  (Anethum  foenicuhim),  and  carraway  (^Carum  carui),  slim:  jujgmQy 
belliferous  plants,  with  aromatic  seeds  which  yield  essential  oils.  The  last 
is  the  most  largely  used.  Musk-seed,  obtained  from  the  Hibiscus  ahhnu,  ' 
belongs  also  to  the  same  series.  tdorata) 

The  balmy  and  gummy  series  comprises  balsam  of  Peru,  balsam  of  Tolu,  beuasi 
styrax,  myrrh,  and  camphor.  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  they  ut  si 
exudations  from  various  trees,  balsam  of  Peru  being  obtained  from  the  ^ 

Peruiferum,  balsam  of  Tolu  from  the  Tolui/er  haUamum,  benzoiu  (or  gni 
benjamin)  from  the  Styrax  benzoin,  and  myrrh  from  the  Balsamodendron  m^rl:  jjppgj.^ 
The  four  first-named  possess  a  fragrance  somewhat  similar  to  vanilla,  but  la 
delicate.  Myrrh  was  the  most  esteemed  perfume  in  ancient  times,  but  tastaiintiJ 
have  changed  since,  for  it  is  now  but  little  in  request.  Camphor,  which  ii  bck 
used  in  medicine  than  perfumery,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  wood  of  the  Lm:.  ^ 
ca  aphora,  a  tree  found  principally  in  China  and  Japan,  and  in  which  the  gna  ^ygy,y, 
exists  ready  formed.  |  j^pg^jg, 

The  fruity  series  includes  bitter  almonds,  Tonquin  beans,  and  vanilla.  ^ 

essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  obtained  by  distiUing  the  dry  cake  of  the  fniil 
after  the  fat  oil  has  been  pressed  out.  It  contains  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent  c| 
prussic  acid,  which  can  be  removed  by  re-distilling  it  over  potash.  | 

Tonquin  beans  are  the  fruit  of  the  Dipterix  odorata,  a  tree  which  grows  in  tta  pjg^g 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  .  p 

Vanilla  is  the  bean  of  a  beautiful  creeper  (  Vanilla  planifolia)  which  is  a  nstiTi  j  j 
of  Mexico,  but  has  lately  been  introduced  in  the  French  island  of  Reunion,  readen 
it  thrives  admirably.  This  colony  now  yields  annually  more  than  12,000  ll*- ^  i  mgj^ 
the  costly  perfume,  and  among  the  many  beautiful  specimens  shown  at  the  1st 
Exhibition,  nine  were  deemed  worthy  of  medals  or  honourable  mentions.  A  sort 
bastard  vanilla,  called  vanilloes,  is  obtained  from  the  Vanilla  Pompona,  whkli  j,p 
found  in  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana. 

The  artificial  series  comprises  all  the  artificial  flavours  produced  by  ehemisli  - 
combinations.  Of  these  the  most  extensively  used  in  perfumery  is  the  nite' 
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tiame,  usually  called  mirbaue,  or  artificial  essence  of  almonds.  This  is  obtained 
tij  treating  rectified  naphtha  with  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  some  with 
ihric  acid  alone.  The  naphtha  is  poured  slowly  through  a  tube  into  the  acids, 
iecomposition  follows,  and  the  essence  is  found  floating  on  the  surface.  Artificial 
jaences  of  lemon  and  cinnamon  have  also  been  produced,  but  have  not  been  brought 
to  sufficient  perfection  to  be  available  for  practical  use.  Besiiles  these,  artificial 
aoences  imitating  fruit  flavours  are  manufactured,  but  principally  for  making 
confectionery.  The  pear  essence  is  an  amylic  ether,  the  apple  essence  a  valerianic 
ether,  containing  amyl,  and  the  pine-apple  essence  a  butyric  ether.  The  whole  of 
those  require  diluting  with  five  or  six  times  their  weight  of  alcohol  to  develop  their 
liTour. 

This  closes  the  list  of  materials  used  hitherto  by  perfumers ;  but  there  are  m.any 
other  fragrant  treasures  dispersed  all  over  the  globe,  which,  from  want  of  communi- 
otion  or  difficulty  of  extraction,  have  not  yet  found  their  way  to  their  laboratories, 
hot  may  do  so  at  some  future  time. 

The  various  floral  essences  distilled  in  the  East  Indies  I  have  noticed  in  a  former 
chapter.  The  imperfect  way  in  which  they  are  made,  and  their  very  high  price, 
preclude  us  from  making  any  use  of  them,  but  these  two  obstacK's  may  one  day 
be  removed. 

In  Australia  there  are  many  trees  with  fragrant  leaves,  and  principally  the 
Tasmanian  peppermint  (Eucahjittus  amygdalina),  the  peppermint-tree  (Eucah/ptus 
idorala),  the  blue  gum-tree  (Eucalyptus  globulus),  &c.  Essential  oils  distilled 
from  these  leaves  were  shown  at  the  last  Exhibition,  and  although  described  in  the 
catalogue  as  only  fit  for  painting  purposes,  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  might 
be  rendered  available  for  perfumery.  An  experiment  which  I  made  with  the  oil  of 
Swalyptus  amygdalia  (possessing  a  strange  flavour  of  nutmegs  combined  with 
peppermint)  confirmed  me  in  that  idea,  and  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  colonists 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  are  now  sending  these  oils  to  our 
■arkets.  The  wattle  flower  is  also  very  abundant  in  those  parte,  and  as  it  closely 
nembles  the  cassie  in  fragrance  it  might  be  turned  to  good  account.  I  received 
Kit  long  since  from  Tasmania  a  specimen  of  pommadc  made  from  the  flowers  of  the 
tfver-wattle  (Acacia  dealhata),  but  it  was  very  inferior,  owing  to  the  want  of 
experience  of  the  operator.  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  produce  myall- 
wood  (Acacia  pendula),  which  has  an  intense  and  delightful  smell  of  violets,  a 
very  scarce  odour  in  nature. 

Among  other  novel  odorous  products  shown  at  the  Exhibition  I  may  mention 
Alyzia  aromatica,  a  fragrant  bark  from  Cochin-China ;  another  bark  from  New 
Caledonia,  called  Ocotca  aromatica ;  and  a  highly-scented  wood  (Licoria  odorata) 

‘  from  French  Guiana  which  has  a  strong  flavour  of  bergamot. 

!  I  have  now  brought  my  History  to  a  close,  and,  in  taking  leave  of  my  fair 
waders,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  that  these  few  stray  leaves  having  met  with 
I  a  more  favourable  reception  than  I  presumed  to  expect,  I  have  been  induced  to 
I  wpublish  them  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  with  additional  matter  and  illustrations 
I  which  could  not  find  place  in  these  columns.  I  shall  not  say,  therefore,  adieu,  but, 
let  me  hope,  an  rccoir. 


(  361  ) 
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BY  THE  ACTHOU  OK  “  BEECHWOOD  MANOU.” 

IN  FIVE  PARTS. 

V. — A  LON  E-LETTER  WRllTEN  IN  BLOOD. 

I  DID  not  call  out,  I  did  not  weep ;  I  stooped  down  to  him  carefully.  Tli« 
was  but  the  faintest  spark  of  life  in  his  wounded  frame,  and  that  I  garnenl 
up  tenderly,  devoutly,  that  I  might  be  given  one  wmrd,  one  look,  as  an  afts 

consolation,  llis  dying,  dim  eyes  sought  mine.  “  I  did  love - ”  he  began,  Ist 

death  cut  the  sentence  in  two,  and  fixed  the  upturned  eyes  with  a  broad,  filmj 
stare — so  awful  for  me  to  see.  Don’t  believe  that  I  wept  even  then,  or  spat 
any  “  moiety  of  the  mais  of  moan”  within  me.  First,  I  would  act.  Not  a  sigiif 
weakness  would  I  display  until  the  murderer  had  been  found,  and  justice  had  bm 
done,  and  then  my  burning  eyes  should  have  the  relief  they  sought.  Until  thal 
needed  all  my  strength,  and  would  keep  it  by  every  effort  in  my  power.  c 
As  I  rose  from  my  knees  I  heard  the  rustle  of  paper,  and  found  that  an  unfoUd 
note  was  slipping  from  the  dead  man’s  relaxed  fingers.  I  seized  it  eagerly.  It 
was  my  first,  my  last  love-letter,  and  it  was  scratched  with  his  breast-pin  inb 
own  blood : — 

“  I  have  watched  at  your  door  all  night,  my  beloved,  so  that  I  might  be  nearil 
you  called ;  and  I  was  murdered  just  as  dawm  broke.  I  did  love  you,  Loig,  let 
them  say  what  they  may.  Although  I  committed  grievous  errors  at  starting,  flig 
Nvere  repented  of  almost  immediately ;  and  because  I  refused  to  accept  the  w»jp 
of  sin,  and  proclaimed  that  a  bad  oath  was  better  broken  than  kept,  I  was  suddenij 
condemned.  You  must  revenge  my  memory,  and  hold  it  free  of  all  defilement  I 
leave  you  this  task  tvs  a  legacy,  and  I  give  you  besides  all  my  truest  love  and  bat 
blessings.  I  pray  w'c  may  meet  again,  and  I  thank  God  that  lie  has  allowed  me 
strength,  iu  the  midst  of  my  great  agonies,  to  scratch  these  few  lines  to  my  belored. 
Lois,  be  strong — be  brave.  We  shall  be  together  again  before  very,  very  long.  I 
grow  faint — adieu !  My  murderer’s  name  is  Marchant  Den - ” 
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The  factitious  strength  lent  for  the  occasion,  and  purchased  dearly  by  u 
additional  hour  of  life,  here  seemed  to  break  down  suddenly.  The  red,  scratchy 
lines  came  to  an  abrupt  halt,  with  the  last  word  unfinished,  the  signature 
unaffixod.  But  I  had  learnt  enough,  and  I  prepared  to  act  upon  my  knowledge 
with  all  precipitation.  I  went  and  called  Airs.  Peritonne  and  the  two  maids,  one 
of  whom  I  sent  immediately  into  Kirby  Moor,  with  orders  to  bring  two  constaWei 
back  with  her  in  a  carriage,  and  not  to  let  the  driver  lose  time  on  the  road. 

Until  they  arrived  I  kept  so  quiet  that  I  am  astonished  now  that  I  could  hire 
had  BO  much  self-control  in  such  a  terrible  crisis.  When  1  heard  the  sound  of 
carriage-wheels  on  the  gravel-road,  I  went  down,  and  met  the  new-comers  at  tbe 
door.  i!. 

“  A  murder  has  been  committed  in  this  house  during  the  night,”  I  said;  ^‘aii 
in  order  that  suspicion  might  fall  on  me,  and  my  virtue  be  questioned  besides,  ds 
murdered  man,  who  was  to  have  been  my  husband,  was  struck  down  outside  sy 
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I  door,  where  I  found  him  an  hour  back.  I  will  shrink  from  nothing  that  can  bring 
j  this  crime  home  to  my  enemy.  Look !’’ 

j  And,  with  tremulous  hands,  I  held  out  my  poor  little  love-letter. 

One  of  the  men  was  in  plain  clothes,  and  evidently  a  private  detective ;  the 
other  was  a  mere  subordinate.  I  addressed  myself  to  the  former  instinctively.  I 
hire  never  seen  a  face  which  inspired  one  with  so  much  confidence  as  his  did.  The 
compressed,  reticent  lips,  the  square  jaw,  the  keen,  guarded  eye,  the  muscular 
figure,  gave  one  the  notion  of  great  power,  mentiil  and  physical,  and  made  me  feel 
'  M  if  I  had  some  one  worth  working  with.  He  read  the  letter  carefully  twice ; 
thm  he  said  in  a  grave,  soft  voice — 

,.,“This  would  prove  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  because  it  is  neither  signed 
lor  dated,  but  it  may  help  us  nevertheless.  Let  me  see  the  body,  if  you  please.” 

J  His  cold,  professional  tone  chilled  me,  but  1  have  always  thought  since  that  it 
kept  me  firm.  I  could  have  screamed  out,  and  torn  my  hair,  to  hear  my  beloved 
dead  master  spoken  of  so  terribly,  but  I  knew  that  the  slightest  display  of  feeling 
would  disgust  Mr.  Marks  uumeasurably,  and  cause  him  to  reject  my  counsel  and 
gudance  with  disdain.  He  treated  me  like  a  man  now,  but  once  show  that  I  was 
“only  a  w'oman,”  and  Mr.  Marks’  superior  mind  would  revolt  from  allowing  me  to 
be  of  use.  I  stifled  my  groans,  I  forced  back  my  tears,  and  I  walked  before  him 
calmly  to  Alien’s  side.  Once  I  turned  away  my  head,  and  gnawed  a  sharp  cry 
between  my  teeth,  but  when  he  wanted  me  again  I  was  ready  for  bun,  and  could 
speak  in  a  steady  voice— 

“  The — the  murdered  man  died  at  my  door,  sir,  as  you  know,  but  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  remark  that  there  are  stains  of  blood  along  the  passage,  which  look 
uif  they  had  been  hurriedly  touched  with  a  damp  cloth,  although  not  erased.  The 
itains  stop  abruptly  in  front  of  this  panelling.  There  must  be  a  secret  door  here,  I 
thoold  think.” 

Mr.  Marks  knocked  the  wainscot  with  his  fist,  and  it  gave  forth  a  hollow  sound. 
He  was  evidently  impressed  with  my  unfeminino  sagacity,  for  he  consulted  me 
>gain  involuntarily — 

”  I  fancy  there  must  be  some  means  of  opening  this  from  the  outside.” 

”  I  should  imagine  so,  since  the  criminal  must  have  made  his  escapie  that  way.” 

Mr.  Marks  frowned,  and  lost  some  confidence  in  my  suggestions.  I  was  going 
ihead  too  fast,  he  seemed  to  think. 

“  He  would  have  left  it  open,  naturally,  if  he  had  meant  to  return.  "We  have 
wthing  to  prove  that  it  opens  from  this  side.” 

I  slipped  my  fingers  along  the  panel,  pressing  it  hard,  and  presently  1  felt  it 
Bove  under  my  touch,  and  gradually  slide  backwards.  Mr.  Clarks’  eyes  glittered. 

“  Have  you  a  candle  ?”  he  said. 

I  went  and  fetched  the  taper  from  my  room,  staining  the  edge  of  my  garments 
M  I,  shuddering,  passed  over  the  body  of  my  belovetl.  1  brought  it  to  him  alight. 

“Now  then,  Dane,  look  sharp  I”  he  said  to  his  subordinate,  and  he  led  the  way 
down  the  dark  chasm,  followed  by  his  man.  I  came  groping  in  the  rear,  with 
hint  aid  from  the  taper,  and  guided  only  by  the  movements  of  those  in  front.  We 
descended  a  long  flight  of  steps,  threaded  a  winding,  vault-like  passage  with 
idealthy,  muffled  tread,  and  paused  before  a  door,  under  which  shone  a  faint  line  of 
ight.  Mr.  Marks  handed  the  taper  to  me  over  the  other’s  shoulder,  and  stooped 
down  to  the  keyhole. 
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Sharp!”  1  heard  him  whisper  softly  as  he  arose,  and  he  turned  the  loel  uThec 
cautiously,  opened  the  door,  and  walked  in.  A  man  was  sitting  at  the  Ulili  of  bit 
reading,  and  so  absorbed  was  he  in  the  document  before  him,  so  secure  beiid^  1 


that  he  never  even  moved  until  Mr.  Marks  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“Ah!  my  good  sir — quite  a  pleasant  little  surprise!”  exclaimed  the  detectin 
with  a  genial  laugh. 

Marchaut  Henman  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  if  ever  despair  and  hatred  wen 
written  legibly  on  a  man’s  face,  they  were  on  his.  If  he  had  killed  auy  one  bit 
my  master  I  mujt  have  pitied  him.  He  was  livid  to  the  lips,  his  eyes  glared,  be 
panted  and  struggled,  he  cursed  us  all  with  horrible  curses,  and  he  tried  to  brok 
away  from  the  iron  grasp  of  the  imperturbable  Marks. 


'  Blood  on  his  feet,  Dane,  eh  ?”  inquired  the  latter  with  a  composure  tint  If 


seemed  to  me  awful  at  such  a  time.  “Ah,  I  thought  so!  Now,  my  good  sir,!!  „jfad 
you  have  anything  to  say,  of  course  I  am  ready  to  listen,  but  you  are  not  bound  to  .jr  fathe 
criminate  yourself.  I  put  no  questions — contrary  to  the  law,  you  know — and  w 
one  respects  the  law  more  than  Timotliy  Marks ;  still,  if  there  is  any  little  seent  co 

you  would  like  to  whisper  in  a  sympathising  ear,  T.  M.  is  your  man.  I  am  sme 
you  never  dreamt  of  committing  murder,  a  gentleman  like  you — oh,  no !  of  count,  jj  blow 
Dreadful  provoking  to  see  the  young  gent  making  love  to  your  lady,  and  carrying 
off  the  prize !  Couldn’t  stand  it  nohows  ;  don’t  wonder  you  couldn’t.  Caugbt  « 
him  skulking  at  her  door — was  seized  with  wertigo,  eh  ?”  'julj  ga 

He  paused  quite  innocently  for  a  reply,  but  he  only  received  a  scowl  of  interne  j  my  fa 
malignancy.  >4  di 

“  Well,  it  was  hard,  very  hard  for  human  nature.  But  then  the  law  isn’t  liki  fju 
T,  M. ;  it  doesn’t  sympathise  with  these  sort  of  things.  So  I  am  almost  afnud,  «\vi 

sir,  painful  as  the  duty  is  to  a  man  of  my  line  feelings,  that  1  must  ask  Dane  to  ai 

put  on  the  handcuffs.  Now,  Dane,”  he  added  sharply,  “  what  are  you  staring  at!  ^ug  cr 
Just  call  your  wits  about  you,  will  you?”  liny  e 

I  stole  back  upstaira  now.  I  was  getting  so  sick  and  faint,  I  could  bear  no  i  ; d 
more.  I  found  Mrs.  Peritonue  and  the  two  maids  in  the  kitchen,  looking  ^rilezai 
terribly  frightened.  They  welcomed  me  eagerly,  for  they  had  seen  me  so  mj 
strong  that  they  trusted  and  leant  on  me  instinctively.  I  told  them  my  nevn,  Qimplc 
then  I  begged  for  water.  They  brought  me  a  cool  draught,  and  one  of  up, 

them  fetched  me  a  shawl,  and  wrapped  me  in  it.  I  had  forgotten  that  1 
w'as  in  my  dressing-gown,  and  not  attired  for  men’s  eyes.  How  should  I  think  of 
such  things  at  such  a  time?  All  the  agony  that  was  in  my  heart  I  could  not 
explain.  I  even  wonder  that  I  can  write  so  calmly  after  this  lapse  of  years.  There  yj, 

arc  some  wounds  that  never  heal.  But  the  tremulous  hand  tiiat  penned  these  linai  |,mr,  a: 
will  soon  be  quiet  now,  and  I  am  thankful,  near  the  end  of  iny  long  journey,  tliat  y 
the  weary  way  has  been  trodden,  that  the  great  goal  is  all  but  reached. 

In  prison  Miirchant  Denman  tisked  to  see  me.  He  was  condemned  by  thii  |»eapoi 
time,  and  awaiting  the  jienalty  of  the  law.  It  was  easy  to  bring  his  guilt  home  to  j 
him,  for  he  had  been  caught  red-handed.  Indceil,  I  believe  he  never  attempted  to  i  ptnegs 
deny  it,  although  he  made  no  actual  confession  to  any  one  about  him.  He  WM  ( 
calm  and  self-ixjssessed  during  the  trial,  listened  with  patience  to  the  exhortatioM  u 


of  the  chaplain,  and,  if  he  showc<l  no  signs  of  repentance,  he  did  not  shock  any  on*  [ni  g,. 


by  callousness  or  disregard  of  the  efforts  used  for  his  conversion. 

1  found  him  looking  pale  and  subdued  when  we  met  in  liis  little  cell. 
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k  tiThe  curse  that  was  meant  for  you  has  shifted  to  me,”  he  said,  with  a  slight 
jge  of  bitterness  in  his  tone.  “  That  is  not  human  justice,  you  will  allow,  but 
\  '  ire  may  be  divine  principles  which  sanction  the  exchange.  That  I  know  nothing 
'oat,  but  I  know  that  my  father  left  me  a  heritage  of  evil  passions  which  have 
I  :kedmyruin.” 

“I  can  spare  you  some  of  your  confessions,”  I  said.  “  Your  father  poisoned 
I  2j  mother  after  having  falsely  accused  her,  before  my  father,  of  unfaithfulness  to 
I  ^  husband.  Captain  Burt  believed  him,  and  the  belief  cost  him  his  life.  Not 
'  teat  with  killing  my  mother,  injuring  her  reputation,  breaking  the  heart  of  the 
oa  she  loved,  Mr.  Denman  also  sought  to  blacken  her  memory  by  forcing  upon 
jea  name  I  had  no  possible  right  to  hold.  But  that  I  came  herewith  no  intention 
!  reproaching  you,  it  would  be  natural  to  remind  you  that  I  have  been  cruelly 
ated  from  beginning  to  end.  My  early  life  was  a  positive  burden  to  me,  through 
^  father’s  ceaseless  brutality  and  persecution ;  and  then  when  compensation  was 
fif,  when  the  whole  past  might  have  been  atoned  for,  not  by  any  gracious  act 
;ich  could  be  an  effort,  but  simply  and  solely  by  curbing  your  passions  and 
'-itining  from  sin,  then  you,  his  son,  despoiled  me  without  mercy,  and  struck  a 
11  blow  at  my  heart  and  my  reputation  both,  by  killing  my  lover  at  my  chamber 

■jT." 


“Well,  but,”  he  said  impatiently,  “  when  a  man  is  to  suffer  for  his  sin,  that 
uld  satisfy  his  enemies.  I  am  more  curious  to  know  how  you  learnt  the  secrets 
!  my  father’s  life.” 

“I  did  learn  them,”  I  answered,  “that  is  enough.  You  tacitly  acknowledge 
eir  truth  when  you  attempt  no  denial.” 

“Why  should  I  deny  your  accusations?  In  the  first  place,  you  must  have 
jrig  and  reliable  authority  for  assertions  which  1  had  thought  unknown  to  every 
iiig  creature  besides  myself ;  in  the  second  place,  my  father  is  beyond  the  reach 
limy  earthly  penalties,  and  when  the  son  is  hanged  for  murder  it  will  rather  be  an 
;t<;auation  of  his  crime  than  otherwise  to  announce  that  his  father  set  him  the 
4  example,  although  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  detection.” 

“  I  should  have  thought  that  his  life  would  have  been  a  warning  rather  than  an 
(ample.” 

“Don’t  preach,”  he  retorted  irritably;  “leave  that  to  the  parson.  I  don’t 
ffiiadge  the  ‘  cloth’  its  privileges  in  this  respect,  but  I  liatc  lay  moralists  of  every 
^d  and  either  sex.  And  now  I  am  getting  almost  tired  of  talking,  so  I  will  tell 
J-J  tale  at  once,  and  then  you  can  go.  I  read  to  you  an  extract  from  my  father’s 
jiill  the  night  of  our  first  meeting.  He  left  all  his  property  to  you — not  for 
5  ler,  as  I  allowed  you  to  imagine,  but  for  five  years,  lie  believed  that  you  would 
•akyour  own  ruin  by  that  time,  and,  if  not,  the  sudden  deprivation  of  wealth 
iould  drive  a  wild,  passionate  creature  like  you  into  any  extreme  of  vice.  Ilis 
'respons  so  far  have  not  done  so  well  as  he  expected,  still  his  calculations  might 
ive  answered  in  time.  I  am  afraid  I  marred  his  work  by  my  impatience  to 
myself  of  your  fortune.  I  m.anaged  badly  in  many  ways.  When  you 
» jine  to  Moor  House  I  came  with  you,  to  see  how  things  were  likely  to  progress, 
i  I  occupied  the  secret  apartments  underground,  and  I  was  often  your  companion 
{i»d  confidant  when  you  little  suspected  my  vicinage.  You  had  a  most  convenient 
-slnt  of  thinking  aloud.  I  heard  all  your  difficulties  in  the  way  of  self-culture, 
®d  also  your  emphatic  resolution  to  seek  aid  in  Kirby  Moor.  But  I  had  already 
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provided  for  this  contingency.  1  had  written  to  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mis, 
poor  devil  of  a  fellow  who  had  run  through  all  his  fortune,  and  I  told  him  tliti 
he  would  come  to  Kirby  Moor  and  set  up  as  a  professor,  I  would  not  only  letls 
into  a  job  which  would  secure  him  a  present  provision,  but  I  would  also  sign  s  bar 
conveying  to  him  the  enjoyment  of  a  thousand  pounds  annual  income  after 4 
lapse  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  my  letter.  He  greedily  swallowed  the  bait.  1 
won’t  say  much  of  my  conditions — there  is  no  need,  since  they  w'ere  never  kept-k 
it  suffices  to  say  that  he  was  to  teach  you  everything  but  virtue  and  self-control" 

“  And  he  never  advocated  an  evil  principde,  or  sided  with  an  immoral  charec:;? 
from  the  day  of  entering  my  house." 

“  No,  I  believe  not.  He  Sivw  early  other  and  better  prospects  than  those  I  hi 
offered,  w  hich  it  sliould  have  been  my  task  to  foresee.  He  came  one  day,  annouaed 
that  he  had  every  chance  of  securing  eighteen  thousand  pounds  a  year,  inst^ 
the  i»ltry  annuity  I  had  offered  hun,  and  therefore  he  begged  at  once  to  break  4 
b.argain  between  us." 

“  Supposing  that  he  ever  entered  into  this  contract  with  you,  Maicbnt 
Denman,  he  abandoned  it  upon  moral  scruples  only,  I  run  convinced,  and  befonk 
had  the  faintest  hope  of  winning  me  for  his  wife.” 

""  It  is  as  well  you  should  think  so,  I  suppose ;  such  pretty,  unfounded  fiili 
iKHiomes  w’omen.  But  the  fact  is,  I  bungled  fatally.  My  father  should  have  bn 
alive.  He  would  have  let  you  marry,  and  bided  his  hour  of  vengeance  patienUj. 
It  would  have  come  with  certain  iwverty,  and  mutual  repinings,  and  final  hatai 
and  destitution,  and  vice.  I  see  the  end  now',  .*18  it  might  have  been  if  1  U 
waited.  But  it  is  useless  to  storm  against  F.atc.  I  w'as  ruled  to  these  issues,  pcrbqs 
and  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone.  I  did  not  wish  Allon  llaynal  to  escape  m 
:ifter  having  deceived  me.  I  often  threatened  him,  but  he  laughed  at  my  threik 
He  fancied  that  you  could  protect  him,  I  suppose.  When  he  parted  from  you  tie 
night  before  his  death  he  came  to  me,  and  we  had  a  few  sharp,  angry  word»-d 
111011,100  on  my  side,  of  open  scorn  on  his.  He  gloated  over  his  prospects  untH  be 
m.iddened  me.  He  declared  that  I  had  failed  in  all  my  schemes — failed  miserablj; 
and  I  said,  ‘  Wait  awhile,  my  fine  fellow  :  we  shall  see."  You  know  the  rest.? 

He  imuEcd  abruptly,  and  I  think  he  meant  me  to  speak.  But  I  was  figWiij 
with  my  tears,  my  despair.  Allon  h.id  been  unworthy  at  first,  but  he  had  bea 
sore  tempted.  I  had  always  thought  him  the  soul  of  honour,  and  I  was  grieved  to 
be  forced  to  believe  ill  of  him.  There  was  only  one  consolation  I  could  find.  Ai 
he  h.od  said  himself,  pure  love  such  as  I  had  given  him  had  mended  his  wa;^  nd 
humbled  him  in  his  own  eyes.  I  felt  that  this  was  no  idle  boast,  for  I  had  maitad 
the  change  myself  as  it  progressed,  and  rejoiced  over  it.  I  never  would 
that  he  had  sought  me  from  mercenary  motives.  His  poverty  had  made  him  M 
an  easy  victim  to  Marchaut  Denman’s  offers,  and  there  I  could  hardly  jmtilf 
him ;  but  I  have  a  solemn  conviction  to  this  hour,  basefl  on  good  grounds,  4»t 
Allon  Raynal  loved  me  truly  and  disinterestedly,  and  rej^nted  of  his  shanaW 
liiirgaiu  with  my  enemy  almost  as  soon  as  he  set  eyes  upon  my  face.  Thfa  Is 
been  my  unalienable  persuasion,  to  my  great  and  enduring  comfort.  Besides,  W 
he  not  w  ritten  the  words  himself,  written  them  amidst  his  dying  pains,  in  his  on 
life-blood — “I  did  love  you,  Lois,  let  them  say  what  they  may?" — and  tl* 
this  distinct  atonement  for  evil  thoughts  and  intentions  never  carried  ord- 
“  Although  I  committed  giievous  errors  at  starting,  they  were  repented  d 
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1  ilmoBt  immediately.’^  I  bad  my  precious  letter  back  again,  after  the  keen  eyes  of 
judges  and  lawyers  had  scanned  it  eagerly  for  “  evidence,”  and  it  lay  against  my 
i  heart  now,  vindicating  my  beloved.  I  pray  that  when  I  die  it  may  lie  there  still, 
ttd  if  any  one  should  scoff  at  the  poor  dead  old  woman  for  the  tenderness  with 
.which  she  clings  to  this  one  solemn  relic  of  the  past,  let  a  kind  friend  tell  him  how 
this  same  dead  old  woman  was  once  a  bright  young  girl,  and  how  she  loved  as  her 
hfe  the  tender  master  who  scratched  those  faded  lines  for  her  comfort  in  the  last 
painful  hour  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 

I  don’t  know  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  contained  sorrow,  the  urgent 
lelf-control  of  my  face  that  touched  Marclmut  Deniuau  with  a  regret  he  had  no 
fish  to  harbour,  for  he  suddenly  grew  anxious  to  be  rid  of  me. 

“  Here’s  my  father’s  will,”  he  said  as  sharply  as  if  1  had  wronged  him  by  my 
liknce;  “  it  wouldn’t  do  me  any  good  if  I  kept  it.  lx)ok  at  the  codicil:  it's  a 
pretty  one,  short,  sharp,  and  full  of  flavour  I” 

He  wanted  me  to  say  something  harsh,  I  think,  that  he  might  have  the  feeling 
that  I  had  jraid  back  his  wrongs  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  or  was  only  passive  from 
font  of  power'  to  injure  in  my  turn.  It  made  him  micomfortable  to  see  me  so 
calm  and  tolerant,  taking  his  evil  deeds  lus  a  matter  of  course  lajcausc  he  was  his 
father’s  son.  He  wanted  me  to  justify  the  evil  opinion  he  had  chosen  to  form  of 
me  by  violent  conduct,  and  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  simply  opened  the  will 
when  he  bade  me,  and  read  the  codicil  in  a  quiet  voice : — 

-.“If  my  son,  Marchant  Denman,  should  die  before  the  expiration  of  the  five 
pears  of  probation  accorded  to  Lois  Burt,  as  I  have  no  great  love  for  lawyers,  and 
am  only  loyal  when  I  am  drunk,  I  do  not  care  that  they  or  the  king  should  get 
my  money,  so  let  Lois  Birrt  take  it,  and  be  d - to  her !” 

“  There  was  a  man  for  you  !”  said  the  son  in  genuine  admiration. 

I  would  not  enter  into  the  discussion :  it  WtOs  too  horrible  at  such  a  time.  I  w.os 
grateful  to  hear  the  turnkey  opening  the  door,  and  w'arning  me  that  my  hour 
was  gone. 

Gotl  forgive  you !”  I  Siiid  to  the  coudemnetl  man,  with  more  sincerity  than  I 
mold  have  hoped  to  extort  from  myself  days  back,  and  then  I  crept  away,  strangely 
humbled  in  the  midst  of  my  sorrow  at  the  sin  of  this  man,  and  grateful  too  that 
Ike  curse  which  had  been  meant  for  me  had  fallen  short  of  its  mark. 

I  never  saw  ^Marchant  Denman  again.  A  few  days  later  he  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  crime.  I  was  lying  sick  at  Moor  House  at  the  time,  and  for  w’ceks  I  hovere<l 
between  life  and  death,  hardly  thinking,  or  indeed  hoping,  to  be  spared.  But  my 
.irong  constitution  ultimately  prevailed  over  the  malady,  and  I  was  restored  to 
health.  I  cannot  describe  the  utter,  utter  weariness  that  followed  convalescence. 
Ry  steward,  a  good,  honest  man,  had  bought  me  ponies  and  a  little  carriage, 
ikong  but  light,  in  which  he  bade  me,  with  almost  fatherly  care,  go  forth  where 
the  keen  air  Invd  a  scent  of  heather,  and  shake  some  colour  into  my  checks,  some 
into  my  ways.  Then,  after  obtaining  my  languid  consent,  he  raised  my 
.(rtablishment  to  a  level  with  my  fortune,  and  sent  the  poor  to  me  that  I  might 
‘dothe  them,  the  hungry  that  th.-y  might  be  fed.  And  gradually  I  found  new 
duties  and  interests  multiplying  around  me,  and  responsibilities  pressing  hard  ujxni 
?»)’  privileges,  luitil  I  was  forced  to  become  a  worker  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  the 
-pief  at  luy  heart.  I  yielded,  and  I  believe  now  that  the  course  Mr.  AVarburtoii 
kporaiied  was  both  kind  and  judicious,  since  it  drew  me  out  of  myself,  and  into  a 
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life  which  now,  in  my  old  age,  I  can  look  back  upon  without 'piquant  Belf-reprotd 
or  painful  misgiTing. 

There  have  been  no  ghosts  at  Moor  House  since  my  master  died.  Dame  Battj, 
who  has  been  dead  several  years  now,  says  that  I  “  was  better  nor  a  parson 
day,  for  I  laid  all  the  speerits  without  saying  a  prayer  at  all.”  Perhaps  I  have;  t 
their  mission  may  have  been  accomplished  when  Marchant  Denman  died.  Tkif 
had  preserved  me  from  harm,  and  when  I  had  no  further  need  of  their  services 
left  me.  How  often  have  I  longed  for  them  back  again !  O  for  one  more  sign  ol 
my  mother’s  angel  watcli !  O  for  a  single  token  of  Alton’s  undying  love !  But  u) 
— they  will  not  come  to  me  now.  They  held  me  back  when  danger  menaced  me; 
they  gave  me  revelations  of  the  past ;  and  although  I  am  often  lonely  and  aid, 
always  waiting  eagerly  for  their  visits,  they  have  not  cheered  me,  neither  have  they  | 
come  to  me,  and  I  must  be  patient  still,  hoping  to  the  last.  I  do  not  attempt  ti 
account  for  the  phenomena  I  have  described  as  plainly  as  I  know  how.  I  han 
simply  stated  things  which  are  to  my  mind  facts,  and  facts  which  may  touch  othert 
interests,  or  accord  with  their  experiences.  Others  may  have  been  guarded  li} 
those  gone  before”  returning  to  earth,  in  spirit,  to  fulfil  a  sacred  charge,  ul 
have  been.  Others  may  have  been  enabled  to  conquer  their  enemies  by  the  aid  li 
such  shadowy  allies,  when  they  would  not  have  even  dared  to  face  them  singW 
handed. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  those  reading  this  tale  as  to  its  probi- 
bility,  &c.,  I  beg  them  to  remember  that  I  am  writing  in  my  grey  old  age,  whea 
fancy  is  dead,  although  memory  is  vividly  alive,  and  therefore  my  pen  gams  m 
colouring  or  impetus  from  my  imagination,  but  rather  travels  over  the  paper  in  a 
sober  mood,  toning  down  rather  than  exaggerating  those  painful  occurrences  whidi 
now,  after  long  years  and  much  painful  effort,  I  have  presental  to  the  world.  I 
live  longing  for  the  call — that  call  which  shall  summon  me  to  a  brighter  home. 
And  because  I  believe  this  call  to  be  nerx — because  I  can  hear  the  faint,  far-d 
whisi>ering8  of  angel  voices — because  Ixtis,  the  desolate  and  aged,  is  about  to  enjoy 
unspeakable  blessings  of  love  and  gladness — she  has  made  her  hand  brave  and  steady 
for  her  last  task,  and  has  told  the  secret  of  that  worn  paper  which  those  who  lay  her 
out  for  the  burial  will  find  on  her  cold  heart  before  this  tale,  pursuing  its  miaaioa, 
goes  forth  to  the  world.  The  writer  is  beyond  your  praise  or  blame,  and  this  very 
fact  gives  a  solemnity  and  trustworthiness  to  the  recital  which  it  could  not  other¬ 
wise  have  had.  It  is  news  from  a  distant  laud,  the  spent  traveller’s  record  of 
his  journcyings,  now  that  he  has  reached  the  goal  and  is  at  rest,  ^lay  all  gentle 
spirits  guard  you  who  are  still  on  the  weary  way,  and  may  you  meet  the  end  d 
your  pilgrimage  as  joyfully  as  the  white-headed  old  woman  whose  fingers  fall  lo 
wearily  from  their  last  sad  work ! 

E.  M  O.  L. 
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Dobs  any  one  ever  consider  bow  many  trades,  veritable  professions,  go  to  make  up 
the  business  denominated  “  household  work” — not  merely  the  amount  of  labour 
ihicb  domestic  occupations  involve,  but  the  knowledge,  ability,  and  dexterity  required 
iiieveral  most  opposite  arts,  or  at  least  in  several  which  have  little  similarity,  before 
tht  various  necessities  of  the  bouse  and  its  occupants  are  satisfied  ?  It  would  appear, 
■iked,  that  this  is  a  view  of  the  subject  which  has,  as  yet,  met  with  but  little  atteniion. 
lathe  arrangements  made  for  meeting  these  necessities  all  the  civilised  world  in  this 
MDtry  seem  to  have  agreed  that  one  head  and  one  pair  of  hands  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
iH-suflicieut;  every  other  retained  for  service  being  looked  upon  rather  in  the  light  of 
a  appendage  to  rank  and  wealth,  or  a  mark  of  them,  than  as  an  indispensable  means. 
Senants-of-all-work  are  the  rule  in  England ;  a  staff  of  domestics  the  exception  in  the 
■10  of  those  who  can  afiford  to  exhibit  expensive  liveries,  like  services  of  plate,  valuable 
petares,  and  handsome  equipages  as  an  evidence  of  their  riches  or  their  position. 
S^r,  as  a  proof  that  this  opinion  prevails,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  that  people 
nth  a  fixed  income  and  a  fluctuating  household  will  increase  the  number  of  their 
Krrants  daring  any  decrease  in  the  members  of  the  family,  and  consequently  in  the 
opeaditurc,  and  return  again  to  the  maid-of-all-work  when  an  increase  in  the  family 
■volves  an  additional  outlay  in  anything  else.  You  will  hear  the  mistress  of  such  a 
Miehold  say  quite  complacently,  “  Oh,  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  two  servants  now  that 
ibre  are  six  of  us;  it  was  all  very  well  when  we  wore  only  three  or  four;”  or,  “  Of 

onrse  1  have  had  to  part  with  my  housemaid  or  pirlour.uaid  sinco -  has  been 

lUiged  to  coinu  homo  for  awliile;  I  found  it  too  expensive  to  keep  her;’  and  this 
litbout  an  idea  but  that  such  is  the  most  legitimate  mode  of  retrenching  which  can  be 
iNorted  to— in  fact,  with  a  full  belief  that  it  is  a  mere  unneeded  luxury  that  has  been 
lat  off.  AYhat  would  any  one  say  to  a  farmer  who,  having  ten  acres  of  corn  to  be 
(taped,  should  engage  some  half-dozen  labourers,  but  having  twenty  should  reduce  his 
Wilber  to  one  or  two?  Or,  as  a  more  correct  onalogy,  to  a  shopkeeper  who,  while  his 
Mtiness  was  limited  to  the  sale  of  linens  and  calicoes,  should  employ  eight  or  ten 
■iatants,  but  when  be  extended  his  trade  to  cloths  and  silks  should  employ  but  four  or 
hef  True,  we  may  say  the  comparison  is  not  quite  fair,  inasmuch  as  the  farmer’s 
cops  or  the  tradesman’s  goods  give  an  increase  to  his  income,  consequently  to  his 
leans  of  paying  those  be  employs,  while  an  additional  number  of  people  to  be  “done 
k'  means  an  additional  number  of  mouths  to  feed,  and  therefore  lessens  the  sum 
•Uoh  has  to  meet  the  expenditure.  But  even  when  we  have  said  it,  the  anomaly  still 
inuias  that  we  expect  a  double,  perhaps  a  treble,  amount  of  labour  and  of  the  knuw- 
lb|«  and  expertness  necessary  for  the  p>  rformance  of  that  labour  from  a  reduced 
inportiou  of  menial  and  physical  power. 

Wtien  we  come  to  that  rank  of  life  in  which  domestic  service  is  unknown,  or  rather, 
1  which  the  wife  and  mother  is  at  once  both  raistre-.s  and  servant  to  the  family,  we  find 
utbing  which  can  be  considered  at  all  analogous  to  this,  because  the  services  to  be 
(trformed  in  a  family  belonging  to  this  station  in  life  bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to 
lh»e  demanded  from  the  one  domestic  in  a  household  belonging  to  what  is  called  the 
■iddle  class.  The  one  room  or  two  occupied  by  the  labourer  or  the  poorer  artisan  and 
kii  family  holds  no  comparison  with  the  six  or  eight  roomed  house  which  has  to  be 
dtoned  and  kept  clean,  arranged,  and  ordered  for  the  habitation  of  the  family  and  the 
Mption  of  visitors  every  day,  any  more  than  the  attendance  required  by  the  members 
dtbe  humbler  domicile  is  at  all  similar  to  that  expected  by  those  of  the  more  pre- 
tading  one.  A  decent  manage  of  the  first  sort  may  be  likened  to  a  republic  of  labour 
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of  the  nature  of  a  heehire  or  ant-hill,  in  which  every  one  capable  of  work  ooutributn';-  the  U 
or  her  quota;  the  second  is  a  community  in  which  one  is  paid  to  perform  lit  down 

multifarious  duties  of  the  domestic  economy  in  order  that  the  others  may  be,  aoti  And, 

necessity  idle,  hut  at  liberty  to  employ  themselves  about  other  things.  tasks 

It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  written  on  domeai 
matters  lately — and  it  has  become  a  fashion  to  write  on  them— not  one  man  ia  and  t 
hundred — perhaps  five  thousand — knows  what  is  really  comprehended  in  the  dot  or‘'t 

undertaken  by  a  maid-of-all-work.  He  hears  "  of  the  greatest  plague  of  life”  when  4  the  k 

has  to  be  parted  with  for  some  fault  real  or  imaginaiy;  and  he  hears  “  of  apetka  This 

treasure”  daring  the  first  week  of  the  new  maid's  arrival,  until  her  faults,  too,  havelM  not  I 

developed,  or  her  perfections  become  too  familiar.  He  believes  she  does  the  “  cl«i.  besid 

ing,”  and  has  an  impression  that  she  does  the  cooking,  because  of  that  he  can  saarah  is  no 

bo  certain,  as  he  has  heard  wonderful  receipts  given  and  theories  propounded  eoneea-  from 
iug  various  culinary  concoctions,  which  make  it  appear  as  if  that  deportmnt  U  anot 
usually  to  some  other  female  member  of  the  household.  Beyond  this  uncertaia  knot-  up  a 
ledge  his  ideas  are  altogether  vague.  He  fiuds  that  fires  are  lighted,  and  that  bedim  who] 

made,  and  the  water  is  boiled  for  breakfast,  and  the  table  laid  for  dinner;  but  by  vkt  duri 

particular  process  these  things  are  done,  or  what  time  may  be  needed  in  which  to  b  ther 

them,  are  secrets  which  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  unravel.  By-tbe-bye,  oneai;  or  tl 

wonder,  par  paretUhise,  why,  when  women  are  so  anxious  to  claim  a  share  in  th  tion 
employments  of  men,  there  have  not  been  found  a  few  men  anxious  to  take  partintbt  "fri 

avocations  of  women,  or  even  to  learn  in  what  they  consist,  and  whether  this  indif-  up  i 

ft  rence  is  to  be  considered  as  complimentary  or  otherwise.  Do  the  men  believe  tk  1 

our  business  has  been,  and  is,  always  so  well  performed  that  we  have  no  need  of  tkw  Sbo 

interference  f  or  (it  ia  a  horrible  suggestion,  I  know,  and  I  beg  every  strong-minW  tabl 

woman's  pardon  for  making  it)  do  they  suspect  occasionally  that  we  have  so  littli  to  roa' 

do,  or  do  the  little  so  ill,  that  we  arc  driven  to  asking  for  some  employment  which  ihiU  freq 

fill  up  the  interstices  of  shopping,  housekeeping,  and  visiting  ?  It  is  for  our  sistui,  can 

the  Blues,  who  are  asking  for  such  employment  to  answer  this  question;  but  forth 
information  of  any  men  who  maybe  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion,  it  will  be  etiy  to  bef 

show  that  there  are  other  classes  of  our  sex  besides  milliners  and  shirtmakers  who  ire  bcs 

sadly,  fearfully  overworked.  Would  to  Ood  that  more  happily  situated  women  voiU  fro 

stretch  a  hand  to  help  them  in  their  tasks,  and  not,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  "refoM  the 

to  touch  their  burdens  with  one  of  their  fingers  1"  sf  r 

A  servant-of-all.work*  has,  when  she  rises  in  the  morning,  to  light  in  summer  one,  bri 

in  winter  two  or  three,  fires  ;  she  has  to  sweep,  dust,  and  otherwise  arrange  the  comooD  set 

sit;:ing-room;  to  clean  the  passage  and  door-steps,  including  the  shaking  of  mgs  ud  dri 

mats ;  to  set  the  breakfast  things,  to  boil  water,  to  receive  from  various  tradesnei  an 

orticles  which  may  be  sent  in,  or  to  give  orders  for  those  which  are  to  be  sent  in-ill  its 

before  the  early  breakfast  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  master  of  the  boon  [  .  gh 

may  be  at  his  place  of  business  in  time.  Is  this  all  ?  It  certainly  ought  to  ba  ill,  du 

“  and  enough  too,"  any  reasonable  person  will  say  ;  but  most  frequently  she  has  to  eirrf  mi 

to  the  chamber  of  each  member  of  the  family  hot  water  for  the  toilet ;  she  bii  to  h( 

clean  boots  and  bmsh  clothes  for  those  w’ho  have  to  be  abroad  early ;  she  has  oocasiosillf  be 

to  help  get  the  children  ready  for  breakfast  or  for  school;  she  has  to  air  linen;  ik  at 

has,  beside  laying  the  table,  to  prepare  the  tea  or  coffee,  to  mako  toast,  to  cut  bread-iad-  (; 1* 
hotter,  to  fry  bacon,  to  boil  eggs,  sometimes  to  go  and  fetch  those  or  any  other  thiogi  ct 

which  may  have  been  forgotten  the  day  before;  she  has  to -  Stop  I  stcplovy..  tl 

breath  is  taken  away.  How  is  she  to  do  all  this  t  Ay,  that  is  the  question  1  How  M  tf 
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ibe  to  do  all  lliis  duriug  the  short  cold  hours  of  a  winter’s  morning  before  you  come 
down  to  drink  your  tea  and  eat  your  muffin  beside  the  bright  fire,  in  the  brighter  stove  ? 
And,  by  the  way,  we  bad  forgotten  to  ask  how  she,  during  the  progress  of  these  various 
tasks,  found  time  to  polish  that  stove  to  such  a  degree  of  brilliancy. 

llreakfast  over,  the  breakfast  things  have  to  be  washed  and  put  away,  the  beds  made, 
and  the  bedrooms,  like  the  sitting-room,  swept,  or  at  least  dusted ;  more  "  orders"  given 
or  *' taken  in a  second  sitting-room  on  some  days  to  be  likewise  cleaned  and  arranged ; 
the  kitchen  fire  made  up  for  the  one  o’clock  dinner,  and  the  kitchen  itself  made  tidy. 
This  is  the  cvery-doy  forenoon’s  work ;  the  indispensable  business ;  but  lest  this  should 
not  be  enough  there  are  various  services  which  caprice  or  iudolence  may  exact  from  her 
besides.  If  her  mistress  be  a  determined  person  (to  speak  of  a  lady  in  this  connexion 
is  not  possible),  she  may  be  rung  up  from  the  washing  of  the  breakfast  things,  or  down 
from  the  making  of  the  beds,  to  put  coals  on  the  parlour  fire,  or  fetch  something  from 
another  apartment;  and  either  of  these  demands  most  frequently  entails  two  journeys 
up  and  down  stairs ;  while  if  inadamo  be  also  fanciful,  Joan  may  have  to  re-arrange  the 
whole  furniture  of  a  room  in  consequence  of  having  put  a  few  articles  out  of  place 
during  the  progress  of  dusting.  Even  if  her  mistress  be  neither  lazy  nor  fanciful,  still 
there  comes  the  “  cleaning”  day,  when  rooms  have  not  only  to  be  swept  but  scrubbed ; 
or  the  morning  when  the  sweeps  ring  her  up  before  daylight,  and  leave  her  the  addi¬ 
tional  work  caused  by  their  operations;  or  the  other  morning  after  there  have  been 
'*  friends  to  tea  and  supper,”  and  a  treble  quantity  of  glass  and  china  has  to  be  washed 
up  and  laid  by. 

But  to  return  to  the  day’s  regular  work.  Now  come  the  preparations  for  dinner. 
She  has  to  roast,  or  boil,  or  bake,  or  stew  the  meat ;  to  boil  potatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  ;  to  boil  or  bake,  perhaps  to  make,  a  pudding  or  a  tart ;  to  fetch  beer  (while  the 
roast  is  burning  or  the  stew  boiling  over) ;  to  lay  the  table,  for  which  purpose  she  has 
frequently  to  clean  the  knives  and  forks  which  have  been  used  at  breakfast ;  and,  if  she 
can,  to  “  clean  herself”  in  order  to  wait  on  those  who  are  to  eat  it. 

Dinner  is  over.  Dear  reader,  have  you  ever  seen  a  kitchen  after  that  meal,  and 
before  it  has  been  cleaned  up  ?  ’  Not  a  kitchen  where  there  are  half-a-dozen  assistants 
besides  the  ne’l-drossed  cook,and  the  buxom,  comely-looking  housekeeper,  who  sails  in 
from  her  own  sanctum  now  and  then  to  watch  progress,  but  such  a  one  as  belongs  to 
tbe  sphere  of  the  mcid-of-all-work.  Verily  it  is  a  chaos  sufficient  to  make  a  physically 
sensitive  person  sit  down  and  cry.  And  out  of  this  chaos  she  has  to  evolve  the  neat, 
bright,  cheery  aspect  which  all  tidy  housewives  expect  it  to  present  before  it  is  time  to 
set  tbe  tea-tray  and  transfer  the  bubbling  kettle  to  tlie  parlour  fire.  Saucepans, 
dripping-pans,  spits,  skewers,  ladies,  and  other  cooking  apparatus  have  to  be  cleaned 
and  put  by ;  the  ashes  of  the  dinner  fire  to  be  raked  down  and  taken  away,  and  tbe  tiro 
itself  replenished ;  all  the  del/ris  of  the  dinner  to  be  disposed  of;  dishes,  plates,  and 
glasses  to  be  washed,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  cleaned  ;  and  before  all  this  is  done,  or 
during  the  progress  of  doing  it,  her  own  dinner  to  be  eaten  with  what  appetite  she 
may,  and  such  digestion  as  waits  on  a  dinner  eaten  in  such  a  manner.  If  the  house¬ 
hold  bo  at  all  what  can  be  called  a  regular  one,  and  that  it  be  not  cleaning  day,  or  there 
be  no  company,  the  afternoon’s  work  mny  bo  got  through  with  something  less  worry 
and  bustle  than  the  morning’s ;  and  tea  is  comparatively  a  peaceful  meal,  involving 
less  preparation  and  less  clearing  away  than  breakfast  or  dinner ;  but  seldom,  indeed, 
can  alt  the  arrangements  of  a  middle-class  household  be  carried  on  so  regularly  but 
that  quite  sufficient  of  tbe  morning’s  or  forenoon’s  work  must  be  allowed  to  lie  over, 
to  be  finished  during  this  period  of  comparative  leisure,  and  fill  up  the  chinks  of  time 
-  until  the  supper-tray  proclaims  the  close  of  day. 

Now  is  not  this,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  the  life  of  a  maid- of- all- work f 
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And  we  put  it  to  any  Christian  woman  how'  any  one  leading  such  a  life  is  to  find  tims' 
for  her  religious  duties,  for  increasing  her  knowledge  in  the  arts  she  undertakes,  for 
proper  economy  in  the  disposal  of  the  money  she  earns,  nay,  even  for  that  on  whioh 
her  money  earning  depends —necessary  attention  to  her  health  I.  At  what  period  during 
the  long  working  hours,  stretching  not  from  morning  to  night,  but  often  far  into  the 
night,  can  she  take  or  make  opportunities  for  prayer,  for  reading,  if  she  be  so  inclined, 
for  making  or  mending  her  clothes,  for  writing  to  friends  at  a  distance,  or  seeing  thois 
who  are  near,  or  for  thorough  personal  cleanliness  1  And  bear  in  mind  that  what  I 
have  written  is  a  description  of  the  life  in  its  lest  aspect.  We  have  only  to  look  over 
the  advertisement  pages  of  our  newspapers  to  see  that  some  employers  require,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  that  the  servant  should  “  not  object  to  children,**  and  should  "  do  s 
little  washing”— demands  which  the  maid-of-all-work  knows  full  well  may  mean 
tubbing  half-a-dozen  dirty  urchins  'on  Saturday  night,  or  hushing  a  squalling  baby  to 
sleep  while  “  mistress  is  spending  the  evening  with  a  friend,”  and  washing  the  dirtieit 
portion  of  the  family  linen — the  children's  socks  and  pinafores. 

Cook,  kitchen-maid,  housemaid,  nurse,  waiting-maid,  laundress,  and  what  else 
besides  I  One  species  of  labour  jostling  another  out  of  her  hands ;  one  art  confusing 
itself  with  another  in  her  mind;  one  business  getting  into  arrear  while  another  is 
being  ill-performed ;  one  employment  to  be  taken  up  before  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of 
another  have  subsided : — 

“  Work,  work,  work,  till  the  heavy  eyes  grow  dim, 

And  work,  work,  work,  till  the  brain  begins  to  swim.” 

Ladies,  ladies,  as  you  choose  to  be  called,  when  you  give  women — young  women— 
such  a  life  as  this  (and  the  only  intermission  to  such  a  life  is  an  hour  out  after 
London  has  put  on  her  lamplight  dress),  are  you,  are  they,  or  even  the  unprincipled 
and  profligate  of  the  other  sex,  most  accountable  for  the  number  of  domestic  servants 
who  swell  the  ranks  of  that  wretched  army  which  makes  our  streets  a  hideous 
scandal? 

There  is  one  word  in  use  among  our  American  neighbours  which,  rightly  under¬ 
stood,  describes  what  should  be  justly  considered  the  duty  of  a  maid-of-all-work,  and 
that  is  “  help.”  It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  even  now  there  is  one  thoroughly  right 
idea  which  we  may  go  to  them  for.  *'  Help !”  Yes,  that  is  it.  The  maid-of-all-work 
should  not  be  looked  on  by  her  employers  in  any  other  light.  She  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
an  aid,  an  assistant  in  the  domestic  duties,  a  sharer  in  the  work,  a  fellow-labourer,  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  an  unpalatable  truth  to  offer  to  the  young  wife  of  a  tradesman, 
clerk,  or  struggling  professional  man,  that  when  she  undertakes  the  duties  of  wifehood 
she  really  engages  to  be  the  servant  of  her  husband.  For  her  consolation  she  may 
reflect  that  he  is  nothing  more  than  the  labourer  whose  wages  are  to  supply  her  with 
the  means  of  purchasing  food  and  clothing ;  but  still  it  is  difiBoult  for  the  bride  in  the 
flutter  of  her  white  dress  and  orange-blossoms  to  contemplate  a  reality  or  realities  so 
prosaic,  or,  as  she  might  consider,  degrading.  And  then  it  is  a  truth  not  forced  upon 
her  at  first;  it  grows  out  of  the  increasing  requirements  of  an  increasing  family.  For 
the  first  few  years,  perhaps— for  the  first  year  at  least — the  neat  little  maid-of-all-work 
may  be  fully  equal  to  the  daily  business  of  the  household,  except  on  cleaning  days, 
when  help  is  readily  provided  while  the  other  expenses  are  small ;  so  her  matronly 
duties  are  limited  to  pouring  out  the  tea,  carving  the  joint,  sewing  on  buttons,  and 
producing  her  little  accomplishments  of  needlework  and  music  to  adorn  her  house  or 
amuse  her  husband  after  dinner.  Then  comes  a  family,  or  the  couple  remove  to  a 
larger  house  and  take  in  lodgers  to  increase  their  income,  and  work  increases,  and  one 
additional  labour  after  another  is  thrown  upon  the  sole  domestic,  and  the  willing  hands 
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oast  do  it  all  or  give  pkco  to  others,  stronger  for  awhile,  and  be  coldly  recommended 
to  another  place  with  the  damaging  addition  to  her  character  of  “  couldn’t  do  the 
fork,”  or  “  was  not  equal  to  the  situation."  Too  well  the  poor  worn  girl,  who  cannot 
ileep  at  night  for  nervous  headaches,  which  she  thinks  are  from  being  so  much  over 
tha  fire  and  so  seldom  getting  into  the  air,  or  who  cannot  rm  up  and  down  stairs  now 
fithout  palpitations,  because  she  has  run  up  and  down  so  often  during  the  last  few 
jaars  that  if  she  has  not  already  got  incurable  heart  disease  she  is  on  the  road  to  it— 
too  well  she  knows  that  the  effect  of  those  words  must  be  lower  wages  or  three 
months’  starvation  out  of  place. 

We  look  at  this  servant’s  question  in  a  spirit  merely  of  fairness  and  justice  {  we 
apeak  not  of  philanthropy  or  benevolence,  which  would  but  encumber  the  subject. 
Mistresses  might  be  exhorted  to  more  sympathy,  more  tenderness,  more  moral  care, 
more  sisterly  feeling  towards  their  female  domestics;  but  although  the  practice  of 
iveet  charity  in  this  relation  of  life,  as  in  all  others,  makes  the  obligations  on  both 
aides  more  sacred  as  well  as  more  sweet,  it  does  not  come  within  the  “letter  of  the 
bond.”  Fair  work  for  fair  wages  must  be  the  rule,  here  as  elsewhere,  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed,  and  fair  work  means  such  proportion  of  time  and  labour  as  shall 
sot  imperil  body  and  soul,  or  prevent  the  worker  from  becoming  more  skilful  in  what  is 
necessary  to  improve  one’s  condition  in  life,  and  lay  up  something  for  a  rainy  day. 
What  the  life  of  a  servant-of-all-work  may  be  made  by  a  mistress  who  is  utterly 
mprincipled,  or  irreclaimably  ill-tempered,  is  fearful  to  contemplate,  but  it  has  to 
be  endured  by  thousands.  There  are  houses  where,  if  a  member  of  the  family  be 
oat  at  night  to  any  scene  of  amusement,  the  tired  slavey  has  to  sit  up  through  the 
long  hours,  the  cold  hours  of  a  winter's  night,  with  the  fire  raked  out  to  prevent 
vute,  or  the  sultry  hours  of  a  summer  eve,  when  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  stove 
etnnot  be  cooled  down.  There  are  families  where,  if  any  one  be  ill,  she  has  to 
andertake  the  duties  of  sick-nurse  in  addition  to  her  other  employments,  and  be 
nt«d  in  no  mild  terms  if  the  gruel  be  smoked,  or  the  broth  greasy,  or  the  invalid’s 
bell  not  answered  on  the  instant — where  she  will  be  expected  to  take  her  turn  of 
night  watching,  and  if  she  should  get  ill  herself,  be  sent  to  her  poor  home  and  the 
comforts  of  her  own  wretched  resources,  because  no  one  will  for  Christian  charity 
or  decency  give  np  a  few  days’  nursing  in  her  turn,  or  even  a  few  days’  rest  while 
nttare  is  recruiting  her  exhausted  energies.  There  are  houses  where  no  scruple  of 
oonMience  prevents  the  heads  of  the  family  from  heaping  a  double  amount  of  cooking 
•nd  cleaning  on  her  during  the  holy  Sabbath  by  having  Sunday  parties,  or  from 
catting  off  her  afternoon  abroad,  and  making  it  impossible  for  her  to  attend  public 
votihip  by  going  out  themselves  and  leaving  her  the  children  to  mind.  There  are 
boases  where  the  washing  is,  not  a  little,  but  a  great  deal,  and  where  all  the  before- 
bieskfast  duties  enumerated  have  to  be  performed  after  she  has  already  stood  two 
I  boors  at  the  washtub  on  a  winter’s  morning,  with  the  thermometer  below  zero;  or 
almost  worse,  where  a  two  hoars’  ironing  will  have  to  be  done  on  a  midsummer 
Bight  after  the  supper-tray  has  been  removed.  And  there  are  houses,  too,  where  all 
this,  and  far  more  than  this,  has  to  be  done,  amidst  a  storm  of  reproachful  words, 
•n  unceasing  current  of  disheartening  complaints,  a  studied  sullen  harshness  of 
manner,  or  a  peevish  unthankfulness  of  acceptance,  and  too  often  with  every  one  of 
these  together.  There  are  mistresses  who  will  resent  as  a  fraud  on  themselves  the 
few  moments  a  servant  tries  to  snatch,  perhaps  from  her  own  rest,  to  make  or 
repair  a  garment  which  should  otherwise  be  paid  for  out  of  her  poor  wages.  There 
are  mistresses  who  will  not  only  give  a  young  girl  no  other  time  to  go  abroad  except 
that  ill  which  temptation  sallies  forth  to  meet  her,  or  hardened  vice  to  shock  her, 
but  will  actually  send  her  abroad  at  that  time  on  errands  which  were  only  delayed 
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till  then  that  they  might  not  lose  an  hour  of  her  time  at  any  other  period  of  the 
day.  And  ia  this  done  in  England,  and  not  in  New  Orleans?  hy  English  matroni, 
not  hy  Southern  slave-drivers?  by  the  force  of  a  refusal  to  recommend,  not  by  the 
weight  of  the  lash  ? 

How  to  be  altered  or  remedied  ?  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  lay  down  a  role 
or  rules  to  meet  every  case.  It  is  a  problem  which  every  mistress  of  a  family  niUit 
work  out  for  herself.  There  are  some  few  simple  suggestions,  however,  which  may 
make  it  easier  for  any  conscientious  woman,  sincerely  desirous  of  arriving  at  a  right 
conclusion,  to  do  so.  In  the  first  place,  no  personal  attendance  whatever,  escept  in  the 
case  of  sudden  illness,  should  be  demanded  from  a  maid-of-all-work.  It  is  an  outrage 
upon  humanity  that  a  woman,  worse,  a  young  girl,  should  lounge  in  an  arm-chair  while 
she  rings  another  young  girl  up  a  steep  flight  of  stairs,  to  send  her  up  two  other  flights 
in  search  of  a  missing  bunch  of  keys  or  a  forgotten  pocket-handkerchief.  What  the  feelings 
or  principles  of  a  man  (but  a  man  is  oftener  kinder  to  his  servant  than  our  softer  sex)  can 
be  who  sends  her  on  similar  errands  one  would  not  choose  to  describe.  In  every  hoose 
where  there  is  but  one  servant,  every  man,  woman,  boy,  and  girl,  nay,  every  child 
capable  of  going  alone,  ought  to  help  themselves.  Another  excellent  rule  is,  “  Lay  on 
her  no  responsibility,  but  take  all  the  business  of  planning,  ordering,  and  recollecting 
the  household  arrangements  yourself."  It  is  quite  enough  for  hands  to  be  at  work : 
let  her  brain  be  at  rest.  How  is  she  to  perform  her  business  if  she  is  trying  to  rememh,'r 
what  may  be  wanted  when  the  grocer  or  the  butcher  comes  round,  or  has  to  go  back 
and  forwards  half-a-dozen  tiroes  between  the  street-door  and  the  sitting-room  while  she 
aids  her  mistress  to  make  up  her  mind  in  giving  orders  ?  For  a  third  rule,  remember 
that  “  the  more  orderly,  regular,  and  tidy  every  member  of  a  family  is  in  his  or  her  own 
personal  arrangements,  the  less  will  be  the  servant’s  labour."  If  books,  writing-desks, 
work-boxes,  ka.,  are  all  laid  by  in  their  several  places  by  those  who  have  used  them, 
much  less  time  will  put  the  room  in  order  than  would  otherwise  be  required.  If  the 
contents  of  closets,  drawers,  and  wardrobes  were  always  kept  in  order  hy  those  to  whom 
they  belong,  a  servant’s  time  would  not  be  unnecessarily  taken  up  in  disputes  con¬ 
cerning  missing  articles,  nor  her  patience  wearied  in  fruitless  search  for  something  of 
which  no  one  can  recollect  the  whereabouts.  Lastly,  let  all  people  whose  means  will 
not  admit  of  keeping  more  than  one  servant  make  up  their  minds  to  bear  cheerfully  a 
state  of  things  which  would  not,  and  indeed  should  not,  be  tolerated  in  the  larger 
establishments  belonging  to  their  wealthier  acquaintance.  If  a  servant  is  to  act  as 
housemaid,  kitchen-maid,  and  parlour-maid,  if  she  is  expected  to  help  in  cooking, 
cleaning,  Ac.,  you  must  also  expect  her  not  to  be  perfect  in  all  these  capacities,  and 
her  imperfections  must  be  borne  with  accordingly.  Her  employers  must  learn  to 
sacrifice  their  tastes  and  wishes  to  their  position  and  means,  instead  of  sacrificing  her 
to  their  desii-es  of  living.  There  is,  no  doubt,  great  ignorance  and  incapacity  among 
the  class  of  domestics  known  as  “  general  servants,”  more  than  there  ought  to  be ;  and 
it  is  well  that  there  should  be  training  schools  for  their  improvement.  Still,  there  it 
little  doubt  that  some  portion  of  their  ignorance  may  be  laid  to  the  blame  of  their 
employers ;  and  a  reasonable  apprehension  may  arise  in  some  sceptical  minds  that  if 
we  ever  succeed  in  getting  a  class  of  well-instructed  and  capable  servants,  the  Joans  of 
all  Trades  may  in  their  turn  demand  training  schools  for  the  mistresses.. 
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The  wisest  have  declared,  and  the  sensible  people  of  the  earth  believe,  that  what  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  And,  in  these  days,  when  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  form  and  colour  is  everywhere  displayed,  when  Science  and  Art 
are  making  our  Homes  healthy  and  our  Dwellings  tasteful,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
desire  of  the  Fair  Sex  to  dress  well  should  not  grow  less.  'Without  a  doubt,  from  the 
primaival  covering  of  our  Mother  Eve  to  that  ever-disappearing,  still-abiding,  crinoline  of 
the  present,  down  to  what  our  posterity  may  wear  in  the  mysterious  future,  women  have 
selected,  and  wiU,  in  their  costume,  select  the  form  and  fashion  they  think  most  likely  to 
attract  and  please.  With  the  wonderful  aptitude  and  love  for  colour,  too,  which  they 
naturally  possess,  they  will  ever  seek  to  discover  fresh  glories  and  beauties  that  may  eclipse 
in  intensity  and  brilliancy  old  Tyre's  dye,  and  Napoleon  and  Eugdnie's  suggestive  Magenta 
and  Solferino.  Not  only,  too,  will  the  desire  for  grace  of  form  and  loveliness  of  colour  load 
Tomen  to  the  highest  persoml  adornment  they  can  reach,  but  their  fingers  will  ever  be 
busy  with  their  own  peculiar  weapons — pins,  needles,  hooks,  various  in  shape  and  substance ; 
in  designing  or  copying  patterns  diverse  as  can  bo  found— for  the  furnishing  and  covering, 
as  though  with  the  delicate  softness  of  her  sex,  all  the  rouglier,  ruder,  harder  works  of 
her  helpmate — man. 

To  guide,  to  assist  the  loving  labours  of  ladies  throughout  the  British  Isles  and 
Possessions,  has  for  many  seasons  been  the  intention  of  those  who  have  the  management 
of  the  “  Enclisuwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine.”  In  the  distinct  matter  of  Fashions,  the 
long  connexion  of  this  Magazine  with  the  principal  artistes  and  designers  of  Les  Modes  in 
Paris  gives  to  the  dresses,  mantles,  shawls,  bonnets,  coiffures,  and  all  other  details  of 
feminine  attire,  illustrated  and  described  in  the  *'  Englishwoman,”  the  stamp  of  authority 
and  genuineness.  In  mutual  advantageous  relationship  with  the  principal  Magasine  des 
iloJes,  a  practical  value  is  also  given  to  every  pattern  and  diagram  appearing  in  this 
Magazine,  so  that,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  homo  or  business,  perfect  reliance  may  be 
placed  on  whatever  is  issued  with  reference  to  Fashion. 

At  the  proper  season  have  been  given  Paper  Models  of  any  parlicuhrly  new  paletot, 
jacket,  or  sleeve  of  good  style.  These  models  are  made  from  the  original  articles  furnished 
by  the  first  Parisian  houses,  and  excessive  care  is  taken  that  they  shall  be  exact  in  every 
detail  of  proportion.  The  models  are  made  for  medium-sized  figures,  and  can  be  easily 
enlarged  or  lessened  according  to  any  alteration  required. 

Touching  the  more  domestic  question  of  Needlework,  the  designs  for  every  species  of 
work  that  is  known  to  modem  society  are  invariably  made  from  the  articles  themselves, 
and  the  description  of  the  way  to  produce  them  is  the  result  of  the  practical  creation  of 
the  pattern  itself.  In  concert  with  the  chief  designers  of  Germany, the  “Englishwoman” 
thus  possesses  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  of  a  most  industrious  and  ingenious  people  in 
all  matters  relative  to  working  with  the  necdlo. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  “  Engusiiwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine”  is  the 
favourite  periodical  in  a  hundred  thousand  homes.  Experience,  however,  taught  those 
connected  with  the  Magazine  that  more  designs  connected  with  Fashion  and  Dross  were 
required;  and  ns  it  was  impossible  to  put  more  into  the  Sixpenny  Magazine  itself,  a 
Sixpenny  Supplement  was  some  months  since  issued,  which  for  variety,  excellence,  and 
usefulness,  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  original  Magazine.  'NVith  the  larger  pages  of  the 
Supplement  larger  Wood  Engravings  and  larger  Coloured  Fashion  Plates  were  possible, 
which,  had  they  been  reduced  to  the  size  necessitated  by  the  size  of  the  page  of  the 
Magazine,  would  have  lost  much  of  their  value.  The  more  elaborate  details  of  Dross 
were  recognisable  at  a  glance  in  the  larger  Engravings,  and  the  minutiae  of  Coiffures  and 
the  mysteries  of  a  new  stitch  or  pattern  were  at  once  seen. 
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For  all  Home  purposes,  in  connexion  with  Millinery,  Dress-Making,  Hair-Dressing, 
making  of  Under-Clothing,  and  other  Household  employments,  the  Supfleme.st  is  all- 
Taluable.  Money  may  be  saved  by  the  hints  given  therein;  money  made  by  ths 
information  it  contains;  at  the  same  time,  an  improvement  may  be  effected  in  ths 
attire  and  homes  of  ladies;  and  dressing,  in  accordance  with  the  latest  fashions,  bs 
rendered  easy  and  not  too  expensive. 

It  is  now  our  pleasant  task  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  success  of  the  Sufplqient  to 
the  “  ENaugHwoMAN''a  Doukstic  Magazine'’  has  been  so  distinct,  that  with  and  after  ths 
January  Number  the  “  ENaLisiiwosLAN’s  Domestic  Magazine"  and  the  Supplement  will  bs 
issued  together,  price  One  Shilling.  The  joining  together  of  the  Magazine  and  Supple. 
KENT  gives  greater  opportunity  to  the  Proprietor  for  the  employment  of  the  resources  of 
modern  art,  and  “  things  unnttompted  yet”  in  the  history  of  Serial  Literature  will  bs 
accomplished.  Thus,  the  Magazine  will  be  increased  in  size,  improved  in  paper,  extended 
in  literature,  and  amplified  in  illustration.  The  Sheet  of  Needlework  Designs  will  bs 
enlarged.  Besides  all  this,  a  very  largo  Sheet  of  Patterns,  double  any  former  size,  for 
cutting  out  and  making  articles,  will  bo  added  to  the  original  varied  contents  of  ths 
“  Englishwoman.”  The  Coloured  Fashion  Plato  will  bo  also  a  little  larger,  and  ths 
Coloured  Patterns  be  oven  bettor,  than  heretofore.  Pieces  of  Music,  the  compositions 
of  our  most  accomplished  musicians,  will  frequently  accompany  the  Magazine,  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  on  5Iusic  paper.  The  Engushwoman's  Domestic  Magazine”  and  the 
Supplement,  also  improved  in  every  direction,  will  be  prettily  seoureJ  together  by  a 
wide  and  handsome  band  of  tinted  paper,  so  that  the  multifarious  contents  may  reach  onr 
Subscribers  free  from  damage  or  injury. 

The  Publisher  desires  to  impress  upon  all  who  wish  to  regularly  receive  the 
“Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,”  to  give  instructions  at  once  to  their  Bookseller, 
who  will  order  the  Magazine  monthly,  and  thus  insure  its  punctual  delivery.  If  any 
difficulty  should  occur  in  obtaining  it  punctually,  the  Publisher  will  be  much  obliged  for 
the  particulars  of  the  omission  or  error. 

COXCEIlXJXO  “  MILIjltED'S  ^yEDDIXa." 

All  the  tales  now  running  through  the  pages  of  the  Engushwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine  and  the  Supplement  are  finished  in  this  December  Number,  with  the  exceptioi 
of  the  leading  story,  “  Mildred's  Wedding.”  This  will  bo  completed  in  some  fifty  or  sixty 
pages,  and  it  is  arranged  that,  in  addition  to  the  other  varied  contents  of  the  Magazine 
which  we  have  elsewhere  announced  in  detail,  there  will  accompany  every  number  of  the 
New  Series  of  the  Magazine  sixteen  pages  of  “  Mildred’s  Wedding,”  in  the  samo  typo  and 
of  the  same  sized  page  as  heretofore,  until  the  tale  is  duly  completed.  The  index,  title- 
page,  Ac.,  of  the  last  volume  of  the  present  series  of  the  Magazine  will,  therefore,  not  be 
issued  until  “  Mildred's  Wedding”  is  concluded. 
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Every  people  nnler  the  san,  whaterer  its 
polity  or  faith,  has  its  “  satornalU” — its 
■Mof  rerel  and  misrnle.  The  direction  in 
iheh  the  misrnle  is  allowed  depends  npon  the 
«nl  cnltare  of  the  people.  In  a  highly- 
■rilised  country,  where  the  population  has  been 
SMght  under  the  best  (arailable)  iutellectnal 
al religious  iiillaeuces,  the  recognised  relaxa- 
Mt  of  order  takes  place  in  the  direction  of 
dst  is  most  artificial  in  that  general  scheme 
iheh  timid  people  are  apt  to  characterise  as 
SMtitating  the  “bonds  that  hold  society  to- 
plksr.”  in  point  of  fact,  the  real  “'bonds'*  of 
sMty  are  not  to  be  fonnd  in  any  scheme  what- 
mr,  or  in  any  general  consent,  express  or 
■filed,  to  any  general  rnles ;  they  are  founded 
i  Mmethiug  much  deeper  —  in  the  Moral 
ieue  expressing  itself  through  the  language  of 
lit  affections.  If  external  rule  be  pnshed  too 
ki,  the  inner  force,  the  motive  power,  decays, 
la  instinct  of  nature  teaches  mankind  that 
Iki  is  so,  and  prompts  them,  every  now  and 
Ikw,  to  “  fling  ont'*  a  little,  and  play  the  rebel 
nthin  limits  which  permit  return, 
la  modern  times,  and  in  moderate  England, 
Ikae  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  coarse  excess 
is  the  Christmas  saturnalia,  as  exhibited  on 
Mrtain  social  levels ;  mime  coarse  excess  on  ai/ 
Inels.  The  Purities,  the  Sanctities,  may  he 
jifi  as  readily,  thongh  not  so  visibly,  ontraged 
alhin  the  limits  of  respectability  as  ontside  of 
Uem.  A  subject  which  is,  however,  not  a 
Christmas  subject,  and  on  which  we  are  not  ] 
ibrat  to  attempt  to  tell,  or  even  to  bint,  the 
treth.  We  know  better.  We  have  given  hos- 
kges  to  fortune.  We  have  another  “  mission.” 
We  value  onr  life.  And  we  are  perfectly  certain 
that  the  first  person  that  comes  forward  to  tell 
the  truth  npon  fk<if  question  will  be  murdered. 

Harder  at  Christmas-time  I  Why,  as  Mrs. 
Malaprop  would  say,  it’s  a  horrid  “  annollamy  I” 
Wliat  we  were  really  about  to  say  was,  that  we, 
British,  do  an  enormous  amonut  of  Christmas 
arsis  in  the  way  of  books.  If  all  the  volumes 
ihieh  are  published  specifically  as  Christmas 
volsmes— to  say  nothing  of  the  ambiguous 
hooks  which  are,  somehow,  associated  with  the 
lesson— were  to  be  read  through  in  the  conrso 
of  the  next  twelve  mouths  by  everybody,  we 
■hosld  not  have  such  an  ill-reiul  popnlation  as 
■i^t,  at  first  sight,  be  fancied.  For  it  is  a 
rsrioBS  fact  that  almost  any  hind  of  literature 
joa  can  name  holds  in  suspension,  or  solntion, 
or  in  something  between  the  two,  a  great  deal 
of  every  other  sort  of  literature.  So  that  a 
Petion  who  is  well  “  ground”  in  one  line  must 
•now  something  of  another.  This  is  a  result 
of  two  things : — First,  the  natural  atBliation  of 
>11  human  thonght,  a.i  thought ;  and,  second, 
the  necessity  of  illnstration,  which  drives  yonr 
historian,  for  example,  to  mechanics  fur  a  meta¬ 
phor,  or  yonr  astronomer  to  the  poet  for  an 
•poetrophe. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  tho 
Christmas  of  a  domestic  people  like  the  British 
(sot  that  we  insist  npon  any  unfavourable  com- 
pwisons  with  other  nations,  who  have  tlieir 
domestic  excellenrcs  too)  is  that  the  children 


come  uppermost.  This  is  the  time  when  the 
little  ones  have  their  satnrnalia,  and,  having 
been  ruled  all  the  year,  take  their  turn  to  role. 
Looking  abroad  among  Christmas  books  for 
vulnmes  of  great  excellence,  we  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  tindiug  them,  and  should  have  none 
in  reviewing  and  recommending  them.  But 
neither  have  wo  any  dilHcnlty  in  pitching  at 
once  npon  that  particular  volume  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  Christmas  which  most  entirely,  most 
free-heartedly,  most  unreservedly  represents 
the  child-world  element,  and  pnti  the  children 
at  the  top.  The  ntter  abandon  with  which  this 
is  done  in  that  one  of  the  books  on  onr  table 
which  we  have  selected — “  Lillipnt  Levee”* — 
is  almost  alarming.  The  machinery  by  which 
it  is  bronght  about  we  shall  not  do  the  author 
the  injustice  to  disclose ;  bnt  abont  the  resnlt 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  Where  “  Lillipnt 
Levee”  was  held;  who  attended;  under  what 
peculiar  social  regimen  the  festival  came  off ; 
aud  what  it  ended  in — for  this  we  mast  refer  to 
tlie  book  itself.  To  this  we  can  add,  with 
honest  confidence,  that  to  numbers  of  good 
judges  tho  volume  will  “  realise"  the  ideal  of  a 
child’s  book,  and  that,  from  the  first  line  to  the 
last,  tho  book  is  as  innocent  as  new  milk. 
Whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  good  deal  more  exhila¬ 
rating,  readers  who  procure  it  will  decide  for 
themselves. 

There  are  several  ways— notably  three— in 
which  you  may  snccessfnlly  please  children. 
You  may  paint  life  which  is  bcloio  theirs ;  for 
instance,  you  may  talk  about  animals — yon  may 
paint  life  which  is  a  little  above  theirs  in  tho 
nality  of  its  experiences,  as  was,  for  example, 
one  by  the  late  Mr.  Edgar  in  his  wonderful 
tales  for  the  young— or,  again,  yon  may  speak 
to  children  on  their  own  level,  arresting  their 
attention  by  getting  inside  their  minds,  and  (if 
yon  can  also  do  it)  by  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
jntcnile  tradition.  The  last  method  is  that 
which  is  adopted  by  the  anthor  of  “Lillipnt 
Levee and  he  puts  forward,  as  we  read  him, 
a  tacit  claim  to  have  done  it  in  snch  a  manner 
as  to  give  the  book  a  permanent  valne,  not  only 
to  the  yonng  as  a  book  of  entertainment,  in¬ 
struction,  and  stimulation,  but  to  older  people 
as  a  collection  of  studies  of  chiUhood.  The 
volume  is  made  np  chiefly  of  three  elements — 
hnmorons  story,  pathetic  story,  and  child-fancy ; 
and  these  elements  are  evidently  intended  to  be, 
in  combination,  stinmlutinij  to  the  mind  of  the 
yonng.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  stimnlating 
lu  any  nnhcaltby  sense ;  we  mean  suggestive 
rather  flian  authoritative.  Our  only  snrpriso 
is  that  so  cantions  a  writer— lor  in  the  choice  of 
words  there  are  frcipient  traces  of  nice  elabora¬ 
tion  and  great  gnardeduess — shonld  have  ad¬ 
mitted  a  certain  story  abont  “  Discontent,” 
which  we  need  not  narrate.  Perhaps  he  thonght 
some  “  padding”  of  that  kind  was  necessary ; 
or  perhaps  a  certain  naive  air  abont  the  original 
story  pleased  him ;  bnt,  obviously,  the  teaching 
is  open  to  a  conclusive  retort.  It  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  to  say  in  reply  to  the  famons  “  early 
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birJ"  proverb,  that  the  man  who  lost  what  the 
early-rising  man  found  mast  have  been  np  earlier 
•till,  for  the  loser  may  have  dropped  the  thing 
over-night.  Bat  it  is  conclusive  to  say  to  a 
moralist  who  discommends  frequent  changes 
that  one  change  more  might  have  been  success¬ 
ful,  though  three  were  unlucky.  However, 
there  is  so  little  of  this  kind  of  thing  in  “  Lil- 
liput  Levee,"  that  it  looks  like  an  accident,  and 
hardly  comes  within  the  fair  scope  of  criticism. 

Wo  have  all  along  spoken  of  the  author  as 
“  he,"  because  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
man  who  writes — if  for  no  other  reason,  for  the 
reason  of  an  obvious  leaning  to  littie  girls 
which  is  not  common  (though  it  is  occasional) 
with  women.  Bnt  the  entire  innocence  of  the 
writing,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  chil¬ 
dren's  “  ways,"  and  especially  of  the  “  ways” 
in  which  they  annoy  the  ladies  of  a  household, 
might  make  some  readers  pause  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  sex.  At  all  events,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  the  woman  in  this  writer,  and  we  beg  leave 
to  say  we  are  sorry  for  it,  for,  according  to  our 
observation  of  life,  there  is  not  a  more  unlucky 
thing  than  for  a  man  to  have  much  woman-fibre 
in  him.  It  doesn’t  work  well  at  all.  However, 
that  is  digressing.  Let  ns  come  back  to  our 
book. 

Of  the  writer’s  way  of  telling  a  story  for 
children  we  can  give  no  idea,  for  want  of  space, 
although  the  book  is  mainly  made  np  of  story. 
Of  the  general  conception — which  is  itself  a 
narrative,  embracing  and  giving  a  title  to  the 
remainder  of  the  contents— we  will  say  nothing. 
Headers  will  judge  for  themselves.  All  we  shall 
say  is  that  we  sincerely  wish  success  to  this 
attempt  to  work  a  fresh  vein  of  child-literature, 
and  to  do  so  under  the  conditions  of  something 
like  art,  and  within — we  were  going  to  say  the 
limits,  but  we  prefer  to  write — within  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  most  chastened  parity. 

And  now  we  approach  a  task  of  less  nnmin- 
gled  pleasure ;  bnt  being  upon  the  literature  of 
“  misrule,"  we  may  as  well  “  have  it  out”  with 
the  books  on  our  table,  and  dispose  of  a  hand¬ 
some  volume  which  has  a  good  deal  of  the 
“  rebel"  about  it.  The  author  of  “  Tangled  Talk : 
an  Essayist's  Holiday,"  appears  to  be  something 
like  a  gipsy,  though  a  christened  one.  There 
is  no  Wk  that  he  has  so  evidently  at  his  fingers’ 
ends  as  the  Bihle,  and  his  mind  has  evidently 
been  trained  in  a  very  high  Puritan  school  of 
thought ;  and  yet  there  is  an  odour  of  the  heath 
and  the  furze  about  his  “  talk"  which  makes 
you  fancy  he  would  rather  live  in  tents  than  in 
“  Our  Terrace.”  The  piquancy  of  this  seems 
to  have  had  its  natural  effect,  for  the  volume 
is,  we  observe,  in  its  second  thousand.  Some 
weight,  however— perhaps  a  good  deal  of  weight 
— must  be  allowed  to  the  evident  sincerity  of 
the  writer.  Wo  can  by  no  means  give  him 
unqualified  praise.  A  little  less  invective — a 
tone  somewhat  less  contemptnons  to  “  Our 
Terrace,"  and  the  honest  people  who  are  even 
now  munchiug  muflins  there — would  make  him 
a  more  pleasant  fellow.  After  all,  there  is  no 
telling  how  much  of  this  is  real  when  the 
moment  is  past.  The  author  plainly  calls 
himself  a  "  talker he  does  not  assume  to 
himself  to  be  an  essayist  making  essays;  he 
is  an  essayist  out  for  a  "holiday,”  and  says 


what  comes  nppermost  in  the  way  that  tn 
offers.  He  resembles  in  some  respects  Ik 
Holmes,  of  Boston,  but  he  has  no  pretencsk 
Dr.  Holmes’s  wit,  science,  or  knowledge  of  tb 
world.  He  has  two  or  three  happy  veins,  la 
is  perhaps  at  his  best  as  a  half-playful,  half, 
poetic  observer  of  human  life.  Once,  or  ft. 
haps  twice,  he  shows  an  effusiveness  of  mssss 
which  might  be  called  “  sentimental bnt, « 
the  whole,  the  book  has  too  much,  rather  tlm 
too  little,  “iron"  in  it  —  more  bittemew  d 
flavour  than  is  exactly  pleasant.  But  with  il 
its  faults,  which  are  many,  “  Tangled  TsiP 
is  a  genuine  book,  and  one  of  the  sort  whiA 
is  likely  (from  the  variety  of  its  topics)  to  k 
used  as  a  crib.  One  specimen  of  the  authgi^ 
lighter  manner  we  shall  give.  He  is,  yon  rut 
know,  supposed  to  be  talking  an  Autumn  “  Nos,' 
with  Leigh  Hunt’s  Summer  “  Now"  in  U 
mind : — 

“AN  AUTUMN.VL  ‘NOW.’ 

“Now  people  have  given  up  remarking, 'Hos 
the  days  draw  in !'  and  the  long  evenings  aretafas 
for  granted.  Now  the  voice  of  the  muffin-bdlb 
heard  iu  the  land,  and  the  goose-clubs  for  Chtht 
mas  have  many  subscribers.  Now  fond  inaUwis 
who  are  wise  as  well  as  fond,  lock  up  the  penoa 
bulator  for  the  winter.  Now  girls  knit  woolln 
cuffs  for  those  with  whom  their  intimacy  is  isl 
such  as  to  warrant  braces,  and  bless  the  seam 
Now  foolhardy  young  bucks,  who  despise  ridta| 
inside  omnibuses,  repent  their  temerity.  Ntt 
dentists  look  up,  and  kreosoto  is  in  demand,  Nov 
aiHithecai  icH  lay  iu  store  of  squills,  ipecac.,  isd 
sweet  nitre.  Now  undertakers  get  busy,  and  ssi. 
sets  are  of  a  smoky  red.  Now  boys  and  girls,  win 
stand  courting  at  street  comers,  catch  cold,  sat 
sneeze  between  the  kisses  next  time  they  umA 
Now  it  is  nice  to  lake  tea  with  your  sweelbesit 
witli  the  shutters  to,  and  ‘ma'  away.  Now  septr- 
iutendeuts  of  Sunday-schools  giro  out — 

‘See  the  leaves  around  us  falling,' 
under  the  Impression  that  the  children  drawth 
moral  —  which  they  never  do.  Now  subsrlsa 
literary  institutions  publish  quarterly  lists  of  l•^ 
tures.  with  dreary  titles  which  they  imagine  to  bt 
iwpular.  Now  laundresses  bring  home  the  lines 
late,  complaining  that  they  haven't  bad  weather 
to  dry  it.  Now  gaps  in  conversation  are  Ailed  op 
with,  ‘  We  shall  have  Christmas  upon  us  betoll 
we  can  turn.'  Now  stingy  people,  who  are  douhtfol 
about  keeping  in  Ares,  suffer  fur  it,  and  make  thoir 
friends  do  the  same.  Now  travelling  by  boat  it 
uricomforlable,  and  a  sudden  glimpse  of  the  witer 
is  not  so  cheerful  as  it  was  three  months  ago.  Nov 
Mr.  Kingsley  has  got  his  wish,  for  the  ‘windtl 
Qod'  is  upon  us,  and  no  mistake.  Now  there  bs 
tendency  in  one's  mind  to  make  np  for  the  ooU, 
grey  murk  without  doors  by  thinking  of  beaetilol 
women,  with  warm  sunny  hair  down  to  the  waht; 
and,  if  England  were  polled,  it  would  bo  found  th»l 
Lady  Godiva  was  a  frequent  image  in  the  headiol 
fanciful  people.  Now  summer  clothing  is  seiltai 
off  at  ruinous  pricea  Now  costennongers  drop 
ginger-beer,  and  take  to  baked  potatoes  or  brandp 
balls.  Now  coals  and  candles  begin  to  foim  s 
serious  item  in  househpld  e.y|)enditure.  Now  a 
good  book  is  a  good  thing,  end  a  good  frlnw 
calling  unexpectedly  is  a  better.  Now  an  idea  fot 
a  leading  article  is  worth  an  editor’s  ransom.  N«v 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  quarrel,  becoufie  it  most  as 
be  made  up  at  Christmas,  and  two  or  three  mooihi 
isn't  long  enough  for  a  good  hater  Now  new  Aausel 
begins  to  be  well  spoken  of  by  district- visltora  to 
the  poor.  Now  a  good  conscience  and  a  cheerful 
will  are  the  only  cures  for  low  spirits  on  dull  day^ 
and  Heaven  bless  us  all,  and  keep  us  supplied  with 
tho  same!" 
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S|  THE  FASHIONS. 

»kl 


Il'EW  people  regret  tlie  exit  of  the  dark  and 
dismal  mouth  of  Novombor;  as  for  De- 
Mibor,  cold  and  miserable  as  it  may  be,  it 
longs  with  it  no  associations  of  dreariness  ;  it 
Nines  full  of  bright  promises,  opening  to  ns, 
II  it  does,  the  prospect  of  Christmas,  and  jojfal 
yu\y  gatherings  and  festivities. 

We  have  mneb  to  saj  abont  the  new  fashions, 
Nne  important  innovations  having  been  made 
■  the  stjli  of  Evenino  Dresses.  Formerly  a 
Hack  or  da  k-colonred  silk  was  considered  quite  i 
Hitabla  for  a  small  evening  party,  so  that  it  | 
su  made  with  a  low  body.  This  is  no  longer 
the  case  ;  black  or  dark-colonred  silks  are  now 
loeked  npou  as  suitable  for  morning  wear  only,  : 
led  light  colours  are  de  rigueur  for  an  evening  | 
dress.  The  new  silks  are  extremely  pretty ; 
Bsny  have  fine-coloured  stripes  over  a  white 
ftoond ;  sea-green,  Mexican  blue,  mauve,  or  i 
■K-colour  over  white  looks  exceedingly  well.  ' 
Ofters  have  a  pattern  of  thick  chains  in  colours  ! 
iMtead  of  stripes.  Over  coloured  grounds  pat-  I 
hms  imitating  fine  Maltese  lace  are  ve^  taste-  | 
111;  also  small  coral  patterns  in  white  look  ' 
■nttily  over  a  blue,  pink,  or  mauve  ground,  j 
for  evening  dresses,  young  (unmarried)  ladies 
fisr  fancy-coloured  silks  with  small  patterns ;  ' 
thev  are  made  simply,  with  nothing  but  a  thick 
linked' out  ruche  round  the  bottom,  or  a  cable  \ 
dh  cord,  which  should  bo  of  two  or  more  ' 
nIouts  to  match  with  the  dress ;  the  body  is  ' 
■sde  low,  with  short  sleeves  composed  of  one  I 
null  pulling ;  over  this  bodice  a  tulle  cape  or  I 
Sehn  IS  worn,  and  tulle  sleeves  to  match  are  I 
idded  under  the  short  sleeves  of  the  dress. 
The  shapes  and  patterns  of  these  lichns  arc  far  \ 
■ore 'numerous  than  wo  can  describe;  some  | 
ooss  over  the  chest  and  fall  into  long  lappets  at 
the  back ;  some  are  rounded  off  in  front  like  a  ; 
Zouave  jacket,  and  some  are  cut  square,  and  ; 
form  only  a  small  cape.  The  latter  is  generally 
inferred  this  winter,  as  also  the  pretty  cape 
eit  square  and  rather  low  round  the  throat,  and  | 
loind  at  the  bottom,  these  smaller  patterns  . 
being  more  suitable  for  wearing  at  the  same  j 
tune  with  a  sash.  Not  only  the  ceintnre  Em-  ! 
pin,  of  which  we  have  often  spoken,  but  a  ^ 
nnmber  of  other  sashes  with  a  high  band  and  . 
loag  ends  at  the  back  are  universally  worn.  ! 
Tke  bands  have  generally  several  points,  both  | 
si  the  top  and  bottom  ;  if  worn  with  a  striped 
dk  dress  they  should  be  of  ribbon  of  the  colour  ! 
«f  the  stripes.  For  the  evening  they  are  often  . 
trimmed  with  a  narrow  edging  of  Maltese  lace,  | 
beaded  by  a  border  of  black  or  white  jet  beads,  I 
or  a  small  gimp  ornament,  and  a  deep  silk  j 
or  chenille  fringe  is  added  to  finish  off  the  | 
ends. 

Married  ladies  wear  for  the  evening  satin  ' 
drMsos  or  moire  antiques,  ornamented  with 
cokaired  patterns.  A  favourite  stylo  for  an 
tvsaing  drees  is  a  plain  under-skirt,  with  a 
teeic  over  it,  which  is  open  and  very  short  in 
front,  and  coming  down  in  a  pointed  train-shape 
at  the  back.  If  the  dress  is  satin,  a  deep  che- ! 
Bdls  fringe  looks  remarkably  well  round  the 
sdfie  of  the  tunic ;  and  when  the  body  of  the 


dress  is  low,  it  is  made  with  a  berthe,  also 
trimmed  with  chenille. 

The  moire  antique  dresses  have,  grnerallv 
speaking,  plain  skirts,  with  a  thick  cable  silk 
cord  round  the  bottom.  One  we  saw  was  white, 
with  fine  bright  rose-coloured  stripes ;  the  body 
was  low,  but  it  had  a  small  postillion  basque 
at  the  back,  with  three  pleats  on  each  side  ;  tlio 
edge  of  this  basque  was  trimmed  with  a  cord 
similar  to  that  of  the  skirt,  but  much  smaller ; 
it  was  twisted  white  and  pink,  and  edged  with  a 
very  narrow  white  Maltese  lace.  The  upper 
part  of  the  body  was  trimmed  with  white  dra¬ 
peries,  with  a  similar  edging.  The  sleeves  were 
composed  of  two  bouillons  of  silk  and  two  of 
white  tulle. 

The  fashions  adopted  for  B.vnn  Dresses  arc 
so  numerous  and  varied  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  describe  a  few  of  the  latest  made  as  speci¬ 
mens.  A  dress  of  white  tarlatane,  with  a  double 
skirt.  The  under-skirt  is  covered  with  lonillous 
gradually  decreasing  in  size  to  about  a  third  of 
the  length ;  the  second  is  looped  up  in  three 
different  places  with  bunches  of  roses.  The 
body  is  made  with  draperies  ;  there  are  roses  on 
the  shoulders  and  in  the  centre  of  the  front. 

A  dress  of  rose-coloured  tulle,  over  satin  of 
the  same  colour,  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  flounces  of  double  tulle.  It  is  worn  with 
a  sash,  forming  a  long  coat-tail  basque  at  the 
back,  and  also  made  of  tulle  over  satin,  and 
edged  with  lace ;  the  front  of  the  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  a  half -garland  of  white  and  pink 
convolvulus  proceediug  from  one  side  of  the 
waist.  The  body  has  a  square-shaped  berthe, 
with  a  doable  tulle  trimming. 

A  dress  of  white  tulle  over  white  silk;  the 
under- skirt  of  tulle  is  trimmed  with  cloven 
bouillons,  the  upper  ones  being  much  smaller 
than  the  first.  Over  this  skirt  there  is  a  second 
one  in  the  shape  of  a  tunic,  very  short  in  front, 
and  forming  a  long  pointed  train  at  the  back. 
This  tunic  is  trimmed  with  a  border  of  blue 
velvet,  a  white  tulle  ruche,  and  an  edging  of 
black  lace.  The  berthe  is  ornamented  in  the 
same  way.  Bunches  of  white  roses,  looped  with 
blue  velvet,  are  disposed  hero  and  there  among 
the  bouillons  of  toe  under-skirt.  The  same 
form  the  bouquet  and  headdress. 

A  drees  of  pink  satin,  with  a  very  deep  pinked- 
ont  ruche  round  the  bottom.  A  splendid  flounce 
of  white  Honiton  lace  is  placed  over  the  skirt. 
This  flounce  begins  in  front  a  little  below  the 
waist,  turns  in  a  spiral  shape  all  round  the 
skirt,  and  is  finished  off  at  the  bottom  opposite 
to  the  place  where  it  commenced  with  a  branch 
of  white  and  pink  azaleas  with  variegated  foliage. 
A  similar  branch  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  flounce.  The  lace  is  headed  by  a  pink  satin 
ruche,  fastened  in  the  centre  by  a  row  of  large 
white  beads.  The  body  was  trimmed  with 
three  bouillons  of  white  tulle,  edged  with  a 
delicate  pink  chenille  fringe. 

Ladies  continue  to  wear  their  hair  in  plaits, 
and  drooping  bows  very  low  down  in  the  neck. 
In  front  it  is  cither  curled  and  frizzed,  or 
brushed  oT  from  the  fort’,  t  ad  in  wavy  bandeaux. 
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The  Grecian  style,  too,  of  straight  bandesnx, 
with  all  the  hair  gathered  into  one  thick  plait 
at  the  back,  is  very  fashionable,  bat  it  is  very 
trying  to  most  faces,  as  it  suits  none  hot  those 
with  good  foreheads  and  regular  features. 
HeAUDRKSSES,  as  we  bare  already  hinted,  are 
worn  much  lower  than  last  winter,  and  mostly 
composed  of  separate  puffs  and  branches  to 
arrange  among  the  hair,  or  if  a  garland,  it  is 
made  supple  to  bend  in  and  out  of  the  cnrls 
and  loops  of  the  coiffure.  The  Eugenie  coiffures 
are  extremely  graceful  and  lovely ;  they  are 
composed  of  two  small  branches  of  roses— one 
in  front  and  one  at  the  back,  with  a  trail  of 
rosebuds  behind,  and  nothing  at  all  at  the  aides. 

Beautiful  garlands  are  made  of  small  scarlet 
berries,  with  green  foliage  and  gold  ears,  mounted 
on  gilt  stems ;  golden  grasses  fall  over  the  chig¬ 
non  at  the  back. 

We  have  also  noticed  a  headdress  consisting 
of  a  bunch  and  cache-peigne  of  purple  azaleas, 
with  rosettes  of  gold  lace  and  oak-leaves ;  the 
cache-peigne  is  fastened  with  gold-headed  pins. 

For  Afternoox  and  Walking  Dresses,  as 
we  have  already  said,  different  fashions  are  in¬ 
differently  adopted,  but  the  bodice  with  the  coat¬ 
tail  basque  is  about  the  most  in  favour ;  this 
basque  is  divided  in  the  centre,  and  usually 
trimmed  down  the  middle  of  each  of  the  two 
divisions.  Straps  of  velvet  or  silk  braid,  fast¬ 
ened  with  gimp  or  pearl  buttons,  is  a  very 
favourite  style  of  trimming. 

The  thick  silks  called  armure  and  drop  de 
Lyon,  or  fine  poplins,  are  chosen  for  walking 
and  visiting  dresses.  For  more  neglige  wear 
merino,  rep,  and  cloth  are  preferred.  The  latter 
is  becoming  very  fashionable.  The  drap  de 
Chambord  is  a  very  beautiful  sort  of  cloth,  of 
a  firm,  soft  texture.  Dresses  of  this  material 
are  made  in  the  Princess  shape,  buttoned  all  the 
way  down  with  round  pearl  buttons,  and  a 
polonaise  casaque  of  the  same  looks  very  well 
without  any  ornament,  but  the  same  buttons. 
This  garment  may,  however,  be  edged  with  a 
border  of  Astracan  fur,  which  is  both  elegant 
and  comfortable.  Furs  are  very  little  seen  this 
winter  except  as  borders ;  capes  and  muffs  en¬ 
tirely  of  fur  are  gone  out  of  fashion ;  but  the 
thing  now  is  to  have  one's  cloak  trimmed  with 
fur  down  the  fronts,  on  the  epaulettes,  and 
round  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  beeves.  Muffs 
are  made  of  material  similar  to  the  paletot, 
lined  and  c^ted  inside,  and  trimmed  round 
with  fur.  The  most  beautiful  sable  furs  are 
now  thus  employed ;  chinchilla  is  come  into 
fashion  again  ;  for  children  and  young  girls,  a 
velvet  muff,  trimmed  with  swansdown,  looks 
ve^  pretty. 

Children's  Dresses  have  not  undergone  any 
very  sensible  alteration.  Little  boys,  as  soon 
as  they  leave  off  short  frocks  and  pelisses, 
are  clothed  in  jackets  and  knickerboekers,  and 
the  plainest  style  is  the  best — that  is,  some 
pretty  grey  or  drab  cloth,  trimmed  with  braid 
and  buttons  of  exactly  the  same  shade. 

Little  girls'  dresses  give  more  scope  to  taste 
and  fancy.  We  saw  two  the  other  day  which 
were  simple,  but  extremely  elegant.  One  was  a 
white  fancy  poplin,  stri^  with  blue ;  the  skirt 
was  plain,  but  the  round  waist  was  ornamented 
with  a  very  large  rosette,  formed  of  a  strip  of 


the  same  material,  bound  with  blue  velvet, 
edged  with  a  narrow  black  Maltese  lace.  Thtil 
body  was  low,  and  had  a  small  cape  or  b$7tbj|v 
all  round,  trimmed  in  the  same  way,  with  ems”.-.  .3 
rosettes  on  the  shoulders;  the  sleeves  wa-  T 
composed  of  one  full  puffing,  fastened  wifit-  t 
straps  of  blue  velvet.  A  white  pleated  mn^ 
chemisette  and  sleeves  were  worn  with  thh  } 
tasteful  little  frock.  | 

The  second  was  of  blue  cashmere ;  the  skirt  I 
was  trimmed  above  the  hem  with  two  erass  I 


finished  off  with  small  silk  tassels.  A  broad  1 
blue  sash,  trimmed  with  the  same  braid  pattern  | 
as  the  strips  on  the  skirt,  with  drooping  loops,  ^ 
and  ends  finished  off  with  deep  silk  fringe,  «u 
worn  with  this  frock. 

Little  ^Is  now  universally  wear  frocks  with  > 
low  bodies,  with  white  pleated  chemisettss  j 
underneath.  When  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
old  they  substitute  a  small  tightly-fitting  jacket,  I 
opening  in  front  on  the  chemisette.  Forwidking,  1 1 
they  wear  the  half-fitting  paletot  with  sleeves,  ' 
in  preference  to  any  other  garments  ;  it  is  the 
warmest  and  most  convenient. 

Veiy  pretty  Hats  are  made  of  grey  felt ;  the  _ 
brim  is  trimmed  with  silk  braid,  which  is  more  f 
of  a  novelty  than  velvet ;  this  braid  shosU  ^ 
match  the  feather  or  other  ornament  of  the 
hat.  For  instance,  we  saw  a  very  pretty  ^ 
felt  hat  with  a  round  crown  and  narrow  Dnm ; 
it  was  bound  with  a  pretty  black  and  blie 
striped  silk  braid,  and  the  same  was  placed  j 
round  the  crown.  In  front  there  was  a  very 
pretty  blue  and  black  little  bird  with  a  reddish-  1 
brown  breast.  With  an  ainette  of  black  and 
scarlet  feathers  braid  of  the  same  colours  is 
chosen,  and  so  on.  Another  novelty  consists 
in  putting  the  bead  of  a  bird,  instead  of  the 
feathers  or  wing,  as  the  ornament  of  a  hsi. 
Strange  to  say,  a  bat's  bead  is  now  considered 
quite  ornamental,  and  thought  a  suitable  trim¬ 
ming  for  a  young  lady’s  hat.  A  border  of  the 
tips  of  peacock’s  or  other  bird's  feathers  is  also 
fashionable  and  very  pretty  on  the  brim  of  s  . 
round  hat.  Feather  trimmings  are  said  to  he 
coming  very  much  into  fashion  for  dresses  this 
winter.  On  Bonnets  they  are  already  in  great 
favour.  A  sort  of  fringe  of  feathers  is  now 
made  which  looks  exquisitely  pretty  at  the  bach 
of  bonnets,  and  veils  the  hair  nicely  at  thi 
back.  It  is  generally  black,  but  for  very  dressy 
bonnets  it  is  white,  and  has  a  most  lovely  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  saw  a  very  elegant  bonnet  pn- 
pared  for  a  wedding;  it  was  made  of  white 
tulle  disposed  in  bouillons  the  long  way,  and 
bad  a  border  of  white  jet  beads  round  the  front 
At  the  back  there  was  a  border  of  the  tips  of 
white  ostrich  feathers,  from  which  depended  a 
long  fringe  of  frizzed  feathers  covering  all  the 
back  of  the  head.  Inside  the  front  there  wm  [ 
a  branch  of  white  moss-roses.  White  satis  [i 
strings.  A  more  useful  sort  of  bonnet  had  the  i 
brim  and  crown  fanchon-shaped,  of  plain  black 
velvet,  with  a  border  of  black  jet  beads  in 
front,  and  at  the  back  a  border  and  fringe  of 
feathers,  the  same  as  that  above  described, 
only  in  black ;  a  coloured  flower  inside,  and 
velvet  strings. 
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Young  ladiei  wear  silk  or  tatin  capotes  (bonnets) 
with  a  bow  and  long  ends  at  the  back.  The  small 
uot^((es  embroidered  with  beads  are  more  indis¬ 
pensable  than  erer,  and  are  less  ineonrenient 
to  wear  with  the  small  bonnets  of  this  winter 
than  with  the  high-peaked  ones  of  last  year. 

The  Indian  chintz  trimmings  wliich  we  last 
month  introdneed  to  onr  readers'  notice  are 
becoming  very  popnlar;  on  all  dark-coloured 
materials  they  nave  an  exceedingly  rich  and 
elegant  appearance,  and  for  nscfnl  winter  dresses 
cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  for  dnra- 
bilicy  and  wear.  Children's  merino  pelisses 
and  little  frocks  are  also  much  improved  by  the 
addition  of  this  trimming.  Since  our  remarks 
on  fashion  of  last  month  pppeared,  waistbands 
to  match  the  Indian  chintz  trimmings  are  being 
manufactnred  —  some  broad  tmd  some  of  a 
medium  width.  These  bands,  of  coarse,  add 
much  to  the  completeness  of  the  dress,  and 
give  it  a  more  dulingvi  appearance  than  the 
ordina^  plain  ceintnre. 

Mr.  Ummel's  pretty  little  perfumed  almanac 
for  1865  is  now  ready.  It  is  a  perfect  produc¬ 
tion  in  its  way,  both  as  a  specimen  of  the 
printer's  and  perfumer's  art,  and  cannot  fail  to 
please  all  who  mar  purchase  it  At  this  season, 
when  there  is  such  a  hue-and-cry  after  novelties 
for  Christmas-trees,  what  can  be  prettier  or 
more  elegant  than  to  include  amongst  the  other 
ornaments  half-a-dozen  of  these  almanacs? 
We  give  the  idea  to  our  readers  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  should  they  feel  so  disposed. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

First  Figure. — Ball  Toilet.— Dress  com¬ 
posed  of  tulle,  embroidered  with  wbeat-ears,  and 
looj>ed  up  over  an  amber  or  maize  satin  skirt. 
This  colour  would  be  particularly  becoming  to 
a  brunette,  but  for  a  fair  complexion  we  recom¬ 
mend  blue  or  mauve  as  a  substitute  for  the 


illustrated  in  this  plate  at  the  following  prices, 
which  includes  a  flat  pattern  to  cut  from : — 
Evening  cloak,  3s.  6d. ;  velvet  casaque,  trimmed 
with  fur,  3s.  6d. ;  little  girl's  costume,  complete, 
38.  6d. ;  plain  gored  shut,  28. ;  trimmed  do.,  38. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

^  Oriental  Slipper. — Materials :  14  inches  of 

black  cloth  ;  IJ  yards  each  of  broad  silk  braid, 
deep  amber,  scarlet,  and  white ;  a  small  quantity 
of  bright  cerise,  blue,  amber,  and  white  filo¬ 
selle;  1  skein  each  of  sewing  silk,  black  and 
bright  cerise ;  4  rows  of  steel  beads.  No.  7  ; 
a  few  chalk  beads ;  a  small  piece  of  blue  and 
bright  cerise  cloth  for  the  pines.  The  newest 
articles  in  fashion  and  fancy  work  at  the 
present  time  are  embellished  and  ornamented 
with  designs  of  quite  an  Oriental  character ; 
and,  as  we  endeavour  to  keep  our  readers  au 
courant  with  all  the  novelties  as  they  appear, 
we  have  prepared  for  them  this  exceedingly 
pretty  pattern.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
offer  something  a  little  different  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  wool-work  slipper,  which  even  an  indus¬ 
trious  needlewoman  is  apt  to  find  monotonous. 
Of  our  pattern  complaints  on  this  score  can¬ 
not  be  made,  for  there  is  no  grounding  to  do, 
and  the  rest  of  the  design  is  of  so  varied  a 
nature  that  nothing  but  pleasure  can  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  maldng  of  these  slippers.  To 
enable  onr  friends  to  prepare  the  work  without 
any  difficulty,  we  have  had  the  full-size  slipper 
engraved  on  onr  sheet  of  patterns  accompany¬ 
ing  this  number.  There  the  precise  arrange¬ 
ment  is  shown  for  finishing  the  sides  in  the 
proper  manner,  and  the  coloured  design  illus¬ 
trates  clearly  and  distinctly  how  the  work 
should  be  done.  Trace  on  tissue-paper  the 
three  outlines  for  the  broad  braid,  tack  this 
on  the  cloth,  and  tack  over  this,  through  paper 
and  cloth,  the  three  different  braids,  and  tear 


yellow.  The  cloak  is  made  of  white  French  the  paper  away.  Now  cut  out  two  pines  the 
merino,  with  a  hood  bordered  with  amber  satin  exact  size  of  those  shown  in  our  coloured  design, 
'  and  black  lace  insertion.  A  satin  rosette  oma-  one  blue  and  the  other  bright  cerise,  and  notch 
ments  the  hood  of  the  cloak.  ,  the  edges.  Tack  the  pieces  in  their  proper 

fi  SecondFioure.— Elegant  Winter  Toilet,  places,  and  the  slipper  will  be  ready  for  em- 

■  !  — Bonnet  of  green  satin,  with  blonde  at  the  hroidering.  There  are  but  two  stitches  employed 
back,  in  place  of  the  curtain.  It  is  trimmed  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  dots  in  the  pines) — 
with  velvet  flowers  and  leaves  on  one  side,  and  a  the  herring-bone  stitch  and  coral  stitch.  All 
I  blonde  bow  on  the  other.  Velvet  casaque  of  black  the  braid  is  fastened  down  with  the  simple 
velvet,  trimmed  with  a  broad  band  of  ermine,  herring-bone  stitch,  and  the  design  mnnmg 

Dress  of  green  satin,  trimmed  with  ermine  to  hetween  the  braids  is  composed  of  coral  stitch, 

correspond.  As  will  be  seen  from  onr  Fashion  which  we  have  on  many  occasions  explained  to 
article,  bands  of  fur  arranged  as  trimming  will  onr  readers.  The  braid  is  put  on  with  sewing 
be  as  fashionable  as  they  were  last  wmter.  silk,  and  the  coral  stitch  is  worked  with  filoselle 
Those  who  wish  to  be  economical  could  arrange  split  to  make  it  sufficiently  fine.  Tbe  pines 
a  band  of  fur  half  or  a  quarter  the  width  of  are  kept  in  their  place  by  a  row  of  coral  stitch, 

'  that  seen  in  onr  plate,  and  other  fnrs  of  a  less  plain  stitching,  and  two  steel  beads  fastened 

>  expensive  nature  and  more  durable  might  be  Mtween  every  notch.  The  other  ornaments  on 

substituted.  In  au  elegant  toilet,  however,  we  the  pines  are  embroidered  in  white,  black,  and 
'-'I  recommend  the  costume  as  it  is  now  arranged,  bine  silk.  To  the  blue  piece  two  small  rounds 
Tiiuto  Figure. — Costume  fou  a  Little  of  black  clqtb  are  attached,  fastened  on  with 
‘  Girl  Six  Years  of  Age. — Toqnet  or  round  white  silk  and  white  beads.  To  those  who  do 
hat  in  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  scarlet  not  care  about  taking  much  trouble,  we  recom- 
fcathers.  Poplin  or  rep  dress,  tiiromed  with  mend  the  slippers  ready  traced  and  prepared 
crosBway  bauds  of  silk  and  a  plait  of  gimp,  for  working;  there  remaius  then  only  the  em- 
Broad  band  of  black  silk  fastened  with  a  i  broidery  to  do.  Mrs.  Wilcocksoii,  -16,  Goodge- 
bnckle  behind.  street,  Tottenham-court-road,  London,  W.,  sup- 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248,  Strand,  plies  the  materials  for  working  and  making  these 
‘  London,  W.C.,  supplies  paper  models,  tacked  slippers,  including  the  traced  cloth,  for  bs.  3d., 
u  together  and  trimmed,  of  any  of  the  articles  I  postage  fid. ;  slipper  commenced.  Is.  extra. 
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Noticb  to  Subscribers. 
•^Tht  Etlitregs  begs  to  say, 
its  frply  to  hundreds  of  letters 
received  every  moniK,  that  nete 
and  original  designs  for  fancy  teork^  and 
needUtcork  of  txery  descrijdiont  can  be 
fontarded  to  her  at  the  OjUce^  248,  Strand^ 
London,  W.C.  In  cases  trkere  the  designs  or 
ideas  are  esccepted,  payment  seill  be  made; 
but  the  Editress  cannot  uisdertake  to  return 
rejected  patterns,  unless  stamps  are  inclosed 
to  htr,  to  th(  wptfue*  of  pottaye.  It  it  NtnUtu 
to  My  that  it  ttould  be  utelets  to  foneard  any  detiijni 
that  HAVE  ALKEADT  APPEASED,  *10  matter  in  trhat 
Journal  or  periodical,  either  Englith,  French,  or 
German.  Full  detcriplUmt  for  erorkimj  miitl  alto 
mceompany  each  pattern.  Betidet  actual  AntiCLEE  of 
fancy  teori,  the  Editrett  tolicUt  her  nnmerout  friends 
to  farour  her  teith  any  good  notions  or  suggestions  for 
any  lubjecti  interesting  to  the  home  circle,  such  as  good 
recipes  for  cooking  cleaning,  d'C.,  Khich  may  be  not  gene¬ 
rally  knoien  or  hitherto  puMithed.  In  this  tray  niiieh 
information  may  be  renderetl,  tchich,  published  in  a 
widely-eirculaled  Magazine  like  the.  "Knglishteoman't," 
leould  prove  most  valuable  to  a  large  number  of  their 
eounlryteomen.  Bu  thus  taking  a  little  trouble,  our 
eorrespomlenlt  would  confer,  in  many  cates,  consuler- 
ahle  benefit  on  their  lets  teell-informed  sitters,  imparl¬ 
ing  to  inerperienced  minds  much  useful  knoirhdge 
which  would  otherwise  be  the  property  of  but  small 
sections  of  the  eommunity. 


Sevebal  of  our  correspondents  are  pressing  for 
oar  opinions  on  female  education,  and  there  ap¬ 
pears  very  llttli  unanimity  of  sentiment  among 
them.  Lktitia  is  inclined  to  think  that  a  home 
training,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  domestic  duties, 
the  aptuesB  to  make  the  Hreside  agreeable,  complete 
the  circle  of  a  woman's  science,  whereas  A  Const  asi 
Beaueb  (who  does  not  say  what  of )  is  vehement  in 
her  claims  to  be  recognised  “on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  creature  man."  She  would,  of  all  things,  like 
to  “  go  in"  for  classics  and  mathematics,  and  to  he 
eligible  for  University  honours.  Lktitia  and  the 
OoxsTANT  Reader  are  the  extreme  poles  of  the 
other  correspondents  on  this  subject.  Between 
them  are  those  who  “  agree  to  differ,"  who  would 
compromise  the  whole  question — perhaps  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued.  It  docs  not  appear  to  us  at 
all  desirable  that  Englishwomen  should  emulate 
Englishmen  in  the  studies  peculiarly  masculine. 
We  should  as  soon  think  of  recommending  Eng¬ 
lishmen  taking  to  crochet  and  other  feminine  arts, 
and  rivalling  their  sisterhood  in  womanly  accom¬ 
plishments.  At  the  same  time,  if  any  l^y— and 
there  are  no  douI)t  many — wishes  to  become  a 
student,  it  is  open  to  her  to  dc  so  without  parading 
her  acquirements  before  the  dons  of  Oxford. 

About  novels,  and  especially  sensation  novels, 
there  arc  inquiries— what  do  we  think  of  them? 
Well,  we  do  not  like  tlicm.  See  article  on  this 
veiy-  subject  a  few  months  back.  Uealtby  fiction 
we  believe  to  be  really  good,  amusing  and  in- 
Btruotivc,  whiling  away  a  leisure  hour,  and  leaving 
the  heart  and  miud  the  better.  The  remarks  of 
the  Archbishop,  to  which  our  attention  is  called, 
excellent  in  their  general  character,  are  too  stringent 


in  detail.  People  cannot  be  always  at  work  or  J 
study.  “  All  work  and  no  play"— everyb^y  knows  I 
the  rhyme,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it.  I 
Histories,  grammars,  geographies,  and  other  books  I 
of  the  same  kind,  are  not  always  adapted  to  soothe  I 
a  wearied  mind  in  a  tired  body— something  else  is  I 
wanted— something  that  gives  a  new  turn  to  the  I 

mind— a  new  direction  to  the  feelings _ ts.i  f 

freshens,  enlivens,  quickens;  there  is  a  wc.id  of  ' 
meaning  in  the  one  word  re-creation. 

And  now  there  is  N elly  wanting  logo  a  ,  jvemess- 
ingln  France,  and  knowing  nothing  of  French  I  Did 
IfiLLLT  ever  read  the  "Vicar of  Wakelleldf"  Son 
George  proposed  to  teach  the  Dutch  English,  but 
discovered  it  was  necessary  they  should  first  teach 
him  Dutch.  How  he  came  to  overlook  so  obvious  I 
a  fact  is  a^oatlng,  but  is  was  true  nevertheless.  > 
Apart,  however,  from  this  question,  the  condition  of  > 
English  govemcHBea  In  France  is  very  diecouragiug ;  ' 
efforts  are  now  being  made  for  their  assistance,  and 
an  institulinn  formed  especially  for  this  object. 
They  receive  low  wages,  they  And  it  difficult  to 
obtain  emploraient,  and  they  are  exposed  to  many 
snares.  If  Nelly  accepts  our  advice  she  wili  give 
up  the  idea  of  crossing  the  Channei  as  a  governess. 

While  others  are  busy  discussing  education,  , 
noveI^  and  great  questions  of  that  sort,  there  wait . 
around  us  a  bevy  of  dames  and  ilanisels  seeking  i 
atlvice  on  all  imaginable  topics  iiersonal  to  them- 
selvea  Here  la  a  little  girl — well  not  much  more,  ^ 
only  aixteen — who  has  dared  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
dashing  young  gentleman  of  twenty,  said  young 
gentleman  knowing  nothing  of  it,  and  flirting  under 
her  very  eyes  with  ail  the  giria  in  '.be  pariah !  She 
is  so  wretched,  she  aaj'S,  and  so  afraid  that  anybody 
should  find  it  out.  It  would  be  a  sad  pity  if  he  did, 
for  doubtless  he  is  a  young  coxcomb;  and  very 
confusing  and  painful  if  detection  came  in  any 
other  quarter.  The  little  girl  sboDld  give  up  ail 
thoughts  of  him,  apply  herself  industriously  to 
some  occupation,  and  be  very  careful  to  keep  out  of 
hit  way.  And  then  N.  L.  B.  ia  almost  in  a  worse 
difllculty,  for  she  has  two  suitors,  and  does  not 
know  which  to  choose,  and  they  bate  each  other 
dreadfully.  This  is  but  natural.  N.  L.  B  must 
put  an  end  to  it  by  choosing  one  or  other.  The  re¬ 
jected  suitor  will  be  better  when  he  knows  the  worst. 

And  now  with  regard  to  recipes,  let  us  say  that 
our  limited  space  forbiils  us  giving  them,  but  that 
our  numerous  correspondents  will,  iii  a  volume 
issuedjttour  office.  And  “All  About  It." — Tiiekla. 
The  lines  beginning  "Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter 
snow"  are  Tennyson'a — Maktiia  B.  Frugality  is  a 
virtue :  beware  of  little  expeiisca  “  A  siiiall  leak 
will  sink  a  great  ship.” — Dolbtecl.  The  chief 
bridesmaid  should  stind,  at  the  altar,  to  the  left  of 
the  bride,  the  other  maids  stand  to  the  left  of  the 
principal  bridesmaid.  Their  duties  are  not  heavy, 
and  mainly  consist  in  bolding  the  bride's  gloves, 
handkerchief,  and  bouquet 
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